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Dedicated to the memory of our dear colleague 
ANNCHARLOTT ESCHMANN 
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while conducting research on the 
religious traditions of Orissa 



IN MEMORIAM 
Anncharlott Eschmann 
(1941-1977) 


The publication of the proceedings of the Orissa Research Project is overshadowed by 
the tragic death of its co-editor Dr. (Miss) Anncharlott Eschmann on the 6th of 
April, 1977. She died in Delhi of a serious illness which had befallen her during a 
study tour through Orissa which she had undertaken with a view to collect further 
material on the links between tribal cults and the Jagann&tha cult, the central theme 
of her outstanding contributions to this book. 

Anncharlott Eschmann was born in. Munich on 24th September 1941 as 
the first daughter of Professor Ernst Wilhelm Eschmann, a renowned author, scholar 
and publicist, and Charlott Eschmann, nie Behn, member of an old Hanseatic family 
of Hamburg. She spent a considerable part of her childhood in Ticino, the Italian 
speaking part of Switzerland. These years already seem to have deeply influenced her. 
Born and educated as a Protestant Christian she grew up in Roman Catholic Ticino 
where her parents’ house was a meeting place of members of the Eranos Society, a 
group of leading European Scholars of Comparative Religion. Her interest in 
philosophical and religious problems deepened during the following years. After 
finishing her High School in Munich in 1961 she studied Protestant Theology, 
Comparative Religion and Indology in Munich, Marburg and finally in Heidelberg. 
Here she turned more and more towards Indology, though her doctoral thesis in 
1969 dealt with the “Idea of History in Aztec Religion”. 

Soon after, she joined the Orissa Research Project at the South Asia Institute 
of the University of Heidelberg and was among the first members who started work 
in Orissa in autumn 1970. It took her only a few weeks to begin her actual field work 
on the Mahima Dharma, a hitherto rather unknown autochthonous Hindu reform 
movement in the hinterland of Jagannatha. Thanks to her personal charm and her 
enthusiastic interest she soon won the full support for her research by Visvanath 
Baba, Head of the Mahima Dharma Sect. 

In the course of her study of this regional sect which has its roots both in 
Orissa’s great medieval philosophical tradition as well as in Orissa’s villages of the 
tribal Hindu hinterland, Anncharlott Eschmann widened her research to the more 
general questions of mutual relationship beween tribal and folk culture and the 
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Brahmanic Hindu traditions, problems of Hinduization, tribalization etc. It was in 
this connection that she took up her intensive studies on Narasiipha’s relation to 
tribal deities and the JagannStha cult during her second stay in Orissa in 1974. 
Whereas problems of Hinduization or tribalization have often been dealt with rather 
one-sidedly, Anncharlott Eschmann very successfully proved the existence of an 
uninterrupted continuum which leads from the uniconic tribal cults via village shrines, 
sub-regional Hindu temples to the great all-India centres of Hindu pilgrimage. It 
was rather the interrelation of the extreme points of this continuum than their 
antagonism that determined her approach to this problem. During her research she 
developed her own interdisciplinary method, combining socio-ethnological methods of 
interviewing priests and ritual functionaries with an intensive study of their oral and 
literary tradition. Through this approach she succeeded for the first time in verifying 
by research the often presumed tribal influence on the Jagannatha cult. Her planned 
monograph on Narasiipha would have again thrown considerable new light on 
movements within Hinduism and opened new approach to their study. 

In autumn 197S Anncharlott Eschmann was appointed Representative of the 
South Asia Institute at Delhi. Till April 1977 she intensified her studies by frequent 
visits to Orissa and several lecture tours in India which gave her the opportunity to 
discuss thoroughly the results of her studies with Indian scholars. In Delhi she 
quickly won a number of friends whom she used to entertain with her generous 
hospitality in her tastefully furnished and decorated flat as she had done before in 
Heidelberg. 

The last editorial meeting with Anncharlott Eschmann took place in 
Heidelberg in September 1976 when she was on her way back to India from the 
International Orientalists Congress in Mexico where she had presented a paper on 
the tribal affiliation of the Lingaraja Temple at Bhubaneswar. During these last days 
in Heidelberg the final concept of the present volume was drafted. The editorial work 
was finished in December 1976. 

The only major alteration after her death was the inclusion of the translation 
of her article on the Mahima Dharma which she had originally written in German 
for the first Report of the Orissa Research Project in 1972. Originally it was meant 
as the nucleus of a separate monograph which she had planned to publish after the 
edition of the present work. But now this article contains her final words about the 
Mahimi Dharmins who had accepted her as their sister and through whom she bad 
received her "initiation” into her most intensive yet so short period of research in 
India. 


H. Kulkb 
G.C. Tripathi 
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PREFACE 


The present volume is an anthology of research articles written by members of the 
Orissa Research Project, sponsored by the German Research Council (DFG), Bonn. 
The Project was part of the South Asia Interdisciplinary Regional Research Programme 
(SFB 16) at the South Asia Institute of the University of Heidelberg. The scholars who 
have participated in the Research Project belonged to different disciplines and were 
attached to the Universities of Heidelberg, Freiburg and Tubingen in Germany as 
well as to the Universities of Udaipur, Bhubaneswar and Santiniketan in India. 

The idea to study temple cities in Orissa arose amongst the members of the 
Department of Indology at the University of Freiburg working under Prof. 
U. Schneider, after one of the present editors had completed hi: Ph.D. thesis on 
Chidambaram in South India in the year 1967. A pilot study was sanctioned by the 
German Research Council and carried out in Orissa from March to May 1969 by 
H. Kulke and G.C. Tripathi. It was followed by a second phase of a more thorough 
study of one of the most significant ceremonies of the replacement of the wooden 
images (“Navakalevara”) which fortunately was to take place in 1969 after an interval 
of 19 years. This study was carried out in the month of July 1969 by G.C. Tripathi 
and M.M. Mahapatra. Based on the reports of these two studies a comprehensive 
interdisciplinary research scheme was worked out jointly by members of the South 
Asia Institute, Heidelberg and the Dept, of Indology, Freiburg which was finally 
integrated into the South Asia Interdisciplinary Research Programme in spring 1970. 

In September 1970 the first group of scholars consisting of A. Eschmann, 
H. Kulke, U. Schneider, H v. Stietencron and G.C. Tripathi arrived in Orissa to take 
up field work. In October and November they had an intensive course in Oriya with 
G.N. Dash who later also joined the Project as a member and proceeded to Germany 
in summer 1971 and stayed here till January 1972 and later once more in July 1975 to 
work on the final report of the Project till January 1976. 

Besides the pursuit of their individual researches in the field of Indology, 
History of Religion and History of Orissa etc., a major task of the members of the first 
group was to trace and make available the manifold sources of various museums, 
archives and government institutions. In this connection a decaying palmleaf 
collection containing daily entries of the JagannStha Temple from the late 18th to 
the 20th century was procured from the private possession of the Deula Karana 
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("Temple Accountant”) in Puri. Due to some unfortunate events, however, only about 
one third of it—roughly 6,000 leaves—could be copied and preserved. When the field 
work in Orissa terminated the whole collection was donated to the Orissa State 
Museum in August. 1974. 

The socio-ethnological research began stepwise in the next phase with 
M. Mahapatra, J. Rosel, C. Sigrist (Munster) and G. Pfeffer taking up their studies 
in Puri in January, May, July and September 1971 respectively. C. Sigrist unfortu¬ 
nately had to leave India soon because of ill health. At the same time the Indological 
work was steadily continued by G.C. Tripathi in Bhubaneswar (up to April 1972), 
R. Geib in Puri (Sept. 1971—April 1972) and by J. Liitt, the then representative of 
the Indian branch of the South Asia Institute in Delhi, who visited the Project for 
several weeks in 1971 and 1972. 

Though the substantial part of the research thenceforward was carried out in 
Germany, yet members of the Project continued to re-visit India in order to collect 
fresh material and to check, complement and corroborate the findings of their 
previous field studies. U. Schneider once re-visited India in the beginning of the year 
1972 (Feb.-April) and H.v. Stietencron continued his research in Orissa in October 
1972 and returned to Germany in March 1973. 

G.C. Tripathi who had come to Germany in May 1972 re-visited India for 
five months in the year 1973 (Aug.-Dee.) primarily to collect some more material on 
the rituals of the South Indian Temples. E. Hein who analysed"' the socio-economic 
aspect of the Temple could leave for India only in the beginning of 1974. E. Eschmann 
and H. Kulke also re-visited Orissa in summer 1974 and collected valuable material 
for their research work. They also officially wound up the work of the Project in 
Bhubaneswar in August 1974. 

During the years 1972-74, when the majority of the members were generally 
present in Germany, a number of interdisciplinary Seminars were held in which, apart 
from the members of the Project, D. Conrad (SAI) and G. Sontheimer (SA1) also 
usually took part and contributed substantially to the methodological and theoretical 
discussions. 

It is our pleasant duty at this place to record our sincere gratefulness to the 
following institutions without whose constructive help and support this volume could 
not have come into being. These are: The Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar; The 
Board of Revenue, Cuttack; The State Archives, Bhubaneswar; The Religious 
Endowment Commission, Bhubaneswar; Sri Jagannatha Temple Administration Office, 
Puri; The Indian National Library, Calcutta; The Asiatic Society, Calcutta, and the 
Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras. 

We also feel a deep sense of gratitude towards the following scholars who 
have constantly encouraged and actively helped the Project members by giving them 
valuable advices and who sacrificed a great deal of their precious time in discussing 
with them their research problems: Padmashri S.N. Rajaguru, D. Litt. (Gov. 
Epigraphist), Shri K.N. Mahapatra (Retd. Supdt. of Archaeology, Orissa), Prof. 
P. Mukhoijee (Retd. Reader in History, Utkal Univ.), Prof. P. Pradhan (former 
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Professor of Sanskrit, Utkal Univ.), Prof. M.N. Das (Professor of History, Utkal 
Univ.), Prof. A. Swain (present Professor of Sanskrit, Utkal Univ.), Prof. L.K. 
Mahapatra (Professor of Anthropology), Prof. G. Mishra (Professor of Philosophy, 
Utkal Univ.), and others in Orissa (e.g. Pt. K.C. Rajaguru, the preceptor of the 
royal family of Puri) as well as Prof. V. Raghavan (Retd. Professor of Sanskrit, 
Madras Univ.) and Mr. R.N. Sampath (Curator of the Govt. Or. Manuscript Library, 
Madras), Mr. S. Chaudhury (Librarian of the Asiatic Society), and towards many 
others, especially towards our Research Assistants, P.C. Mishra, Sureswari Mishra, 
R.P. Mishra, A.T. Sarangi, G.R. Das, H.K. Rana, K.C. Rautray, Pandit Jatadhari 
Mishra and the Secretary and the Accountant of the Project in Orissa, M. Sharma 
Biswas and S.K. Pradhan who have rendered indispensable service to the Project. 

The Orissa Research Project was financed by the German Research Council in 
Bonn. We gratefully acknowledge its generous financial support which enabled us to 
carry out our research in Orissa and to print this volume. 

Furthermore wc would like to thank Prof. B. Knall and Prof. D. Rother- 
mund for their painstaking work as the speakers of the South Asia Interdisciplinary 
Regional Research Programme. We are grateful to the authorities of the Central 
Government of India and the Government of Orissa for having supported this 
research. 

Since it is not possible to determine the individual amount of labour that each 
editor has put*in in bringing the present work to this form, we have decided to follow 
the international practice of giving our names uniformally in alphabetical order. 

A.E ., Delhi 
H.K , Heidelberg 

December 1976 G.C.T., Freiburg 



INTRODUCTION 


During the last one and a half century, Indology, both in India and in western 
countries, has produced innumerable contributions to our knowledge of the great 
all-Indian Sanskrit tradition. Social anthropologists, on the other hand, have 
concentrated their painstaking field work on India’s villages, tribes and, more recently, 
on urban problems of modern India. Both disciplines thus have mainly concentrated 
their research on the “outer portions” of the continual spectrum of India’s tradition, 
i.e. its local and all-Indian aspects. Till recently both disciplines have tended to 
avoid the various regional traditions of the South Asian subcontinent, although they 
form not only literally the “central portion” of India's tradition, but also the true 
melting pot of the local and the all-Indian tradition. 

This trend may be partly due to the vague feeling that the regional traditions 
represent neither the “unspoiled” Sanskrit tradition nor the pure village life, but a 
distorted “provincial” variant of both. The neglect of India’s regional traditions has 
also been due to a certain bias and the fact that they obviously had fallen between 
the chairs of the sociological and philological disciplines. This has further been 
caused by a gap in the chronological order between the respective fields of research 
of the two disciplines. Whereas the Indological field had seldom transgressed the 
post-Gupta period, the sources of research of the social anthropologists and socio¬ 
logists usually do not go back beyond the nineteenth century. However, it was exactly 
this period of about one millennium, roughly between the eighth and the eighteenth 
century, during which the regional traditions of India developed their distinct pre- 
modern characteristics. The present state of our knowledge about these traditions is, 
therefore, still quite contrary to their actual importance for the cultural development 
of India. 

For the last nearly thirty years two concepts have contributed substantially 
towards a more differentiated analysis of the social organization of Indian tradition, 
i.e. Redfield’s concepts of “the great and the little tradition” and Srinivas’ concept 
of “Sanskritization”. Redfield’s concept has been of great heuristic importance for 
an analysis of the structure of the Indian civilization. Srinivas’ concept opened a new 
approach to the study of social change and mobility in the Indian society. From the 
point of view of Indology and History the main merit of Srinivas’ theory lies in the 
conceptual framework which helps to link research on the “little communities” of 
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India’s villages with the traditional field of Indology, the great all-Indian Sanskritic 
tradition. “Sanskritization” thus became a helpful transmission belt between 
history-oriented and social anthropological research. It also helped to destroy the 
myth of India’s villages being an “isolated whole” (Srinivas/Shah). 

But soon some disadvantages of these thought-provoking concepts became 
obvious. On the one hand, they still tended to distinguish too dichotomically the 
all-Indian great tradition from the little tradition of India’s villages and, on the other 
hand, sometimes overemphasized the all-Indian Brabmanical model of Sanskritization 
in the context of social change in traditional India. A thorough reflection on, and 
critical analysis of, both concepts, therefore, led to their further conceptual develop¬ 
ment. The rather static concept of “the great and the little tradition” has been 
modified by several new approaches and methods. Sociologists emphasized a continu¬ 
ous process of “universalization” and “parocbialization” (MacKim Mariolt) and an 
uninterrupted tribe-caste continuum (Bailey, Sinha) and accepted the all-Indian 
Brahmanical model of the society as the basis of the local and regional caste system 
(Dumont). Furthermore, problems of state formation were discussed by historians 
in the conceptual framework of “nuclear areas” of intensive Hinduization (Stein) and 
“regional centres” (Rothermund). In tribal central India state formation has been 
linked with social change according to the Rajput model (“Rajputization”, Sinha). 
The results of this study confirm the supposition that Sanskrit has never been the 
only medium through which Sanskritization developed and that its agents were not 
at all always Brahmins (Staal). Regional languages and regional variants ( deiacara) 
of the all-Indian Dharma&stra law books often played a much more important role 
in the process of Sanskritization. 

In this context, the problems of mutual influence of the various levels of 
Indian culture became a central subject for the analysis of its social organization. 
Questions of the networks and centres in the integration of Indian civilization (Cohn/ 
Marriot), methods of popular instruction (V. Raghavan), and the channels of cultural 
transmission (Marriot) were thoroughly discussed. Other scholars emphasized in this 
context the role of sacred complexes (Vidyarlhi, Jha), e g. places of pilgrimage and 
temple cities, of sacred specialist, e.g. priests, mendicant samnyasins and pilgrim 
guides, and of sacred performances, e.g. R&ma Lila or Radha Kf$na bhajana (Singer) 
and termed pilgrimage as one of the main unifying forces in Hinduism (Ensink). 

It is this context in which the Orissa Research Project analysed in a compre¬ 
hensive and interdisciplinary research scheme the “sacred complex” of Puri in order 
to contribute to the knowledge about the origin, development, and organisation of a 
regional cult and its role in the formation of one of India’s least known and yet most 
vivid regional traditions. 

Orissa, Iyiog at the northeastern coast of the Bay of Bengal with a site of 
60,172 square miles and a population of about 20 millions, certainly provides an 
excellent field for the study of a regional tradition. With a fertile alluvial belt along 
its coast of 300 miles (between 17°48' and 22°34' north latitude), surrounded by 
semicircular rugged tracts, dotted with jungle-clad blue bills of the Eastern Chats and 
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broken by ravines and deep valleys, Orissa, on the one hand, throughout its history 
formed a geographical unit with its distinct cultural and political history; on the 
other, it has three major geographical outlets which connected her with the neighbour¬ 
ing regions. 

The northeastern and southern influences met in Orissa via the sea-coast 
and it was also in direct contact with Central and North India through the Mahanadi 
valley. Although quite secluded, Orissa was thus not at all excluded from the develop¬ 
ments outside its natural borders. 

A further advantage for a study of the regional tradition of Orissa is its rather 
unbroken cultural development. Perhaps due to its geographical location it was able, 
at least partly, to withstand the Muslim conquest till 1568, more than three centuries 
longer than most other parts of North and Central India. And even during the 
heyday of Muslim rule in India under the Moghuls, the distance from Delhi allowed 
Orissa to preserve her tradition till 1803, when the British East India Company 
defeated the Maratbas who had ruled Orissa since 1751. 

Another outstanding feature of Orissa is the persistent existence of a strong 
tribal element throughout its history. Even at present 25 per cent of its population 
consists of tribal people; in other words, one out of every four Oriyas is still a tribal 
and Orissa’s tribes constitute about 15 per cent of the total tribal population of India. 
On the other hand, the coastal belt and the river valleys possess various archaeological 
sites (see Map 3), several of which belong to the most impressive achievements of 
India’s early cultural development. 

Orissa therefore has often been regarded as an excellent example of Hindu- 
tribal dichotomy in India. At a superficial level this characterization might be correct. 
But a more scrutinizing analysis reveals to what an extent the regional tradition of 
Orissa is characterized by an uninterrupted tribal-Hindu continuum. This characteristic 
feature of the culture of Orissa still finds its lasting manifestation in the JagannStha 
cult of Puri. The archaic iconography of the cult images on the one hand and their 
highest Hindu iconology on the other as well as the existence of former tribals ( daitas) 
and Vedic Brahmins amongst its priests are by no means an antithesis, but a splendid 
regional synthesis of the local and the all-Indian tradition. 

The Orissa Research Project attempts a comprehensive study of the origin 
and development of the JagannStha cult, the temple city and pilgrim centre of Puri 
and their role in the formation of the regional tradition of Orissa. It is thus a 
contribution to the study of India’s “neglected" regional cults, their sacred places 
(tlrtha), and their religious and socio-economic networks. The sacred places are at 
the same time a nucleus of the regional tradition as well as the “transmission belts’’ 
between the local and all-Indian tradition. 

The present volume contains contributions mainly on the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the cult and the mutual relationship between the religious and the political 
developments in Eastern India. Two separate sociological and anthropological mono¬ 
graphs are under preparation by G. Pfeifer and J. Rosel (see bibliography). Part I 
deals with the formative period of the JagannStha cult. Its first and third chapters 
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trace the advent of Visnuism in Orissa and give an outline of its history from the 
Gupta period up to 1135 A.D. when the construction of the present monumental 
Jagannatha temple began. It turned out that nothing is known from archaeological 
and epigraphical sources about the Jagannatha cult before the 10th century A.D., 
when it was first mentioned in an inscription in Central India as an already famous 
place of pilgrimage. Several of the following articles, therefore, try to throw light on 
the possible pre-lOth century development in Puri and coastal Orissa on the basis of 
literary and historical evidence from outside Central Orissa and on the basis of an 
analysis of various contemporary cults in the tribal and partly Hinduized hinterland 
of Puri. These more general studies begin with an analysis of the development of the 
philosophical concept of Purusottama (Jagannatha’s predecessor) in the all-Indian 
Sanskrit texts which emphasize the erotic aspect of Purusottama and its relationship 
with Vi$nu’s incarnation Narasimha. Two further articles (ch. 4, 5) then scrutinise 
the problems of Hinduization of tribal deities at the village level as well as at the 
level of bigger Hindu temples. Inscriptional and archaeological evidence and the 
contemporary rituals in the hinterland of Puri and within the Jagannatha cult also 
give Narasirpha (the fierceful and erotic man-lion incarnation of Vi$nu, see figs. 53-56) 
a dominant role in the Vaisnava typology of Hinduization and consequently in the 
early development of the Jagannatha cult. In a rejoinder (ch. 6) the Saiva component 
in the early evolution of Jagannatha is emphasised and Narasiipha’s role as a 
predecessor of Jagannatha is contested with reference to the Ekapada Bhairava (see 
figs. 57-58). Two of the following articles then (ch. 7, 8) analyse the role of the royal 
temple policy in the formation and consolidation of the medieval Hindu kingdoms. 
The political function of royal patronage of Hinduized tribal deities and the construc¬ 
tion of huge temple was to legitimize hierarchical Hindu royal power in the Hindu- 
tribal frontier within a more equalitarian tribal society and to cope with feudal forces 
of the regional Hindu kingdoms. In Orissa, this development culminated in the 
construction of the present temple at Puri after 1135 A.D. and the dedication of the 
whole Orissan empire to its deity Jagannatha (“Lord of the World”) in 1230 A.D., 
under whose overlordship (samrajya) and orders the Hindu Rajas of Orissa thence¬ 
forward pretended to rule their praja (people). Two more contributions (ch. 9, 12) 
deal with the socio-political role of the Jagannatha cult. Whereas the previous ones 
(ch 7, 8) took a look at these problems mainly from the royal point of view, these 
two chapters now investigate the evolution of priestly power in Puri, The struggle 
of the priests clearly reveal their ambivalent position. On the one hand they depended 
on the royal protection and economic patronage and on the other, they always tried 
to keep at least the rituals as their dominion and main basis of power free from 
direct royal interference. If necessary, they did not hesitate to use the ‘‘will” of the 
state deity Jagannatha against his own earthly representative, the Raja of Orissa. 
Chapter 9 deals with this struggle during the early phase on the basis of legendary 
accounts and chapter 12 elaborates this subject mainly on the basis of epigraphi¬ 
cal and literary sources of the later Gajapati kings of the 14th-16th centuries. 

On the basis of the outlines indicated above the final chapter (10) of Part I 
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is an attempt to offer a hypothesis for the development of the Jagannatha cult from 
its very beginning up to the establishment of the present triad in 1230 A.D. This 
chapter “is the result of constant discussions over years, and represents their latest 
state, but certainly not the final one”. However, it is an attempt to throw light on a 
problem which, till recently, was apparently “shrowded in mystery” 

Part II of the volume describes the climax and the crisis of the Jagannatha 
cult under the imperial Gajapati kings of Orissa (till 1568) and Muslim 
(till 1751) and Maratha rule (till 1803). Two articles (ch. 11, 17) again deal 
with the political aspect of the cult of Puri, pointing out its different function 
for the imperial kings of Orissa and their weak successors on the Khurda throne 
after 1590 A.D. whereas the former threatened their opponents with the wrath 
of Jagannatha, the later Khurda Rajas tried to win the support of the feudal Hindu 
lords of Orissa by “sharing” their own position in the Jagannatha cult. Two further 
articles (cb. 13, 14) describe the unique Navakalevara ceremony of the replacement of 
the Jagannatha images in Puri and prototypes of this ceremony in the Hinduized tribal 
hinterland of Puri, a hitherto unknown clue to the origin of the Jagannatha cult. 
The Navakalevara festival which occurs only once in about 11-19 years is perhaps the 
greatest Hindu festival of Eastern India, but its ritual has been one of the most 
Zealously guarded secret of India's places of pilgrimage. This analysis is completed 
by a study of the daily puj& ceremonies of the Jagannatha temple which is based on 
close observation and on a comparison with hitherto unknown palmleaf manuscript; 
(ch. 15). The influence of Caitanya, the great Vaijnava saint of Bengal, on the 
Jagannatha cult in the early 16th century is described in chapter 14. It was partly 
through him and his followers that the Jagannatha cult changed more and more from 
a royal cult to a cult of the people of Orissa. 

Part HI deals with the Jagannatha cult in the 19th and 20th centuries. Whereas 
the British East India Company initially had tried to take over fully the administration 
of the temple (because “in a political light its value is incalculable"), the missionary 
propaganda forced the British Government to sever its relations with “Juggernaut” 
—a fact which led to the ascent of the Rajas of Puri (ch. 18) and, at least, indirectly 
to a great resurgence of the cult as a symbol of Oriya Nationalism in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries (ch. 19). After these chapters about the resurgence of the 
Jagannatha cult in the 19th and 20th centuries an article (ch. 20) is devoted to 
the reaction of the hinterland against Puri’s religious and ideological dominance. 
This dominance was particularly felt during the late .9th century when former semi- 
tribal chiefs introduced the Jagannatha cult in their “capitals” as a symbol of their 
newly acquired full grown Hindu kingship in accordance with the example of the 
Gajapati kings. The MahimS Dharma sect, an autochthonous Hindu reform move¬ 
ment of the hinterland made its first spectacular appearance in 1881 when a few 
followers of the new sect tried to force their way into the temple of Puri in order to 
burn the “old” statue of Jagannatha with the claim to be the adherents of the new 
and future Jagannatha. Mahima Dharma is an example for the emergence of a 
traditional regional reform movement whose appearance, in contrast to the so-called 
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neo-Hindu movements, till now has hardly received any attention. The influence 
of the Jagann&tha cult upon the language centred Oriya Nationalism which led to 
the establishment of a separate Province of Orissa in 1936 Is dealt with in a separate 
chapter (ch. 19). It shows to what extent the Oriya Nationalism was linked with the 
regional tradition of Orissa, based on the Oriya language and the Orissan cult pf 
Ja ga nn&tha. The regional and even all-Indian political importance of Puri and its 
Jagann&tha cult is further analysed (in chapter 21) in a study of the Safikarflcfirya* 
of Puri, who trace back their institution to the great reformer Safikara (ca. 800 A D.), 
Paradoxically, however, in Puri itself they never gained religious leadership, obviously 
because Jagann&tha and his earthly deputy, the Hindu rflja of Orissa, were too 
dominant. The hold of the Jagano&tha temple over its hinterland for centuries has 
been guaranteed by Brahmin villages, attached to the temple and royal court and 
by a vast landed property. In two chapters the change and continuity in these 
traditional institutions are traced (ch. 22, 23). It has been shown that the representa¬ 
tives of the traditional intellectual elite of Orissa, hailing from these royal £&sana 
Brahmin villages, were on the whole able to retain their influence in the administration 
of the State of Orissa till today because of their traditional intellectual training and 
because their “traditional moderation made them less vulnerable to the modem 
challenges of egalitarian character”. More incisive, however, is the loss of most of 
the landed property of the temple through several Zamindari Abolition Acts after 
1947. In lieu of the revenue drawn from this landed property the temple is now 
receiving a fixed amount of payment which makes the cult very much dependent on 
the Government of Orissa, restoring in a way the situation which existed under the 
powerful kings of the former Orissan empire. The present network of religious 
economy which links temple, town, and hinterland depends now to a larger extent 
on the pilgrims, the traditional integrators of the Indian civilization. The last but one 
chapter (24) describes the spread of the Jagann&tha cult from Puri to its hinterland 
on the basis of the distribution of the JagannStha temples in contemporary Orissa, 
The concluding chapter (25) deals with the evolution of the concept of Jagann&tha 
as a deity and depicts how Jagann&tha has been interpreted or reinterpreted in 
different ages till, starting from a rather modest stage of a simple divinity of local 
importance, he has become the supreme ‘Lord of the Universe’ of all-India importance. 
This article thus provides an interesting insight into the well known process of 
“continuity and change*’ in Hinduism, i.e. into the flexibility and the dynamic of 
this religion which almost never discards a cult or a cult-object, but modifies 
continuously its substance and gives it a new meaning in order to make it suitable 
to the prevailing conditions and the needs of the time. 
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THE ADVENT OF VI$NUISM IN ORISSA: 

AN OUTLINE OF ITS HISTORY ACCORDING TO ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
AND EPIGRAPHICAL SOURCES FROM THE GUPTA PERIOD 

UP TO 1135 A.D. 


H. t\ Stietencron 


Religious life in Orissa has been dominated by the cult of Purusottama-Jagannatha 
ever since the famous and majestic present temple of this god in Puri was built in 
the 12th century A.D. Its construction began after the year 1135, probably in the 
last decade of the long reign of Anantavarman Codagangadeva (1078-1147 A£>.). 
In a brilliant military career, this monarch had regained the ancestral territories of 
Kalinga from his southern neighbour Kulottunga Cola, he had overthrown the 
Somavam$l dynasty of Utkala, united the kingdoms of Utkala and Kalinga, 
recovered the northern and western territories previously annexed by the Kalacuris, 
and finally, in A.D. 1135, shifted his capital from Kalinganagara to Chaudwar (near 
present Cuttack) on the banks of the river Mahanadi. Thereafter, in order to gain 
religious merit and to create a lasting symbol of his own glory, he built the temple 
of Puru$ottama in Puri which was to be higher than any temple in Orissa known 
before. 

According to tradition, this temple replaced an earlier one which had run 
into decay. Whether the great temple was completed during the lifetime of Ananta¬ 
varman Codagahgadeva or in the reign of his successors is still a matter of contro¬ 
versy. Certain it is that the presiding deity gained extraordinary fame. Its origin and 
its subsequent development, which saw the introduction of the title Jagannatha (Lord 
of the World) and the rise of this god to the position of the state deity of Orissa 
and even to the most important Vai$nava deity in Eastern India, will be discussed 
in other chapters of this book. The present chapter is devoted to a survey of the 
development of Vi$puism in that region prior to the construction of the great Jagan¬ 
natha temple. It is based primarily on archaeological and epigraphical sources. 
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The early literary references to Puru$ottama and Jagannatba have been extensively 
dealt with in an article by K.N. Mahapatra 1 2 whose findings were repeated by K.C. 
Mishra—* We shall refer to these references with a more cautious attitude. To what 
extent some of them can be relied upon as historical documents will depend on 
the results of further textcritical analysis (See also G.C. Tripathi, Chapter 2). 
From archaeological remains and inscriptions available at present, it appears that up 
to the 10th century Vi$nuism occupied a relatively subordinate position. It existed on 
a narrow basis in parts of the area of present Orissa, but did not enjoy particular 
royal favour and patronage. The active support of Vi$Quism by Anantavarman 
Codagahgadeva and the construction of the Jagannatha temple, therefore, marked a 
decisive change in the religious history of Orissa. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE AND GENERAL REMARKS 

The geographical terms used in the following pages do not take full account of 
the shifting boundaries of each region in the course of history. For practical purposes 
they are reduced to some of the major ancient regional names and to one set of 
schematical divisions as given in the four diagrams of map No. 1. For easy reference 
to the districts of Orissa and to historical places the reader is advised to open the 
folding-maps Nos. 3-5 at the end of this book. The spelling of place names and 
district names follows the English form contained in all available maps. Only 
historical places are given in transcript with diacritical marks. 

The dates proposed for the rulers and events in Kalinga, Kongoda and 
Dak$ina Kosala are controversial and may require corrections after further research. 
They differ in many cases from the dates proposed by senior scholars like V.V. 
Mirashi, D.C. Sircar, S.N. Rajaguru and others. The detailed studies of inscriptions 
and monuments on which they are based will be published in due time. 

The term “ Vaifnava" for those devotees who adore the god Vi?nu in one 
of his names or forms is of relatively late origin. It was developed in the 5th century 
A.D. as a general or inclusive term to provide a common denominator for, and 
an announcement of underlying unity between, several religious groups, the most 
important being the BhSgavata and Pancaratra sects. Accordingly, I am using the 
term “Vaisnava” in the following pages to denote all the different groups of 
devotees of Vi$nu or Kfsna, singly or combined, and the modern term "Visnuism" to 
refer to their creed and socio-religious movements. 

The fortune of such religious movements in Orissa, as elsewhere, depended 
largely on the patronage they received from the rulers. of the country and from 
the wealthy class of the people. Low-class religion is rarely traceable in archaeo¬ 
logical remains and inscriptions. Therefore, the very sources used for this survey 
imply that religion is treated here in its relation to political power. Both its dependence 

1 K.N. Mahapatra, 1954. 

2 K.C. Mishra, 1971, p. 34 IT. 
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on the vicissitudes of dynastic history and its influence on the ruling class or educated 
population, together with its effect on art and architecture are reflected in this type 
of sources. The religious feelings of the poorest strata of society remain unrecorded. 
Yet this applies to all religious movements. Therefore, in order to place the account 
of Vi$nuism into proper perspective, a brief glance at the rise and decline of 
other religious movements in Orissa as reflected in the same sources is called for, 
before Vi?nuism can be treated in detail. 

THE MAJOR RELIGIONS IN ORISSA 

In the pre-Christian period Jainism was the most important non-indigenous religion 
in Orissa. Although it lost royal support in the 1 st century A.D. after the downfall 
of the MahameghavShana dynasty, its roots in the population were deep and in 
Kaliflga it retained its dominant position up to the end of the 7th century. The Jain 
community continued to be respected throughout coastal Orissa and to get support 
down to the 12th century. It ceased to have any importance in the 16th century 
but was revived again about 1800 when Jain merchants settled in Cuttack. 

Buddhism, after an unsuccessful attempt in the time of Asoka, started to gain 
ground in Orissa from the 1st century A.D. onwards. It was flourishing about 
641 A.D. when Hiuen Tsiang visited the country. In its Vajrayana form it reached 
the hight of prosperity under the Bhauma-Kara rulers in the 8th-10th centuries. 
Thereafter, Buddhism gradually declined, but not as quickly as in other parts of 
India. The last ruler known to have supported Buddhist religious establishments 
was Gajapati Mukundadeva in the 16th century, and even thereafter the Buddhist 
community was never completely extinguished. 

Saivism is traceable from the 4th-5th century onwards. In the post-Gupta 
period it became the strongest Hindu sectarian movement in Orissa. It was the 
dominating religion in central Orissa from the 6th century onwards and reached 
the peak of its glory during the SomavaipsI rule in the 10th and 11th centuries. 
Although it experienced a serious setback when the Jagannitha temple was built in 
the 12th centuiy and the Gaflga Kings fully turned towards Vi$Quism in the early 
13th century, it remained the religion of the majority of the people of Orissa down to 
the 17th century. 

S&ktism was closely related to Saivism, although its traces may reach back 
to an even more distant past. Its extremely powerful hold on the population has 
continued to the present day and female deities worshipped by the lower strata 
of society continue to be subject to a process of Hinduization. None of the other 
religions could establish themselves firmly in this region without coming to terms 
with Siktism. The adherents of Saivism and Buddhism did so at an early date, but 
also Vijnuism and. Jainism could not resist this process. The period when the Saktas 
gained their greatest influence and were most generously supported by the rulers of 
Orissa extended from the 8th to the 11th centuries. They later witnessed an impor¬ 
tant revival in the 16th century. 
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Vifnuhm was by far the latest major Indian religion to reach central Orissa, 
the area where today Jaganndtha domirifctes the religious scene. Nowhere id the 
whole region of Orissa and Kalihga is Vi$ouism traceable prior to the Gupta period. 
It advanced towards Orissa from the south and from the west. But its progress 
was slow and came to a stop outside the borders of Orissa in the post Oupta period, 
when Saivism and Saktism rose to a prominent position. The absence of early 
traces of Vi$nuism is all th^ mote remarkable as the Vai$pavas had crossed the 
Vindhya range and settled in the western Dekkan as early as the 1st century 
B.C.* They reached the Krishna valley in south-western Andhra Pradesh by the 
end of the 2nd century A.D.* But they do not seem to have been able to advance 
along the east coast. Of course an argument e silentio cannot be conclusive. But 
in view of the extraordinary wealth of archaeological remains in Kalinga and Orissa, 
the absence of early Vai$nava remains is striking. It should be carefully registered 
before drawing conclusions which are based on other sources. 

VI$NUISM IN THE SOUTH 

Shortly after Samudragupta’s military expedition to the south, the so-called Pitrbhaktas 
and Majharas 3 4 5 * 7 established an independent rule in Kalinga south of the Mahendra 
mountain. During their rule which lasted about ISO years (ca. 364-540 A.D.), Visnuism 
advanced into Kalinga where it enjoyed royal protection from the time of Anantasa- 
ktivarman onwards. Anantasaktivarman was the successor of Umavarman who, at the 
end of a long reign of at least 30 years, had raised the fortunes of his family by ex¬ 
panding his kingdom and assuming the title of Lord of Kalinga ( kalirigadhipati ). The 
personal religious conviction of Umavarman is unknown to us. But Anantasakti¬ 
varman whose capital was Simhapura (Singupura near Chicacole) issued a charter 
in his 14th regnal year in which lie described himself as a devotee at the feet of 
NarSyaoasvamin.* As in the same family Cattdavarman was a devotee of Vi$pu 
(parama-bhugavata? Nandaprabhaftjanavarman was a parama bhagavata* and 
Prabhafljanavarman (who may possibly be identified with the former) worshipped 


3 NanSghSt inscription of queen Niyanika. D.C. Sircar 1942, p. 186sq. The inscription 
contains an invocation of Samkar^apa and VSsudeva. 

4 An inscription of Gautamiputra YajftaSri (ca 174-203 A.D.), dated in his 27th year and 
beginning with an invocation of Bhagavat Vasudeva was found in the village Chinna in the Krishna 
district of Andhra Pradesh. Names of Vaijijiva origin occur in inscriptions of Amaravatl and 
Nagarjunikopda. See S. Jaiswal, 1967, p. 179. 

5 They probably belong to the same royal dynasty. The V&sifthtputras of Pi$(apura seem to 
be a branch of the same family. 

* iV iirHynnajsvaminah pddabhaktali; Andhavaram plates of AnantaSaktivarman, El, vol 28, 
pp. 175-179; 10, vol. 1/2, p. 13sq. 

7 Bobbili plates of Capdavarman, 10, vol. 1/2, p. 25sq. 

* Chicacole plates of NandaprabhaiVjanavarman, IA, vol. 13, p. 48ff; 10, vol. 1/2, p. 40$q. 
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BhagavatsvSmi Narayana® there is clear evidence that Vi$nuism enjoyed royal 
protection in Kalinga over a considerable period of time and could firmly establish 
itself in the Chicacole District. Only one of the rulers of this period, Anantavarman, 
was a declared devotee of Siva. 10 

Towards the end of this period, in the beginning of the 6th century, ambition 
induced the rulers of Kalinga to expand their kingdom towards the north-east. Thus 
Nandaprabhafljanavarman and Prabhanjanavarman (he may have been identical 
with the former) could adopt the glorious title of ‘‘Lord of the entire Kalinga" 
( sakala-kalingadhipati ). At this time the kingdom included at least the Ganjam 
District of Orissa and possibly extended up to the Mahanadi river. For a very short 
time this opened up a chance for Visnmism to penetrate into Ganjam and Central 
Orissa. But Prabhanjanavarman was unable to keep control over his recently expanded 
realm. The kingdom collapsed and its ruling dynasty disappeared from the scene of 
history. 

For the Vaijpavas, the fall of the dynasty was a serious setback. They 
lost their former royal support in Kalinga. All the following dynasties for more 
than 550 years to come were inclined towards Saivism. The rulers were devout 
worshippers of Siva and called themselves paramamahesvara. They also continued to 
support Jainism which had a strong traditional base among the people of Kalinga. 
There is no evidence to suggest that the Vaisnavas experienced persecution in Kalinga 
as they did in the llth-12th century in the Coja country. They simply did not receive 
much support from the ruling or wealthy classes of society. In one single instance, 
the god Narayaija, residing in a temple in the village Rohanaka (Ronanki in 
Srikakulam District of Andhra Pradesh) and described in an inscription as the 
“Only Lord of the Seven Worlds, sleeping on the seven Oceans”, received a grant 
of land for the continuation of his worship including offerings to the god (bali), 
oblations to the- manes (caru) and feeding of pilgrims (sattra), as well as for 
repairs of the temple. 11 But the general trend of the time went against the Vaisnavas. 
It had shifted markedly in favour of Saivism and Saktism, both of which gained 
wide popularity in the post-Gupta period. 

In the following centuries we come across a few Vaisnava names among 
the donees and officers mentioned in the grants of Kalinga and southern Orissa. 
They afford no proof that all the bearers of these names were in fact Vaisnavas. 
Nevertheless they indicate the survival of the Vaisnava tradition in Kalinga and 
the tendency of Brahmins to migrate and settle near the new centres of worldly 
power in Kortgoda. The policy applied for many centuries by the rulers throughout 
Orissa to invite Brahmins for settlement and to offer them considerable economic 
incentives in the form of tax-free income from donated villages shows that the Hindu 

D Bhagavatsviimi-nara)ana-pudfinudhyatah, Nirtgonji grant of Prabhanjanavarman, El, vol. 
30, p. 112sq; 10, vol. 1/2, p. 44sq. 

10 Siripuram and Srungavarapukota plates of Anantavarman, 10, vol. 1/2, p. 31sq. and p. 35sq. 

11 Narasimhapalli plates of Hastivarman, dated in Gartga Era 79 and issued from KaliAga- 
nagara. IO, vol. II, p. I4sq. 
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upper class bad to be strengthened and the rulers felt the need for more educated 
people to promote their cultural ambitions. (See also Ch. 3). To judge from the 
names and gotras, the influx of “non-local” upper-class people was in its majority 
cither Vedic-orthodox or Saiva-Sakta, but Sauras and Vai$pavas also entered the 
country. Three out of 37 Brahmin donees mentioned in the Patiakella plate of Sivaraja 
in such connection bear Vaisijava names 11 and again three out of 23 in the Orissa 
Museum plates of Madbavavarman. 13 Thus there was possibly a small scale 
immigration of Vaijnavas into Southern and Central Orissa in the Sailodbhava 
period (7th to 8th century) though the names, as mentioned before, are no reliable 
indication of their bearers’ religious persuasion. 

The immigrating Saivas belonged largely td the PSlupata sect which promoted 
as a characteristic feature the syncretistic Hari-Hara concept: Siva, the great god, 
included all other divinities, particularly Vi$nu who was but part of himself and 
in theology was subsequently equated with Siva’s Energy (iakti). As a consequence, 
the PS£upatas included themes of the Visnu mythology and representations from 
the great epics among the carvings of their temples with a view to manifest the all- 
inclusiveness of Siva. There are many such works of art related to Vi$tju on the 
early temples of Bhubaneswar and other places of Central Orissa. But they 
should not be mistaken as Vai$nava images. They are distinctly Saiva, although 
their appreciation presupposes an acquaintance of the educated viewer with the Visnu 
mythology. 


VJ$NUISM IN THE NORTH 

The Hflija invasions of the 6th century and the rapid decay of the Gupta 
empire caused serious unrest in the Brahmin communities of Northern India. 
This continued even after the accession of Har$avardhana in the early 7th century 
because the struggle for hegemony between Har$a, SaSanka and Pulake£in II did 
not sene to produce a feeling of political stability and security, and possibly also 
because of Har$a’s leaning towards Buddhism. As a consequence, Orissa witnessed 
towards the end of the 6th century and in the first half of the 7th century an immigra¬ 
tion of Brahmins of various gotras and Caracas from Northern India. In inscriptions 
from Uttara Tosali and Daksina Tosali 14 we find traces of these immigrants who 

is IO. vol. 1/2, No. 24. 

«IO, vol. 1/2, No. 37. 

14 Sumandala plates of Dharmaraja of the time of Prthivlvigraha, IO, vol. 1/2, pp. 113-116; 
El, vol. 28, pp. 79-85; 

Kanis plates of Sri Lokavigraha, El, vol. 28, p. 331; IO, vol. 1/2, pp. 120-123; 

Patiakella plate of Sivaritja, El, vol. 9, pp. 285-288; IO, vol. 1/2, pp. 124-127; 

Balasore copperplate inscription of Sri Bhanu, IHQ, vol. 11, pp. 611-618; IO, vol. 1/2, 
pp. 128-130; 

The Orissa Museum plates of Madhavavarman, El, vol. 24, p. 148-153; IO, vol. 1/2, 
pp. 186-190; 

Parikud plates of Madhyamarajadeva, El, vol. II, pp. 281-287; IO, vol. 1/2, pp. 199-205, etc' 
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received donations of tax-free villages in order to settle down permanently in Orissa. 
Some of these villages are in the Balasore district. In one case a group of 37 brah¬ 
mins, out of whom 6 bear Vai$Qava names, are mentioned as settling in a village 
in Dak$ina Tosali. 15 

The infiltration of North Indian traditions gradually turned out to be an 
important cultural factor in the subsequent period, especially during the Sailodbhava 
rule in Orissa which gave rise to a flourishing cultural epoch dominated largely by 
Saivism. But the existence of a small group of devotees of Vi$tju in Northern 
Orissa and in the PrScI valley of Puri District is attested by a few Vai$QftY 9 images 
of this period. Two of these images are in the Bhadrak subdivision of Bglagore 
district: A Narasimha image at Kaupur attributed to the ftth century 1 * and the 
fragment of an image with broken arms at Dolasahi which has been tentatively 
identified as an image of Vi$nu. 17 The most important and best preserved image is 
that of a four-armed Vi$pu with large halo, holding rosary and conch in his front 
hands while the other two hands rest on his companions cakrqpurufa and gadddevl 
(Fig. 48a). This image may belong to the 7th century. It is known as Mudgala- 
Madhava and is still worshipped in Mudugala village in the Kakatpur taluq of 
Puri district, together with a second becautiful image of the same name belonging 
to the Somavam$! period of ca. 11 th century. 

Stylistically the old Mudgala-Madhava image is clearly linked to the above- 
mentioned fragment of a Vi$ou image at Dolasahi (Balasore district), and advanced 
stages of the same style may be seen at Monastery I of Ratnagiri (8th century). 

The original Mudgala-Madhava image is noteworthy for its antiquity, 
its unusual representation with aksamSla 13 and for its name. The latter makes it 
possible to link the image to a family which occurs as mudgala-kula or maudgala- 
kola in inscriptions of the 6th and 7th centuries. 

Perhaps the oldest of these is the short inscription of two lines incised in 
a mined temple of Mohanagiri in the IfLalahandi District of Western Orissa. It 
simply perserves the name of one Sri Citracanda of the mudgala-kula .** 

In 580 A.D. one member of this apparently brahmin family ruled over 
Uttara Tosali, 20 probably as a feudatory of the Guptas. His name is MaharSjg 
SambhuyaSas. He uses the Gupta era, 21 but does not refer directly to any overlord, 


1 5 Patiakella plate of Sivaraja, (see note 14). 

10 S.C. De, Some Antiquities of South Balasore, OHRJ, vol. 1/4,1953, pp. 357-238. 

17 Loc. eit„ p. 261 and Plate 47, fig. 5. 

i® This emblem characterises the god as Narpyana, (t may also be held by the 8-armed 
variety of Vijiju. 

10,1/2, p. 154, Note: 

Sri mudgalakulaiya (sya) 
l&i] IcitracatKla [:] 

20 Soro plates of Sambhuyaias, 10, vol. 1/2, pp. 117-119. El, vol. 23, p. 201f; 

21 The date is given as samvat 260. The editor, N.G. Majumdar (El, vol. 23, p. 197) refers 
this date to the Kalacuri era and thus arrives at the date 308-509 A.D. S.N. Rajaguru, however, 
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a sign of the decay of Gupta control over Orissa. Maharaja Sambhuya$as of the 
mudgala-kula donated 8 Umpires of land at Ghant&karnaksetra near Sarepha (modern 
Soro) in Uttara Tosali to a brahmapa called Bharapa-svfimin. 

The next reference to the “spotless family of the descendent of Mudgala” 
( maudgal&malakule ) occurs in the Patiakella plate of Mahfirfija Sivar&ja, dated 603 
A.D. 1 * In this inscription there occurs the name of a supposed overlord of Mahflrflja 
Sivar&ja whose name cannot be clearly deciphered. It seems that the person 
referred to is again SambhuyaSas who is said to be a devotee of Siva (paramo- 
fllflheivara), and it is not impossible that Mahfirfija Sivarfija was the son of Mahfirfija 
§ambhijya$a$. 28 

Siv^raja ruled in Dak$ina Tosali where he donated an unidentified village 
to 37 brahmin immigrants. He is the last known ruler of the Mudgala family in 
Tosali. A few years later King §a$anka of Gaucja became overlord over Orissa. 
The Sailodbhgvas acknowledged his suzereinty and were made regents of Korigoda. 
What happened to the Mudgala family is not known. But there continued to live 
members of the mudgata-gotra in Orissa immediately after the accession of the 
Sailodbhayas: The Sailodbhava ruler Madhavavarman Sr! Sainyabhita gave the 


points out that the Kalacuri era was not used in Tpsali and Kalirtga, whereas the Gupta era 
was current in several inscriptions of the same period. There is no doubt that Rajaguru is right. 
The date, if calculated in the Gupta era, is 580 A.D. 
aa El, vol. 9, pp. 285-288; 10, yol. 1/2, pp. 124-127. 

The date is given as maMvQmtorqjyakdle tryadhikasUyuttara (portion missing, line 2) and 
samvat200 (portion missing?, ling 18). The date can thus be restored as sarjivat 283. Referred 
to the Gupta era it corresponds to 603 A.D. S.N. Rajaguru tried to postulate the existence of 
a Mfina era beginning in 240 A.D. and of an "imperial” Mana family (which is otherwise 
unknown throughout this period) on the basis of this inscription. (The Mdna-Samvat of Orissa, 
OHRJ, vol. 4/1, p.6-10). 

23 See Lines 3-5: 

maudgal&malakule gaganatalasltadidhitlniv&te 
sitacarite paramam&hesvarairUagguyayyane 
s&sati dakfit'iatosalydm. . . mah&r&ja sivarajah kusallj j 

R.D. Banerji, the editor of this text in EL vol. 9, pp. 285-288 translated the 
passage as follows: 

"Ip the spotless family of Maudgala, when the great worshipper of Mahesvara (Siva), the 
illustrious Sgggpyayyana, whose character was white and who was undisturbed like the moon 
in the. sky, was ruling jp Southern Toshali, Maharaja Si vara ja. .. being in good health. . .pro¬ 
claims; , » /*. Sten Konow who edited this volume of El. read Sambhuyayyenu instead of 
Sagguyayyane, Finally N.G. Majumdar (El, vol. 23, p. 200) proposed the reading Sambhuyasasy 
anui&sail . This last proposal was mostly accepted. It is indeed likely that Sambhuya£as is 
referred to, as the mention of rmjdgala-kula indicates. According to Majumdar's reading, Sambhu- 
yaias is recognised as overlord by Sivaraja. An alternative possibility, slightly closer to Sten 
Konow's reading would be.., Jambhuyaia [su]nu[:] iasati . .sivarajah. In this case, Sivargja is the 
son of Sambhuys&s in the spotless family of the deccndent of Mudgala. The date of the record, 23 
years after the Soro plates of Sambhuyasas, as well as the title (both bear the title maharaja!) 
tends to support the second conjecture. 
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village Ambagrama in Devagram a-vi$ay a to a donee called Narayana of Mudgalya- 
gotra (mudgalya-sagotra). 14 

The ruling members of the mudgala-kula seem to have been devotees of Siva, 
as their names Sambhuyaias and SivarSja indicate. And if the Patiakella plate of 
Sivaraja mentions indeed SambhuyaSas—either as father or as overlord—the latter 
is expressly said to be a Saiva ruler (parama-maheivara ).** The image of Mudgala- 
MSdhava is therefore not likely to have been worshipped by the Mudgala-kula rulers. 
It is possible that the image came into being and received its name when Sivaraja 
granted protection and gave land to the immigrant brahmins of Vai$nava creed. It is 
also possible that it was worshipped slightly later by members of the mudgala-gotra 
who were already Vaisriavas in the Sailodbhava period as attested by the proper 
name Narayana. 


VISNUISM IN THE WEST 

Another approach of the Vai§navas towards Central Orissa was from the west. 
Visnuism had established itself in the Raipur area of Madhya Pradesh during the 
Gupta period. Towards its end, Rajim and subsequently Sirpur became centres of 
Vai$nava religion. Its further advance from there into the bordering regions of 
Orissa was closely linked with the political development in this area. 

The Nalas of Pu$karl were a dynasty which had its capital in the Umarkot 
area cf the Koraput District and ruled over a territory comprising parts of the 
Koraput and Kalahandi District of Orissa as well as the former Bastar area of 
Madhya Pradesh. When they expanded their kingdom towards the north and west 
at the expense of the Vakafakas, the Vai$nava centre Rajim came to be included 
in their kingdom and as a consequence Visnuism could advance into the Koraput 
District of Orissa. 

The approximate date of the Nalas of Pu$karl is still a matter of dispute. 
Some scholars would place the Nalas in the second half of the Sth century. They 
maintain that the Nala kings Bhavadatta, Arthapati and Skandavarman were in 
conflict with the Vakafaka kings Narendrasena and P(thivT$ena II of the Nagpur 
line, and that the Nala dynasty was finally overthrown by the Vaka(aka king Harisena 
of the Vatsagulma (Basim) line. 2 * D.C. Sircar, S.N. Rajaguru and others prefer 
to date the Nalas later, because the CSlukya king KTrtivarman I (567-397) claims 
to have subdued the Nalas and to have destroyed their residence ( nilaya ). 27 This 
information tallies with the contents of an inscription of Maharaja Skandavarman 
of the Nala family, found at Potjiga^h in the Koraput District. 28 It refers to a 

2* Purujottampur plates of Madhavavarman, ed. by S.N. Rajaguru, Two copperplate grants of 
Mddhavavarman (Sri SainyabhUa II), OHRJ, vol. 2/3-4, pp. 6-24 (Text—pp. 20-22). 

25 Patiakella plate of SivarAja, toe. clt. (See note 14) line 3. 

2 « N.K. Sahu, 1971, p. 14. 

« HC1P, vol. 3, p. 189. 

** PodjgatJh stone inscription of Skandavarman. lO, vol. 1/2, p. 94. 
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shrine of Vi$pu which was built by the king after he had recovered the lost fortune 
of his family and repeopled his deserted capital city Pu$kari. The destruction of 
the city of the Nalas is thus mentioned by two independent sources. The Pod5gadh 
inscription was issued in the 12th regnal year of Skandavarman and represents a 
stage when the Nala king had recovered from the defeat at the hands of Klrtivarman. 
This places him in the latter part of the 6th century and the ruling period of his 
family would be the 6th and beginning of the 7th century. 28 The Vi$nu temple 
which he built apparently at Pcxjagadh is the first known Vaijnava shrine in western 
Orissa. The inscription was written on a pillar, probably a garutfa-stambha in front 
of the temple. It also records the grant of an estate in favour of the deity, and it is 
noteworthy that Vijnu is called Purufa in this connection. 

Another powerful dynasty with an inclination towards Visiiuism arose on 
the north-western border of Orissa when the Nalas lost their hold over the northern 
part of Dak$ipa Kosala to the so-called Sarabhapurlya dynasty (7th to the beginning 
of the 8th century). Their royal seal bears the figure of Gaja-LaksmT. Narendra, 
the second ruler of this dynasty was a paratna-bhagavata. 3 " His successor Prasan- 
namatra issued gold coins with the image of Garu^a flanked by a discus on its right 
and a conch on its left. 81 After him Mahajayaraja and Mahasudevaraja are described 
as parama-bhagavatas in their grants. 32 As the kingdom of Mahasudevaraja and his 
successor Pravararaja II in the beginning of the 8th century extended in the 
east into the present Sundargarh, Sambalpur, Bolangir and Kalahandi Districts of 
Orissa, there was a further chance for Vi$nuism to establish itself in western Orissa. 

Luckily, royal support for Vi$nuism continued even after the extinction of 
the SarabhapurTya line of kings in Dak$ina Kosala. Royalty was conferred on 
TTvaradeva, a descendant of the matrimonially related PanduvamsI princes of 
the Mekhala region, who had formerly been respected dignitaries in the Sarabbapuriya 
kingdom. TTvaradeva himself and his immediate successor Mahanannaraja designated 
themselves as paramavaifitavas, and Visnuism continued to be promoted under 
Har$agupta and his queen Vasa{a who seems to have acted as regent for her son 
Mahafivagupla Balarjuna while he was still a minor. 33 Later, after her retirement 
from actual politics, queen Vasata built the famous brick temple known as the 


29 D.C. Sircar, The Nalos, in: HCIP, vol. Ill, pp. 188-190; S.N. Rajaguru, IO, vol. 1/2, pp. 106- 

H2, 

30 Kurud plate of Maharaja Narendra, El, vol. 31, Nos. 35 and 36. 

31 V.P. Rode, JNSI, vol. 12, p. 9. 

32 Arang copperplate of MabUjayarija, Cl I, vol. Ill, No. 40; Kauvatala plates of Mahasudeva¬ 
raja, El, vol. 31, p. 314sq. 

33 The queen is credited with conducting the affairs of the state in verses 18-19 of the Sirpur 
stone inscription. (El, vol. 11, pp. 184-201; 10, vol. 4, p. 69sq.). Her son’s unusually long reign of 
at least 57 years also seems to indicate that he was still a minor when he ascended the throne 
of South Ko£ala. S.N. Rajaguru suggested that BalSrjuna’s maternal uncle Bhiiskaravarman run 
the administration on his behalf (IO, vol. 4, p. 352). 
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Laksroana temple in Sirpur 33 which belongs to the end of the 8th century. 36 

The temple is important not only as an architectural model for the Orissan 
brick temples at Ranipur-Jharial in the Sindhekela subdivision of Bolangir District, 
at Belkhandi in Kalahandi District, and at BaidyanSth in Bolangir District, all in 
western Orissa. It is also noteworthy that the inscription recording the construction 
of the Lak$mana temple opens with a salutation to Purusottama and continues to 
invoke this Purusottama as Nrsimha. 3 * Although Purusottama is a commonly used 
title of Vi$nu at least since the Gupta period and its occurrence at the beginning of 
an invocation of Vi$nu’s avatara Nrsimha is nothing extraordinary, this combination 
deserves notice because it is indicative of a trend in the Vaisnava religion to give 
special emphasis to the Nrsimha aspect of Visnu. We find this trend again in the 9th 
century in an inscription of the time of Narayana Pala (ca. 864 A.D.). 37 and finally 
in the Jagannatha cult in Puri. Jagannatha who was widely known as Purusottama 
up to the end of the 13th century seems to have had particularly close connections 
with Nrsimha at a certain stage of his history. Even today, Nrsimha plays an 
important role in the periodical renewal of the wooden images of Jagannatha. 38 He 
also plays a prominent part during the period of anavasara, when the images of 
Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra, after having been publicly bathed, remain 
withdrawn from the public for 15 days. Under the exclusive care of non-brahmanic 
priests, and accompanied with secret rites, all damages caused by the bathing are 
removed, the images are re-adjusted and their colours freshly painted. During this 
period, the daily brahmanical ritual in the temple is reduced to a minimum. Song, 
dance and music, the reading of sacred texts, the use of bells,- and even flowers and 
scents are avoided. The remaining rudimentary ritual is diverted to the Nrsimha 
image in the front hall of the temple. Nfsiinha’s mantra is uttered. Nrsimha even 
replaces Jagannatha as the object of meditation for his priests and devotees: The 
wooden god is to be removed even from imagination during this period. 3 * There can 
be no doubt about the close connection between Purusottama/Jagannatha and Nrsimha 
which expresses itself mainly in connection with those rituals concerned with the 
shaping of the wooden images themselves. 

The period of the incorporation of these mantras into the Jagannatha cult will 
be discussed in a subsequent chapter. Here we should only note that one of the 
most important elements of the later Jagannatha cult, i.e. the worship of Purusottama- 


31 Sirpur stone inscription, El, vol. 11, pp. 184-201; 10, vcl. 4, p. 69sq. 

33 The chronology of the PaijduvamsI kings and the date of their temples in Sirpur is still 
controversial. The Lakjmana temple has been assigned to the first half of the 7th century by 
V.V. Mirashi and others. 

3n Sirpur stone inscription (see note 34) verses 1-3. 

37 Gaya Inscription of the time of Nurayapa Pala, El, vol. 35, p. 226$q. Vi$nu who assumes 
the man-lion form (narasitn han't pa) is praised in this inscription as the only Lord of the world 
(lokatkanittha ), a term which foreshadows the later designation Jagannatha. 

3S G.C. Tripathi, 1974, p. 416; and his chapter on Navakalevara below, chapter XIII. 

3 * Mandira Samtlear, I, No. 20. p. 2f. 
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Nfsimha, can be traced back to Sirpur in the upper Mahiinadi valley, the ancient 
capital of Dak§ina Kosala. It is here that during the late ParujuvamsI period we 
find one of the germs which later developed into the composite JagannStha cult 
of Orissa. Its curious distortion into a semi-tribal element will be discussed by A. 
Eschmann in chapter 5. Here it may be noticed only that this development is 
probably closely linked with the political fate of the PaptJuvamSl dynasty which, 
being driven away from the political centre of South Kosala by the Kalacuris, 
was forced to retreat into largely tribal areas of the Bolangir and Sambalpur 
^Districts of western Orissa. The dynasty changed its name and became the SomavamsI 
dynasty. Two generations later, it established itself also in coastal Orissa. 

Tantrism and Saktism were powerfully rising movements at this period. 
These popular trends could to some extent be incorporated into the Vaisnava 
creed by means of the Narasimha cult. On the whole, however, Visnuism was slow 
and reluctant to adjust itself to Tantric requirements. Therefore, from the 8th to the 
12th century, the general trend was clearly in favour of Saivism, which was unrestric¬ 
tedly free to accept, or to promote, Tantric and Sakta developments and which 
even absorbed Tantric Buddhism to a large extent. 

Under these circumstances the expanding force of Visnuism was greatly 
reduced. In Dak$ina Kosala the setback for Vi$nuism occurred during the reign 
of MahSsivagupta BiUrjuna in the first half of the 9th century, after the queen 
mother Vasata had died. The king himself, following the general tendency of the 
period, was a devotee of Siva. He honoured Saiva ascetics, made donations to Siva 
temples and characterized himself as a devotee of Siva (parama mahesvara) in his 
inscriptions. Similarly, his successors were all devotees of Siva. We are therefore 
inclined to believe that of whatever progress Visnuism could make under the 
PanduvamsI dynasty, the major part has to be assigned to the period prior to 
queen Vasata's death. 

The gradual eastward movement of Vi$riuism during the rule of the 
Panrjuvamsls and early SomavamsTs 40 of South Kosala can be traced in several 


40 The Papduvamsis and Somavamsls belong to the same family but they arc probably not 
linked by direct legitimate succession. In the middle of the 9th century the Panduvamsis lost the 
western and central parts of their country to the invading Kalacuris of Tripurt. They were forced 
to retreat to the eastern tracts of Dak$ipa Kosala with Sonepur as one of its political centres. The 
proud title of "supreme lord of the whole of Kosala" ( sakalakosal&dliipati ) was given up and sub¬ 
stituted by the title "supreme Lord of Trikaliriga" (trikalingadhipati). The territory of TrikaliAga 
comprising the hill tracts of the Kalahandi and Koraput districts of Orissa had a certain strategical 
importance but it was in no way comparable to the Raipur-Sirpur area which they had lost. The 
temporary decline of the family's fortune is obvious and can also be noticed in the injerior orna¬ 
mentation and reduced scale of their buildings. 

Whether this calamity befell the dynasty during the lifetime of Mahgsivagupta Balarjuna or 
immediately after his death is still uncertain. His successor Mahibhavagupta Janamejaya 1 was 
a scion of the same family but apparently not the legitimate heir to the throne which he attained 
by his own valour. He and his successors ceased to refer to their descent from the Parujava lineage, 
using instead a traditional alternative designation of the family which was "the family of the 
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monuments of western Orissa. From the middle of the 9th century onwards it 
advanced even beyond the borders of South Kosala into the territories of the 
Bhafljas and the Bhauma-karas. That some members of the Bhaflja family embraced 
Visnuism is known from their inscriptions. 11 The access of Visnuism into the 
Bhauma kingdom was facilitated by two of the Bhauma queens, one hailing from 
the South of India, the other from South Kosala, who were both devotees of Vi$nu. 42 

One of the characteristic marks of the Vi$nu temples built by the Pindu- 
vamsls and early Somvamils of Daksina Kosala is the representation of Vi$pu 
Anantasayin in the centre of the door lintel. This feature which is known from the 
Lak$mana temple at Sirpur and from the massive western entrance to the compound 
of the Rajivalocana temple at Rajim 43 penetrated far into western Orissa, but never 
reached coastal Orissa. In Sonepur two ancient temples 44 have a lintel with 
Visnu Anantasayin, although at present they are dedicated to Siva. Both were 
reconstructed and converted into Saiva temples at a later age. By the time when 
the Somavamsls came to power in coastal Orissa, this tradition of carving Visnu 
Anantasayin on the door lintel had ceased to exist. 

The two colossal Anantasayin images found in the upper Brahman! valley 
north-west of Talcher 4 * have to be viewed in this perspective. They show that tradi¬ 
tions from Daksina Kosala were carried into the Bhauma territory by PfthivI 
Mahadevi alias Tribhuvana Mahadevi II. She was a princess of the royal house 
of Daksina Kosala and married the Bhauma king Subhikaradeva IV. The two 
Anantasayin images may be safely attributed to her influence and most probably 
to her short rule in the last decade of the 9th century. 43 


moon** or Soma dynasty ( somnkula , sotTutvamia). Under this name they rose to great fame in the 
second half of the 10th century when the whole of coastal Orissa came under their dominion. 

When I refer to “early Somavamsa** it is the period between the death of Mahfi&vagupta 
Balarjuna and the accession of Yayati to the throne of coastal Orissa (Utkala) which is intended. 

41 El, vol. 18, pp. 296-298; vol. 9, 271-277. 

42 Tribhuvana Mahadevi I, wife of Santikaradeva I, and Pfthivi Devi alias Tribhuvana 
MahadevI II, wife of Subhakaradeva IV. The information that Dairfi Mahadevi was also a devotee 
of Vi$pu, repeated by many scholars who all copy from each other (last instance is K.C. Mishra, 
1971, p. 22) is wrong: the Kumurang plate of this queen dearly states that she was parama - 
mahefvari. (Kumurang plates of Dapdl Mahadevi, line 25, Text in B. Mishra, 1943, p. 63). There 
was considerable increase in the number of families with Vai$nava tradition in the Balasore district 
at the time of Subhakaradeva 1 who settled 200 brahmin immigrants in two villages. Out of these 
one forth bore Vai$nava names. (Neulpur plate of Subhakaradeva, B. Misra, 1934, p. lsq.) 

43 The prakara wall and its main entrance was one of several important additions to the Raji¬ 
valocana temple, made during the Pan<juvam$I period. See M.G. Dikshit, 1960, pp. 29-30. 

44 The Suvarnameru and RameSvara temples. The Sonepur plates of Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya, dated in his 17th regnal year, record the gift of a village to a merchants* association 
immigrated from Khadirapadra and the immediate transfer of the same village by the merchants 
to the temples of Kesava and Aditya. (10, vol. 4, No. 22.) 

45 One of these images is at Bhimakhapd* in the Kanika Taluk of Dhenkanal district about 
18 miles north-west of Talcher. The other is in the bed of the BrahmapI river near Sarartga village 
in the Parjang Taluk of the same district, about 5 miles north of Talcher. 

10 Her Baudh plates are dated in Bhauma era 158=894 A.D. 
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la the same period, about 900 A.D., the idea of joint worship of Vi$nu 
and Siva gained ground and led to new architectural experiments. The two gods 
were worshipped side by side, in twin temples of identical shape, placed on a com¬ 
mon platform. Such twin temples for NJlamadhava Vi$nu (Fig. 49) and Siddhesvara- 
Siva were built on the bank of the Mahanadi river at Gandharadi 17 in the territory 
of the Bhaftjas of Khifijali. An inscription of the same period, issued from Svetaka 
(northern Ganjam), records the grant of a piece of land, part of which was divided 
in equal shares between Vi$nu-Lokamadhava and Siva-Svayambhukesvara, while the 
rest was given to different Brahmanas. 48 

In principle, the idea of building twin temples was not new. In Bhubaneswar 
there already existed such twin temples for Siva and Sakti (Sisiresvara and Kapalinl) 
or for two aspects of Siva (Uttaresvara and Bhlmesvara). There existed also Harihara 
images on Siva temples, intended to show the all-embracing quality of Siva who 
comprised even Visnu within himself. But to place the two gods Visnu and Siva 
with equal status side by side and to worship them jointly was a new concept in 
Orissa. It was taken over by the imperial Gmgas who built the twin temples 
for Nilamadhava and Siddhesvara at Kantilo on the Mahanad? river. This concept 
became extremely important in the history of Orissan religion, as it provided the 
basis for the Jagannatha trinity which was developed in the Ganga period and 
consists of the juxtaposed gods Vistju (Jagannatha, Krsna) and Siva (Balabhadra, 
Samkarsana) together with a common Sakti (Subhadra, KatyayanI) (Fig. 44). 

The entire early period of 600 years from the 4th century to the beginning 
of the 10th century A.D. which has been discussed up to this point, has as yet not 
yielded inscriptional references in any part of Orissa or Kalinga containing the 
slightest hint of the existence of a Purusottama-Ksetra in Orissa or of a Purusottama 
temple on the sea shore. Archaeology also has failed to discover any traces of Visnu 
temples in Central Orissa. The Mahabharata, which in its Tlrthayatta section of the 
Vanaparvan contains three different accounts of celebrated TIrthas, has also 
nowhere mentioned Purusottama in Puri or elsewhere on the sea shore, although it 
mentions Svayambhu LokeSvara and the vedi, a famous spot in Puri itself, 48 thus 
testifying to the antiquity of Puri as a place on the pilgrims route. But there obviously 
existed no famous Vaisnava deity at that period, nor any time up to the beginning 
of the 10th century. 

This forces us to reconsider the date of Murari whose Anarghard-ghavandta- 
kam was staged, as the text itself says, at the time of a ydird of the god Purusottama, 
the consort of Kamala who was worshipped on the sea shore. 80 Murari’s date 

17 Ch. Fabri, 1974, pp. 137-139 gives his reasons for dating the temples of Gandharadi 200 
years earlier in the end of the 7th or beginning of the 8th century A.D. They do not convince me. 
This type of temples was built up to the end of the Bhauma period. 

El, vol. 26, pp. 165-171. 

10 Mahabharata III, 114, 17-22; R. Geib, 1975, p. 25. 

r,n Nirijaya Sggara Press cd., p. 8; K.N. Mahapatra, 1954. pp. 9-10 and often repeated by 
various scholars. 
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according to Durgaprasad is the middle of the 9th century. S.N. Dasgupta and S.K. 
De in their History of Sanskrit Literature (p. 449) give reasons for placing him at 
the end of the 9th or beginning of the 10th century. K.N. Mahapatra 51 bases his 
arguments on the 9th century date for Murari. M. Winternitz, following Bha{tanatha 
Svamin had placed Murari between 1050 and 1135 A.D. 52 and this was accepted by 
D.C. Sircar. 53 The archaeological data show that the composition of Anarghardghava 
prior to the 10th century is unlikely. And Murari's description of Puru$ottama as 
sitting with Kamala on his lap—if it refers to the well-known sculptures of this type 
in Orissa (fig. 51) which is likely— strongly suggests a date after the composition 
of the Saradatilaka (early 11th century 54 in Kashmir and its spread to Orissa, i.e. 
probably after the middle of the 11th century A.D. 

THE SOMAVAM$IS IN ORISSA 

We have seen that two important elements of the later Jagannatha cult, 
namely (1) the connection of Puru>oUmi with N msimha and (2) the juxtaposition 
ofVi$nuand Siva on a common platform (veil) were possibly introduced into 
Central Orissa from the West along the Mihanadi river. Both elements were present 
in the western hill tracts of Orissa around 900 AD. They could advance further 
down into the coastal area in the middle of the 10th century when Yayati I establish¬ 
ed the SomavamsI rule in Utkala. 

There is a difference of opinion among scholars whether it was Yayati I or 
Yayati II who extended his powers over the Utkala region. 6 '' As the two rulers are 
separated from each other by about 100 years v/ith at least three important rulers 
(Bhlmaratha, Dharmaratha, Naghusa/Indraratha) intervening between them, the 
question is of considerable importance. My decision in favour of Yayati I is based 
on historical considerations and on the archaeological remains in Puri and 
Bhubaneswar. Bhlmaratha is credited with the installation of the saptamdtrkds in 
Puri and Indraratha almost certainly constructed the Rajaranl temple in Bhuba¬ 
neswar (ca. 1000), the ancient name of which was Indresvara according to late 
medieval texts. There is no reason to distrust these traditions as they agree with the 
approximate dates attributed to these monuments on the basis of their style. There¬ 
fore SomavamsI rulers were in possession of coastal Orissa prior to Yayati If. An 
equally valid argument for this assertion can be derived from relating the SomavamsI 
genealogy to the period of SomavamsI rule in Orissa. Their total reigning period 

51 K.N. Mahapatra, 1954, p. 10. 

:>2 M. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literature Bd. 3, (1920, Reprint 1968), p. 241 sq. 
(English edition, vol. III/l, p. 271). 

53 El, vol. 33, p. 184, note. 

,l J. Gonda, 1963, p. 28, note 9. 

55 K.C. Panigrahi, 1961b, is the scholar who most explicitly claimed that this achievement 
goe9 to the credit of Yayati I. Most other scholars, including S.N. Rajaguru, disagree with 
him and argue in favour of Yayati II, 
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from the end of the Bhauma-kara dynasty (ca. 950) to the beginning of Imperial 
Gahga rule (1112/13) was about 162 years. Yayati II, who was a cousin of Dharma- 
ratha and had distinguished himself in many battles (possibly as a general under the 
Kalacuri king Gahgeyadeva) was an old man of at least 65 years™ when he was 
elected as king of the entire region of Kalinga, Kongoda, Utkalq and Dak$ina 
Kosala. 57 He was followed by the four rulers UdyotakcSari, Janamejaya II, Puran- 
jaya, and Karna who was ousted from his kingdom by Anantavarman Codagahga- 
deva. Even if we allow another 20 years of rule to the old YaySti II and about 12 
years to Karna (out of which only six years are certain) we would get 130 years of 
reign for only three rulers, which is extremely unlikely. (The average was 20 years in 
the Eastern Gahga dynasty and 11 years in the Bhaumakara dynasty.) On the other 
hand, the whole line of Somavamsi kings after Yayati I (who was also an old man 
when he conquered Utkala 85 fits perfectly into the period of 162 years. It is to be 
remembered that three or four kings of the Somavamsi line belonged to the same 
generation: they were Dharmaratha, his brother Naghusa, his brother Indraratha, 
(who may be identical with the former) and his cousin Yayati II. 

These arguments all show that it cannot have been Yayati 11 who established 
the Somavamsi rule in Utkala. We therefore have to revert to Yayati I as the founder 
of the empire. Only one of his inscriptions belongs to coastal Orissa. He probably 
divided his territory into two units, giving Utkala to his brother Vicitravlrya while 
he himself remained in Daksina Kosala. The two regions were later united for a short 
time under Yayati II, but separated again by his son UdyotakeSari. 

Theoretically, the tradition which credits Yayati (I) with the construction of 
an earlier temple of Purusottama in Puri may have been based on fact: it is not in 
conflict with the historical development of religion in Orissa. The problem is that 
the SomavamSis themselves are silent about this achievement. During the period of 
more than 160 years of their rule, neither Purusottama, nor Jagannatha, nor a temple 
of Madhava, nor any other Visnu temple was ever mentioned in Somavamsi inscrip¬ 
tions. Yet such a temple existed in their kingdom, and it was known in distant parts 
of India. Evidently, the later Gahga inscriptions from the Dasgoba copper plate 
grant of Rajarajadeva III (1198-1211) onwards are wrong when they claim all the 
merit for Anantavarman Codagaiigadeva by stating that only Gangesvara built the 
temple of Purusottama while other kings neglected this task. 

The following inscriptions prove this fact: 

— In the undated Kalidindi grant of the eastern Calukya king Rajaraja I, the 
introductory verse describes Brahma as born from the lotus which grows from the 

&« S.C. De, 1964, p. 68. 

'•>*' Jatesinga and Dungi Plates of Mahasivagupta Yayati, line 14, lO, vol. 4, p. 220. 

58 This results from the fact that Tribhuvana-Mahadevl II was his sister. She ruled in 
the last decade of the 9th century. 
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navel of the great lord NarSyaija- Puru$ottama at Sridhfima. 5 ® Sridhama or 
£rik$etra is one of the names of the sacred area of Puri. The inscription belongs 
to the last decade of Rijarija's reign, i.e. to the middle of the 11th century. 

— The Nagpur stone inscription® 0 dated in (Vikrama-) samvat 1161 = 1104 A.D. 
refers among other things to a military campaign which the Param&ra king 
Lak$madeva led towards eastern India. In this connection it states in verse 44 that 
wise men on the eastern ocean cleverly praised the king (by comparing him to 
Puru$ottama). The passage runs as follows: 


While he was causing bashfulness mixed with joy, wise men near the eastern 
ocean proclaimed his (Lak$madeva’s) (song of) praise which was artful 
(because of double meaning): 


“O king, 

that Purusoltama is the lord, 
to whom §rl resorted, 
who relieved this Universe 
by putting into bondage 
the enemy Bali, 
and who supported 
the earth.” 


“O king, 

you are the best of men, 
to whom (royal) fortune resorted, 
who relieved this Universe 
by putting into bondage 
strong enemies 
and who supported 
the earth.” 


— The Pujaripali inscription of Gopaladeva® 1 names Puru$ottama in a list of holy 
places. The inscription is also undated. But the Boramdeo temple inscription 
written in Kalacuri era (8->0=1088 A.D.) was also issued by a Gopaladeva. If the 
two Gopalas are identical, the PQjaripali inscription could be assigaed to the end 
of the 11 th century. 

— Finally, the Maihar stone inscription records the construction of a temple dedicat¬ 
ed to Sarasvatl in Madhya Pradesh, which was built in memory of a young scholar 
called Damodara who died at Puri where he had gone on a pilgrimage. In verses 
35 and 39 it refers to Puru$ottama on the sea shore among the 0<Jra people.® 2 The 

El, vol. 29, p. 65: 

sridhdmnab purufottamasya mahato ndrdyanasya prabhor 
nndbhlpamkaruhid babhu [va jagata)s sraffd (svayam)j bhus tatabl 
•“Edited by Kielhorn in El, vol. 2, p. 180sq. Vers44reads (theoriginal has generally 
va for bd)i 

devUsau purufottamab sa bhagavdn uiiSriye yah iriya 
yenedam balivairibandhavidhind viivam samiivdsitaml 
yen&dhdri vasundharetl dadhatah sdnandamanddkfatdm 
yasya prdcyapayonidhau budhajanatr wydjastutih praslutdH 
« Mahakoiala Historical Society’s Papers, vol. 2, p. 68, cited by K.N. Mahapatra 1954 

p. 15. 

•* El, 35, p. 17tsq. 

Verse 35: samudramajjan&n riunam odrefu puruyottamamj 

drffvd tavdmtike bhuyab purdgacchaty ayam SISub/l 
Verse 39: tatai ca gapitair eva divasair devadurlabhah / 

prilptavOn Jaladhes tTram drflai ca puruyottamab/l 
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epigraph has been tentatively assigned by its editor to the 'middle of the 10th 
century on paleographical grounds, but this method of dating [has often proved 
to be unreliable. 

None of these inscriptions' 3 can refer to the present Jagannatha temple, the 
construction of which probably started after 1135 A.D." Therefore the MSdala 
POHJVs tradition that an older dilapidated temple was pulled down in order to build 
the present one' 3 rests on solid ground: there existed a famous Puru$ottama temple 
in Purl during the SomavamSI rule. It was widely known since the middle of the 11th 
century. 

In view of the dates of the above-mentioned inscriptions—the slightly doubt¬ 
fully dated Nfaihar inscription excluded—the traditional attribution of the Puru$ot- 
tama temple to Yayati Keiarl could apply to Yayati II. But the following reasons 
suggest that this temple was a century older and is more correctly attributed to 
YaySti I, if at all the connection with Yayati is to be believed: 

— The Maihar inscription, though uncertain in its date, need not be disregarded; 

— Sufficient time is allowed for the temple to gain great fame; 

— Remnants of a temple of early SomavamsT style exist in Puri (see below page 3 If). 

— The temple, if built by Yayati I, would be old enough to have been in a state of 
decay by the beginning of the 12th century. 

Unfortunately none of the unequivocal references to Purusottama of Puri in 
other literary sources is old enough to help in this matter. Except for the Anarghar&g- 
/iava, the date of which is to be reconsidered as stated above, none of the literary 
sources quoted by K.N. Mahapatra and K.C. Misra 60 is earlier than Yayati II. 


— The Prabodhacandrodaya which refers to the temple of Purusottama on the sea 
shore in Utkala' 7 was written between 1073 and 1076, more than 30 years after 
YaySti II. 

• s The Kalian copper plate of Srklharann Rata, dated by D.C. Sircar to the second half of 
the 7th century A.D. (IHQ, vol. 23, pp 221-241) has been wrongly cited by K.C. Mishra, 1971, 
p. 35sq and K.N. Mahapatra, 1972, p. 8 to prove that Purusottama Jagannatha of Puri was already 
famous in the 7th century. The inscription does not refer to Purusottama k$etra on the sea shore 
but simply praises Purusottama. This was a common name of Vi$pu used throughout Indian 
this period as can be shown from numerous inscriptions and literary works. They do not prove 
the existence of a Purusottama temple in Puri. The same applies for all arguments advanced 
by both scholars to prove that Purusottama was worshipped in Puri prior to the 8th century 
(K.C. Mishra, 1971, pp. 35-36; K.N. Mahapatra, 1972, p. 10-13) and even became the presiding 
deity of the Kingdom rdffra-devatu) during the Bhauma rule (K.C. Mishra, 1971 p. 38-39), 

41 On the date see H.v. Stietencron, 1978. 

95 Madalii Pdiiji, Priichi edition, p. 30. 

94 K.N. Mahapatra, 1954, p. 9ff and K.C. Mishra, 1971, p. 35(T. 

87 Prabodhacandrodaya of Krsna MiSra, Act II. 
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— The Rudrayamala tantra* * is not a work of a single period. It is full of later 
additions. Therefore the mention of its name in a manuscript of the BrahmayS- 
mala tantra dated 1052 A.D.* a has no value whatever for dating its passages 
about JagannStha. Such passages may belong to any time between the 11th and 
15th century, as they refer to the image of Jagannfitba with KamalS on his lap. 

— The same applies to the Tantrayamala and Kalikd Purina 70 passages. 

— The Birhaspatyasutra 71 belongs to the 12th century. 

— Satfinanda’s Bhasvati which was completed in 1100 A.D. at Puri and the Kjtya 
Kalpataru of 1110 A.D. also do not help.™ 

We therefore have no reliable non-epigraphic literary source prior to the 
middle of the 11th century, as long as Murari’s date is not satisfactorily proved to 
be earlier. Our only basis for attributing the Puru$ottama temple to Yayati I are 
the few considerations mentioned above, of which the decay of the temple in 
the beginning of the 12th century is the strongest argument. 

The information that the temple was dilapidated in the time of Anantavarman 
Codagahgadeva 73 is indirectly confirmed by the two earliest Ganga inscriptions in 
Puri. Although they mention Purujottama, they were not attached to his temple but 
to the temples of Markan^eivura and Nfsimha. 74 

If we combine the evidence regarding the decay of the temple with the com¬ 
plete silence of the SomavamS! inscriptions regarding the god Puru$ottama, it appears 
that the rulers of this dynasty neglected the temple. If Yayati I was the builder, 
could it be that his successors did not consider the temple to be important? Or was it 
not at all connected with this dynasty? 

Yayati I, like his predecessor and his successors, was a devotee of Siva. 
Therefore the ancient Saiva ksetra of Bhubaneswar benefited most by his accession 
to power in coastal Orissa. It became the religious centre of an increasingly prospe¬ 
rous kingdom and during the next 160 years or so of Somavam4l rule it was 
embellished with temples unequalled in the whole of Eastern India. 

Not a single temple of'Vi^u was erected at Bhubaneswar during this long 
period. But Vi$nuism gained ground in other parts of coastal Orissa during the Soma- 
vamll rule. The most important area of Vai$nava settlements was in the PracI valley 
near the border of the present Cuttack and Puri Districts in the Mahanadi delta. 
I have referred above to this Vai$oava community in connection with the ancient 


•8 Cited by K.N. Mahapatra, 1954, p. 11. 

•* H.P. Sastri, Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 1906-1911, p.3. Even this date 
would be later than Yayati II. 

w Quoted by K.N. Mahapatra, 1954, p. 12 and K.C. Mishra, 1971, pp. 37-38. 

™ K.C. Mishra, 1971, p. 36. 

Both works referred to by K.C. Mishra 1971, p. 36. 
m The MadalU PJilJi confounds him with Anahgabhima. 

N IO, vol. 3/1, No. 120 and A. Joshi, 1961. 
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image of Mudgala-Madhava. One further image* possibly belonging to the Bhauma 
period, is at present inserted in a new temple at Nibharana village on the border of 
the Cuttack and Puri districts. But the main growth of this community occurred in 
the SomavamSl and Gahga periods. A considerable number of well executed Vi$nu 
images of the 11th to 14th century have been recovered from this area. The earlier 
ones are images of the standing four-armed god who shows varadamudrd and 
a sign of padma with his lower right hand, whereas the other hands hold his attributes 
cakra (upper right), Sankha (upper left) and gadd (lower left). These images, represent¬ 
ing Vasudeva according to iconographical texts, 73 are locally known as MSdhava. 
Some images of this type, executed in bluish-black chlorite stone, became famous 
as Nllamadhava (fig. 50). Later, the image of the seated Lak$ml-Narayana or 
Kamalapati came into vogue of which a beautiful example can be seen near the village 
Chaurasi in the same region (fig. 51). 

In this connection it may be noted that according to tradition the original 
image of the Jagannatha temple in Purl was a stone statue 76 of Nllamadhava. It 
disappeared and was later substituted by wooden images. This tradition derives from 
the fact that Nllamadhava images certainly were for a long time the most 
important Vai$nava cult objects of the area. And it was precisely because of the 
legendary association with Jagannatha that Madhava remained extremely popular in 
Orissa up to the 16th century. 

That the SomavamsI rulers themselves were not altogether unaffected by the 
expansion of Vi$nu worship in Central Orissa is shown by an inscription of Mahabha- 
vagupta UddyotakeSarT, dated in his 4th regnal year (ca. 104^ A.D.). The king, 
praising his father Yayati II, refers to him as pratinidhir madhusudanasya , “the 
representative (or likeness) of Madhusudana”. 77 This comparison with Vi$nu does 
not yet imply that the king was considered as a representative of the god in a 
hierarchic sense—such became the case only from the beginning of the 13th century 
onwards when the Ganga and SuryavamsI kings ruled literally as “representatives’'’ 
of Lord Jagannatha on earth. 78 In the first half of the 12th century it was just a 
simple comparison, implying that both the enemy destroying power of Vi$nu and 
his beauty were present in Yayati II. The fact that Uddyotakesari uses the allusion 
testifies to the religious broad- mindedness of this king who not only completed 
the great Lingaraja temple in Bhubaneswar but also supported the Jainas at 
Khairfagiri/ Udayagiri.™ 

75 Agoi Puraija 44, 47: 

dakfine tu kare cakram adhastfit padmam eva caj 

vame iankham gadadhastad vasudevasya lakfanat/1 (Sic!) 

76 Purufottamakfetrasya vifnor n!lasmavar$manah , Utkalakhanda of Skanda Purana , 9,55; 
n}lendramanipfi$anamayi murtih purdtant, loc. cit. 9,63. For the theological implications of this 
legend see below, chapter 2 by G.C. Tripalhi. 

77 Narasimbapur plates of Mahabhavagupta Udyotakesart, IO, vol. 4, No. 35, incs 22-23. 

78 H. Kulke 1975, chapter II, 2, and below, chapter 8. 

78 UddyotakeSarl repaired an old well and set up images of the 24 Tirthartkaras: Lalatendu 
cave inscription, El, vol. 13, p. 165sq; IO, vol. 4, No. 36. 
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In the last third of the 11th century the Somavamsl kingdom began to decline. 
Dak$iQa Kosala was lost to the Telugu Cojas in ca. ld70 A.D. and the kingdom 
finally collapsed in 1112 A.D., when the southern neighbour Anantavarman Codaga- 
Agadeva of KaliAga conquered Orissa. He was the medium by which the next strong 
impulse of Viwuism was introduced in Orissa. It came again from the south. 

ANANTAVARMAN COPAGANGADEVA 

Anantavarman CodagaAgadeva was, like all his predecessors, a devotee 
of Siva GokanjeSvara. During the first 31 years of his reign he referred to himself as 
paramo-mSheSvara. But in the Korni plates dated Saka 1034=1112 A.D. he changes 
his attitude and appears to demonstrate religious universality by applying to himself 
the three juxtaposed titles parama mahesvara, parama vaifnava, parama brah many a. 
Already his next major charter, the Vishakhapatnam plates dated in Saka 1040= 1118 
A.D. retains only the last two of these titles: it omits parama mShesvara. What led 
to this change? 

Many scholars have spoken of a “conversion” of Anantavarman Codaganga- 
deva from Saivism to Vi$nuism and claimed that it was under the impact of the 
preaching of Ramanuja (1056-1137) that this conversion took place. 80 In fact, 
Ramanuja had a tremendous influence, and during his time the SrT Vai$nava 
movement spread rapidly into KaliAga and into Orissa. One of the contemporaries of 
Anantavarman CodagaAgadeva, the Raja Jaya Bhaftjadeva, is also known from his 
inscriptions to have joined the Vai$ijava religion although he had been a devotee of 
Siva before. 81 

A perusal of the inscriptions of the time of Anantavarman Cotjagangadeva 
has shown that in his case such a conversion did not take place. 81 Privately, the 
king’s devotion to Siva was not affected. A large number of “unofficial” inscriptions, 
especially inscriptions referring to grants made by his brother or by his numerous 
queens, continue to call him a devotee of Siva ( parama malteSvara).* 3 

On the other hand, the king seems to have been keenly aware of the spiritual 
trends 1 of his time. He was ready to adjust himself to them and to use them for his 
own political purposes. As expressed in his abovementioned Korni plates, he was 
willing to support all who supported him in turn, whether they be Saiva or Vaijnava 
or others. 81 He later built the huge temple at Puri for the god Vijnu, very likely 
in order to base his power on a risiog movement. In his Vishakhapatnam plates 
which were taken as a proof of his conversion, he suppressed the reference to his 

80 See e.g. IO, vol. 3/2, p. LI I. 

81 Antigram plates of Jaya Bhaftja dcva, El, vol. 19, p. 43sq. 

8 ~ H. Kulke, 1975, chapter 11, 2, and below, chapter 8. 

83 IO, vol. 3/1, Nos. 78,98-105, 111, 124, 134, 137. Their dates range from 1121-1132 A.D. 

81 One of his vassals, the disampoti KAroandi. imitated bis overlord by also declaring 
himself to be both parama-mUheivara and parama-va/snava: Alagum inscription of 1136 A.D., IO, 
vol.3/1, No. 165. 
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devotion to Siva because the donation was made to a devotee of Vi$c.u, a certain 
Madhava who belonged to a Vai$nava family. In donations to Siva temples such as 
the BbimeSvara temple at Drak$arama or the Nilakanthesvara temple at Bobbili a 
similar policy was followed, i.e. the king was only represented as devotee of 
Siva. Therefore, instead of proving a conversion, the inscriptions only show that on 
the occasion of gifts to temples or private persons the king refrained from 
hurting the feelings of his subjects. 

Some other important facts emerge from the inscriptions. The first refers 
to the Madhukesvara temple at Mukhalingam which was the main temple in the 
capital of the Eastern Ganga kings up to 1135 A.D. Madhukesvara was the actual 
state deity of the Gangas, replacing the family god Gokarijesvara on the Mahendra 
Mountain for practical purposes, because the latter was too difficult of access. 8 * 
That the temple served as a kind of legal archive of the state is evident: even inscrip¬ 
tions recording gifts to other temples or to private persons were inserted into the 
walls or incised on the pillars of this temple for easy reference. 

With this “official status” of the Madhukesvara temple in mind one should 
consider the following facts. 

An important and auspicious event in the religious calendar of the Vai$navas, 
the so-called mahadvddaii —also known as devotsava-dvadasi or utthana-dvadafi — 
which is celebrated on the 12th tit hi 88 of the bright fortnight in the month KSrttka 
when Vi$nu is supposed to rise from his sleep, was observed in the temple of 
Madhukesvara. Donations, mainly of a perpetual lamp, were made to the god on 
this occasion. The inscriptions recording such gifts on mahadvadaii occur from §aka 
1030=1108 A.D. onwards. 87 From the same year onwards the name of one 
Prolacari ( Prolacdrya ) who seems to have been a Vai$nava priest appears in the 
inscriptions of the temple. He was appointed in the Madhukesvara temple for several 
years. Later he was transferred to the Nilisvara {Nilakanthesvara) temple at 
Bobbili where his name occurs for eleven more years from £aka 1044 to Saka 
1055=1122-1133 A.D. 

An earlier inscription of §aka 1035=1083 A.D. mentions already a pujari 
of Madhukesvara with the name Narayanabhatfa. 88 His connection with Vi$puism is 
likely but less certain. 

A Vi$nu image was installed (in a separate shrine?) in the Madhukesvara 
temple and dancing girls were appointed for it. 88 

These details show that at least as early as 1108 A.D., i.e. four years 

05 Madhukesvara is even identified with Gokarnesvara under the designation Gokarija- 
MadhukeSvara in one inscription at Mukhalingam. IO, vol. 3/1, No. 32. 

80 Sometimes called utthAnaikadail, because the awakening takes place at the end of the 11th 

tithi. 

87 An earlier occurrence of Saka 1015= 1093 A.D. is uncertain, as the inscription mentions 
only dvidait without further specification. IO, vol. 3/1, No. 37. 

88 IO, vol. 3/1, No. 27. 

88 IO, vol.3/1, No. 193 and 220, 
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earlier than the first mention of his Vai$nava leanings in the Korni plates, 
Anantavarman Codagangadeva did already exhibit a policy of religious inclusiveness 
in the sense of a coexistence and combination of Siva-and Vi$nu worship in his main 
temple. Moreover, the god MadhukeSvara is twice invoked as Jagato-ndtha, a name 
which comes very close to the later title Jagannatha. Both times the name occurs 
in a Vai$nava setting: In Saka 1030=1108 A.D., queen Somala-mahSdevI, one 
of the wives of Anantavarman Codagangadeva, offers a lamp on the occasion of 
mah&dvadasi to Madhukesvara Jagato-nStha: pradad akhandam mahadvddaiydm 
madhukesvaraya jagato nathaya dipam .*° Already 28 years earlier, in Saka 1002=1080 
A.D., i.e. less than 2 1/2 years after Anantavarman Codaganga’s accession to the 
throne, a man with the Vai$nava name Janarddana gave a lamp in memory of his 
father to Madhukesvara Jagatam-natha: praddd dipam akhandam iddhayosasoh pitror 
atisreyase bhaktya srimadhukeivaraya jagatdnnathaya. . 

Thus it appears that the religious policy of the king which he consciously 
applied by the choice of his priests at least from 1103 and made generally known 
in 1112, was in accordance with the actual trend of religion as practised in the 
main temple of his own capital from the very beginning of his reign. 

The temple of Madhukesvara remained important under Codagangadeva’s 
eldest son KSmSnjavadeva. But being cut off from the centre of administration 
which had been moved to the north, it gradually declined in the time of the later 
rulers. It is possible that the title Jagato-natha (-»-Jagannatha) for the main god of the 
imperial Gafigas, although introduced in Puri at a later period, had a firm root 
in the family tradition and was transferred to Puri from Mukhalingam when the 
latter had completely lost its significance for the religion of the state.* 2 

Finally, the influence of his queens on Anantavarman Codagangadeva should 
not be neglected. His chief queen was Jayamgonda CodadevI, the daughter of 
Vlracoda who was the 3rd son of the great king Kuloitunga Cdja. Vlracoda erected a 
temple for Visnu-Purujottama at Sarpavaram 93 while he was viceroy in VengT 
(1078-1084 and 1088-1092 A.D.). Nine insertions in this temple, recording 
mainly grants by Anantavarman Codagangadeva’s youger brother PermSdideva 

» u lO, vol. 3/1. No. 47. 

U1 This is the reading given in the printed text, 10, 3/1, No. 19.1 had no occasion to check 
the original. Read: Jagalam nit hay a. 

On the title JagannStha see below-chapter 3. It was applied toVifou, Siva and Buddha 
In the Gayi Inscription of Narayana Pala (ca. 2nd half of 9th century?) Nfsimha is invoked as 
"Lord in the World" (jagatl-ntUha). 

02 K.C. Mishra, 1971, p. 18, refers to "Jaganaelo” as the ancient name of Jagannatha 
among the Sabaras. As we have no early sources confirming this, the name might as well be an 
adaptation from the Sanskrit. 

02 In the Kokanada Taluk of the East Godavari district. The old name of the village' is 
Sripurujottama-Viracadovinnaghara. The Temple is now known as Bhavanartyana or Vlracoda- 
viijijahar; 
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and his wives, refer to the god as Puru$ottama.® 4 Therefore a temple of Puru$ottama, 
built by Anaotavarman Codagaftgadeva’s father-in-law, existed in the East Godavari 
District since the last quarter of the 11th century, about fifty years prior to the 
earliest date for the completion' 1 of the Puru$ottama temple in Puri. The preconceiv¬ 
ed notion that the only temple of Puru$ottama in the coastal area of Eastern 
India was at Puri, which has biased all modern works on the history of JagannStha, 
is wrong. 

All this goes to show that Codaganga’s religious policy was not the outcome 
of an isolated decision. He was pushed on by a general trend which had been set 
in motion by the §rivai$pava movement. He promoted this movement at Srlkurmam 
from 1113 A.D. onwards." Later, when he built his own Purujottama temple at 
Puri, this temple had to reflect the greatness of his power and prestige, since his 
kingdom now extended from the Godavari in the south-west to the mouth of the 
Ganges in the north-east. The main tower was probably not yet completed before he 
died in 1147.®’ The other parts of the temple were gradually added by his successors. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE IN PURI 

Nothing definite can be said about the early history of Puri until proper 
excavations in various parts of the city, including careful excavations under the 
main temple, reveal the hidden past of this place. Until then, our efforts will remain 
to a large extent in the realm of speculation. Fortunately, some clues for such specula¬ 
tions are offered by the most important temples of Puri in their present state. 

The main deity of Puri is often referred to as “Lord of the Blue Mountain” 
(nilSdrinatha, etc.). No real mountain exists in the Puri town. Yet it is true that the 
Jagannatha temple was actually built on a hill which receded sharply on its western 
side. Drifting sands and the sediments of continuous settlement have combined to 
raise the ground at the foot of the hill considerably so that the difference in level to 
the temple is no longer striking. It can be noticed, however, when approaching the 
ancient Siva temples which were situated to the west and to the north of the hill. 
These temples were built on so much lower ground that only the top of their towers 
reach slightly above the present level of the town. High walls protect the sacred 
precincts of the temples against their ever rising surroundings. 

In the Yamesvara temple, for example, one has to descend many steps to 
reach the courtyard of the temple and to enter the dance-hall (nS(amaodopa) 
and the dining-hall ( bhogamandapa ) which are on the same level. Two steps lower, 
about two feet below the present courtyard level, is the vestibule. The vestibule 

01 The inscriptions are dated in irdlil years of Vijnuvardhan* between ca 1090-1102 A.D. 
whose rule in the East Godavari district is referred to in the inscriptions 10, 3/1, Nos. 18, 42,99-103, 
105,125-133. 

91 For the proposal of a later date see H.v. Stietencron. op. eit., (note 64). 

" 10, vol. 3/1;- No. 59. SiHcfirmam became the seat of the rfijaguru of the Gartga king. 

u7 See note 64. 
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was a relatively late addition as also in the Jagannatha temple and several other 
temples of Orissa. Bhogamarifapa and Nafamartfapa were completed even later. 
To step into the Jagamohana from the vestibule one once again has to descend 
several steps. The level now reached is considerably lower than the temple courtyard 
but it is still not the level of the original temple: yet again very steep steps lead 
down from the Jagamohana to the Garbhagfha. The difference in height to the present 
level of the surrounding town may well amount to 15 metres. The different stages 
in this structural development of the temple as well as the antiquity of its oldest 
portions are clearly reflected in these various levels. The case is similar with the 
Kapalamocana, (fig. 47) Lokanatha and, slightly less obviously, with the Markandes- 
vara temples. The fifth of the more important Siva temples, the temple of Nilakan(ha, 
is situated further to the north-east on the Indradyumna tank and does not exhibit 
these features. 

Two conclusions can be derived from the above observation. 

(1) The basic layout of the sacred city consists of one temple on a hill 
near the sea shore, with Siva temples built on the foot of the hill in 
western and northern direction. 

(2) These Siva temples are of considerable antiquity. Parts of them represent 
the oldest existing buildings in Puri. 

The basic layout just described, with Siva temples clustering round a hill 
which is crowned by a Vijnu temple is highly unusual. This strange formation would 
however appear natural and would perfectly conform to a pattern which can be 
observed in many places in Orissa, if changed in one decisive point: the top of the hill 
should be occupied by a temple dedicated to Sakti or Dev!. Indeed, the conclusion 
that the hill was sacred to the Dev! before Purujottama’s temple was raised there, is 
absolutely inevitable. It is confirmed by the actual situation in the Jagannatha temple 
itself. The following points should be noticed: 

(1) A temple of the goddess Vimala exists within the precincts of the 
Jagannatha temple. This goddess is considered even today as the patro¬ 
ness of the whole sacred area. She is called Pilheivari and Srikfetra- 
odhiiavri. 

(2) Vimala is the first to be offered the prasdda or food consecrated by 
Jagannitha. Only after she has received it, this food is known as 
mahSprasada and distributed to the devotees. 

(3) A female deity, Subhadri, holds the central position in the Jagannatha 
triad and consequently the central position in the sanctum of the 
Jagannfttha temple itself. SubhadrS, like Vimalfi, is a form of KatyJyanl- 
Durgfi and she is worshipped with the Bhuvaneivari-mantra. 
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(4) In Tantric literature, Vimala is considered to be the Sakli of Puri and 
Jagannatha is the corresponding Bhairava. 

More points indicating the importance of Vimala could be adduced, but 
these are enough to suggest that Vimala was the presiding deity of the place where 
the Jagannatha temple now stands. Adapting herself to the changing conditions the 
female deity, she retained the central position in the temple as well as the role of 
supreme ruler of the whole sacred area. Her original partner was Siva (Bhairava). In 
order to adjust to the intruding god Vi$nu she later had to assume another name, 
Subhadra, which was not yet subject to prescribed Sakta sacrifices. As Subhadra she 
became the sister of Vasudeva-Kr$na.*■ But a separate shrine for her original aspect 
as Vimala was raised within the temple precincts, where §akta sacrifices including 
fish are offered to her down to the present day. 

If this deduction is correct, Puri was a Saiva/'Sakta pillia before it was 
appropriated by Visnuism. When did this happen and when was the Saiva pi[ha 
established? 

Without excavations we have no means to say with certainty whether a Vi$riu 
temple was placed near the Vimala temple in the SomavamsI period. It is neither 
impossible nor certain. The Madala Paftji’s assertion that Yayati not only built the 
temple of the Great Lord (Jagannatha) but erected simultaneously two temples for 
Vimala and Mah§lak$mI M is no sufficient proof, since nothing is said about the loca¬ 
tion of these temples. According to the Utkalakhantfa of the Skanda Purana which is 
an early 14th century text (ca. 1300 A.D.), there existed a stone (or sapphire) image 
of Vi$nu embracing Lak$ml which was worshipped on a platform ( vedikd) under the 
great banyan tree, 100 apparently without a temple. But this text, too, is no reliable 
source. 

There is an inscription belonging to the time of Anantavarman Cocjaganga- 
deva and referring to the god Puru$ottama at the entrance of the Nfsimha temple 
which stands to the south of the main temple in the Jagannatha compound. 1111 If we 
relied on the presence of this inscription for dating the Nrsimha temple, we might 
conclude that the king erected this temple first, and that Nrsitttha had to guard the 
place and represent the deity Puru$ottama while the latter was absent, waiting for his 
new abode to be built. But, unfortunately, a thorough archaeological investigation of 

98 For the whole argument see H. von Stielencron, 1972, pp. 33ff and 4Iff. 

99 MSdala Paftjl, Prgcl Ed., p. 6. 

too Utkalakliaijda 10,17 cd-18ab: tatpurvavedikdmadhye nyagrodhucclu'tyaiitulc 

indranitamayo deva aste cakragadadharal.il 
10, 33 cd-34ab: vdmapdrsragatd lakfmir dsliffa podmapdiiiiui 
vallaktvddanapard bhagavanmukhalocandj / 

101 Edited by A. Joshi in OHRJ, vol. 9/3,1961, p. 47-30. Joshi thinks that this may have 
been the original Jagannatha temple from where the images were transferred to the new temple 
later on (p. 49, note 2). This is uolikely, because CodagaAgadeva’s earlier inscription which also 
refers to Puru$ottama is not in this temple but in the Markandesvara temple. 
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the Nrsimha temple is as yet missing. Therefore the alternative possibility cannot be 
excluded that the Nrsimha temple is a later construction in which the door jamb of 
some earlier building—together with its inscription—was re-used. The inscript : on is 
dated in the 58th (irShi) year of Codaganga=l 132/33 A D„ i e. one year later than 
the inscription in the MSrka{tde§vara temple which mentions the same god. In both 
cases an inscription referring to gifts to Puruyottama is'placed on a temple which is 
not his own. This fact gives us a reliable indication that the new Puru$ottama temple 
was not erected before 1132/33. There is only a vague possibility that preparations for 
building the future temple could have started after the king’s first visit to Puri in 
1131/32. 

These preparations may have involved the demolition of the temple of 
Vimala which was reconstructed by the side of the Nrsimha temple (and maybe also 
the removal of the ruined earlier Puru$ottama temple). But the serious political 
trouble in the northern and western portions of his kingdom, caused by an 
invasion of the forces of the Kalacuri king Ratnadeva II of Tummana 142 probably 
prevented Anantavarman Codagangadeva from beginning with the building of the 
main temple before 1135 A.D. An inscription dated in this year (iaka 1057 = 1135 
A.D.) 103 refers to his successful mastering of this dangerous situation and to the 
charities which he offered on this occasion. The transfer of his capital from Kalingan- 
agara to the Cuttack area (either SaraAgagada or Chaudwar) after this war may 
have been caused partly by the need for more direct control of the northern parts of 
his kingdom, but partly also by the king’s wish to supervise the building of the 
temple in Puri. It probably started in, or shortly after, 1135 A.D’ Prior to this time 
Puri was a flourishing Saiva kfetra. 

To determine the age of the Siva temples in Puri is difficult because they are 
thickly covered with plaster. Yet the approximate period can be established. The 
older parts of the Kapalamocana and Yamesvara belong to the Somavamil period. 
The Mirkapdeivara also belongs to the Somavamil peried but was partly reconstruct¬ 
ed at a later date. This was the most important temple in Puri when the Somavamsls 
were overthrown and the Gahga dynasty came to power in Orissa. It contains an 
inscription of Anantavarman Codagangadeva dated in his 57th ( srahi ) year= 1131/32 
A.D. which proves both its existence and importance at that time. It may be added 
that local tradition in Puri retains the memory of a certain Somesvara, the chief 
priest of the last Somavaiti^ ruler in Puri who was connected with this temple and 
worshipped Aghora Siva MarkandeyeSvara. On the bank of the MSrkaodesvara tank 
in front of the temple is a shed with beautiful images of the seven mother-goddesses. 
On the basis of their style, these images can be assigned to the early SomavamsI 

103 Ratanpur inscription of Prthivldeva II, (El, vol. 1, p. 47); Malhar inscription of Jljalla 
II (El, vol. 1, p. 40); Kharod inscription of Ratandeva III (El, vol. 21, p. 161); Pendrabhandha 
copperplate inscription of Pratapamalla (El, vol. p. 23, 4; Telugu inscription of CodagaAga dated 
Saks 1037-1135 A.D., SO, vol. 5, No. 1335. 

The relevant passages are quoted by S.N. Rajaguru in 10, 3/2, p. 395-6. 

SII, vol. 5, No. 1335. 
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period. This tallies with the account of the Madafa tanji which records that they 
were installed by BhlmakeSarl (3rd quarter of the 10th century). 104 Finally, the 
remains of a beautiful temple of the early Somavaipil period are built into the 
compound wall of the M5rkap<Je$vara temple. Whether they formed part of the temple 
prior to its repair, or belonged to another temple, cannot be determined without 
removing the plaster from the Mflrkagtjeivara. According to the style of sculpture, 
the temple to which these fragments belonged was approximately contemporary to 
the MukteSvara temple of Bhubaneswar and may have been erected by YaySti I. 

Of the two remaining major temples of Siva, the Nilakantha temple is a later 
structure without any signs of great antiquity. 106 The Lokanatha temple also has a 
superstructure of later date but may be an old sanctuary because of the low level on 
which it stands. For a greater antiquity of the original Lokanatha temple the follow¬ 
ing arguments could be adduced: 

(1) Lokanatha is the “chief minister" of Jagannatha, i.e. next to Jagannatha 
he represents the most important deity of Puri according to popular 
tradition. 

(2) The LokanStha is the only one of the five major Siva temples in Puri 
which is oriented towards the west. Such orientation was typical for the 
Pasupata temples of Orissa erected mainly in the Sailodbhava period. 
It was far less common under the Bhauma-karas, SomavamSTs and 
Gahgas. 

(3) It has been suggested that this god was already known in the time of 
the Mahibharata which mentions Svayambhu Lqke£vara (not LokanStha!) 
in connection with the origin of the vedi in Puri. 100 

None of these arguments is absolutely conclusive but they are sufficient to suggest 
that archaeological excavations on the site of Lokanatha might be worth undertaking. 

From these arguments we may draw the following conclusions: In the time 
of the MahabhSrata, Puri was known mainly for its vedi but there was possibly 
a sanctuary of Svayambhtt LokeSvara nearby. In the 10th century, during Somavamst 
rule, the place became a flourishing Saiva and £ikta pifha with several Siva temples, 
with a female deity on the hill and with the mother goddesses installed near the 
Mirkap4e$vara temple. A temple of Puru$ottama (or NUamadhava) the location 
of which is not certain, was probably built in the initial period of the SomavamsI 
rule. It was neglected, fell into disrepair and probably collapsed at least partly 


104 Mddala PMjl, Prflcl Ed. p. 19; M.P. Dash, 1962 b, p. 120. 

10 * la its vicinity is a mound which probably covers the ruins of an establishment of the 
Nltha-tamprad&vg and of an ancient temple. It invites excavation, which in view of its proximity 
to both the Indradyumna tank and the Gundica temple might yield further evidence on the early 
phase of the Jagannatha cult. 

10 * R. Geib, 1975, p. 25 referring to MahObhdrota, HI, 114,17-22. 
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towards the end of their rule. It may have been fully pulled down by Anantavarman 
Cotjagangadeva who started the construction of the present Jagannatha temple. If, 
before doing so he erected the Nfsimha temple nearby which bears one of his 
inscriptions on the doorjamb, it is very likely that Nfsimha was the representative of 
Purujottama while the main temple was built. 

The following points may be stated as summarising the position of Vi?nuism 
outside Puri on the eve of the construction of the present JagannStha temple: 

Prior to the 10th century some Vai$pava immigrants had penetrated into 
Central Orissa from the north, but archaeological remains of the Vai$pavas are 
restricted to the valley of the PracI river. By the time under discussion (ca. 1130 A.D.) 
Visnuism had reached Central Orissa from the north, from the south and from the 
west. The western Vai$nava movement had penetrated into the area more than 150 
years earlier than the southern movement. It had developed a local tradition 
and its influence was therefore more firmly rooted. Although it probably possessed 
a small Purusottama/Nilamadhava temple in Puri, its centre was further to the east in 
the PracI valley. 

The worship of Nrsimha played a prominent part in Visnuism since the 
post-Gupta period. The special feature of the Nfsimha worship as introduced from 
the west, was that it could be absorbed by, or combined with, tribal religion in 
Western Orissa and thus was partly instrumental in the Hinduization of one of the 
tribal gods. l0? 

Experiments to combine Vi$nuism and Sivaism had been made both in the 
west and in the south, again with a considerable difference in terms of time, as in 
this development the south was lagging behind by almost two centuries. The types 
of combination evolved were also different: the southern type united important rituals 
of both cults in the same temple, while the western type united both gods on the 
same platform. 

It was the combination of these two Vai$nava traditions, in addition to 
a deliberate effort on the part of the Ganga kings of the 13th and 14th century 
to unite the major conflicting religious forces within their kingdom into one great 
synthesis, which finally led to the emergence of the JagannStha cult. 


1()? The impact of the Narasimha cult in tribal areas was of course not restricted to Western 
Orissa. But its tint advance into Orissa seems to have been from that side. 
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ON THE CONCEPT OF ‘PURU$OTTAMA’ IN THE AGAMAS 


G. C. Tripatlii 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD PURUSA 

It is a well-known fact of the linguistic studies that the most commonly used words 
are often also the most difficult ones to be explained etymologically. The same seems 
to be the case with puru$a —a man—which has till now defied all the efforts of the 
scholars towards an acceptable etymological explanation. Yaska suggests three expla¬ 
nations for this word: 1 . pur ( puri=infortress)+sad (=to sit/be present), 2. pur 
(=puri)+£a (from si=to lie), both of which may be taken to mean something like 
a Burger (=citizen) of German which also originally means ‘one who lives in a 
fortress’ (Burg) and finally, 3. a derivative from the root pp: pur. pilrayati (=fills up), 
i.e., that which fills up the innermost of the. body or the body itself, the soul ; an 
explanation in which he has been mainly inspired by a verse in the SvetSivatara-Up. 
(i.e., III. 9... tern idam purnam purupena sarvam). 1 2 

While the last explanation suggested by Yaska has been accepted as the 
most plausible one by Grassmann 3 who, incidentally, does injustice to Y3ska by 
not referring to him, M. Meyerhofer 3 considers the word as “contested and un¬ 
explained” ( umkampft und ungedeutet) and mentions the efforts of a large number 
of scholars. who have offered explanations ranging from ‘an extension of the word 
punt—pOru (proposed to mean ‘a man’) on the line of manu — mfinusa' to ‘a derivative 
of the root pr ?—to spray (viz., semen).* 


1 purufah purifiidah, puriiayab, pftrayaler v« piirayoti amah ili anlahpunifam abhipretya 
"yasmOt pa ram nUparam asti kindt .. .*’ ity api nigamo bhavati / Nirukta II.1.3. 

2 H. Grassmann, Wtrterbueh zum glgveda, 4th Ed., Wiesbaden 1964, column 833. 

* M. Meyerhofer, Etymologlsches Wirterbuch des Sanskrit, Wiesbaden, Band, III, p. 312. 
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THE MEANING OF THE WORD IN THE OLDER VEDIC 
LITERATURE 

Since it is unlikely to receive any help from the etymological analysis of the word 
towards understanding the concept of Purusa and Purusottama, we should rather 
concentrate upon the actual usage of the word purusa in the older literature. 

Investigating the Samhita —and the Brahmana —Literature we notice that the 
word is normally used in the sense of ‘a person’, ‘a human being’ in general (i.e., 
denoting both man and woman) 1 whereas when expressively ‘a male human being’ is 
meant, the term pums pumams-puman is used.* The best example to this effect is 
perhaps the §.Gr. 1.19 in which the word purusa is qualified with the word pumams 
as an adjective: pumsi vai puru.se retah; pumSn purusah=a male human being. 

PURL'$A IN THE UPANISADS 

Coming to the age of the Upanisads which reflects an age of fervent philosophical 
speculations which is characterised by the efforts of the inquisitive individuals to find 
answers to many questions pertaining to the world, the cosmic principle governing 
it, about the individual souls, especially as regards the question of the origin of the 
Self, we notice that there arises a need for many new termini to express the various 
philosophical concepts which the philosophers have evolved in the course of their 
speculations. It is general belief that the most common pair of the words expressing 
the individual and the cosmic soul in the Upanisads is Atman-Brahman. But an 
examination of the older Upanisad-literature shows that it is not so. Though Atman 
and Brahman are definitely the words which have later (e.g., in the Vedanta philoso¬ 
phy) come to be accepted as the most popular expressions for the individual and the 
cosmic consciousness, yet the—Upanisads know of still another expression to denote 
both of these concepts—which is statistically more often used. It is the expression 
purusa which is used in almost all the older Upani$ads, sometimes concurrently 
with Atman—however, in different text pieces—and sometimes even as the sole 
expression for the concept it stands for. And judging from the fact that the expression 
purusa— a person (or man) is much less abstract than the expression Atman meaning 
’self’, it is plausible to believe, that the former is an older and the more archaic 
expression for this concept. 

The word purusa is used in the following four senses in the Upanisads: 

1. A human being 

2. The individual soul 

«cf. RV 7.104,5, 19.97 4. 5, 8; 10.165.3; AV 8.2.25; 8.7.2; 12.4.25; 13.4.42; VS 2.33; 16.3; ABr 
2.3; 2.18; 4.22; 4.25; 5.14; TS 2.1.1.5; 2.2.2.3; 5.2.5.1; TBr 1.1.2.5; 1.2.6.4; 2.7.18.5; SBr 6.2.1.18; 
7.5.2.17 etc., All references have been taken from the Petersburg Dictionary of Roth and Bobtlingk. 

s RV 1.124.4; 1.162.22; 3.29.13; 4.3.10; 5.62.6, 8; 7.6.1; 9.9.7; AV 3.6.1; 3.23.3; 4.4.4; VS 8.5; 
ABr 1.1.2; SBr 1.1.1.20; 1.3.1.9; 3.3 4.7, etc. 
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3. The presiding Deity of some element or the personal God 

4. The impersonal or the abstract cosmic soul (Brahman) 

It may be observed here that within the Upani$ad literature one could, to a 
certain extent, trace the history of the evolution of the concept of the term Puru$a. 
The use of the term purusa in the sense of ‘human being’ is found, for example, 
in Chandogya —one of the oldest Upani§ads (I. 1.1; III. 12.4; III. 16.1; IV. 15.1; 
VI. 14.1; VI. 15.1), Taittiriya (II. I; V. 3), Bfhaddranyaka (I. 13.15; IV. 4.12), Prasna 
(IV. 1) and Munjaka (1.1 .7). 

In the sense of jha or individual consciousness, it occurs in Brhaddranyaka 
(IV. 3.8, 9, 18, 19; IV. 4.5). Chandogya (III. 12.4; V. 6.7), Kafha (II. 3. 17), Svetusva- 
tara (IV. 7) and Prasna (VI. 5). The use cf this term for the individual soul was con¬ 
siderably facilitated because of the notion prevalent not only in some circles in 
ancient India but also elsewhere in the world that the individual soul looks like 
the human body in miniature form (i.e. ahgus{hamdtram , cf. Taittiriya Up. II. 2, 
Kafha II. 3.17, Svetdsvatara III. 13; cf. also the description of the Jivatman in the 
story of Savitri and Satyavan in the Mahdbhdrata , III. 281.16 ahgutfhamdtram 
purufam niscakarsa yamo baldt ). 

In some other passages of the Upanisads, the term purusa has been used in 
the sense of 'divya purusa'—a. divine person or * puruso amanavah'— a superhuman 
person (cf. Chandogya IV. 15.5; V. 10.2; Bfhaddranyaka VI. 1.15) who is sometimes 
also conceived as a deity presiding over and living in some element, e.g. 4 dditye 
purusah”, “candrc purusah" etc. (< Chandogya II 1.1-13 and III. 9.10-17; cf. also yo, 
savdditye purusah so'sdvahaml Isa UP . 17; cf. also Bfhad , A. Up. V. 14.1). Very often 
such divine Purusa has also been designated as ‘immortal (amfta), or ‘imperishable’ 
(avyayatmd) to which the people practising penance etc. in the forest reach through 
the door (=entrance) of the sun ( suryadvdrena te virajah praydnti yatramftah sa 
puruso'vyaydtma, Mun<faka I. 2.11). Such divine immortal Purusa can only be 
understood as the highest personal God governing the Universe. 

Finally, in some of the text pieces of the later Upanisads we find the term 
used almost exactly in the sense of Brahman . When we hear, for example, of a Puru$a 
who is “beyond the unmanifested world and beyond whom nothing exists” (. .. 
avyaktdt purusah parahjpur'usdn na par am kincit sd kdsfhd sdpard gatihjl Kafha I. 3.11; 
II. 3.7-8), “one who is immortal and in whom all the worlds are established” (Kafha 

II. 2.8)”, “he is higher than the highest, the divine, in whom the person knowing 
(Him) merges losing his identity (ndmarupa) as the rivers in the ocean” (Mundaka 

III. 2.8), “the impersonal Purusa who is within and without, the unborn, one who 
even stands beyond the highest imperishable element (aksardt paratah parah ) and 
from whom everything emerges, the Prana, the Manas and the Indriyas (cf. Svetasva - 
tara HI. 8, 9, 12 and 19), it is obvious that none else but the Absolute could be 
meant by such statements. 

It is thus clear that already in the Upani§ads purusa is a philosophical term 
which can be used—besides in the usual sense of ‘man’ or ‘person’—in the sense of 
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'individual soul’, 'the highest personal God’ and 'the impersonal Abso)ute’. It 
is the Samkhya Philosophy which limits the meaning of this term later in the sense 
of ‘individual soul’ characterised by its plurality.' Vedanta (monistic) prefers the 
terms Atman and Brahman whereas some other philosophies (NyJya, Yoga etc.) the 
terms Jiva and Isvara. 

FROM PURU$A TO PURUSOTTAMA : THE VI$fyUISM 

Vi$(iuism, however, which shows clear traces of the influence of SSmkhya Philosophy 
in its theory of creation, has a pre-dilection for the term purusa in its sense of ‘the 
highest divine principle’, both personal and impersonal 7 for which it now rather 
uses the term purusottama because the term purusa has already been firmly established 
in the sense of individual soul by this time, especially in the Samkhya Philosophy. 
Bhagavadgitd, e.g., says that there are two types of purufa: the perishable one (i.e. 
body) and the imperishable one (i.e. individual soul). But since Bhagavat, the Lord, 
is beyond both these categories of purusa, he is known as Purusottama —the highest 
Puru$a or paramatman —the highest Atman: 

dvav imau purusau loke ksaras cdksara era cal 
ksarah sarvani bhutani kufastho'ksara ucyate/l 
uttamah purusah saksdt paramatmety udahrtahj 
yo lokatrayam Svisya bibharty avyaya isvarahl 
yasmat ksarad atito'ham aksardd api cottamahj 
ato'smi loke vede ca prathitah purusottamahll 

Bhag. G. 15.16-18 

An absolute identity between the individual Puru$a and the highest Puru$a 
(uttamah purusah or paramatman) is advocated in the Bhag. G. 13.22. paramatmeti 
cdpyukto dehe'smin purusah parah. 

Interesting is here the indication that not only in the ‘worldly’ sphere (i.e. 
in the non-Vedic Sanskrit Literature) but also in the Vedas (vede ca) Vi?pu-Kr?pa 
or Bhagavat is known as Purusottama. This certainly alludes to the Puru$a-sOkta of 
the Rgvedo (X.90), included in later Vedic Samhitas also. The Puru$asflkta also 

* Cf. the Samkhyaktirikd of Isvarakrjna : - 
purufo’stl bhoktrbhdvit ... Verse 17 
purufabahutvam slddham ... Verse 18 
.. . siddham iakfitvam asya purusasya / Verse 19 
also the Verse 21. 

7 Cf. e.g. BhagavadgUd, the most authoritative scripture of the Vai$oavas : 

(a) purusah sa parah partha bhaktyd labhyas tv ananyoya / 8,22. 

(b) tvam adidevalt purusah purdnah ... / 1 1.38 

(c) tam eva cadyam puntsam prapadye 
yatah pravrtHh prasftd purtiiiifllSA 
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speaks of the two forms of purusa, one higher and the other lower (lower because it 
emerges out of Virdj, the totality of the manifested world). The universe emerges 
out of the different parts of the body of this (lower form) of purusa, when he—who 
is identical with the sacrifice—is sacrificed for the sake of sacrifice; is therefore, in 
other words, an emanation of Purusa whereas the higher form of Puru$a is the 
lord of the mortality and the immortality (i.e. beyond both. cf. uta amrtatvasya 
isdno yad annena adhirohati, X.90.2). The manifested world is only a part (literally, 
one-fourth) of Him who is this world and much more (tripad urdhvam udait purufah 
padolsyehabhavat punah, X.90.4). 

Since God Visiju has all along the religious history of India been most 
closely associated with the Vedas and the sacrifice (with whom He is identified in 
the Brahmanas, cf. §Br. V.2.3.6; V.4.5.1; XII.4.1.5 etc.), it was but natural to identify 
the Purusa of the Rgveda with the Yajhapurtifa Visnu. All the later Visnuite and the 
Paficaratra literature interprets Puru?a-sukta as an eulogy of Visnu Himself. The 
Sukta is so popular with the Vai?ijavas that it has become a part of their PQja- 
ceremony. The 16 verses of the Purusa-sukta are recited one by one—or, at least, 
may be recited alternatively in place of Upacara-Mantras—while offering the 16 
Upacaras to Vi$iju in course of His Puja ceremony. That this practice is old, is 
attested by Skanda Purdna (Bombay Ed., VI. 239) which says that one should 
worship ViSiiu with the verses of the Purusa-sukta. The practice is very common in 
the South Indian Visnuism, especially with the §rlvai$navas.° 

The identification of the Purusa of the Rgveda —out of whose body the 
whole creation emanates—with Visnu also leads towards the development of the 
Visvarupa of Visnu. In this concept, the universe is totally identified with Vi$iju, 
the various phenomena of the universe being considered to be the different parts 
of the body of the immeasurable Visnu (tatra ekastham jagat kftsnam . . . Bhag. G. 
11.13). Sun and moon are his eyes, the earth the feet, the heaven the head, the trees 
the corporal hair etc. 0 ). In the Mahdbhdrata , Kr$pa is said to have shown this form 
to the courtiers of Duryodhaua (Udyogaparva, Adhy. 129), Arjuna ( Bhismaparva , 
33.5-31 =•• Bhag. G. 11.5-31) and Uttanka ( Asvamedliikjparva , Adhy. 54). In all these 
passages the shape of this cosmic giant Vijiju is said to be like that of a human 
being. 10 He is the san&tana purusa (‘eternal being’, cf. Bhag. G. 11.18), the highest 
and the immutable. 

The above description shows that there is every justification for the expression 
Purusottania to be used for Visriu. That is why both of the most important of all 


s Cf. B. Ramachandra Sharma, Vindyakiidi-Siirva-Piijupiddhatitf, Vanivilas Press, Shrirangam 
1971, pp. 1-3. 

9 Cf. Blidgavata-Purdiia II. 1.26-69. 

10 Cf. also G.C. Tripathi, Der Ursprung utd die Liitwicklu ig der Vumana-Legende in der 
indischen T.Ueratur, Wiesbaden I9SN, 39(T. 
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the Vai$nava Puranas, the Vifttu and the Bhdgavata use this term for Vi$nu 
incessantly. 11 


PURUSOTTAMA AS A V1$NUITE DEITY 

Though the term purufottama thus generally stands for Vi$iju in the literature, 
yet in the Vai$nava iconography, theology as well as in the Agamas it is the designa¬ 
tion of a special deity which represents a particular aspect of Vi$9u as is also, for 
example, the case with such terms as MSdhava, Narayana, Damodara or Hr$Tke£a 
etc. all of which are considered as different aspects or forms of Visnu and as 
such their special iconographical features are treated in detail in the Paftcaratra- 
Samhitas. 12 It is this deity, the deity Purusottama—or, in other words, Vi$nu in an 
aspect in which He is designated as Purufottama —which is going to be dealt with 
at length in the following pages. The purpose is to find out the answer to the question 
why the wooden deity in the Jagannatha Temple at Puri has especially been 
referred to as ‘ purufottama' all along its history. What led the people to choose 
this designation for their deity? The investigation promises to throw some welcome 
light on the original character of the present Jagannatha. 

We base our investigation mainly on those source works which have been 
quoted or referred to again and again in the Puja manuals of the Jagannatha 
Temple and are held in high esteem in this temple in questions pertaining to the ritual, 
viz. the Saradatilaka of Laksmatiadesika (end of the 10th or the beginning of the 
11th c.), Kramadipika of Ke£ava Misra (middle of 14th c.), the Gautamiyatantram 
(probably middle of 15th c.) and some others (especially the various Purufottama- 
mahatmyas). These texts give detailed descriptions regarding the concept of the deity 
Purusottama as well as the procedure of and Mantras for His worship. 

REFERENCES TO THE DEITY PURUSOTTAMA OF PURI 
IN OLDER RECORDS—LITERARY AND EPIGRAPHICAL 

It is a well known fact that the deity on the Jagannatha Temple of Puri 
has been referred to in the older records, both literary and epigraphical, as Puru$o- 
ttama. Jagannatha is a term which seems to have come into vogue for this deity 
around 13th century or at least, has become more popular in this age. The 
Purufottama-mdhatmya of Skanda-Pur., written around 1300 A.C., uses this epithet 
(Jagannatha) for the deity very often in its text 13 and it has increasingly become 

11 1 give here only a few of these references taken out from the first Aima of Vifnu-Pitruija 
in order to show its frequency : 1.2.5; 4.24; 8.22; 12.33; 12.56,57; 14.16; 14.31; 15.52-58; 15.148; 
19.64; 20.8; 20.13; 22.27. 

12 For details see Daniel Smith, Vaifriava Iconography, Madras 1969. 

13 Cf. the following references in the Venkateshwar Press, Bombay edition of this text (publi¬ 
shed in Saka 1831 = 1909 A.C.) 1.24, 3,26, 4.55, 4.102, 5.47, 6,73, 7.30, 8.18, 8.39, 8.54, 8.69, 
10.95, 10.107 and many more. 
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popular in the Oriya literature. The fascination of the very meaning of this word 
(“the Lord of the universe”) seems to have contributed a great deal towards its 
popularity (cf. Tripathi, Ch. 25). 

The first definite 14 reference to the deity Purusottama on the sea shore and 
his 'Yatra* (possibly the Car-festival) is found in the Anarghardghava of the dramatist 

11 A Vijnuite Qyatana (=* temple or k$ctra) of Puru§ottama is mentioned as early as in the 
Vi$ijupurana (finished about the end of 5th c. A.C.) LI5.52 (cf. also Bbfigvata-Pur. IV.30.13), a place 
which is visited by the sage Kandu for expunging his sins born out of his long association with an 
Apsaras: 

sa efipi bhagavdn kandttlt ksi/te topasi salt amah / 

purusottamdkhyam maitreya visitor uyatanom yayau // 

Mukticintdmani, an anthology of the references to Puru$ottama-Jagannutha found in the Purapas 
and the Tantras etc. compiled most probably in the court of Gajapati Puru§ottama Deva of the 
Solar dynasty (1466-97 A.C.), identifies this dyatana “known as puru$otiama" (purufottamdkhya) 
with the Puru$ottama-k$etra of Puri (p. 3 of the printed edition, Calcutta 1896). While there does 
not seem to be a priori any reason why this “ purusottamdkhyam tiyatananx" should not be identified 
with the Puru$ottamak$etra of Puri, an absolute certainty, of course, cannot be obtained in this 
regard. 

Shri K.N. Mahapatra, Retd. Supdt- of Archaeology, Orissa, in a monograph entitled The 
Pilgrim Routes of Orissa compiled for the Orissa Project draws attention towards the following 
three inscriptions falling within the period 650-850 A.C. in which the term ‘ purusottama ' occurs as 
the name of a deity and contends that it refers to the deity in the temple in Puri (Pp, 6-11 of the 
typed manuscript). On closer examination, however, it appears that the word * purusottama ' in all 
these inscriptions has been used to denote Vi$nu in general and no particular reference to the 
deity in Puri is traceable in them: 

1. . .. vildsitdyatane bhagavati purus ott ante vinivesdatisraddhayd . . . (with great devotion 
towards venerable Purusottama of the Vilasita Kjetra .. .); Kailan (Bengal) C.P. grant 
of ‘'parama-vaisoava" Sridhara Rata of the 2nd half of the 7th c., ed. by D.C. Sircar in 
IHQ, Vol. 23, Pp 221-41. 

2. prajdpatilx sannapi satyabhumdsamanvito'yam paramesvaro'pi / srtuo \isd{sa)di na k ad tic id 
eva kfataridiptih purusottamo'pi // “Though he (£ubhakaradeva) was Prajdpati (1. protector 
of his subject, 2. God Brahma) yet [paradoxically] he was associated (i.e. married) with 
SatyabhamS (who is a wife of Kr$na); though he was MaheSvara (1. a great lord, powerful 
monarch, 2. God Siva) yet he has never been heard to have been visadin (1. dismayed, 
sad, 2. one who eats poison); though he was Purusottama (1. best of the men, 2. Visijn) 
yet [curiously enoughl he was a ksataridipti (1. one who destructs the glory of his foes, 
2. one who destructs the brightness of the discus, arin)." 

In the above verse found in the Hindol C.P. grant of the Bhauma king Subhjkaradcva 
in the year 839 A.C. (Bhauma era 103) the donor praising his grandfather compares him 
with Brahma, Siva and Visnu respectively applying beautifully the figure of speech virodhu - 
bhasa (an unreal appearance of contradiction). Though the king was a Purusottama (the 
best of men) and Purusottama (Vi$nu) is not expected to be ksatdridJptih (one who exting¬ 
uishes the brilliance of his Discus, Sudarsana), yet he was it (in the sense that he extingui¬ 
shed the brilliance of his enemies). This beautiful double meaning has been achieved with 
the help of the words ari and arin (which also has the form ari in a compound), the former 
denoting a foe and the latter the discus. 

It is obvious that with no stretch of imagination the word Purusottama can here be 
taken to mean the deity in Pun. The Hindol C.P. inscription was first edited by Pt. Binayak 
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Murfiri who is usually placed around 900 A.C. by most of the scholars. 15 The poet 
refers to Puru$ottama of dark blue bodily colour resembling blue sapphire, residing 


Misra in the JBORS, Vol. XVI (69-83). The text and English translation with some 
corrections was later included in the author's work Orissa under the Bhauma Kings 
(Calcutta 1934) 11-20. 

I have intentionally quoted the above verse in full and have explained it comprehens¬ 
ively. The translation of Pt. Misra, unfortunately, drastically misrepresents the meaning of 
the verse. His translation is as follows: “Though he was the protector of the people, yet he 
could be connected with Satyabhfimfi (who caused family dissension). It was heard that 
being Overlord, he wgs deserted by the soldiers (lit. horsemen), but his glory was never 
impaired by his adversaries and he was the best of men." 

The inscription has the word vitedf in p&da c which Pt. Misra 'corrects' into visOdi. Since 
the word s&din means rider or horseman, vi-sddi means 'without horsemen*. But how 
could one translate the line iruto visddi na kad&cid eva as "it was heard that he was 
deserted by horsemen" ! Na kaddclt obviously means 'never' and the sense could only be 
"he was never deserted by his horsemen”, i.e. the exact opposite of what Pt. Misra has 
understood to mean! But even if we make this amendment in the trans. of Pt. Misra, how 
is one to correlate it with Mahe£vara which has two meanings 1. sovereign ruler, and 
2. Lord Siva. The expression vfsadi does not make any sense in connection with Siva. The 
only correct reading could, therefore, be viftidi which has two meanings, one going with the 
king who was never ‘dismayed’ or 'dejected' and the other with Siva who is the ‘eater of 
poison'. Thus king Subhakara is Maheivara but he is not 'viftidi* like him. 

The reason for my this long explanation is that K.C. Panigrahi in his otherwise excellent 
work Chronoiogy of the Bhaumakaras ... p. 27 (Note 34) blindly accepts the translation 
of Pt. Misra and remarks that this passage appears to hint at a calamity that had overcome 
Subhfikara I. "The word visadf means ' one who is deserted by his horsemen" and it also 
means "one who was sad.” Similarly the word Purufottama means "the best of men" 
and it also means "the city of Puru$ottama" which is another name of Puri. It appears 
that the king was first deserted by his army and was therefore forced to run away from 
Puri taking with him the images of Jagannatha etc. which were considered to be the most 
sacred and most valuable property of his dynasty" !! 

These remarks of Mr. Panigrahi are a nice example of the chain-reaction of mistakes 
caused by the mistake of one scholar and show to what an extent the fertile imagination 
of an author is capable to go! 

3.. .. satydnuraktayd sarasvatyd pavitritdsyapadmdpadmena purufottamena .. Jrllalitohdra- 
devena grhUapdpipaUavd ... tribhuvanamahddevf . .. / [Tribhuvana-Mahfidevl whose band 
was held by Lalitahfiradeva, a Purujottama (Vi$pu) whose mouth was like the lotus of 
Lak$ml (i.e. so charming as to be fit for residence of Lak?mj, the goddess of beauty) 
and which (mouth) was sanctified through Sarasvatl (the goddess of learning) who is fond 
of truthv-ful words and hence permanently resided there)]. 

Also here I fail to see any reference to the deity Puru$ottama who was worshipped in Puri. 
Lalitahfiradeva has been compared to Puru$ottama because he is waited upon by both 
Sarasvatl (learning) and Padmfi (beauty), the two wives of Vi$nu. 

14 A.B. Keith, Sanskrit Drama , Oxford University Press, p. 225. 

S.N. Dasgupta and S.K. De, History of Sanskrit Literature , Calcutta, 1962, p. 449. 

M. Winternitz in his Geschichte der indischen Literatur , Bd. Ill, repr. 1968, p. 241 is 
indecisive about his date and suggests as an alternative the period 1050-1135 for him. I 
beg to differ with my colleague von Stietencron ^who also suggests this date on the basis 
of "archaeological datas" see above Ch. 1. First of all, the concept of Punisottama-Kamalfi 
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on the shore of the salt-ocean and sporting with Kamala by drawing patterns on 
her brests with the paste of musk: 

bho bho lavanodavelSvanalitamalatarukcmdalasya tribhuvanamaulimandana- 
mahdnUamaneh kamaldkucakalaSakelikasturikSpatrdnkurasya bhagavataht 
puru$ottamosya yatrayom upasthanlyah sabhasadah .. .! 

—the prastavana in the I Ahka 
immediately after nSndfpatha 

"O ye spectators (lit. those sitting in the assembly hall) who have assembled 
on the occasion of the YatrS of Purusottama, the exalted one, who is like a new sprout 
of the dark (i.e. dark green) tamdla tree growing in the forest in form of the strand of 
the salt-ocean, who is a big blue sapphire which decorates the head (or, forehead) 
of the three worlds and who sports with Kamala by drawing patterns with [the paste 
of] musk [and saffron etc.] on her pitcher-like breasts . ..!” 

The mention of Purusottama on the sea shore in whose Yatra a number of 
people assemble, seems to be a clear reference to the Puru$ottamak$etra of Puri. 14 
Important for us is also the reference to Laksmi and the erotic relationship between 
the both (see fig. 51) which shall be dealt at length below. 

The second equally undoubtful reference to Puiusottama-Jagannatha comes 
from Maihar in the Satana District of Madhya Pradesh. It is found in a stone 
inscription belonging to the temple of Sarasvati situated on a mountain in Maihar. 
The inscription, which records why and by whom this temple was established, has 
been edited in the Vol. XXXV (1963-64) of £/>. Indica by two such competent autho¬ 
rities as D.C. Sircar and V.S. Subramanyam who ascribe it to the middle of the 10th 
century on paleographical grounds (p. 171). The inscription narrates the story of a 
Brahman boy Damodara who was originally a son of Sarasvati herself and lived in the 
heaven. But when he once defeated Brhaspati, the preceptor of the gods, in a disputa¬ 
tion, he was cursed by the latter to go to earth. On the request of his mother, how¬ 
ever, Brhaspati ordained that the boy would not live long on the earth. When young, 
he shall undertake a pilgrimage to “Purusottama in the country of Orissa”, shall 
thereafter take a bath in the ocean where he shall be drowned and thus come back 
to the heaven: 


need not be contemporaneous with the archaeological finds( sec flg. 51) and secondly we cannot 
claim to have already brought to light all the archaeological objects. 

18 K.N. Mahapatra, JaganmVha Puri as a centre of Culture through the Ages, in: OHRJ, 
Vol. VI. 4 (1958), p. 297; also Religious Cults of India and Jagannutha, in: Orissa Review, July 
1969 (Navakalcvara number), p. 24. 

D.C. Sircar (E.I. Vol. XXIII, p. 1S4, note), however, is not convinced that the above 
passage refers to the Deity Purusottama in the famous temple at Puri. To him it may 
refer to any other Visnu temple equally well. 
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samudramajjanan nunam odresu purufottamaml 
drffvd tavSntike bhuyah purSgacchaty ayam fiSufrH 61. 35 

It happens, as pre* determined. DSmodara, when he is just sixteen, comes to the 
sea shore, has a dariana of Lord Purusottama and comes subsequently to the world of 
Brahman(m.), his maternal grandfather, and is thus re-united with his mother, the 
goddess Sarasvatl. 

tatah sa ganitair eva divasair devadurlabhah / 
praptavan jaladhes tiram d[tfai ca purusottamabU si. 39 
tenaiva gacchata bhuyah paramam brahmanah padamj 40 ab 

The earthly father of the boy, called Devadhara, is, however, so mortified at 
the depart of his son that he constructs a temple of Sarasvatl in his memory. 

Sircar and Subramanyam remark on this inscription: "The reference to 
D&modara’s pilgrimage to Puri is very interesting.... It is now clear from the 
present record that the god was enjoying the same celebrity as early as the middle of 
the tenth century and probably even some time earlier” (p. 174). 

Well, if Purusottama was so famous in such a distant region as Maihar in the 
middle of the 10th century that the people undertook long and perilous journeys to 
see Him, He must have been there for quite some time ! 

As the next reference to Purusottama we may point to the following lines in 
the drama Prabodha-Candrodaya by Kr$na Misra who flourished in the court of the 
Candella king KIrtivarman in Kilanjara and wrote this work sometime between 
1060-1070 A.C. 17 In the II Act of this allegorical drama, between'61. 27 and 28, 
one reads the following lines: 

(tatah pravisati patrahastah purusah) 

PURU?AH—hagge ukkaladesado Qgado mhij 

atthi tattha saalatilasannivese pulisottamasanniam devadSadanam ...// 
MAH AM OH AH-—kuto bhavdnj 
PURU$Aff—hagge pulisottamddo Sgado mhij 

This passage clearly mentions the temple of Purusottama which is situated on 
the sea shore in the country of Utkala ( ukkaladesa ). It is interesting that on the 
question of MahSmoha from where be is coming, the man (=massenger) answers that 
he is coming from 'Purusottama’ (though previously he has said that he is coming 
from ‘Orissa’). It is reasonable to understand the word ’ purusottama ’ as Purusottama- 
kgetra And not the Temple in a strict sense. This would mean, in other words, that 

17 See the excellent edition of Prabodha-Candrodaya by Armelle Pldraglio, Paris (Publication 
da FInnitut de Civilisation Indtenne, Fasc. 36.) 1974, Introduction I, p. 7; further Macdonnel, Hist, 
of Sans. Lit. (Reprint), Delhi 1962, p. 310. 
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also before Codaganga there existed a k$etra, or a city, which was named after 
Puru$ottama, which must have been the most predominant temple in that city. 

The first epigraphical record of the construction of the present Puru$ottama 
temple in the vicinity of ocean by the powerful monarch Codaganga Deva (1077-1147 
A.C.) who, coming from south, had subjugated the Utkala-de$a (i.e. the northern part 
of Orissa) in the year 111 2 l ® is found in the DSsgobS C.P. grant 1 * of his grandson 
Rdjarfijadeva, the III (1198-1211) who succeeded to the throne of Orissa after the 
death of his father Aniyankabhlma Deva, the II (1190-1198 A.C.). 

The relevant verses run as follows : 

padau yasya dhardntariksam akhilam nabliis ca sarvu disah 
srotrc nelrayugam ravinduyugalam murdhapi ca dyaur asauj 
prasddam purusottamasya nrpalih ko ttdma kartun ksamalt 
tasyetyadyanrpair upeksitam imam cakre'tha gahgeivarah/l 
laksmijanmagi'ham payonidhir asau sambhavitasya sthir 
no dhdmni svasurasya pujyata iti-ksirabdhivatad dhruvaml 
nirvinnah purusottamah pramuditas tadvdsalabhad ramupy- 
etadbhartrgrham varant piifgrhdt prapya pramodamitd'l 

The first £loka refers to the visvarupa of Vi$nu and says that only GahgeSvara 
could construct a suitable palace (=temple) for a god like Purusottama, whose feet 
are the earth, the navel the mid-region, the head the heaven, the ears the directions 
and the two eyes the sun and the moon respectively. The previous kings did not 
undertake (lit. neglected) the job since they hesitated thinking “who can build a 
[befittingly huge and majestic] palace for such a god (who is identical with the 
universe itself] ? But then [came] Gangesvara [and he] did it. 

The second verse refers to the joy of Purusottama and his consort LaksmI at 
the construction of the temple. Till before the construction of this residence (vara) 
for Purusottama, he (i.e. Vi$i?u) lived in the Milk-ocean. But since ocean is the birth 
place of LaksmI (and hence his Father-in-law’s place, the svasuralaya ), Purusottama 
felt rather ashamed (lit. disgusted) living there, since [he knew too well that] a respect¬ 
ed person is not accorded proper honour if he lives [as a son-in-law] in his father-in- 
law’s place. He was therefore very pleased to get a new place of residence for himself 
(i.e. the temple constructed by Codaganga Deva) and also his wife, Lak$ml, found 
residing [independently] in the house of her husband much preferable to living in her 
father’s house and hence became very happy. 

R.D. Banerjee and some others have interpreted the joy of Lak$mi mentioned 
in the second verse as an indication for the construction of another temple of Lak$mT 
by CodagaAga in the same compound. There is really one separate temple of Lak$ml 

“ Cf. N.K. Sahu (1956, Vol. II) 374; H.K. Mahtab (1959/60, Vol. I) 199; S.N. Rajaguru, 
lO, Vol. Ill Pt. II (Bhubaneswar 1961) 390-94. 

i® Edited by D C. Sircar and S.R Sharma in Ep. Ind. XXXI. 6 (1956), 249-262 with 5 plates 
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in the Jagannatha temple compound which according to R.D. Banerjee is as old as 
the main Jagannatha temple. Yet, I want to warn here against reading something into 
the £lokas which is not at all meant there. Nowhere a separate temple for Lak$ml is 
mentioned to have been constructed The temple with which Laksmi is so pleased, is 
her ‘ bhartrgrha' i.e. the house of her husband or the main temple, in other words. 
She is happy that she can now reside with her husband in his new house. I am, 
therefore, convinced that not two different temples were built by Codaganga for 
Puru$ottama and Laksmi separately but only one—namely the main temple—in which 
both, the husband and the wife, lived together. 


THE CONCEPT AND THE NATURE OF THE DEITY “PURUSOTTAMA” 

We shall see below that the very concept of Purusottama demands that the god 
Purusottama and Laksmi live together. The concept of Purusottama is dealt with at 
great length in the famous Tantric work Saradatilaka written towards the end of the 
10th or the beginning of the 11th century by Laksmana De&ka of Kashmir. 20 This work 
has exerttd an immense, rather immesurable, influence on the religious views of the 
people of east India especially of Bengal and Orissa, as is proved by the multitude of 
its manuscripts found in almost every household in Orissa and its manifold quotations 
in the PQja-paddhatis. 

The Sdradatilaka classifies the Vi$puite deities in three broad heads : Vjsnu, 
Nfsiqiha and Purusottama and deals with each one of these in a separate pafala or 
chapter (15-17). A closer observation of. the contents of these-chapters shows that 
under the title ‘Vi$Qu’ ( vifriuprakaranam ) the deities VSsudeva, Dadhivamana, 
Hayagrlva, Varaha, Rama and Hanumat have been dealt with; under the title ‘Nara- 
simha’, however, the deity Nrsimha in his different aspects as well as Sudarsana- 
cakra find mention and finally under ‘Purusottama’ the four deities: Trailokyamohana, 
Ankara, Kr$tja and Kima. In other words, the term “Vi$nu” represents the 
Bltdgavata- Vasudeva aspect, “Nfsimha” the furious or violent (ugra) aspect and 
"Purusottama” the amorous aspect of the same god. 

Purusottama, “the highest or the best among the men” is understood by the 
author of Saradatilaka in relation to women. In the Ankara' 1 (or Sridhara ) aspect 
of Purusottama, he is worshipped as the consort of Laksmi: in his Kfsoa aspect as 
the beloved of GepTs, in his Kdma or Pradyumna aspect as the god of love himself 
and in his Trailokyamohana (“one who bewilders or captivates the three worlds”), the 
most important of all the forms of Purusottama, as Visnu conceived of as the god of 


20 Laksmana Deiika was a pupil of the famous Kashmirian philosopher Utpalicarya who 
lived in the middle of the 10th century. See K.C Pandey, Abhlnavogupta, 2nd Ed., Varanasi 1963, 
p. 162ff. 

21 Also known as HrfTkeSa, a word of very uncertain meaning. It seems that hrttkb is 
understood to mean Laksmi or the like in this term. 
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love, in other words: a combination of Kama and Visciu." 

Purujottama thus unites in himself the characteristics of the husband of 
Lak$ml, of Krsna and of KSma. All of these characteristics are present in the nature 
of the Punisottama-JagannStha of Puri. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THIS DEITY 

The worship of Mother-goddess existing in India from a hoary past and prevalent 
mostly among the autochthonous groups of people, slowly coming up, got 
integrated with the religious beliefs of the higher strata of the Hinduistic society and 
gave rise, in the later Gupta period, to a form of worship in which the female aspect 
of the deity was very much emphasized. Every Hindu and Buddhist god was provided 
with a §akti (power or energy) in this age with whom he was believed to be eternally 
associated. The finds at the Buddhist places like Ratnagiri and Lalitagiri etc. in 
Orissa prove the existence of a highly developed cult of the Vajrayiina school of 
thought in Orissa during 7th to 9th centuries, a school in which the worship of the 
female counterpart of a deity plays an extra-ordinary role. 

The emergence of the concept of Purusottama also falls within this period. 
It is, so to say, a Visnuite answer to the contemporary trend. To do justice to the 
Zeitgeist, the Vaisnavas evolve a god by bringing together and emphasizing the 
elements contained in the worship of the cowherd god Krsna who had a distinct 
amorous character and who had long since been identical with Visnu, as well as 
Kama—the god of love himself. 

It will perhaps take us too far to investigate the causes of the identification of 
Kama with Visnu but this much may be noted here that this identification took place 
via Kf$ija with whom Kama had much in common. The Blwgavata Puraria probably 
represents an earlier stage in the integration of Kama in the Krstja mythology when it 
pictures Kama as the eldest son of Krsna, named Pradyumna (cf. footnote 22). 
We may perhaps also recollect that this Pradyumna is the third divine personality 
(after Vasudeva and Safnkarsaria) in the Vyulia theory of the Paficaratra system of 
thought.* 3 

The worship of the female principle (sakti) and the erotic practices connected 
with it, is only one aspect of Tantrism as it was in vogue around the 8th century in 
eastern India. Tantrism also professes the worship of the furious and the formidable 
aspect of the Divine (cf. the worship of such deities as Kali and Bhairava etc.), mainly 

22 The god of love, who has been said to be a son of Vijiju (“Viisuderiixia", Bhag. X. 551) 
and Lak$mi in some of the Puranas, is identified with Pradyumna, the son of Krsna from his first 
wife Rulcmini (born after he was burnt to ashes by Siva) in the Bhiigavata-Pur. X. 55.1, 7-10 and 
elsewhere. It seems that later he was identified with Vi$i>u himself. Vi$nu is reported to have 
assumed the form of moliani (an exceedingly beautiful girl) quite often to bewitch, e.g., the asuras 
at the time of the amrta-manthana episode, (Bhg. P. VIII. 8. 41-46) and once god Siva himself. 

** Vide F.O. Schrader, Introduction to the PaiicartUra and the Ahirbudhnya SamhitS. Madras 
1916, 35-39. 
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with a view to counteract the unpleasant events like desease and misfortune, to keep 
off dangers, to ward off evil, to destroy the enemies and also to achieve material 
benefits which these deities are believed to bestow upon the worshipper immediately. 

There was originally nothing similar to these ‘ugra’ Tantric deities in the 
Vai$nava-Bh5gavatism which is based on the intense emotional dedication (bhakti) of 
an individual to the highest personal God (Bhagavat) with a view to attain final 
liberation. The strong influence of the Tantric ideas, however, led Visnuism to develop 
the concept of Narasimha—originally only an incarnation of Vi$nu—to an independent 
and important deity with furious character who destroys the evils and the dangers 
befalling bis worshipper and grants him immediately worldly benefits. Nrsiipha, in 
other words, is a Visnuite version of the Tantric practice of the worship of the furious 
deities. The Purusottama-mahdtmya of the Brahma-Pur. (Adhy. 39 to 69), after it has 
described the glory of Jagannatha, proceeds to narrate the importance of the deity 
Nrsirpha, situated by the side of Gundica and gives details, in this context, of the 
material benefits which one can obtain by worshipping this urga deity. A worshipper 
of Nrsimha has the power to bring about storm, cause rains or to stop them, to 
destroy the family of his adversary with the help of a statuette of. Nrsiipha etc. By 
muttering Patalanfsimha-mantra in the prescribed manner in front of some hole 
(vivara ) in a lonely place, the hole opens itself up to the worshipper who then descends 
through it to Patala where he assumes a bright, new, divine body to live happily with 
a group of beautiful damsels and when he wants to return to earth he receives as 
present from the girls some miraculaous objects as, e.g., a gufika which when kept in 
mouth makes the person invisible, an ahjana (collyrium) which when applied in 
the eyes imparts the worshipper the capability of seeing everything in this world how¬ 
soever distant in space or time, a pair of pdduka (sandals) with which he can reach 
any spot on earth within no time (cf. Brahma-Pur. Adby. 55.30-70). 

Nrsirpha and Purusottama are thus two Vijnuite deities endowed with Tantric- 
Saktic characteristics. Both are closely linked together and their worship has been 
popular and prevalent mainly in the regions which had the Tantric thoughts and 
beliefs flourishing. In the Godavari region and in the southern part of Orissa, how¬ 
ever, where the deity Purusottama was not so popular, the concept of Lak$ml- 
Nfsiipha (Laksml sitting in the lap of Nrsimha!) played an important role which, 
in fact, is a combination of both the furious and the erotic elements of the Tantric 
practices in one Vaisnava Deity. 

THE EROTIC ELEMENT IN THE CHARACTER OF PURU$OTTAMA- 

TRAILOKYAMOHANA 

We come back to Purusottama. The amorous and erotic element in the character of 
Purusottama is clearly exhibited by the following dhyana of him (more precisely: of 
his Trailokyamohana form) in which he is enjoined to be meditated upon as being 
tightly embraced by Lak$mi who is sitting in his lap with a lotus in her left hand 
with the gazes of Purusottama rivetted on her lovely face: 
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devam snpurusottamam kamalayd svdhkasthayd pahkajam 
bibhratyd parirabdham ambujarucd tasydm nibaddheksanamj 

—Sdraddtilaka 17.31 

The commentator Raghava Bhatta (end of 15th century?) 34 adduces some more 
quotations from other Tantric works which confirm and complement the description 
of the Saradatilka : 

.. .vdme pddmam daksinena dlihganamj “sdbjavdmakardm pitam slisyanthn 
pdnlnd patim ”/ anyatrdpi “vdmakarasthdtnbujaya prataptakanakdbhavd 
sundarya ( dslisfam)"! “nityamasfabhujam dhydyed arunam purusottamvmj 
ramaydlihgitam vdme lokatriiayamohanam ’ (on ST 17.22). 

At one place Raghava Bhatfa cites from an unnamed text which even enjoins 
that Puru?ottama in his trailokyamohana form should have his eyes enlarged and 
rolling (due to the effect of liquor): 

arundyataxipulavighurnitdksiyuganalinam ... (on 17.122). 

OTHER ELEMENTS IN THE NATURE OF TRAILOKYAMOHANA 

As a backdrop for this meditation on the trailokyamohana form of Visnu, the worshi¬ 
pper should think of a mantjapa made of-jewels with (four) decorated doorways 
( torarta ) placed under the Kaipavrk$a in a beautiful celestial garden full of fragrant 
flower beds, dancing peacocks and singing cuckoos etc. The deity is sitting with his 
beloved (Lak$mT) on the back of Garutja under the said Mandapa within a red 
lotus flower (17.23-30). In the Mantra that the worshipper is advised to mutter for 4 
lacs of times (“ . .. om trailokyamohana hffikesa apratirupa manmatha sarvastrfhrdaya 
karfana dgaccha agaccha namah ...” 17.21-22) he is again mentioned as trailokya¬ 
mohana (bewitching the three worlds) manmatha (one who stirs up the heart simply by 
thinking) and sarvastrihrdayakarsana (one who is capable of attracting the hearts of 
all women). 15 The ”Vi$nuite” Gayatrl of Puru$ottama identifies trailokyamohana , 
smara (the god of love) and visnu with one another: 

24 Raghava Bhaffa mentions the year of his writing the commentary (called padarthddarsa) 
as— ak&sefu&arakjama —(=* 1530). It is, however, not clear whether he refers to the Vikrama or the 
Saka era. The editor of this commentary (Mukunda Jha Bakhsi in Kashi Sans. Ser. 107) takes it to 
be referring to the Vikrama*Era (cf. p. 4 of the introduction) which is commonly used in North 
India where the commentary was written (i.e. in Benares, visveiapurywn). But since Raghava Bhatta 
was a Maharashtrian where Saka Era is more prevalent, this figure may very likely refer to Sakabda 
and if it is so, the year of commentary would be 1628 A.C. 

** There are two more Mantras pertaining to Puru$ottama which are considerably longer but 
which likewise lay stress on his characteristic feature of being a god connected with love: 
'mrOmramanujasuiidarlhrdayaviddrana't Urlbhuvanamadonm&dakara \ 4 manmathottama ’ and 
dilyln' are his common attributes (17.2-20). Besides he is 'tribhuvanesvava' (cf. with Japan-withal). 
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trailokyamohanaya vidmahe smardya (?) dhimahi! 
tan no visnuh pracodayatl! u 

The Yantra for the worship of Puru$ottama-Trailokyamohana consists mainly 
of a lotus with eight petals. In the centre or on the pericarp of the lotus which is end¬ 
owed with the bijamantra Kama, i.e. klim, the devotee first worships Puru$ottama with 
LaksmI sitting on his left thigh 27 and proceeds thereafter to worship the eight Saktis 
of Vi?nu ( Vimald , Utkarsini , Jhdnd , Kriya y Yoga , PrahvT , Satyd and hand 28 
cf. Raghava Bhattaon §T 17-36). Finally, the eight weapons of Puru$ottama (ahkusa, 
musala , khadga , cakra, pasa sahkha, dhanuh-sara and gadd) as the Surrounding 
Deities (=dvarana-devatd) with individual Mantras and Mudras (§T 17.45-45). 

The person who worships Purusottama regularly according to prescribed rites 
attains tremendous wealth, good fortune, immesurable glory, long life, good health, 
authority and, in addition, gets all his desires fulfilled, if one worships him regularly 
with the flowers of Karavlra and performs a fire sacrifice in the end burning in the 
sacrificial fire eight thousand ‘Moon-flowers’ (? sasiprasuna , may be lilies or jasmines), 
he gains control even over the kings within a month. The fire sacrifice performed 
either with ripe BeI fruits or red lotuses bring about irreproachable splendour and 
wealth (or an irreproachable woman ? ... sriyam vinded aninditdm with a variant 
reading ... striyam vindet c. 17.55). By burning the twigs of Asvattha one 
gets back his stolen or lost property. If the name of the person is added to the 
Mantra of Purusottama and it is uttered by the Sadhaka, this person becomes like 
a slave to him obeying all his commands. In short, by worshipping Purusottama, one 
becomes the second Vi$nu Himself (bahuna kim ihoktena ... sddhakottamah .. . sakfdd 
visnur ivdparah, 17‘60) 

The last £loka of the section dealing with the worship of Purusottama remarks 
that by worshipping Purusottama one could get all the four puru$drthas (dharma, 
ar/ha, kdrna, and moksa ): 


28 The relevant text in the Saradatilaka reads as follows : 
tra/lokyamohanfiyet i vidmahe padam irayet j 
smardya dhimahi pascdt tan no Visnuh pracodayat // 17.35. 

This Gayatri is a combined form of the Gayatris of Kama and Vi$nu since Trailokyamohana- 
Purusottama combines in himself the elements of both. The respective Gayatris of Kama and 
Vi$nu read as follows : kdmadevaya vidttuhe , pufpabaruiya dhimahi/tan no'nahgah pracodayat // and 
vdsudevuya vidmahe t ndrdyandya dhimahi I tan no vif/juh pracodayatj/. I am not sure whether the 
reading • smardya dlumalu' in the second pada of the Purusottama Gayatri is purposely meant to 
be short of two syllables or it stands for some such reading as ‘ puspabdndya' or * paftcabdpdya.' 

27 Cf. the commentary of Raghava Bha^a on ST 17.39 and the following quotations: 
dak$etarorau kamaldm athetfvd . . .* and ‘ vdmorau samsthitdm iffvd sriyam arigdni pujayet \ 

26 1 quote this list from the Kramadipikd of Kcsava Miira (I. 43). It may be noted here that, 
in fact, there are nine Saktis of Vi$QU and note eight. The ninth Anugrah&{~ grace, favour) is also 
the most important one. It is the Sakti from whom Vi$pu is never separated. Since this Sakti is 
worshipped in the centre of the pericarp, along with Vi$nu, she is not separately mentioned. 
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prinayed atiayu stutya jagannatham jaganmayami 
dharmdrihakdmamoksdnan aptaye purusottamamj •'/ §T 17.107 


I have quoted this verse in original mainly to draw the attention to the fact 
that the author of Saradatilaka uses the term Jaganndtha for Puru$ottama. He is, 
besides, jaganmaya i.e. identical with the whole universe. That the use of the term 
jaganndtha is not accidental is proved by two other passages in this section, viz.: 


dhydyed vallabhaya sardham jagannatham jaganmayami 17.30 cd 
("one should meditate upon Jagannatha in company of his beloved. . 
and arcayisyan jagannatham .. ./17.34a 

Puru$ottama is the only Deity for whom Saradatilaka uses this attribute and we 
shall see further that some later texts use only this word (to the exclusion of Purusot- 
tama) for this variety of the Vaisnava deity. 


PURU§OTTAMA IN HIS SRlKARA SUB-ASPECT 

The Srikara (or Sridhara) aspect of Puru$ottama as described in the Saradatilaka 
(17.61-84) is only a sub-division of Trailokyamohana form with the only difference that 
this form has perhaps the minimum amount of Tantric elements in it. The murti (form, 
shape, concept) of the deity to be meditated is the classical form of Visnu as Bhagavat- 
Vasudeva. On the eight petals of the lotus of the Yantra, the Sadhaka worships the 
four Vyuhas (of the Pancaratra system) interspersed with their four Saktis (Sri, Dhrti , 
Rati and Kanti) respectively. The setting of the scene for meditation is the same as with 
Trailokyamohana, but Srikara has only four arms in which he carries sankha, cakra, 
gada and padma, the classical attributes of Visnu. It is significant that for the rite of 
Anganvasa, a verse of the Purusasukta of RV (X.90), namely ‘ brcihmand'sya mukhani 
ttsit ..(No. 12) in its four padas is prescribed to be uttered for nyasa on face, arms, 
thighs and feet respectively—an element which again connects Srikara with the clas¬ 
sical Bhagavata-Pancaratra form of Visnu in whose ritual of worship Puru^a-sukta 
plays an important role (—as already mentioned above p. 35). The ingredients 
prescribed to be offered in fire are: milk, rice clarified butter, durva grass, lotus petals 
soaked in ghee etc. and the award promised is mainly the achievement of an 
everlasting wealth. The Mantra of Srikara, however, which the worshipper is advised 
to mutter one thousand times daily with his gazes fixed on the orbit of the sun 
(17.83, 84) has conspicuously Tantric character, viz.: 

u/tis(ha srim krabn (or om srini klhn . . acc. to Padmapadacarya as quoted by 
Riighava Bhatta on ST 17.61) srikara hrdayam bltlsaya bhisaya trasya trasya 
pramardaya pramardava pradtivamsaya pradhxQwsaya raksa raksa hum svdhd / 
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We now deal with K3ma, the god of love, worshipped as Puru$ottama-Vi$riu. I have 
stated before that the aspect of love is the most important feature of the concept of 
Purusottama in general; especially the Trailokyamohana and Kf$Qa forms of Puru¬ 
sottama are unimaginable without this feature. Though thus Kfima-Aspect is strongly 
present in other forms also, yet because of its importance, it is worshipped indepen¬ 
dently too as a form of Purusottama. However, the K3ma*form of Purusottama is 
ritually not so developed as the Trailokyamohana form which is, as stated before, a 
combined form of VisQU and K3ma. 

Kama is meditated upon as a handsome adolescent of red colour, decorated 
with jewels and smeared with fragrant pastes, having four arms in which he bears a 
goad ( ahkusa ), a bow made of sugarcane, an arrow consisting of flowers and a noose 
{paid) respectively. The Bljamantra of K3ma is klim, as mentioned before, and his 
Yantra consists of a lotus with eight petals in the inner and sixteen in the outer 
circle. 

There are altogether three groups of Saktis associated with Kama. The first 
group contains eight pUhasaktis named Mohani, Ksobhirii, Stantbhini, Akarfini, 
DrdvinI, Unmadini, Klinnd and Kledini 2 *. These Saktis are worshipped in the centre 
(on the pericarp of the lotus) together with Kama; play, therefore, the role of his 
consorts. All of them represent the various psychological aspects or stages of love 
(mohana, ksobhana etc.). The second group of Saktis worshipped on the eight petals 
of the lotus are named: Anahgarupa, Anahgamadana, Anahgamanmatha, Anahga - 
kusuma, Anahgamadanatura , Anahgasisira, Anahgamekhald and Anahgadipika. The 
names of the sixteen Saktis belonging to the third group are adjectives and nouns 
(in fern, gen.) mostly denoting youth, beauty and the related characteristics (e.g. 
yuvati, vipralambha, mbhru, madadrava, surata, varum, lold, kanti etc.) and they are 
worshipped on the outer sixteen petals in the form of smiling and coquettish young 
ladies with lotus flowers in their hands. 


The Kama gayatri reads as follows (ST 17.149): 

kdmadevdya vidmahe, puspabditdya dhlmaliij 
tan no'nahgah pracodaydtll 


We Wave already noted before (footnote 26) that the G3yatrl of Trailokya¬ 
mohana—the main form of Purusottama—is simply a combination of the Giyatris of 
Vi$iju and K3ma, as also is the very concept of Trailokyamohana. To this we may 
add that Puru$ottama-Trailokyamohana bears in his eight hands all the four ‘weapons’ 


29 The ‘wetness* suggested in the names of the last two Saktis, Klinna and Kledini, 
obviously refers to the moistening of the genital organs at the lime of erotic excitement. 
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(arikitsa, dltanus of iksudanda, bona and pdsa) of Kama in addition to the usual 
weapons of Visnu. 30 

INFLUENCE OF PURU$OTTAMA-KAMA ON THE JAGANNATHA-CULT 

Another significant feature in the worship of Kama which is of great importance for 
determining the original nature of the Jagannatha figures is the striking similarity in 
certain points between the ritual of Kama and of Bhuvanesvarl or Subhadra of the 
Jagannatha temple. The eight pl\hasaktis of Kama, whose names all start with the 
word ananga (=kama) and who are considered to be his consorts, reappear as the 
mates of Bhuvanesvarl in a Yantra which is almost an exact replica of the Yantra of 
Kamadeva (it also consists mainly of an eight-petalled lotus in the inner and a 
sixteen-petalled one in the outer circle). Five of the eight plthasaktis of Kamadeva 
i.e. Anangakusumd , Anangakusumdturd (new creation!), Anangamadand , Ananga - 
madanatura and Anangavedyd (who stands for Anangadfpikd) are worshipped on the 
five petals of the inner lotus of the Bhuvancsvarl-Yantra and another five, i.e. 
Anangaritpa , Anangatnadand (repetition!), Anangamadandturd (repetition!), Ananga - 
vedana ( =°vedya , repetition!) and Anangemakhald in the different directions outside 
the bigger lotus of sixteen petals. The artificial form in which the original list of the 
eight deities starting with the word Ananga—has been divided into two groups, some 
new additions and the term ananga still appended to these deities show that the 
names of these deities—now appearing in Puja of Bhuvanesvarl—have been borrowed 
from the worship of KSmadeva and not the other way round. 

In other words, Subhadra of the Jagannatha temple who is worshipped as 
Bhuvanesvarl, has some distinct elements borrowed from the worship of Kama- 
Purusottama and when we add to the fact that in the Saradatilaka the bodily hue of 
Laksmi sitting in the lap—or on the left thigh—of Purusottama is reported to be 
yellow (the colour of gold!), which is also the bodily colour of Subhadra, the possi¬ 
bility of Subhadra having been associated with Purusottama-Jagannatha originally as 
his wife is rendered very likely. We shall come back to this theme later and deal with 
it more thoroughly. 

PURUSOTTAMA IN HIS SUB-ASPECT KR$NA 

The fourth and the last form of Purusottama is that of Krsna, a form which is at 
least as important as that of Trailokyamohana, if not e\en more. It is obvious that as 
a form of Purusottama, Krsna should appear as a lover, i.e. in his aspect of the 
“beloved of Gopls” <gopljanavallabha ). 

30 The only difference is that with Trailokyamohana lhe lotus is found substituted with a 
sword—which is also elsewhere the case with Vi$nu— and the Mu&ala is additionally introduced 
which makes it imperative for the bow and the arrow to be held in one hand, an irregularity which 
dearly shows that the Musala is an outsider introduced under the influence of the Samkar$ana- 
Balarama aspect. 
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There are six different Mantras for the worship of Kj-sna (containing 6, 8, 10, 
16, 18 and 32 syllables respectively) of which two, the ten-syllabic and the eighteen-syl- 
Iabic ones, are the most common and most popular. Both of these Mantras contain the 
expression gopijanavallabha for Krsna and the eighteen-syllabic even uses the btja of 
Kama (klim) in the beginning. The Kramadipiku— an authority on the Krjna wor¬ 
ship—quoted in the Gopaldrcana-vidhi of Purusottamadcva (the first and the most 
standard work on the Puja of Jagannatha-Kr$na, 15th c.) explicitly refers to the 
bijamantra of Kr?na-Jagannatha as being a “ Pradyumna-Mantra" (a Mantra of 
Pradyumna or Kama) and designates it as jaganmohana —bewitching the world 
(mantrah pradyumno jaganmohan o'yam / cf. Kramadipika 1.12). 

The worshipper meditates upon Kfjna as a handsome youth with the bodily 
hue resembling a blue lotus and the full moon. He is decorated with a peacock 
feather on his forehead and divine ornaments on other parts of his body. He is 
playing on flute, surrounded by a herd of the cows and the cowherds and is being 
’worshipped’ with the offerings of the blue lotuses in the form of the dark eyes of 
the cow-maids gazing at his face (. . . gopinam nayanotpalarcitatanum. ..). 

This meditational verse from Suradatiiaka (17.93 phullendivarakdnlamindu- 
vadanam. .. . etc.) is indispensable in the Puja ceremony of the Jagannfitha temple and 
is found incorporated in all the Puja manuals (cf. e.g. Gopaldrcanapaddhati of 
Vasudeva, Folio 35 ab and 42 b) as well as other ritualistic texts. 

The Yantra prescribed for the worship of Purusottama-Krsija consists mainly 
of a sexagon in the centre and a ten-petalled lotus which surrounds it. In the ritual 
of the worship of Jagannatha, however, the Yantra of Trailokyamohana containing a 
sexagon but a lotus of eight petals (cf. above p. 46) is used, though Jagannatha is now 
identified with Krsna. 


PURUSOTTAMA IN LATER WORKS 

This brings us to the end of the treatment of the concept of the deity Purusottama as 
it is described in the Saradatilaka. Though there are still older descriptions of the 
concept and the Puja of Purusottama (esp. of his Trailokyamohana form), found 
mainly in the Puranas (cf. e.g, Garu<fa-Pur. I. 29 [Cal. Ed.]) and older Tantric works 
as Rudraydmala 31 , we have started our exposition with the text of Saradatilaka due to 
its being the most thorough and most extensive among the older texts. It must have 
become evident, I believe, from the above exposition that the clement of love and sex 
is not only an integral, but the predominent part of the concept of Purusottama. In 


al In Rudrayamala Tantra, again Purusoilama is conceived as Visnu in ihc embrace of 
Lak$ml (Mahtab, Hist, of Orissa, I, 206). The relevant verse has been quoted by K.N. Mahapatra, 
in OHRJ 111. 1 (1954) with reference to the work Mandirera Kathd (in Bengali) by Gurudas Sarkar 
(P. 139): 

Kriyunivi^ah sarvatra bhdvanigraliarupadlirk / 

Sa patyati jagnnutham kamalontgatcim lia rim //■ 
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order to corroborate this fact further, I quote from three more texts which are later 
than Sdradatilaka in order to show that this element in the character of Puru$ot- 
tama was present—and the people were quite conscious of it—till at least 17th 
century. All the three text chosen here are not only considered very authoritative in 
their fields but also enjoy a wide circulation in the eastern part of India. 

PURU$OTTAMA-BHUVANAMOHANA IN THE KRAMADlPIKA 

The first of these is the Kramdipika of Kesava Bhatta (already referred to once, p. 36) 
written in the middle of the 14th century,* 2 a work on which all the Puja manuals 
of Jagannatha are directly based. In the 8th potato (chapter), beginning from the 
sloka 24, it describes the “most secret” Mantras of Purusottama-Bhuvanaraohana 
(VIII. 24, cf, also VIII, 29). I qoute here only a few of the dhyananiantras which show 
how a devotee conceives of his deity: 

nijavamorunisannam slisyantim vumahastadhftanalinam / 
klidyadyortim kamalam madanamadavyakulojjvaldrigatotumH 
surucirabhusanamalyanulepanam susitavosanaparivitamj 
Hijamukhakamalavyapi tacatulasitanayanamadhukarimi taruiiimH 
Hisyantam vamabhujadandena dfdham dhfteksucdpena] 
tujjauitaparamanirvftinirbharahfdayam cardcaraikagurumj j 
suradit ijabhujagaguhyakagandharvadyariganajanasahasrail.il 
madamanmathdlasdngair abhivitam divyabhusanoltositaih !/ 
dnmbhedatayettham dhyiind .. . 

VIII. 34-37, 38a 

The above verses decribc Purusotlma-Bhuvanamohana with Laksmi in an 
amorous posture. Laksmi is sitting on the left thigh of Purusottma, has a lotus in her 
left hand; with the right she is clinging to the body of her husband. Her body is 
perturbed by the god of love and her female organ is getting increasingly wet (due to 
erotic excitement). Her fickle, black eyes are fixed on the face of her consort like a 
black bee on a lotus flower. Puru$ottama also is emotionally stirred up (angajonma- 
thitam, VIII. 31), his eyes are rolling (vighiirnitdksi yuganalinani, VIII. 32) he is 
embracing the young lady (larunim) with his strong left arm which is also holding a 
bow of sugarcane and his heart is filled up with the highest satisfaction derived 
through the embrace; he, the Lord of the mobile and the immobile objects. This divine 
pair is surrounded by thousands of young damsels of the gods, demons, Serpents, 
Gandharvas etc., looking languid due to the effect of liquor and love. “One should 
meditate upon the Deity in this manner and conceive Her as identical with one's 
own self . ..”, adds the text. 

Though the worship of ”Puru$ottama”, for Kesava Bha(ta, is closely related 
to the worship of Krsna, it is not an integral part of the daily PujS ceremony of 


Cf. IJmesh Mis lira, Mimburka School of Vcdiimu, Allahabad 1966 (See. Ed.), p. 12. 
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Kr$na. The worship of Kr$na as Bhuvanamohana (—Trailokyamohana of §T) is a 
special or extra-ordinary rite which is performed, with Japa, Honta etc. following it, 
to achieve the desired worldly objects—material benefits, in other words (VIII. 49)—or 
to win the heart of a woman (VIII. 50) whereas the daily Puja of Krsna as 
Gopijanavallabha serves mainly the purpose of attaining other-wordly benefits as well 
as the final liberation. 

PURUSOTTAMA IN THE GAUTAMlYATANTRAM AND THE TANTRASARA 

The next work dealiog with the worship of the Trailokyamohana aspect of Krsna- 
Puru$ottama is Gautamiya-Tantram, a famous work of Vai$nava Agama, very popular 
among the worshippers of Kr$i?a especially in East India (that is why profusely 
quoted in the works of the six Gosvamins belonging to Caitanya school). This work 
must have been composed by the end of the 15th century (i.e. till about 1500) since 
it is extensively quoted by Gopala Bhatta in his Bhagavadbhaktivilasa (the most 
authoritative work on Gaudiya theology, composed shortly before 1541 A.C. 33 ). 
The Gautamiya-Tantram treats in its Adhy. 29, the worship of Trailokyamohana 
aspect of Kr$na. As in the Kramadipikd, this ritual is considered to be very secret, 
is fit to be heard only by the selected few (29.1, 2) and is said to cause uddtpana (emo¬ 
tional excitement, 29.2). The dhyana of this deity is described in Adhy. 29, si. 13-16. 
As in the Saradatilaka and Kramadipikd, Laksmi is said to be sitting on the left thigh 
of the deity who is expressly designated as Jagannatha (/ dadhatam ca jagannutham 
raktapadmaruneksanam 29.15, again in 29.17 evam dhydtva jagannutham...). This 
Jagannatha has red eyes similar in hue to the lotus flowers and has eight weapons 
in his as many hands whereas Laksmi, the mother of world ( visvantdtaram 29.16) is 
drapped in two yellow garments and decorated with all ornaments, holding a flower 
in her left hand, embracing tightly her husband and lover with the right and seducing 
him with her amorous gestures ( sakamalilaya devam mohayanti. . . 29.14). 

The meditational verses of the Gautamiyatantram are also found quoted 
with negligible alterations in the Tantrasdra, one of the most famous Tantric work of 
Bengal written by Kr$pananda Bhattacarya somewhere in 17th century. 31 Krsnananda 
names the deity as the Sammoliana aspect of K($na and prescribes the use of the 
K&mabTja (klitn) as the main Mantra for him, a bija which has all along been 
used in the worship of Jagannatha in the Puri temple (cf. also p. 46 above). 

We have noted above (p. 47) that §T also refers to Puru$ottama (and only to 
Puru$ottama) as Jagannatha. The reference to the Purusottama-Trailokyamohana as 

M S.K. De, The early History of Vaimava Fuith and Movement in Bengal, 2nd Ed., Calcutta 
1961, p. 139. 

31 D.C. Sircar, The Sakta Pifhas, 2nd Ed., Delhi 1973, pp. 74-80 (“...not improbable 
that Knn&nanda flourished in Ca. 1595-1675 A.D.). P.K. Gode, however [/. of the GanganStha Jhn 
Res. Inst., Vol. I (1944) 2.7711T.1 is in favour of assigning a date between 1500 and 1530 A.C. to 
the composition of the work. 
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Jagannatha twice in the GautamTya-Tantram cannot therefore, simply be accidental. 
It seems that ‘Jagannatha’ was the term which was more common and popular in 
the Buddhist-Tantric circles to denote the Highest Being of the universe. We find the 
word used for the Adibuddha in the very first sloka (i.e. mangalacarand) of the famous 
Tantric work Jnanasiddhi by Indrabhuti 1 ": 

namaskftya jaganndthant sarvajinavardrcitatnl 

sarvabtiddhamayam siddhivyapinam gaganopamamUl. 1 

In some works written in Bengal-Orissa region the word is used for Siva 
(e.g. in Jhandniftasara alias Ndrada-Paiicariitra publ. in Bibliotheca Indlca, No. 38; 
cf. II. 5.1 and many more). May be, it is a word which was popularised in the sense 
of the ‘Lord of the world’ by the followers of the Natha sect. In my opinion the term 
Jagannatha was used for the erotic-Tantric form of Visnu-Puru$oltama because this 
word has had a long association with the Tantrism and esoteric practices. 

ONLY TWO DEITIES ORIGINALLY IN THE PURI TEMPLE 

The erotic character of Purusottama has been demonstrated beyond—as I think—any 
pale of doubt. All the available references to Purusottama present him in the embrace 
of his consort LaksmT who is thus an indispensable element—rather person—in the 
concept of this deity. It is not possible to conceive of Purusottama without LaksmT since 
that would mean the absence of the erotic element in his character which is of vital 
and fundamental importance. It is, therefore, only logical to assume that the 
(wooden?) statue of Jagannatha-Purusottama referred to ih the older epigraphical 
records and in the Anargltaragltava of Murari did not stand alone in the sanctum of 
the shrine of Purusottama on the sea shore. There must have been one more—and only 
one more—statue signifying the female consort of Purusottama, the goddess LaksmT. 
That the consort of a wooden god must have been likewise of wood in a form 
resembling—or at least corresponding to—the statue of her husband, is obvious.lt, 
therefore, follows clearly that neither three, nor one, but only two images were 
originally there in the Puri temple, i.e. those of ‘Jagannatha” and “Subhadra” and 
that the one of Balabhadra was introduced later in the temple. 

It were “Subhadra” and ‘‘Jagannatha”, therefore, who were known as LaksmT 
and Purusottama in those days. The presence of LaksmT and Purusottama—and of 
only these two—is attested not only by the above quoted reference to them in the 
Anargltaragltava but also by the inscription of Rajarajadeva, the III which refers 
clearly to this couple of Purusottama and LaksmT as inhabiting the Puri temple 
built by his grandfather. 

LAKSMT RE-NAMED AS SUBHADRA LATER 

Though in the 13th century there already stood three wooden figures in the 
temple of Jagannatha in Puri (as is proved by the construction of the Anantavasudeva 
« K.N. Mahapatra,- OHRJ, Vol. III. 1 7(T. 
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temple in 1278 A.C. in Bhubaneswar contaiuing the triad of Puri) among which the 
female figure, the middle one, had already been identified with Subhadra, the sister 
of Balabhadra and Jagannatha, yet we still find, at least for another three hundred 
years, reminiscences in the Brahmin circles of the female figure having been Laksml 
previously. 

PUR.MAH. (SKD. PUR.) OFTEN CONSIDERS SUBHADRA AS LAKSMl 

The Purusottama mahatmya found incorporated in the Skd. Pur. and com¬ 
posed most probably around 1300 A.C., for example, refers to this female wooden 
figure at least thrice as Lak$m! and—it is interesting—always in a historical context, 
i.e. always when the author is narrating an event which has taken place in the hoary 
past: Pundarlka and Ambari$a, two friends who have committed almost every’ 
possible sin, come to Puru$ottama-k$etra and start a ‘hunger-strike’ to have a 
dariana of the Lord (Adhy. 4.85-5.4). On the third day they have a vision of the 
deity (Vijpu-JagannStha) with four arms, eyes like a full blown lotus (=round). On 
his left is Lak$ml whom he is embracing with his left arm. She is offering him 
a betel-leaf 3 *: 


vamaparsve sthitdm laksmim vdmendliiigya bdiiundj 
migavallidalam baddham ddaddnam sriyd sthitamU 5.9cd-10ab 

Both are surrounded by a group of beautiful young girls serving them in 
different ways (5.10cd-13cd). 

In the same (5th) Adhyaya later Subhadra is said to be Laksml herself who 
perpetually resides in the lotus of the heart of Visnu, but who is represented here on 
the Vedi as a separate figure standing between Vijtju and the Sesa: 


tayor madhye sthitdm bhadrdm subhadram kunkumdrtindml! 
sarvalavanyavasatim sarvadevanamaskrtamj 
lakfmfm lakfmiSahrdayapahkajastham pfthaksthitdml! 
varabjadharinim devim divyanepathyabhdsandml 

— 5.33cd-35ab 

Vidyapati returning from Utkala to Malwa after having a darsana of Lord 
Puru$ottama on Niladri describes the “Parents of the world” ( jagatah pitarau ) to 
the king lndradyumna in the following words : 

** The motive of offering a betel-leaf by the beloved to her lover is very common in Orissan 
paintings. Radha, for example, is very frequently shown as offering Knni a betel-leaf in the folk 
art. In Orissa the betel-leaves are not folded as in North India but rolled up. 
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vamaparsvagala laksmir dilisfd padmapdnind[l 
vallakirddanapara bhagavanmukhaiocandf 
sanalavanyavasatih sarvdlankdrabhusitdjj 
tiiv apaiyam hi jagatah pitardv acalasthitau / 

—5.33cd-35ab 

Again Laksml is described here as sitting on the left of the Lord who is 
embracing her tightly. Her looks are fixed on the face of the Bhagavat and she is 
playing on a lute (an additional element!). 

In the vision of the Deity, again, which the king Indradyumna has in his 
dream after he has already performed one thousand Horse-Sacrifices, the female 
figure on the right 37 is not named as Subhadra but explicitly as Lak$ml who is sitting 
on a lotus, has lotus-flower, Vara- and Abhaya-Mudra in her hands; her bodily 
complexion is red and she is the highest illustration of the feminine beauty: 

daksapdrsYQSthildm cdsya laksmn: turn subhalaksandmj 
varabhaydbjahastdm xai kunkumdbhdm sulocandnn'' 
trailokyayuvatiYindadfs(dntadbhutQYigrahdmj 
dadarsa padmdsanagdm IdvanydmbudhipiitrikdmH 17.14,15 

In 25.46ab god Brahman advises Indradyumna to consecrate the chariot of 
Subhadra at every car-festival with the Laksmi-sukta (i.e. the so-called $rlsukta 
appearing as a khila at the end of the 5th book of RV) and in 20.22cd-23ab Subhadra 
is described as the Sakti of Visnu which permanently resides in his chest and with 
whose help Vi$nu creates and destroys these worlds (yayd srjaty atsi jaganti . .. 
svafaktyd . .. tam bhadrarupam). 

The most remarkable passage regarding the identification of Subhadra with 
Lak$m! is, however, 19.11 - 17ab in which the author of Pur.-M&h. (Skd.) strongly 
pleads that Subhadra should be considered ns Lak$mT, i.e. the wife of Jagannatha and 
not his sister. “That Subhadra is the sister of Baladeva, is simply a Puranic myth 
(paurdnikl kathd)", says the author, “In fact, when Visnu was born as Krsria, Laksml, 
the Consciousness of all the living beings, one who cannot endure the separation 
from her Lord even for a moment, was born of RoliinT (the second wife of Nanda 
and the mother of Balarama). Since she (always) thought of her Lord in his mighty 
aspect (batarupam i.e. as Balarama), she assumed the characteristics of Balabhadra.” 
What difference is there between Balabhadra and Krsna? None, whatsoever. It is 
only the common people ( loka) who differentiate between the two. Whenever and 
wherever Visnu is there in the form of a male, Laksml is present there (in a female 
form). All the males in the world are the forms of Visnu and all the females the 

37 For the first time at this place the female figure has been described as situated on the right 
of Puru$ottama-Jagannatha (called simply deva in the text 17.8). A wife never stands on the right of 
her husband. The author is evidently influenced by the present position of SubhitdrS, whom he 
identifies with Lak$mi and who stands to the right of Jagannatha. 
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forms of Lakijml. There is nothing beyond these two, whether in the race of gods, 
human beings or animals. This sister is, in fact, his Sakti, the Sri herself”: 

subhadra caruvadana vardbjdbhayadhdrinij / 
lakfmih pradurbabhiiveyam sarvacaitanyarupinil 
jyam krsnavat&re hi rohiriigarbhasambhavdll 
balabhadrakptir jata balarfipasya cintanatj 
ksanam no sahate sa hi moktum lilavatarinamU 
no bhedo’stiha ko viprah kfsnasya ca balasya cal 
ekagarbhaprasutatvad vyavahdro' tha laukikahll 
bhagini baladevasyetyesa pauraniki kathal 
pumrupe strisvarupena laksmih sarvatra tiffhatill 
pumnamna bhagavan risnuh strindmna kamalalayCi 
devatiryahmanusyadau vidyate na tayofi par am !/ 
tasva saktisvarupeyam bhagini irih prakirtitdj 

— 19.10cd-15cd, I7cd 

The remark balabhadrakpirjatd balariipasya cintanat also tries to account 
for the iconographical similarities (in face) between Balarfima and SubhadrS. 

PUR.-MAH. (VI5NURAHASYA) ALSO TREATS SUBHADRA AS LAK$Ml 

Though some more passages may be quoted frdm the Pur.-Mah. of Skd. Pur. to this 
effect (e.g. 19.45), I think that it has already been sufficiently demonstrated that the 
author of the present work looks upon Subhadra as Lak$mi. We, therefore, proceed 
to the text of another Puru$ottama-mab3tmya, namely the one known as Mahapuru- 
savidya and aiscribed to Vistjurahasya , M 

The text seems to have been composed in all probability in the first decades 
of the 16th century (between 1500 and 1530 A.C.) by a Brahmin belonging to some 
£&sana village around Puri. The Brahmins of the §&sana villages in Orissa, though 
strongly associated with the cult of Jagannatha, are inwardly to a great extent 
Saktas. 

The text of Pur.-Mah. acc. to Vifpurahasya refers to the goddess standing 
between Jagann&tha and Balabhadra almost invariably as Rama; for instance: 

sankhacakradharah Sriman nilajimutasannibhahl 
ramaya saha sarveSo nityam viharati svayam/l 3.168 

38 The work is still unpublished. At least three manuscripts of the text are known to exist: in 
Oiissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar, Asiatic Society, Calcutta and India Office Library, London 
respectively. 1 quote from the MS preserved in Bhubaneswar. The text together with a critical 
study of its contents is going to be published shortly by Prof. U. Schneider of the Freiburg 
University. 
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atha srijagadisasya spnu simhdsanam dfdhaml 
ramaya balabhadrena saha yatra virdjate/l 5.23 

cf. further 3.168 and 4.57, 58 etc. 

In Adhy. 3. 90-104 the Lord of the universe ( jagadisa ) is narrated to have 
shown his paramam padam (highest place) to the creator god Brahman. Brahman 
observes with his divine sight the goddess Lakfmi, who resides on the left of the 
Lord (—is his wife) in the form of Subhadra standing to the right of the Lord: 

vdmahgarupinlm laksmim tasya daksinoparsvagamj 
apasyad divvayd dr sty a subhadrarupadltarinJml I 3.98 

The longest passage dilating upon the identity of Subhadra with ‘Mahii- 
lakjml, occurs, however, in AdhySya 6 (si. 77-86). In this passage Subhadra is 
designated as : the mother of the gods like Brahman and Siva (sl.78); the foster 
mother of the world ( jagaddhatri); one whose nature consists of sat, cit and Snanda ; 
who is beyond the region of speech and thought ( vmmanogocaratita); one who creates 
the primordial Causes of the universe ( visvakdrartakarini ); the mistress of the world 
(Livari sarvabhutanom) etc. etc... It is she with whose grace the Protectors of the 
directions ( dikpSlas ) have been appointed as such and Brahman(m.) and Rudra have 
received their respective assignments. “This SubhadrS, the Mother of the universe 
(subhadra sa jaganmata . ..) is the queen of the Lord of the world, she protects the 
creatures beginning with Brahman and ending with the immobile beings as a mother 
does her sons; with her of wide eyes the wide-eyed Lord of the Universe sports in 
the cave of the Blue Mountain, the Lord with a conch and a disc, who owing to his 
sportive nature behaves like a human being : 

tasya daksiriaparsve tu suddhajambunadaprabhdmi 
sarvalavanyavosatim sacciddnandarupiriiml /77 
brahmarudrSdidevanam mdtaram padmamdliniml 78ab 
vahmanogocaratitam vara (?) kalmasandsinlm! 
mahalaksmim jagaddhatrim suhhadrdrupadhdrimmj / 79 
yd barer jagadUasya mahisi sa (?) svarupinlj 
subhadra sa jaganmata kuhkumdrunarupiniH 84 
ajnayd srijagadbhartur brahmadin sthSvarantakdnj 
put ran mateva sa nityam subhadra palayaty apill 85 
taya saha visalaksyd visalakso jagatpatih / 
nilacalaguhamadhye naralilaviharavdnl 
sahkhacakradharah svOmi nityam viharati svayamljib 


This suffices to show that as late as the beginning of the 16th century, at least 
three hundred years after the female figure in the Jagannatha temple had already 
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been interpreted as the sister of the two brothers standing to her right and left, she 
was still considered in some circles of the Brahmins who combined in themselves 
the elements of Visnuism and Tantrism, as the wife of Jagannatha, as Lak$ml who 
stood by the side of her husband Purusottama who was conceived of as dallying with 
her as an ordinary human being. 

We have, in other words, an unbroken series of evidences right from the 9th 
century onward till the beginning of the 16th century which convincingly demonstrate 
that the principal deities in the Jagannatha temple have been considered to have a 
husband-wife relationship and this relationship is emphasized by conceiving a love 
sport between them. 

BALABHADRA INTRODUCED LATER AS AN ADDITIONAL FIGURE 

The existence of a second male god (“Balabhadra”) and the interpretation of the 
female deity as the ‘sister' of the both cannot, therefore, be original and he must be 
a later introduction. This shall be treated in detail below in Ch. 10. 

We may summarise the results of the above discussion in the following manner: 

1. Purusottama in 8th to 10th centuries was a god who had a predominentiy 
erotic character. He is an outcome of the influence of the Tantric and 
Vajrayanic ideas on Visijuism. He combines in himself the worship of 
Vi$iju and Kama; that is why the use of the Kamabija ‘kllm' in his 
worship even now. 

2. Purusottama encompasses all the aspects of Visnu which are associated 
with love and love-making. Krsna is thus brought into association with 
Purusottama, becomes first a subordinate aspect of him (the stage in 
Siiradatilakd), but— 

3. Later, with the spread of Krsiia cult in eastern India under the impact 
of the South Indian Visriuism, Purusottama turns into and interpreted 
as Kfsija only. His erotic aspect is gradually pushed into background 
and considered as a special, extra-ordinary feature of Krsna-worship 
( Kramadipika , Gautamiyatantram etc.). 

4. The Jagannatha epithet of Purusottama, however, not only remains but 
also enjoys increasing popularity till it eclipses the term Purusottama 
in later period in the vernacular literature and among the masses. 

5. There were only two (neither more nor less!) deities—one male and one 
female—in the temple of Purusottama. The deities had their origin in 
Visnuism, but their nature was strongly influenced by the contemporary 
Tantrism or Saktism and the devotees conceived of them in a form in 
which both were united in an amorous posture, symbolising the eternal 
unity of the Lord with His 6akti or divine powers (omnipotence etc.). 
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This, incidentally, also seems to be the main reason behind the existence 
of several so-called ‘obscene’ figures on the outer walls of the Jagannatha 
temple which the present-day pilgrims mostly find ‘shocking*. These 
figures showing always a couple in some amorous posture are completely 
in harmony with the deity inside. 

A Hindu temple is a replica of the universe. Every man is Puru$ottama, 
every woman a Lak$ml (pp. 55-56 above, cf. also Visnu-Pur. 1.8.35; the 
deity is identical with the self, Kramadipika 8.38a) and the eternal sport 
going on between them is the mystery of the creation and the mystery of 
the existence of the world. 



Chapter III 


EaRLY TEMPLES OF JAGANNATHA IN ORISSA: THE FORMATIVE PHASE 

H. v. Stietencron 


The first problem connected with the early JagannStba temples of Orissa is one of 
definition: What do we refer to by the term “Jagannatha temple”? 

The title Jagannatha (Lord 1 of the World) itself is unspecific. It has been 
applied to Buddha, 2 to Siva* and to Vi$nu. Its uncompounded variant Jagato-ndtha 
was similarly used for each of these three deities. 4 The same is true for its synonyms 
Lokandtha and Lokesvara , which could be used for Siva, Vi$pu and a form of the 
Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara * Other titles like Ifoara (ruler) or Poramehara (supreme 
ruler) were equally unspecified up to the post-Gupta period and could be applied 
both to Vi$pu and Siva. All these terms simply denote the all-embracing power of 
protection and Lordship vesting in the supreme god. 

A tendency of change towards the exclusive use of these terms as specific 
appellation of only one deity makes itself vaguely felt in the last quarter of the first 
millennium A.D. And such exclusiveness is finally achieved in the beginning of the 
14th century. By this time, the title Iivara and its composite forms are used mainly 
for Siva. After the decline of Buddhism in India and the absorption of its Mahayana 
remnants into Saivism, Siva also acquires monopoly on the title Lokandtha, whereas 
Jagannatha becomes a term reserved for Vi$iju alone. 

J For the royal attribute natha “Protector” see J. Gonda, 1969, p. 4f. Protection implies 
power and Lordship. The title therefore soon assumes the general meaning “Lord” in which sense 
the term is rendered here, 

2 Notablv by Indrabhuti in his JAinasiddhi, (Gaekwads Oriental Series Edition) 1,1; I, 27; 

1,92; II, 28; V, 8. 

*Niradapaficardtra (JAinJmrtasara), Bibliotheca Indica No. 38, II S, 1 etc. 

4 The application of this title to Siva Madhukesvara in the inscriptions of the Eastern Gadgas 
of Kalirtganagara has been pointed out elsewhere. 

6 B. Bhattacharyya 1958, p. 130fF. 
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It appears that the decisive factor in bringing about the correlation of 
Jagannatha with Visnu was Saktism and more particularly the enormous popularity 
of one of its most important texts, the Devi-Mahdtmya. This text which was 
composed by a gifted poet in the late Gupta or early medieval period® and thereafter 
became an integral part of the MarkarujeyapurQna , refers in its first chapter to Vi$nu 
as Jagann&tha. 7 Its- influence was considerable, as can be proved by the countless 
images of the goddess in her various aspects which are inspired by the descriptions 
of the Devi-Mah&tmya . And it was mainly due to this text that the combination of 
the title Jagannatha with Visnu became known throughout India But in the Devi - 
M&hatmya , the reference is to Visnu as primordial deity, sleeping on the cosmic 
waters. It is not to the particular god enshrined in a temple at Puri or elsewhere, nor 
to Puri’s wooden images of unique and unmistakable shape which later became 
constitutive for all JagannStha temples in India. 

The application of the term Jagannatha to Visnu in his particular manifesta¬ 
tion in Puri occurs for the first time in the inscriptions of Bhanudeva II in the early 
14th century. 8 Only then has the title become a name and it is exclusively used for 
the Puri god and for copies or representatives of him in other parts of the country, 
all having the same characteristic shape. 

Prior to the end of the 13th century—or more precisely prior to A.D. 1278— 
the god in Puri was called Purusottama .• There occurred important changes in the 
cult of the god and his outer appearance also changed drastically. But, nevertheless, 
it is certain that Jagannatha was heir to Purusottama in Puri, carrying on a tradition 
which was surprisingly open to change within its strong flow of general continuity. 
Therefore, if in a strict sense we applied the term “Jagannatha temple” only to 
temples after ca. A D. 1300, we would miss the most important phase of the rise to 
inter-regional fame of the Puri gpd. We obviously have to extend the term to include 
the Purusottama temple of Puri and its precursors. 

The Jagannatha temples in a strict sense of the term (i.e. after A.D. 1300) 
are distinguished by their cult images made of wood and representing Jagannatha, 
Subhadra and Balabhadra, often with the addition of the Sudarsana-Cakra to complete 

• F.E. Pargiter, Markandeya Purarja, Introduction, p. XII and XX; V.S. Agrawala, 1963, 
p. IV-XI. The cultural elements which Agrawala adduces to prove that the redaction of the 
DevJm&hptmya M had been finalised by the time of Chandragupta Vikramadnya at the end of the 
4th century A.D.” are not conclusive, since they all continued to occur at least to the 7ih century 
where they are found e.g. in the Kddambari and Har$acaritra. The Poem was known to Bhavabhuti 
(Pargiter, p. XX) and is therefore prior to the beginning of the 8th century. 

7 I, 70: uttasthau ca jagannSthas tayd ntukto jandrdanahj 
ckdrnave *hiiayandt tat ah sa dadfhe ca taull 

9 Srikuram temple inscription, dated Saka 1231 = 1309 A.D. Simhacalam inscription of Saka 
1241 = 1319 A.D. (See D.C. Sircar, 1946 and 1952a). 

9 He is so named not only in all the inscriptions of the early Gafiga rulers, but also in the 
prafasti of the Anantavasudeva temple, composed in 1278 A.D. This temple, as a copy of the Puri 
temple, was also dedicated to Purusottama: (prdsddam purusottamasya— Vers 21; OHRJ, 1/4 1953, 
p. 284), 
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the fourfold form ( caturdhamurti ) of the god. But this combined wooden image did 
not initially belong to Purusottama temples. Nor was the combination compulsive: 
The Wooden God was also installed in temples without his brother and sister, all by 
himself—and this was probably an earlier aspect of the Wooden God, as we shall 
presently see. His name, when alone, was Dadhivamana. The origin and meaning of 
this name are as yet unknown. Speculations connecting it with the child Kjsna 
(v dmana) stealing curds (dadhi), or with Balarama who is Krsna (vamana) in white 
colour ( dadhi ), are equally unconvincing. Nor does the correlation with an ancient 
king named Dahivahana 10 seem to be helpful. It is more likely that Dadhivamana is 
a distorted Sanskrit adaptation of the original name of the Wooden God and that 
its original form must be sought for in the languages of the tribals of Orissa and 
northern Andhra Pradesh. 

We will therefore further extend the term “Jagannatha temple” to the temples 
of Dadhivamana, dedicated to the Wooden God alone. A much later form of the 
god in which he was installed singly as “Purifier of the Fallen Ones” (Odiya: 
Patilapdbana=Skr. Patitapavana) does not enter into the period of early Jagannatha 
temples with which we are concerned here. 

THE TEMPLE OF YAYATI 1 KE$ARl 

As I have shown above in chapter I, it is possible that Yayiiti I built a temple of 
Purusottama in Puri. Vi$nuism did in fact advance more powerfully than before 
into the coastal areas of the Mahanadi delta during Yayati’s time. It spread 
particularly to various places in the PracT valley where an old nucleus of Visnu 
worship had prepared the ground for its propagation. Although remnants of the 
first Purusottama temple in Puri have not yet been found, I have shown in chapter 1 
on the basis of inscriptional and literary evidence that such a temple existed at least 
in the 11th century, and on the basis of archaeological evidence that the time was 
ripe for such a temple to be built since the beginning of the 10th century. 

Without entering again into details of the very complex and controversial 
question of the dates of Yayati I and Yayiiti II 11 , I shall briefly state here a few 
points which are relevant for the dating of the first Purusottama temple at Puri. 

In A.D. 934 the Baudh region in the middle Mahanadi valley was still in 
possession of the Bbaiija rulers of Khinjali. They were vassals of the Bhauma 
Dynasty whose era they used. 12 The conquest of this region by the Somavarpsls must, 

10 For the Jain king Dahivahana of Campu see Abhidhana Riijendra Kosa Vol, IV. s.v. 
According to tradition there was also a Jain king Dahivahana in KaliAga. About king Dadhivahana 
of KasT see the Dadhivahan Jataka. 

11 K.C. Panigrahi 1961 b, pp. 1-20; 31ff. 

S.N. Rajaguru, IO, Vol. IV, pp. 359-404 

S.C. De, OHRJ, Vol. XII/2, pp. 60-68 

D.C. Sircar, HCIP, Vol. IV, p. 14JIT; V, p. 209ff. 

11 Two inscriptions of Satrubhaflja are dated In Bhautna era 198=934 A D. 
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have occurred after 934. The further conquest of Utkala and the consolidation of 
power there could have been achieved only after 940 A.D. which is the last known 
date of the last-but-onc Bhauma queen 13 , and probably after 949 A.D. which is the 
last known use of the Bhauma Era. 14 The terminus post quern for the victorious ruler 
to build a Purusottama temple at Puri is therefore 949 A D. 

Since inscriptions and literary works prove beyond doubt the existence of 
Purusottama in Puri at least in the 11th century we may give some credence also to 
the legendary accounts about this temple and to the traditions preserved in the temple 
chronicle Madafa Paiiju The latter's reliability in matters of political history has 
rightly been questioned. But there is no need to reject its statements about the 
history of the god as long as they are corroborated by other independant sources. 
The legend knows of a temple built by indrayumna (king of Malava) which later 
disappeared in the sands. 15 The temple chronicle states that the temple was built by 
Yayati Kesarl and consecrated in the 13th (or 59th) aiika of his reign. 16 It measured 
38 hasta in height 17 and it was in a delapidated condition when the present temple 
was built. 18 

I have shown above Ch. I that if the tradition about Yayati as builder of 
the temple is accepted, it probably refers to Yayati I. In this connection the height 
of the temple as mentioned in the chronicle is significant—if at all it has been 
transmitted correctly, it surpasses the height of the Muktesvara temple at Bhuba¬ 
neswar by ca. 6 meters. Since all later temples are taller this is a fairly reliable 
indication of the Puri temple's chronological position. Its increase against the 
Muktesvara would suggest that it was built after the Muktesvara which belongs to 
the middle of the 10th century. This agrees with the terminus post quern, established 
above as 949 A.D. The existence of remnants of a temple in the Muktesvara style 
built into the compound wall of the Markatitfesvara temple at Puri furnishes a proof 
of approximately contemporary building activities of the SomavamsTs in Bhubaneswar 
and Puri. Of course these sculptural fragments cannot be assigned io the undiscovered 
Purusottama temple of Yayati, unless further evidence is adduced by the removal of 
the plaster from the Puti temples and by excavations in various spots of Puri town. 

According to the chronicle, the images installed in the temple by Yayati were 
made of wood. The account states that 144 years before Yayati a conqueror named 
Kaktabahu invaded Puri. 1 ” The priests, however, succeeded in carrying away in 

13 Juscription of Vakulamuhudevi (El, XXXVI, p. 310). 

II Orissa Museum plates of Nettabhaftjadeva dated according to S.N. Rajaguru in the 
Uhauma Era 213. IO, Vol. IV, p. 386 and note 37; OHRJ, Vol. V/3-4, p. 71 and note II. 

15 For a detailed discussion of the Indradyumna legend see R. Geib, 1975. 

III 13th artka according to the 1st Pfinji 59th artka according to the 2nd Pafiji, A tCuluta Pimji, 
1969, p. 6. 

17 Loc. cit. p. 6. This corresponds to ca. 17.5 meter (One /iuj/a=24 anguUi=c&. 18 inches) 

ll * Loc. cit. p 30. The ruined temple of Yayati was pulled down and the great temple erected 
—according to this text—by AnaAgabhima 111 instead of Anantavarman CotJogaAgadeva. This 
confusion arose because AnaAgabhima built the Puru$ottama temple in Cuttack. 

19 \h~idala Pai'iji, Prachi ed. pp. 4-5. 
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time ... the god (who was entitled Paramesvara\) and in burying him near Sonepur. 
For 144 years the god remained hidden and almost forgotten until Yayati gave 
order to trace the place where the Highest Lord had been buried. Nobody knew the 
exact spot but finally a sacred tree was pointed out, underneath which the god was 
supposed to lie. This tree was felled and people dug under its roots. The god was 
found. His images, however, were disfigured due to the long period they remained 
underground. Thereupon new images were made from the wood of the tree and 
installed in Puri. 20 

We have reasons to doubt that this information corresponds fully to the truth. 
It speaks of the combined images of the Lords which represent a rather late stage 
in the development of the cult. And it shows all the signs of a deliberate attempt by 
the author of this account to produce a post factum justification for the unusual 
wooden images in a Hindu temple (the god had disappeared but a holy tree had 
grown on his former body), to prove their antiquity (already Yayati ordered them 
to be carved), to provide an explanation for the fact that certain aspects of the cult 
were introduced from the Sonepur area of Dak$ina-Kosala, the homeland of Yayati 
(the god had been carried from Puri to hide there), and to push further back the 
antiquity of the cult (if nobody knew the god at the time of Yayati, this was only 
due to the disappearance of the cult for ca. 5 generations after a military disaster. 
But in reality the cult was older: It had existed before from time immemorial). 

Nevertheless, two of the details in this account may be correct: 

(a) The relation of the god at one stage of his history with Dak$i{ia*Kosala. 
It was also in this area where among the Sahara tribe a few ritual experts 
could be found who still knew how to prepare, install and worship 
images of the Wooden God. Thus both the tree out of which the images 
were carved and the ritual experts belonged to the Sonepur area of 
Dak$ioa Kosala. Whether this tradition reaches as far back as the 
Somavatpll period is difficult to say. The Somavaipsls ruled in that area. 
But the tradition occurring in so late a work as the Mddafa Panji is not 
recorded in early texts. It may refer to a much later period. In 1568 
the Muslim forces under the general Kalapahad desecrated the JagannStha 
temple and destroyed its images. The cult was extinct for about 20 years 
before king Ramacandra of Khurda ordered new images to be made. 
He re established the cult first in Khurda, from where the deities were 
brought back to Puri in 1590. 21 The account of the Madala Panji may 
well refer to this event. That king Ramacandra was actually praised as a 
new ( abhinava ) Indradyumna for re-introducing the cult may have given 
the author of the account an opportunity to sanction the renewal of the 
images with the authority of a long tradition. He transposed it into the 


i0 Loc. cit., p. 5. 

5 1 Hr Kulke, chapter 27. 
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remote past, connecting it with Yayati who, significantly, received the 
epithet of second Indradyumna. The equation thus cleverly achieved 
between Ramacandra and Yayati certainly also served to link and equate 
Yayati’s fame as founder of the SomavamsI dynasty with that of 
Ramacandra, the founder of the Khurda dynasty of Orissa. The renewal 
of the images as well as their relation to priests and ritual techniques 
from the upper Mahanadi valley and possibly of Khond origin 22 may 
therefore essentially relate to the late 16th century. 

Except for the late conception of the “images of the Lords” we have 
no absolute proof that the Yayati tradition is entirely an invention of 
the 16th century. But the introduction of ritual experts and their gods in 
the time of Yayati I seems unlikely also for another reason. It—is stressed 
in the next—chapter that the Hinduization usually operates on a locally 
or regionally important autochthonous god and retains local priests of 
the originally tribal community in the service of the god. In Puri the 
pattern should have been similar. The introduction of tribal priests and 
their god from elsewhere would, therefore, appear as improbable in 
Yayati’s time. At a much later period, when the cult had been a stately 
affair of kings and brahmins for many centuries and the population in the 
coastal area had been completely absorbed into Hinduism, it may have 
been necessary to revert to tribals of another region to learn from them 
how to create new images of the ancient type, since the original images 
had been destroyed. And it cannot be totally excluded that the periodical 
repetition of the Navakalevara ritual in the Jagannatha cult was introduc¬ 
ed only after the first destruction of the images by Muslim iconoclasts. 
The physical destruction of the body of God was thereby reduced to a 
normal cyclic occurrence which did not imply a disruption of continuty or 
a loss of its divine nature. 

(b) The invasion by an army from the West prior to Yayati. Military raids 
into Orissa from the West have occurred relatively often, if the many 
claims to have subdued Kalinga and Utkala in inscriptions of various 
rulers of the Deccan and central India are to be believed. The raid of 
Raktabahu has been identified by K.C. Panigrahi with a military expedi¬ 
tion of the army of Govinda III Ra${rakuta between 80S and 815 A.D. ; * 
By adding the 144 years which arc said to have elapsed since the 
Raktabahu invasion one would get sometime between 949 and 959 for 
the erection of Yayati’s temple in Puri, a date which agrees perfectly with 
the terminus post quern mentioned above and places the temple roughly 

22 The Khonds and communities originally related to the Khonds are the only groups practic- 
ihg a rittlal renewal of wooden posts today, as A. F.schmann has shown in chapter 14. That the 
ritual experts are said to be Sabaras may result from an effort to link them with the Sabaras of the 
earlier Indradyumna legeod. 

-’ s K.C. Panigrahi 1961a, p. 246. 
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between 950 and 960. This would imply that the year 949 A.D. marks 
also the terminus post quern for Murari’s Anargharaghavam. 

While seeking to extract historical information from legendary tradition, we may also 
take note of one important element recurring in different versions of the Indradyumna 
legend. It describes king Indradyumna as a colonizer. He cam'e as a conqueror or, 
according to later version, as a pilgrim. 21 In both cases he came with his entire people 
and settled down in Orissa. 2 * He founded the temple of Visnu (Puru$otlama or 
Nllamadhava or Jagannatha) in Puri. 

Now the only foreign powers from the West who not only raided the country 
but remained long enough to build a temple and established themselves permanently 
by settling down with their people and administration in the centre of coastal Orissa 
were the SomavaqiSis under Yayati I plus Yayati II 2 * and the imperial Gangas under 
Anantavarman Ccxjagarigadeva. Both, Yayati I and CodagaAga, were distinguished as 
builders of Purujottama temples at Puri. The Indradyumna legend, while patently 
describing in its different portions the achievements of all three rulers combined into 
one mythical person, plays with four stages of development which are projected into 
the past, but none of which belongs to a pre-Yayati period. 

1. The conqueror comes and builds a temple (Yayati I). 

2. He settles down with his ministers and citizens^in coastal Orissa (YaySti 
II). 

3. The temple decays. The deity disappears in the sands—(late Somavaipft 
period). 

4. A (new) conqueror comes, finds the image gone and builds a new temple. 
He also settles down with his ministers and citizens (Anantavarman 
Coclagangadeva). 

By identifying stages 1 and 4, the situation of stage 4 (an earlier temple is remembered 
and an image has disappeared) is grafted on stage 1. Thus the Vai$nava writers 
succeed in creating the impression that a still earlier temple preceded the one of 
Yayati, the image of which was buried under earth long time ago. R. Geib, in his 
otherwise excellent analysis of the Indradyumna legend, thought that “this conqueror 
was, perhaps, a late Gupta king. At all events he lived before Yayati (that is before 
950 A.D.)”. 27 It goes to the credit of the comparatively late Vai$nava adaptors of the 

- 1 In Padma Purdija, the Pilgrim King is Ratnagriva from KaAct. 

BS Brahma Purina, 42, 16-84; Skanda Pit rand, 2.2, 10, 48-2, 2,14, SO \ Padma Purina 5, 17, 
38-5, 22, 55; Deuta Told 191-235. R. Geib, 1975, p. 53f; 55; 82f; I6lf. 

*• Yayati 1, after stabilizing his power in Utkala, seems to have continued to rule from 
Dakfipa Kosala. He probably delegated the administration of Utkala to his brother Vicitravlrya, 
whoae son Abhimanyu and grandson Yayati II could claim a right on it. YaySti II was the first 
SomavamsI ruler to shift the center of the empire from Dakjina Kolala to Utkala. The legend 
combines the two Yayfltis into one person. 

F R. Geib, 1975, p. 179. 
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earlier Saiva Indradyumna legend that they succeeded in impressing the antiquity of 
the foundation of a Vi§nu cult in Puri even on so penetrating a mind as Dr. Geib's. 
But I think this impression is wrong: I have shown in chapter 1 that there existed no 
Purusottama or Nllamadhava temple in Puri prior to the (Oth century. 

Next to the date of the first Purusottama temple, which we have fixed at 
949-959 A.D., the most important question relates to the image of the god installed 
in this temple. The following possibilities must be considered: 

1. The image was made of stone. It was 

(a) a four-armed standing Vasudeva image, later called Nllamadhava; 

(b) an image of Lak$ml-Narayana (Kamala-Puru$ottama) showing the 
four-armed, seated Visnu with his wife sitting on his left thigh or at 
his left side and looking at her husband’s face. This image was also 
called Nllamadhava in later times. 

2. The image was made of wood in primitive fashion. It represented: 

(a) one single two-armed god Purusottama; 

(b) Purusottama and Lak$ml as two separate images; 

(c) Purusottama, Balabhadra and Subhadra as three separate images. 

The pre-Ganga inscriptions referred to in chapter 1 mention only the one god 
Purusottama without describing his form. Only the Kalidindi Grant of Rajaraja I, 
while speaking of the creator Brahma, says that he originated from the Lotus, which 
rose from the navel of Purusottama at Srldhama. This reflects a literary topos and is 
probably no description of the Puri image, although it testifies to the existence of 
Purusottama SrldhSma (=Puri) at that time. We therefore have to rely entirely on other 
literary sources. The Brahma PurSija describes the image of Purusottama which Indra¬ 
dyumna intends to worship and for which he is going to erect the first Purusottama 
temple in Puri exactly in conformity to the stone images mentioned under l.a): The god 
is four-armed, holding conch, disc and club in his hands. His eyes are long in the shape 
of the petal of a lotus flower. He is clad in yellow garments and wears a garland of 
forest flowers ( vanamala ). A srivatsa is on his chest and he is adorned with a jewelled 
crown (mukufa) and with rings on his arms (angada).** Statues of this type are among 
the most famous early cult images of Vi$ou found in Orissa. 2 * They are made of 
blue muguni stone and worshipped as Nllamadhava (=blue Madhava) in several 
temples, the oldest being the Nllamadhava temple at Gandhar&di in the MahanadT 
valley (See fig. 49). It is significant that the Padma Purana, when referring to the God 
Purusottama who has disappeared from Puri together with his blue mountain (i.e. his 

28 Brahma Purina 42,14b-15: 

pitavastram caturbihum Sahkhacakragatladharamj / 
vanam&l&vrtoraskam padmapattriyatekfariam / 
irTvatsorahsamiyuktam mukut&ngadaiobhitamj / 

28 Only the image of Mudgala-Madhava described above p, 007A is of greater antiquity than 
this type. 
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temple), describes him also as four-armed, surrounded by attendants,* 0 but without 
consort or brother or sister. 

An entirely different description of Puru$ottama is found in Mur&ri's 
Anargharaghava-nafakam , 31 and in several texts belonging to the Gahga period, notably 
the Gitagovinda (12th century) 32 , the Utkalakhanda of the Skanda Purana (early 14th 
century) 33 , the Kramadlpika (middle Nth century) 34 and some Jagannatha passages 
of the Rudrayamalatantra (probably 14th century). 35 Most of these passages have 
been quoted and commented upon by G.C. Tripathi in the foregoing chapter (No. 2). 
They describe Puru$ottama clearly in the form listed above under l.b: Puru$ottama, 
seated on a lion throne, is joined with his consort KamalS. (Lak$ml). The god is 
four-armed, wearing crown and all ornaments. He carries a lotus ( padma ) in his upper 
right and the disk (< cakra) in his upper left hand. With his lower left arm he embraces 
his consort Kamala who is sitting on his left thigh, pressing her slightly against 
himself and touching her left breast with his hand, while his right lower hand is 
raised towards her breast in amorous play. The goddess who is also fully adorned 
with ornaments, has put her right arm around his neck, her hand resting gracefully 
on his right shoulder. With her left hand she, too, holds a lotus flower. And she is 
looking at his face which is lovingly turned towards her. 

Stone images of this type, iconographicaliy known as Lak$ml-Narayaria or 
Kamala-Puru§ottama, but locally also called Madhava or Nllamadhava, are found in 
Orissa in the early Ganga period 3 ® (See fig. 51). They are clearly made in imitation of 
similar Hara-Parvati images of the late SomavaqisI period which in turn derive from 
somewhat differently conceived Hara-Parvati images of the Bhauma period. 

30 Padma Purdria 4, 22, 20-22. The god re-appeara in a vision together with the blue mountain 
for the sake of his devotee who ascends to Vi$jju’s heaven after having seen the deity. 

u Act I, after the opening prayer: 

kamald-kuca-kala&a-keli-kQsturikd-patr&nkurasya bhagavatah Purufottamasya. . .. 

32 Gitagovinda 1, 2, 1: Srlta-kamald-kuca-mantfala . .. 

33 Utkalakhanda 5, 9cd-10ab: 

vdmapdrvie sthitdm lakfmlm vdmenaliiigya bahund 
ndgavallidallam baddham ddaddnam irlyd hrtam 
Utkalakhapda 10, 17-J7, particularly 10, 33cd-34: 
vdmapdrivagaid lakfmir diliffd padmapdnirtd 
vallaklvddanapard bhagavanmukhalocand 
sarvald vanyavasatih sarvdla/ikdrabhujitd 

3 * 8, 34-36a: 

nijavdmorurtifanndm Slifyanfim vdmahaJtadhrtanalindm / 
klidyadyontm kamaldm madanamadavydkulojjvaldhgalatdmH 
surucirabhufanamdJydnuiepandm susitavasanaparivitdm f 
nijamukhakamalavydprtacatuldsitanayanamadhukardm tarunimjj 
flifyantam vdmabhujadandena drdham dhrtekfucdpenaj 
see above chapter 2, p. 51. 

33 jaganndtham kamalorugatam harim , cited by K.N. Mahapatra, OHRJ, vol. Itl/l, p. 11. 

36 A particularly beautiful image of this type is installed in a ruined temple near Chaurasi in 
the Prftcl valley (See fig. 51). 
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The images of Puru$ottama with Kamala as well as the texts describing them 
obviously represent a second stage in the history of Vi$pu worship in Orissa. They 
superseded the standing Vasudeva images probably in consequence of the Purujottaina 
concept as evolved in the Saradatilaka Tantra which laid special stress on the amorous 
aspect of Puru?ottama. 37 The Saradatilaka which according to J. Gonda originated in 
KaSmlr in the 11th century 36 gained great popularity in Orissa and greatly influenced 
the Jagannatha cult in the following centuries. 39 Its description of Puru$ottaroa with 
Kamala refers to the same type of image. 40 

The earliest literary sources describing the god as made of wood (darurupi) 
or as consisting of three images (Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra) seem to 
belong to the Ganga period from the 13th century onwards. 41 They again represent 
different stages of development. 

Since we can trace a development from four-armed standing Visudeva 
(Nilamadhava) cult images to sitting four-armed Lak$mt-Narayaoa (Kamala- 
Purusottama) cult images both in the sculptural art of Orissa and in the literary 
sources, and since these literary sources describe the Vasudeva as the earlier image 
which had disappeared by the time of the reconstruction of the Puru$ottama temple 
by Anantavarman Codagahgadeva, we are tempted to assume that a single standing 
four armed stone image of Vasudeva/Purujottama was installed in the first 
Puru$ottama temple at Puri, which we have attributed to the time Of Yayati I 
KeSari. 

Before we accept this assumption as justified, we should carefully examine the 
possibility that all literary descriptions of the god are based entirely on the creative 
freedom of poets whose power of imagination could have transformed the rough 
wooden post actually enshrined in the temple into a brahmanic idol of ideal shape. 
These literary descriptions, being written in Sanskrit and intended for Hindu devotees, 
could thus be explained as a deliberate imaginary transformation of reality. They 
might be intended to reduce the shock of the Hindu devotee when confronted with a 
crude idol of tribal origin, by mentally evoking its Hindu shape. Such mental realiza¬ 
tion or visualization of the deity is a general practice in Hindu meditation and ritual. 
Therefore the description of the god in the available texts need not necessarily reflect 
the actual physical appearance of his Puri image. 

The correlation of the literary description with the historically available Vi$nu 
images of Orissa does, therefore, not afford an absolute proof regarding the shape of the 

For a detailed account of this concept see above, Tripathi, chapter 2. 

38 J. Gonda, 1963, p. 28, note 9. The author Lalc$manade4ika seems to have been a contem¬ 
porary of Abhinavagupta, since both were pupils of Utpaladeva. 

*• cf. above chapter 2. 

«« Siraditilaka 17, 31: 

devam Snpurufoltamam kamatayi svSAkasthay& pankajam 

bibhratyi parirabdham ambujaruci tasyim nibaddhekfapam / 

41 Jagannatha passages in Brahma Purina, Skanda Purina, Tanlrayimala, and later Odiya 
literature including the Midala Pifljl. 
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original icons in Puri. But it does give us a reliable indication for putting the text 
in a relative chronological order. AH passages visualizing the god as a single standing 
four-armed image are certainly earlier than the passages describing him in the form 
of a seated image of Lak$ml-Narayana or Puru$ottama-Kamal3. 

In one of the next chapters the evolution of the Jagannatha triad will be traced 
on the assumption that the Wooden God was at the center of the Puru$ottama cult of 
Puri from the very beginning. The assumption is mainly based on considerations 
regarding the continuity of the cult and its ritual. The actual images in the Jagannatha 
temple are made of wood. From a ritualistic point of view, the assumption that an 
exchange of crude wooden images for an earlier brahmanical stone image of Vi$nu/ 
Purujottama might have taken place at any time in the cult’s history seems extremely 
difficult if not impossible to accept. Yet in order to postulate this continuity of the 
cult, the testimony of the texts which actually mention at length the replacement of 
the stone image by wooden images has to be set aside. On the basis of a critical analysis 
of the Indradyumna legend R. Geib has tried to prove that such a transfer of the cult 
was indeed a historical fact. 4 ' There arc a number of additional reasons which seem 
to imply that a transfer from stone image to wooden image might have taken place 
and that a Hindu Purusottama cult was joined with a formerly independent cult of 
the Wooden God. I will adduce a few of these reasons here. They do not establish 
an alternative possibility for the development of Jagannatha beyond doubt. They 
only go to show that we are not yet in a position to trace the god’s development 
with absolute certainty. It will take several more years until critical editions of all the 
relevant texts including many of the Tantras are prepared and a final evaluation 
becomes possible. 

I have already referred to the literary evidence. The passages describing 
Purusottama as a four-armed Hindu god belong to different texts, originated possibly 
in different regions, and were written at different times. In their account of events 
they differ in various ways because they trace the origin of the cult to different 
semi-historic personalities, most identified with Indradyumna. That they are unanimous 
about the original stone image cannot be easily explained by mutual dependence. As 
mentioned above, it can be explained as a vision of Puru$ottarna’s usual shape in 
Hindu sculpture. But it is equally possible that the descriptions were based on actual 
perception. 

While none of the early inscriptions mentions the wooden form of Puru- 
sottama, the later texts do refer to it. Suddenly an effort of the authors to prove the 
identity of the Wooden God with the Hindu Kj-spa becomes explicit. They refer to the 
shape of the god as actually seen by the pilgrim and trace its origin either to an 
earlier stone image which has disappeared and on top of which the divine tree has 
grown, or to a divine form of Visnu coming from the mythical island svetadvlpa by 
floating in the ocean and being washed ashore, or by recognizing in the wooden log 
the body of Krsna who was killed by Jura the hunter, and thrown into the sea It is 
evident that the motivation of the authors of these later passages was in fact to bridge 


* 2 R. Geib. 1975. 
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the gap between the expectation of Hindu pilgrims and the reality of the crude image 
of Jagannfitha. They did so very effectively. If the same motivation had guided the 
authors of the earlier series of texts they would deserve to be blamed for their lack of 
skill and for their wrong method. But when comparing the two sets of texts—one 
describing the four-armed god Purusottama, the other describing the Wooden God 
add establishing his relation to the earlier Purusottama—it appears that they belong 
to entirely different categories: In the earlier group of texts there apparently was not 
yet any need to explain the existence of a wooden image. 

The structure pattern of Hinduization as outlined in the following chapters 
shows that the rise of a Hinduized god to more than local importance is usually con¬ 
nected with the direct patronage of a chief or king. As H. Kulke has shown (chapters 
7 and 8), this stage of Hinduization under royal patronage has an immediate legitima- 
tory task to fulfill. By acknowledging a locally or regionally worshipped god of tribal 
origin and by raising him to the rank of a state deity, the king receives legitimation 
for his rule and assures the submission and loyal support of the god’s devotees. 
There are reasons to doubt whether such a process of Hinduization under royal 
patronage could have taken place in the Somavamsi period when the first temple of 
Purusottama was built in Puri. All known instances of Hinduization under royal 
patronage in Orissa have one aspect in common. They all ensure the status of the 
Hinduized tribal deity as supreme deity in the territory ruled over by the Hindu chief 
or king who uses the Hinduized god for his legitimation. Wnether he is only a local 
chief, or controls the whole region, or even an empire, the basic pattern is always the 
same. In the two latter cases the deity will become the state deity of the feudal state 
or of the empire respectively. Such a development cannot be seen in the case of the 
SomavarpSis. Purusottama was not their state deity. The Somavaipsls worshipped 
Siva as a state deity and built for him the famous temple of Kfttivasa Lingar&ja in 
Bhubaneswar. Purusottama of Puri was obviously not involved in their legitimation. 
Therefore, if the rise to more than local importance of Purusottama was at all the 
result of a Hinduization process, it could only have occurred prior to the SomavarpSls. 
But there it is still less likely. I have already pointed out that §£ktism and Saivism 
were prominent in the Bhauma-Kara period and that Bhairava was worshipped 
widely, even in Puri itself. The Saiva phase in the development of Jagannatha which 
I mentioned in chapter 6, probably belongs to this time. None of this can explain the 
fame of Purusottama in the Somavamsi period. There seems to be only one plausible 
explanation. It is simple enough. Among Hindus the gdd Purusottama had been 
worshipped since the Gupta times. There is no need to explain his presence by a 
Hinduization process. The Puri temple of Purusottama was apparently a purely Hindu 
shrine, built in recognition of the existing Vaisnava community. 41 It had nothing to do 
with the tribal god. 

The iconographic development of the peculiar form of Jagannatha yields 
another indication that the Wooden God was possibly not installed in the first 
Purusottama temple. It will be shown below (chapters 5 and 6) Jhtrt both Bhairava 


43 See Chapter l. 
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and Narasiipha have left their traces in the iconography and ritual of Jagannatha. 
The identification with Narasiqiha seems *to be the later of these two stages.— 
If the Wooden God was identified with Narasiipha and if Yayati Ke£arl 
wanted to build a temple for him, would he not have logically have built a temple for 
Narasiipha as a Hindu representative of the Wooden God? Neither Vasudeva/ 
Purusottama nor Lak$ml-Nar£yapa would have originated on the sea-shore in Puri. 
The poets would have described the god in his Narasiipha form if they referred to the 
Wooden God in his idealistic Hindu transformation. But there is only one passage 
in the Utkalakhanda of Skanda Purina where such a vision of Narasiipha is actually 
described. 44 

In view of these arguments it appears possible that the early Puru$ottama 
temple of Puri was a purely Hindu shrine, and did in fact contain, as the tradition 
has it, a standing Vi$pu image. The evolution of the Wooden God from Bhairava to 
Narasiipha may have taken place at a different level outside the temple sphere. Since 
both Vai$navas and Saivas claimed this god for themselves, he was certainly popular. 
At the same lime it is likely that the Hindu Purusottama temple decayed and the cult 
was indeed disrupted or greatly reduced for a considerable length of time. Both the 
purlin ic account and inscriptional evidence prove that the first temple had already 
been in decay before Anantavarman conquered Orissa. The new temple was completed 
only towards the end of the 12th century as will be presently shown. Thus there was 
a period of at least 80 years during which the cult subsisted—if at all—on a reduced 
scale. By the end of this period a revival of the Purusottama cult could well have 
been accompanied by a combination of the cult of the Wooden God with that of the 
Hindu Purusottama. Such an amalgamation of two cults out of which one was living 
and popular, the other almost extinct but replete with the memory of an ancient glory, 
required royal authority and certainly involved the legitimatory aspects mentioned 
above. 

The scenery for such a process of transformation requiring: 

1. a pre-existing Brahmanic Purusottama cult in neglected state, 

2. a pre-existing semi-tribal cult of a wooden god Bhairava/Narasiipha, and 

3. a conqueror who is a powerful monarch and requires legitimation by 

joining two cults, 

was set for the first time in the Gahga period. Its different elements developed 
independently in the SomavaipsI period. The intention to join them should be 
attributed to Anantavarman Codagangadeva. It was put into practice only in a later 
generation. 

ANANTAVARMAN COPAGANGADEVA’S GREAT TEMPLE OF 

puru$ottama/jagannAtha IN PURI 

The situation in Puri'at the time of Anantavarman Codagangadeva's conquest of 
Utkala may be briefly summed up as follows. The famous Purusottama temple of 

44 Utkalakhanda, Adhayaya 28.. 
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Yayati Kesari was in a delapidated condition and its image probably covered by 
sands. The rulers of the SomavarpsT dynasty had spent their fortunes in building 
magnificent temples of Siva, especially the Lihgaraja temple at Bhubaneswar which 
was to be the imperial symbol of their power and was, in fact, the highest building 
in India at the time of its construction. But the financial drain caused by the cons¬ 
truction of this temple seems to have reduced the military power of the Somavaiplls. 
The rulers of this dynasty found themselves engaged in constant battles against the 
Gaiigas of Kalihga in the south and against the Palas of Bengal in the north. Their 
fortunes were rapidly declining. And in their futile efforts to defend themselves against 
the growing pressure from north and south, the last weak kings had neither time nor 
money to spend on the repair of the Purusottama temple in Puri. The conqueror 
Anantavarman Codagangadeva, therefore, could accomplish in Puri an important 
religious task which his last Somavarjisi predecessors on the throne of Utkala had 
failed to perform: 15 He started to rebuild the temple, and by doing so he gained the 
favour and support of the Vaisnavas. Visnuism was rapidly spreading in Utkala at 
this period and he deliberately based his newly acquired power in the country on this 
rising movement. 

In the years just preceding 1135 A.D. Codaganga was fully engaged in 
defending his newly acquired vast empire. In the north-west he was threatened by the 
ambition of the Kalacuri king Ratnadeva II of Tummana whose advance into the 
Utkala territory could be checked only with difficulty by 1I35. 4 * In the south he had 
to fight against the Colas in order to protect the southern border of Kalihga on the 
Godavari river. For achieving more effective control of his northern dominions he 
also had to shift his capital from Kalihga to Utkala which was now in the center of 
his empire. The capital was moved to a strategical position near the base of the 
Mahanadi delta, probably to Sarangagada 47 south of Cuttack. It was only afterwards 
that he began with the reconstruction of the Purusottama temple. 

The foundation of the great temple^follows a period of political stress and 
was certainly intended as a consolidating factor in internal politics. 48 It is possible 
that the king built the temple with the intention of combining in it the cult of the 
Wooden God with that of Purusottama. That he worshipped the Wooden God seems 
likely in view of the fact that his wife erected a temple for the Wooden God shortly 
after her husband’s death. That temple was dedicated to Dadhivamana, not to 
Purusottama. 49 It appears that the final identification of Dadhivamana with Purusot- 

40 The* statement that earlier kings had neglected the building of the Purujottama temp e 
occurs in the Dasgoba Plates of Rajarija III, dated 1198 A.D., and is repeated in the later inscrip¬ 
tions of the Gartga family. The relevant verse is quoted and translated on p. 85 below. 

48 See Kulke below chapter 8. 

47 Sarartgagada was built by Codagartga, as the name (a corruption for Cudahgagada) indi¬ 
cates. Whether this fort or the fort at Choudwar on the northern bank of the Mahanadi river was 
the main residence of the king, is not absolutely certain. Some scholars even think that his residence 
was at Jsjpur. 

48 See Kulke below chapter 8 

48 See below p. 7 7f. 
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lam a could only be achieved after the great temple was completed. Only at that 
moment the ritual integration of the two cults could come to pass. 

Was the great Puri temple completed during the lifetime of Anantavarman 
Codagahgadeva? Orissan scholars have been astonishingly unanimous on this issue. 
They know of the existence of a traditional verse, current in Orissa and quoted in 
various older texts, which attributes the erection of the temple to Anangabhima and 
gives the date of its completion as §aka 1119— 1197 A.D. 50 Inspite of this verse they 
all agree that the temple was built and completed by Anantavarman Codagangadeva. 
The year 1197 A.D. falls into the reign of Anangabhima II, the fourth of the sons of 
Anantavarman Codagangadeva who ruled successively in Utkala. The scholars are 
inclined to think that in the above traditional verse there is a confusion with 
Anangabhima III, grandson of Anangabhima II, who built a temple of Jaganniitha 
in Cuttack in 1230 A.D. 51 

The conviction that Codagangadeva completed the temple is based on the 
evidence of two inscriptional passages. One of them occurs lor the first time in the 
Dasgoba copperplate grant of Rajaraja III, grandson of Anantavarman Codaganga¬ 
deva, which was issued in 1198 A.D. The verse is repeated in later inscriptions. 

My translation of the verse is as follows: 

“What king, verily, is able to build a temple for that Purusottama 

whose two feet arc the earth and the entire space his navel, 

whose two ears are all directions, 

whose pair of eyes the couple of sun and moon 

and, lastly, whose skull is that sky (above)?'’ 

So thinking, this temple had been passed over (lit. overlooked) by previous 
kings. 

(But) then Gahgesvara built it. 5i 

Since the term Gahgesvara refers to Anantavarman Codagangadeva, this inscription 
attributes the construction of the Purusottama temple to the great founder of the 
imperial Gahga Dyoasty. 

5° The verse which is grammatically defective, is quoted as follows: 
iakabde randhra-subhrim iu- rupa-nak fat rand) ake / 
pr&sddaw kdraydmdsd'nadgabhimena dlumauV ; 

(Mandirer Kathd I, p. 143; 10, vol. 111/2, p. 399, etc.) 

** See above chapter 1. 

5J El, vol. XXXI, p. 255, Vers 27 in lines 45-47 of the inscription: 

Pddau tasya dhardntarikfam-akhllatn ndbhii-ca sarvd dttalt 
srotre netrayugam ravinduyugalam murddhdpi ea dyaur-asnu 
prdsQdam purufottamasya nrpatih ko ndma knit turn kfamns 
tasyety-Sdyanrpair-upekfitam ayam eakrt' tha gadgeSvarah ■' 

Noteworthly early translations are the following: 

M.M. Chakravati: 1895 (read 1891) p. 153 (partly wrong translation.) N.N. Vasu: 1896, p. 

261 (Very free translation or rather free commentary on the text, sub tantially correct.) 

M.M. Chakravarti: 1898, p. 328 (Much improved translation, often quoted.) 
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The second inscriptional passage, contained in the same record, refers to the 
coronation of Jafesvara Kamarnava VII, eldest son of Qxjaganga. Kfimarnava’s 
coronation took place in §aka 1069 = 1147 A.D. 63 The verse contains the epithet 
sarvalokaikanatha which the Orissan scholars took to refer to Jagannatha/Puru$oltama. 
The common opinion of Orissan scholars, therefore, is that Kamarnava VII was 
crowned at Purusottama-Puri before the god Sarvalokaikanatha or Jagannatha. The 
Jagaonatha temple, therefore, must have been completed by 1147 A.D. 61 

This argument however, which has been repeated over and again, is based on 
a wrong translation of the text. The epithet sarvalokaikanatha does not refer to a 
god in front of whom the coronation took place, but clearly and unequivocally to 
the king himself. The passage should be translated as follows: 

“When this glorious ruler Kamarnava, the only lord of the entire people, the 
son of the best of kings, was consecrated (as king) at an auspicious time of the saka 
year measured by the moon (1), the sky (0), the seasons (6) and the Nandas (9) ($aka 
1069) 55 when the sun stood in (the zodiacal sign) Sagittarius, the multitude of other 
planets was strong (favourable) and the enemies had met with their destruction—then 
this world was filled with joy about it.” 

This verse does not contain any hint at the completion of Codaganga's 
Purusottama temple, nor does it say that Kamarnava was crowned in Puri. 

Gangesvara certainly started building the great temple, but he probably did 
not live to see its completion. The Utkalakhanda of the Skanda Parana mentions 
the garbhapratisfha of the temple. 58 This term has been wrongly taken to denote the 
consecration of the temple. But this is not so. It refers to a stage in the building 
of the main temple tower when the foundations have been built and the level of the 
garbhagrha is reached. Now the interior space of the garbhagrha which also determines 
the width of the uppermost portion of the temple tower, is precisely measured. The 
first layer of stones for its walls are joined with utmost care. And the rite of garbha- 
pratistha is performed. 57 It is only after completion of this rite that work starts on 
the raising of the temple walls. The Utkalakhanda tells us that this work was not yet 
completed when the king “ascended to heaven”, i.e. died. It describes how the king 
while in heaven is worried about the proper continution of the building activities. 50 

53 Dr. D.C. Sircar, the editor of this plate, read the dare as nandartuvyomacandrapramitasa- 
kasama, corresponding to iaka 1069 — 1147 A.D. AH the later inscriptions in which the verse is 
repeated have the reading vedartu ... which changes the date to 4aka 1064=1142 A.D. Since the 
later varsions were known first, the coronation of Kamarnava was generally accepted as baviog 
occurred in 1142. But this creates the difficulty that Kamarnava reigned prior to his father's death 
which occurred in 1147. S.N. Rajaguru tries to explain this situation (IO, vol. II1/2, p. 397) but it is 
much simpler and more logical to accept with Dr. Sircar the first occurrence of the date in the 
Dasgoba plates as correct, while the later repetitions may be based on a faulty copy. 

51 S.N. Rajaguru, 1972, p. 39, IO, vol. IH/2, p. 399. 

sec note 49. 

Skanda Punhia, Utkalakhanda 21, 44 

57 The term is not identical with garbhtidhfina For the latter see St. Kramrich, 1946, vol. 1, p. 

126ff. 

M Loc. cit. 22, 13-14; R. Geib 1975 p. 99. 
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It also states that the ( mukha-)iala was built much later when the king had come 
back from heaven.** Since the text also seems to indicate that the progress on the 
temple construction was slow after Codaganga's death, it seems likely that the temple 
was indeed only completed towards the end of the reign of Anangabhima II as the 
traditional verse quoted above indicates. The mukhasalS must have been added still 
later, possibly by Rajaraja or Anangabhima III. The Natamat?dapa was added after 
the 13th century and the Bhogamandapa was an addition of the 15th century. 

It is to be noted that the great temple is mentioned for the first time in the Das- 
goba copperplate grant of Rajaraja III, son of Anangabhima II. This also streng¬ 
thens our view that Anangabhima II probably completed and consecrated the main 
temple tower begun by Anantavarman Codagangadeva. 

Recently the Archaeological Survey of India has started removing the age-old 
plaster from the temples in the Jagannatha compound in Puri. The work was under¬ 
taken first on the Lak$mi temple which is considered to be contemporary with the 
main temple. The Lak$mi temple proved to be fully decorated with sculpture and 
architectural ornaments. The removal of the plaster from the Jagannatha temple 
itself will show whether my proposed date for the completion of the temple can be 
confirmed. The experience with the Lak$mi temple renders such a result very likely.* 0 

If the date of the temple proves to be considerably later than hitherto assumed, 
the period of non-existence of a Puru$ottama temple in Puri is prolonged by 50 years. 
During this time the wooden images were not yet installed in the temple, even if it 
was intended to house them. According to the Indradyumna legend there was a stone 
image of the Laksmi-Narayana or Kamala-Puru$ottama type in Puri which was 
worshipped in the intermediate period between Indradyumna’s ascent to heaven and 
his return, i.e. between the death of Anantavarman Codagangadeva and the consecra¬ 
tion of the temple by Anangabhima II. This image was removed to a small shrine 
at the west of the main temple afler the wooden images were installed. It was pro¬ 
bably never in the main temple, where the wooden deity was installed after the com¬ 
pletion of the temple. But it had served to guarantee the continuity of the cult during 
a long period of homelessness of the cult. The literary works are probably right when 
they describe Puru$ottama or Nilamadhava in this form. The stone image of Laksmi- 
Narayana (Puru$ottama-Kamala) was the immediate predecessor of the Wooden 
God. 


THE TEMPLE OF DADHIVAMANA IN TEKKAL1 

After the death of Anantavarman Codganagadeva, his wife Kasturikamodinl built 
the 3rd temple of Jagannitha in Tekkali (today situated in Andhra Pradesh), east of 
Codaganga’s first capital Kalihganagara. The temple was erected in 1.150 A.D. and 


« Utkalakhanfa 26, 2. 

•° For a more detailed discussion see H.v. Stietencron, 1977. 
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dedicated to the god Dadhivamana. 61 The dedication reveals that it was not the 
trinity of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra that was installed in the temple, 
but only the image of one wooden god. 

The fact that Anantavarman Codagangadeva’s chief queen built a Dadhivamana 
temple in the homeland of her deceased husband immediately after his death seems 
to me to be a rather strong indication that Codaganga had worshipped this god. 
Since his name is preserved in Tekkali at this early period, I have said above that 
Dadhivamana—or rather the tribal from of this sanskritized name—was the original 
name of the Wooden God. 

Since the original Wooden God was alone, it was possible to continue to build 
temples for the single Wooden God even after a trinitarian image had been introduced 
in Puri. Today there are 344 temples dedicated to Dadhivamana in Orissa. Originally 
they do not represent a selection of one out of three wooden images but rather a 
perpetuation of the original state of the god. It is significant and perfectly fits into 
the pattern of innovation in religious matters, that the further evolution and change 
of the image occurred under royal influence in the imperial temple of the Gafigas at 
Puri 

It was under Anahgabhima Ill that the decisive reinterpretion took place 
which attempted to integrate the major deities of Orissa into the Jagannatha cult. This 
development which raised Jagannatha to a supreme position will be described in 
capter 10. 


61 The inscription of queed Kasturikamodioi was noticed by T.C. Rath (Utkala Sahitya, vol. 
21, No. 10, sal 1325, p. 473) and discussed by Raja L.N.H. Jagadevn (Bhaflja Prndipa, Oriya quar¬ 
terly, vol. XI/3, sal 1349, p. 15); K.N. Mahapatra, 1971, p. 86f. 

See also H. Kulkc 1975; chapter III, I. 
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H1NDU1ZAT10N OF TRIBAL DEITIES IN ORISSA : 
THE SAKTA AND SAIVA TYPOLOGY 

A. Eschmann 


INTRODUCTION 

Hinduism has an extraordinary capacity to incorporate and amalgamate other reli¬ 
gions and alien cults. This is possible because of two basic Hindu doctrines: that 
God or Brahman is within everything, and can therefore appear everywhere, and 
that whoever is born in India is essentially a Hindu. In modern times, since the nine¬ 
teenth century, that capacity of incorporation has been considerably amplified and 
applied to religions outside India as well. This led to the concept of Hinduism’s 
“inclusivism”. 1 As referred to tribal and folk religion in India, the process of their 
gradual incorporation into Hinduism has been defined as “Aryanization” and “Sans- 
kritization”. 2 It shall be called “Hinduization” here in order to emphasise its general 
character: Hinduization may occur everywhere and without any direct impact from 
cither Sanskrit or Aryans. 3 

The incorporation of aboriginal cults has occurred in Hinduism from the 
very beginnings. However, such incorporations became particularly prevalent in 
post-Buddhist times. So much so that some of these incorporated elements became 


1 cf. Hacker, 1961, p. 366f. 

2 Srinivas. 1952, p. 30. For a detailed discussion of the terms “Sanskritization” and “Arya- 
nization”, see Kulkc, 1976. 

a Staal 1962. As to the possible objection, that the concept cf Hinduization is "apt to suggest, 
that many of the lower castes are not Hindus, which is not true” (Barnabas, 1961, p. 613 quoted by 
Kulkc* 1976, p. 3). it should be emphasized, that the term is used here first of all as oppoud to the 
tribal religions, which are indeed not Hindu. Secondly it is referred to, as a gradual process, becom¬ 
ing more and more intense, the nearer it approaches to the minimum standards of "High Religion*’ 
(see note 5), which has been defined as the level of tempi* worship (see below). 
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integral parts of Hindu doctrine and practice. To cite only one example: the most 
important features of the mythology and the cult of Durga developed only in early 
medieval times, obviously taking up autochthonous elements. The sacrifice offered 
to Devi, for instance, is totally unlike the vedic form of sacrifice and even occasional¬ 
ly retains the idea of human sacrifice. 1 

The fact that Hinduization was particularly frequent and intense in medieval 
times has two main reasons: the rising Bhakti cults brought a new religious impetus, 
which emphasising the omnipresence of the divine, was universalistic in its outlook. 
Secondly, its new institutions, the temples, became agents of Hinduization, and receiv¬ 
ed by royal patronage. The Jagann&tha temple is a striking example of such a deve¬ 
lopment: one of the most important temples of India, patronised by many kings, 
enshrines a deity of tribal origin. The fame of the temple within the Hindu world 
has grown considerably since medieval times, and the peculiar iconography of its 
main images still testify to the important role which Hinduization muse have played 
in the formation of the Jagannatha cult. 

The political aspect of Hinduization within the framework of the royal temple 
policy will be dealt with subsequently (Kulke, chapter 7). The aim of this study is to 
analyse Hinduization as a process of religious change and to trace its impact on the 
development of the Jagannatha cult and the regional tradition of Orissa. The present 
and the next chapter will consider mainly the iconological and iconographical aspects 
of Hinduization whereas the ritual side will be discussed in the chapter on Prototypes 
of the Navakalevara Ritual. 

HINDUISM AND TRIBAL RELIGIONS: FUNCTIONAL DIFFERENCES 

To understand the dynamics of Hinduization it is necessary to see the basic func¬ 
tional differences between tribal religions and Hinduism, as well as the different levels 
through which this process acts. Hinduism in its codified form is naturally different 
in many respects from tribal religions. They may be said to represent different types 
of religion altogether. 6 However, as both types of religion are linked to each other 
through Hinduization, some of their aspects have to be compared. In this context, 
one main functional difference plays an important role: the way in which the presence 
of the deity is mediated to the devotees. 

In Hinduism, it is mostly an image through which the deity appears and can 
be approached by men. Since post-Buddhist times, the gods literally “descended” to 
their believers, taking place in space—in an image (mur/i) and in particular sacred 
places (tirtha )—and in time—at particular festivals. The possibility to visit and to “see” 
( darsana ) the gods at certain places and times was and is one of the great attractions 

1 cf. Nandi, 1973, p. 14lf. 

6 In Comparative Religion the great or "High'’ religions ( Hoeh-religionen ) are usually opposed 
to the "Natural" eligions ( Naturrellglonen) or “primitive” religions. The term animism, introduced 
by Tylor in the nineteenth century, implies a whole theory of religion and its origin, and is therefore 
not used here. For a discussion of the term and its history see Waardenburg, 1973, p. 32ff. 
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of the temple cult. Theologically, of course, the god is never entirely identical with 
his image—he is essentially beyond and above. By descending, or partially descending 
i nto the image, the deity voluntarily enables men to approach her. 

The real presence of the deity in her image is ritually ascertained by the perfor¬ 
mance of the sixteen “services” (i upacara ), commonly called pujd (“worship”). 
The first upacara , consists of calling the deity, or inviting her ( avahana ) and to offer 
her a seat 0 asana ). After purifications of the priest and of one of the main ingredients 
of the ritual, water, the god is welcomed and made comfortable, as if he were a 
respected guest or a king. Water is purified ( arghya ), the feet of the deity are washed 
(padya ), and some water is offered her to cleanse her mouth (< acamana ). After offering 
light refreshment ( madhuparka ) the toilet of the deity, so to speak, begins. The image is 
given a bath (sndna), is clothed {yastro) and invested with the sacred thread (i upavita ). 
Then offerings are presented: sandalpaste ( gandha ), flowers (puspa) t incense ( dhupa ), 
a lamp ( dipa ), something to eat (naivedya). Finally the worshipper bows to the Deity 
( vandana ) and utters pleasing words to her. It is only after the presence of the deity 
in the image has been ascertained, that the devotees are admitted to its presence— 
at the earliest when the offerings begin, usually only for the last two upacaras . They 
mark the communion between the deity and the devotee: a lamp is brought out of 
the sanctum and offered to the devotees {nlraj ana), and the image is circumambulated 
( pradaksina ). a 

The function of the image, to mediate the presence of the deity, is mostly 
expressed also in its iconography: Most Hindu temple images are anthropomorphic 
and render a certain aspect of the deity in every detail. 

In important temples, the upacaras are offered as often as five times a day. The 
presence of the God, whom the devotees come to “see” is dependant on the upacaras 
being offered as often as possible. Regular, frequent and elaborate rituals are therefore 
a main feature of Hindu temple cult. 

The vital importance, which is attached to the regular and frequent perfor¬ 
mance of the ritual, naturally tends to develop more and more complicated rituals, 
and this again calls for a great number of executants. Division of labour and a 
complex, possibly hierarchical, social organization amongst the priests is another 
consequence. 

As opposed to that, “in tribal India, anthropomorphic images of the gods are 
rare”. 6 7 Tribal shrines may be completely empty (see fig. 60), or else contain un- 
iconical symbols—wooden posts, earthen posts—or elementary symbols like stones and 
trees. But it is not to this symbol that the function, held by a properly worshipped 
image in Hinduism, is conferred. This function in tribal religion is with a living man. 
It is he, who conveys the very’presence of the deity when possessed by her. Through 
him the deity speaks and confronts her believers. As the presence of the deity is 

6 Cf. Kane, 1941, II, p. 729fT. The sequence and nature of the upacaras differ slightly from re¬ 
gion to region. Those performed in the Jagannatha cult arc discussed by Tripaihi below, chapter 15 

7 Elwin, 1955, p. 577. 
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rendered by a human being, one might say that in a way, anthropomorphic images are 
not needed. 

The human medium may become possessed by the deity at any time: it happens 
spontaneously and whenever it is needed or wished for. Therefore regularity in the 
performance of ritual is much less important to tribal religions than to Hinduism. 
Tribal cults are centered in the sacrifices. Sacrifices are offered at times of need and at 
very large intervals near the symbols of the deity. As in the vedic sacrifice it is to the 
place rather than to the specific image or symbol, that the gods are called in order to 
partake of the sacrifice. 

The comparison shows, that those features which are of vital importance to 
Hinduism, namely regular and frequent performance of worship, with all its 
consequences, are so to speak not, or only to a lesser degree, needed in tribal religions, 
where the deity manifests herself and is approached not through an image, but through 
a living person. Hinduization acts in between codified Hinduism and tribal religions 
Itis therefore bound to combine and transform these main functional characteristics 
of both types of religion. Within this process several main stages can be distinguished. 

LEVELS OF HINDUIZATION IN REGIONAL TRADITION 

Hinduization may be defined as a continuum operating in both ways between the 
two poles of tribal religion and codified or “High” Hinduism. The character of a 
continuum is as important as the fact, that the process of Hinduization acts in both 
ways: it does not only mean that tribal elements are incorporated into Hinduism, 
but also implies that features from Hinduism are integrated into tribal cults. 8 
Strictly speaking, only the ends or poles of that continuum can be defined: Tribal 
religion is found in the cults of entirely or almost entirely tribal communities. 
“High” Hinduism is represented in those great temples where worship is performed 
according to the rules codified in the scriptures, and which are generally recognized 
by all Hindus. This polarity suggests an application of the complementary concepts 
of “great” and “little tradition” 0 . But these two realms are usually not directly 
confronted to each other, they are combined through several intermediary stages with¬ 
in one special regional tradition. 

s Me Rim Marriot, 1955, p. 197; Gonda, 1963, II, p. 11. 

9 The process of communication between the two levels as defined by Redfield, has become 
increasingly a subject of analysis; “This ... is perhaps the most important conclusion of recent 
athropological studies of Hinduism. It suggests that the unity of Hinduism does not exclusively 
reside in an exemplary set of norms and scriptures, such as those defined by Sanskritic Hinduism, 
or in an alternative “lower level" popular Hinduism of the uncultivated masses. The unity is to be 
found rather in the continuities that can be traced in the concrete media of song, dance, play, 
sculpture, painting, religious story and rite that connect the rituals and beliefs of the villager with 
those of the townsman and urbanite, one region with another, and the educated with the uneducat¬ 
ed” (Singer, 1972, p. 47). However, there has a Certain tendency to concentrate on one 
particular medium of communication. 
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According to ils character of a twofold process, first traces of Hinduization 
may already be found in purely tribal communities. It depends on how close they 
live, or have lived with Hindu communities. But Hinduization acts intensely only 
on the level of Hindu village cults, that is in such village communities, where tribal 
groups constantly live together with caste Hindus 10 . The next decisive stage of 
Hinduization is reached, when an aboriginal cult—either from the intermediate state 
of a village cult, or directly from the tribal level—becomes incorporated into a Hindu 
temple. Such a temple is distinguished from the village cult by three characteristics: 
daily performance of puja 9 recognition by all castes and more than local importance. 

But such a temple cult is in no way already identical with the <4 great tradi¬ 
tion" as the codified standard of Hinduism generally accepted all over India. 
Though presenting the basic elements of Hindu temple worship, such a temple may 
still be quite distant from “high" Brahmanical standards, as displayed in the great 
temples of all-Indian importance. Being of more than local importance and accepted 
by all castes in a larger area does not mean, that such temples are recognized every¬ 
where in the whole region let alone country. They may be said to be of subregional 
importance, and might often have been the focus of a “nuclear area" (see Kulke, 
chapter 7). 

The temple level as here defined, means the attainment of a definite stage 
of Hinduism, but not necessarily the end of the process of Hinduization. The further 
development will be less and less a question of Hinduizatitm in the strict sense of 
the word, but indeed of Brahmanization. A temple cult which is subject to such a 
further development—for instance through royal patronage—might raise to regional 
importance and thus become integral part of the highest level of Hinduism valid for 
all India. 

The importance of the regional traditions 11 in Hinduism cannot be under¬ 
estimated. It is perhaps best illustrated by the practice of the Hindu authoritative 
texts which lay down not only the general rules for the performance of rituals, but 
prescribe also different regional variations ( desdeara ). These desdeara practices are 
not folkloristic additions which might be observed or not. They are binding 

10 Dumont (1970, p. 23) has pointed out:” The term ‘village god' is ambiguous because it can 
have the broader meaning of the gods who have their temples in the village (which has a social 
implication, opposing as it does the popular gods to the official gods of the Brahmantc temples), or 
more strictly it can signify the gods of the local community. There is a difference between the two, 
for in a village gods and temples are found, which interest only a part of the inhabitant. There are 
lineage temples in a village with one and the same caste, and there arc temples belonging to sundry 
castes in a multi-castc village”. The term “village cult” is used here for a cult recognised and 
sponsored by the totality of a multicastc village, yet peculiar to it. Hinduization within a “lineage 
cult” is referred to below (sec below Eschmann, chapter 14). 

11 It must be remembered that inspite of its basic unity, the extent of a region may vary 
considerably for different elements of culture. For instance, a regionally characteristic!! type of 
dance mav be typical for a greater area than that defined by the common language etc. These 
different elemen's of regional cultures and their interrelations may be described by several models 
(cf. Vatsyavana, 1976, p. 15). 
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prescriptions for the valid performance of a ritual. As opposed to that, the observance 
of the “local custom” ( lokdeara ) is facultative. 

If one applies this classification to the different stages of Hinduization, one 
can roughly say, that the process operates in the sphere of lokaedra up to the temple 
level. The subsequent intensification of Hinduization of Brahmanization takes place 
within the deSacara sphere and may eventually even attend the general all-India 
level. 

This complicated process of interaction can be illustrated with the help of a 
graphic model: The canonised all-India Hindu tradition is a circle being composed 
by the segments of the regional traditions which are represented by ellipses. The 
regional traditions again are composed of the segments of several ellipses represent¬ 
ing the subregional traditions, which are again interlocked with several popular and 
tribal traditions and so on. The model of interlocked ellipses demonstrates, as far as 
that is graphically possible—the character of a continuum typical for the process of 
Hinduization. Each stage or realm of the process is thought of as an ellipse and has 
therefore two foci. The ellipses being interlocked, every focus is relevant simultane¬ 
ously to two realms. One may identify the foci with the main stages of Hinduiza¬ 
tion as surveyed above: tribal cults, tribal cults with elements of Hinduization, 
Hindu village cults, temples of subregional importance, great temples of regional 
importance. 

Acting through and within the several stages of Hinduization, there are 
common realms, where identical manifestations tend to appear, which may or may 
not be the outcome of a historical development. In the present context, the most 
important of these realms is Folk Religion. To give an example, the grama devf (vil¬ 
lage goddess”) of a Hindu village, worshipped in the shape of a stone under a tree, 
might have originally been a tribal goddess. Might but not must: every village, 
regardless of its present or past connection with tribal cults, has a grama devi 12 . 
Features which have been typologically classified as “tribal”, for instance possession 
may thus at any time occur anew within popular Hinduism. 

The description of such a complicated and manifold process with the help 
of a graphic model is always dangerous, because of the inherent tendency of such a 
model to oversimplification. Above all it must be remembered, that the process of 
Hindu'zation is a continuum: the realms marked by the ellipses are not rigidly cutoff 
from each other, but the transitions are Ifluid. Moreover, this is only one possible 
model of Hinduization. It might be amplified or reduced. Its different stages do not 
necessarily represent a historical sequence. For example there might be instances of 
Hinduization, where tribal cults are incorporated directly into a temple, without 
having gone through the intermediate stage of being associated with a village cult. Or 
the focus of a tribal cult without elements of Hinduization may not be existent at 
all, in which case the end of the chain would have to be imagined as a circle. 

The regional traditions of Hinduism, as characterised by the special desacara 

11 sec below note 19. 
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norms, ^developed in the medieval period, i.e. that time, when the incorporation of 
aboriginal elements was particularly frequent. The process of Hinduization is there¬ 
fore almost paradoxically interrelated to the regional tradition in a double way. That 
Hindu tradition which is the frame of reference for Hinduization, is at the same time 
its product. 

In Orissa, both relations between Hinduization and regional tradition can be 
studied simultaneously. Important centers of Orissa’s religious tradition, as the 
Jagannatha temple, have admittedly developed from Hinduized cults, and still pro¬ 
minently display elements of tribal origin. Moreover the same tribes, whose cults 
were incorporated, are also still living as tribal and semitribal communities in the 
region, and Hinduization can be observed “in the making”. A study of Hinduization 
in Orissa can thus combine field observations with historical analysis. An attempt 
to establish a typology of Hinduization, as it occurs today, will be helpful in tracing 
the evolution of Hinduization within and towards the regional tradition. 

THE SAKTA TYPOLOGY OF HINDUIZATION 


An Association and eventual identification of tribal with Hindu deities is possible 
only when there is some basic correspondence between both. Therefore, the number 
of Hindu gods, which can play a role in Hinduization—at least in its initial stage— 
is limited. Most of the tribal cults in Orissa, which are important enough to be 
Hinduized, are related to a female deity, who protects the men, ascertains the ferti¬ 
lity, and accepts blood racrifice. It must be left to further studies to analyse, how far 
this predominance of female deities as subjects of Hinduization is a significant feature 
of the Orissa regional tradition. 

The most frequent and in a way logical association or identification of such 
goddesses is towards Durga. They can thus continue to accept animal sacrifice and to 
assure fertility, they may even retain their original names. Such a connection between 
a tribal goddess and Durga. may start on a purely tribal level. In many Khond vil¬ 
lages, for instance, there is no apparent Hinduization whatsoever, except for the fact, 
that when the post which represents the goddess (see figs. 62, 63), is renewed—which 
happens perhaps every thirty years — a Brahmin is called to impart the prana pra- 
tisfha-mantra of Vana Durga (the “Durga of the woods”) and thus theoretically 
acknowledges the post as a murti. Referring to the model of Hinduization drawn above 
such cults would form the Hinduized focus of the tribal elipse, as opposed to a “pure¬ 
ly” tribal focus. 

On the level of village cults, the iconological connection of these goddesses 
with the great Hindu mother goddess tends to be very loose. In most cases, the 
aboriginal goddess retains her name and her personality. With the exception of the 
pratistha mantras, she is not immediately identified with Durga or Kali in her main 
aspect, but such a goddess may herself enter, or else be associated with that group 
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of goddesses who, like Mangala, PIlabalT, Hingula, Baunthl, and Stambhesvarl, 1 * 
play an important role within the folk religion and regional tradition of Orissa. Some 
or even most of these are none but aboriginal deities which have been Hinduized 
in earlier times. Though not appearing in Brahmanical all Indian theology they 
“were acknowledged as members of the documented theology of the society in whose 
contact the tribes lived”. 14 

Stambhesvarl is an excellent example for such an acknowledgement as well 
as for the double relationship between Hinduization and regional tradition. The 
goddess is known in Orissa since about 500 A.D., she was the tutelary deity of the 
Sulk! and the Bhahja dynasties (see below Kulke, chapter 8) and is still widely worship¬ 
ped in Western Orissa 16 . Her name Stambhesvarl , oriya Khambhesvari , “Jady of the 
post” expresses the difficulty of Hindu theology to name a goddess who was repre¬ 
sented by a post only. In some places the Stambhesvarl cults are indeed iconographi- 
cally linked with wooden posts, as shall be seen below. .But not everywhere: the 
goddess may also be worshipped through stones. 16 This is partly due to the compli¬ 
cated ritual necessary to renew the posts which cannot always be performed (see 
chapter 14). But it is also due to the fact that the name of the goddess has become 
so prevalent and familiar in Western Orissa that it is no more necessarily linked to 
the idea of a post. 

The decisive step in the process of Hinduization which marks the level of 
the village shrine, is a consistent change in the ritual: the original symbol is ritually 
treated as an image in the Hindu sense, a murti , through the consistent performance 
of pujd. The basic five upacaras viz. gandha (sandelpaste), puspa (flowers), dhitpa (in- 
cence), dlpa (lamp) and naivedya (something eatable), and sometimes idsosnana (bath) 
are offered regularly though not daily. 

The beginning of a change in the conception—from symbol to image—be¬ 
comes particularly clear in the words of invocation spoken by a Khond priest who, 
on behalf of a village with mixed population, worships Khambhesvari represented 
by a stone under a tree. This invocation, written down by the grandfather of the 
present priest 17 , is in Oriya and contains verses as: 

13 These goddesses are widely worshipped on different levels all over Orissa. Pltabali is found 
in mullicaste villages, but also in almost entirely tribal areas in the Khond Mahals. Mafigala is 
worshipped almost in every village every tuesday on the open road, if there is no shrine for her. 
She has an important temple in Kakatpur which also plays a role in the Jagannatha cult (see 
Tripathi, Navakalevara, ch. 11 and Eschmann, Prototypes, ch. 12). HiAguia is also widely worship¬ 
ped in the villages, especially in April/May when fires are set up and also fire-walking is perform¬ 
ed in her honour so that she may be satisfied and not cause the outbreak of fires during the hot 
season. She has an important shrine in Gopalprasad near Talcher, see below. Baunthl is worship¬ 
ped particularly in the villages of the Sonepur region. For Stambhesvarl see below. 

u Nandi, 1973, p. 120. 

13 a. Majumdar, 1911; Patnayak, 1922; Nandi, 1973, p. 121fF; Kulke, 1975, p. 12ff. 

13 For instance in the shrine at Bamur, in the Angul area, Khambhesvari is represented by a 
simple stone worshipped daily by a dehuri of the iuddha caste, a caste of tribal affiliation. 

17 Blra Dehuri Khonda from the village Barimui in the area of Baramba. 
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Sindiira mantra'. 

"Sindura (vermillion) adorns the forehead of the Goddess. With sindiira 
in your eye, please look on the world ... Oh mother, in your eyes there is 
kajjala ,8 . Oh . .. goddess, please come and sit here. I will offer you bhoga." 
Mantra spoken while giving flowers ( phuladia mantra ): 

“Please take the sweet scented flowers. Take the garlands .. . and keep them 
round your neck. Oh mother Khambhesvari, please come to this area. I 
salute you. . . 

From the words alone one should suppose that an anthropomorphic image was 
addressed, but in fact the goddess is represented by a stone under a tree. The blend¬ 
ing of the conception to call the goddess to the area in general, with the idea that 
she is indeed residing within her symbol-image which can be adorned as the body 
of human woman, is obvious. 

As already mentioned, on the “village level'’ a diety of tribal origin may be 
worshipped as—or be associated with—the worship of the village goddess grampati 
or gramdevi. Her cult is of a very “tribal” typology: the goddess is represented by a 
uniconical symbol—which often can hardly be distinguished from its surroundings 
and is only occasionally worshipped with animal sacrifices by a non-Brahmin priest. 19 
But in most of the cases the gramdevi is separated from the goddess we are con¬ 
cerned with. 

Such is the case in the example of the Khambhesvari shrine mentioned above. 
Here the puja, i.e. the five upaedras, is given once every month on a day marked 
by the solar samkranti. But the main festival takes place usually only once 
a year 20 or when a special need arises. It is then, that sacrifices are performed and 
that the deity appears through a human medium. After having worshipped the stone, 
the Khond priest himself will become ubha “possessed” (Fig. 94). Thereafter the 
priest performs the sacrifice and cooks the bhoga to be offered to the goddess, where¬ 
as the bhoga which at the end of the festival is to be shared by all, is cooked by a 
Brahmin specially called in for this purpose. 

In other examples of Hinduized cults on village level a division of labour 
is often combined with a differentiation in caste: dehuri and kalis! (the person who 
becomes possessed) may belong to an accepted caste (often mail “gardner”) whose 
tribal origins can sometimes still be traced, whereas the killing of the sacrificial 
animals and the drumming is left to “Harijans”. 

Shrines with uniconical symbols as described above are frequently found in 
the Hindu villages. The outer appearance of the shrines, might differ—under the open 
sky or in mud-houses—and the frequency of offering puja can vary from a few times 
a year, over once a month, once a week—usually Tuesday* 1 —to once a day (at noon). 

18 Kajjala (collyriam) is black soot used for the traditional Indian eye make-up. 

i» Cf. Whitehead, 1921; Crooke, 1925, p. 83ff. 

80 On a tuesday of the bright fortnight of poufa. 

81 Tuesday, inOriya maAgalabHra, is selected because it is sacred to the goJdess MahaalA 
(see above note 13). 
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But essentially Die ritual and the mode of worship remain the same: more or less 
elaborately the five upacaras are offered to the uniconical symbol of the goddess. 
At special occasions as festivals or situations of great need, animal sacrifices and 
punji (heaps of uncooked rice) are offered and the goddess manifests herself through 
possessing a human being. The simultaneous occurrence of the two media conveying 
the presence of the deity—a symbol treated as image and a living person—is typical 
for this level of Hinduization and for popular religion altogether. 

The functional equality of both these media is actually demonstrated in the 
Hingula shrine of Gopalprasad which is, so to speak, at the verge of the temple level 
being of more than local importance and generally recognized, but without daily piijii 
(see Prototypes, p. 13). Here the kalisi, in order to be possessed by the deity, has to 
undergo the same ritual which is offered previously to the pebbles and poles which 
represent different goddesses. The kalisi, having fasted and put on new clothes, sits 
in front of the dehuri, who worships his limbs, pours water over him, then milk, then 
molasses, offers him incense, a lamp etc. and finally a garland which has been offered 
to the deity in the morning. 2 * It is very impressive indeed to watch, how during 
this process the kalisi begins to tremble all over more and more strongly until in a 
wild dance he races towards the fire in which the goddess Hingula is thought to have 
appeared on this occasion. 

Mostly the iconography of the uniconical symbols worshipped as miirtis is not 
changed at this level. On the contrary, in village shrines, Hindu divinities, which arc 
iconographically well defined, will often be represented by symbols, small heaps of 
mud, platforms, stones, posts or red marks only. Hanuman is very often thus repre¬ 
sented, but one might even find three mud h.eaps or three stones to represent folk god¬ 
desses as well as the trinity of Brahma, Visiju and Siva, and in the mind of some 
believers even both 21 . 

HINDUIZED GODDESSES ON TEMPLE LEVEL 

As has been said above, the next decisive stage of Hinduization is reached when a 
temple is established for the cult of tribal origin. It has been said, that such a temple 
is defined by the occurrence of three elements: daily performance of puja, general 
acceptance by all castes and more than local importance. The existence of an elabo¬ 
rate daily ptlja, as required in a temple, is linked to the presence of land donations 
which ensure its performance. The attainment of the temple stage is thus dependent 
on donations which may be given by kings or other wealthy persons. Such donations, 

2 - This practice recalls the use of the ujiUtmaia “garland of command”, which are offered to 
the Jagannitha figures and then taken by the Pali Mahapatra and the three chief Daitas before 
they set out to search for the new log at the beginning of the Navakalevara ritual (see below 
Tripathi, chapter 13). 

23 Such “images’* of Hanuman are found for instance in Narsingpur and in the village 
Khuntapalli near Barpalli in the Sambalpur area. Mud heaps to represent goddesses and/or the 
Hindu trinity are found for instance on the roadside shortly before Konarak and South East of 
Daspalla. 
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which change the status of a cult, do still occur, as can be seen from the example of 
the Svapndvara temple in Rainda built some years ago, which wilt be discussed 
below. 

Worship at the temple level concentrates on the murti. Possession may occa¬ 
sionally occur, but basically the medium of the deity is supposed to be her image in 
the Hindu sense. It is therefore at this stage mainly, where the performance of pujii 
is so much intensified, that the need for a “proper” image, at least basically cor¬ 
responding to Hindu standards, becomes predominant. 

There are two possibilities to satisfy this need: either a “proper” image— 
usually an image of Durga or Camunda (Fig. 71) is just added to the symbol and may 
eventually totally replace it, or the symbol itself is changed in such a way as to look 
more like an image. 

The first possibility is theoretically not limited to cases, where the Hinduization 
has led to an association of the tribal deity with Durga, though mostly found in this 
realm. In many temples of Hinduized mother goddesses in the Hinterland, stones or 
pebbles are worshipped along with the main image in the garbha gi’hcr 1 . Frequently 
stones or wooden posts stand outside such temples or even in their compounds. Mostly 
these symbols are daily worshipped along with the main image. It is usually in front 
of them, that the sacrifice is performed, and to them the blood is offered and not 
to the main image, which on the contrary may be sheltered by closing the doors 
of the temple ,: ’. The symbols represent the main goddess, they are thought of as 
another murti of her or of a related gooddess, a “nonvegetarian sister”. The tend¬ 
ency to separate the sacrifice from the main cult is evident and one might say 
natural at this stage of intensive Hinduization. 

When the symbol of the goddess is a wooden post, there is a further 
possibility to combine images and symbols. The post may become the movable image 
(calamipratima ) of the main image. For instance in the Samalii! temple at Sonepur, 
besides the main image, a wooden post, wrapped in a sari, represents the goddess 
B&unthI and is daily worshipped along with Samala! (see fig. 68). At Dasahara this 
representation of Baunthi visits the shrine of an old tribal deity, Bujba Raja. Wrapped 
posts in the same function are found in Ranpur, representing the goddess Khila- 
munda (from Oriya kliila “waste land” and munda “trunk”) and in Banpur for Bhaga- 
vatlkifhi (Oriya kafhi, “piece of wood”).* 6 

It has been pointed out by Kulke* 7 that the use of the original symbols of 

24 For instance in the temples of Somalai in Patnagarh and Barpali (District Sambalpur) and 
in the Khambbeivarl temple of Aska. 

25 Stones as the representatives of the goddess, accepting sacrifices in her stead outside tlse 
main temple are found for instance in the Bbairavi temple in Puranacultack (near Baudh), in the 
Manejvara temple near Sambalpur and, in the Samala! temple of Baragarh. Posts in the same 
function are found in the Bhilefvara temple in Hurna (Sambalpur area), in the Patnesvari temple 
in Sambalpur, in three temples of Sonepur (see below Eschmann, chapter 14). 

*• a. Kulke, 1975, p. 40f. 

22 Kulke, 1971. 
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the deity as calami pratima may explain the strange appearance of the Sudarsana 
cakra, the disc as weapon of Visnu, worshipped along with the Jagannatha figures. 
The Puri Sudarsana bears no disc but consists of a wooden pole wrapped in cloth 
very similar to that in Sonepur. It is to be assumed, that the Puri Sudarsana was 
originally the calanti pratima of Jagannatha. Indeed at some festivals (e.g. on the 
eighth day of the bright half of Bhudrapada) sudarsana has still this capacity, being 
carried around the city. Moreover, its iconology retains an early stage of the develop¬ 
ment of the Jagannatha theology, namely the identification with Narasiipha. 

In some cases, the new temple with the proper image and Brahmins to 
worship it, is constructed near the palace of the Hindu king, while the aboriginal 
symbol continues to be worshipped mostly by non Brahmin priests in the old place-". 
It may be, that this type of Hinduization, where a regular murti is added to the 
anginal symbol, is typical for Hinduization occurring under royal patronage, (see 
v. Stietencron, ch. 3). Under royal patronage, Hinduization may suddenly be imposed 
on a predominantly tribal community, and there might not have been time, so to speak 
to develop or anthropomorphize the original symbol itself. However, this possibility 
cannot be taken as a proof of the fact that Hinduization under royal patronage acted 
exclusively in this way. Royal patronage was mainly granted to local cults (see Kulke, 
ch. 7), whether already Hinduized or not, and may moreover also have induced the 
anthropomorphization of the symbol itself, as can be seen from the example of SamalaT 
in Sambalpur and Bargarh (see fig. 67). 

The type of Hinduization at temple level, where a proper Hindu image is com¬ 
bined together with the aboriginal symbol, presents the least difficulties. There is no 
need for a special mythology or for iconological legends—the close association if not 
identification of the Hinduized goddess with DurgS is just emphasized by the Durgii 
image representing her. But iconological legends are needed and will be found in the 
second case, namely wben the symbol itself is anthropomorphized. 

The first requirement for an anthropomorphic image is certainly a head. 
Thcrfore the attempt to develop a simple stone into an image often starts from 
the notion of taking it for a head and supplying it with eyes. To offer a pair of 
eyes to a goddess, is a very current vow. One can thus find representations of god¬ 
desses consisting of stones actually covered with eyes ? *. A head by itself is often 
found representing Dev! even in places where a full image could easily be set up, for 
instance, in the Svapnesvara temple in Bainda. The anthropomorphization of symbols 
into a head or a figure, whose most prominent feature is the head, thus corresponds to 

For instance the cult of the goddess Maninagesvari at Ranpur. As isiadevahl of the king, 
she is worshipped through a bronze murti by Brahmins in the palace. Nevertheless, her original 
shrine still exists on the top of a hill, where a simple stone is worshipped—in former times perhaps 
with human sacrifices—by a priest called Harihara Jani (for details see Kulke, 1975, chapter 1,3). 
As jdnl is a current name for the Khonds in Western Orissa, the tribal affiliation of the priest is 
obvious. 

20 For instance at the shrine of Kanda, KandunI and Malvali on the side of the trunk road 
south of Rambha (Ganjam). Cf. also the “additional” eyes of the Samalat of Sambalpur. Eyes are 
also donated to Tfirfl Taripl by pilgrims (see below). 
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“-or has originated from—a particular popular iconography of-Devi, obviously 
associated with the idea of sacrifice. The Hindu iconography shows Devi with garland 
of heads’ 0 . The head of sacrificial animal is often separately offered to the goddess, 
and in tribal cults and tbcir Hinduized forms, even worshipped by the priest’ 1 . 

One of the most important temples in South Orissa enshrines two stones with 
silver eyes as main images. They represent the goddesses TarS and TSrinI; two fully 
elaborated brass heads standing in between them, are their calanti pratima. The fact 
that the “giving of the eyes” is an addition to the original symbol, necessitated by a 
ritual which at this stage constantly addresses the symbol as an antropomorphic 
image, is here beautifully exemplified. Every morning at the beginning of the elaborate 
puja the image character is, so to speak, dismanteled. The silver eyes are taken away 
to be kept by the priest, the red colour is washed down and for a moment the stones 
appear as what they really are. But immediately they are again covered with Vermil¬ 
lion and given new eyes out of a stock continuously replenished by the pilgrims. 

As the name ( tara) suggests, there are Buddhist elements in the cult of Tara 
Tarini which seem to suggest that the Hinduization was preceded by an incorporation 
of a tribal cult into Buddhism.’* The aboriginal elements of the cult however, are still 
evident: At Dasahara festival animals are sacrificed in front of the temple over a 
beautiful platform, and their blood is offered to the goddess within the garbhagrha. 
No Brahmins are attached to the temple. Interestingly enough, there are two different 
legends to account for the extraordinary form of the image. One is an attempt to join 
the temple with the Brahmanical tradition by explaining it as one of the sakta-pifhas 
which originated from the limbs of the corpse of Devi or Sati. In his sorrow over the 
death of his wife, Siva could not separate himself from her body and carried it with 
him all over India. Brahma, Visnu and Sani entered by yoga into the body and 
disposed of it gradually bit by bit: Wherever a limb fell, a sakta-pi(ha originated”. 
At Tara Tarini it is said, that her breasts fell and that this is the reason, why the two 
images have such a peculiar shape. The attempt to raise this tlrtha to the level of all 
Indian tradition seems to have been successful, at least there is one Tara Tarini men¬ 
tioned in one of the Sanskrit lists of the pJfhas 


30 Extremely interesting in this connection is the Gaiigesvari temple in Gop near Konurak, 
where a head is worshipped. According to the local priest, this head represents a pig (boar?). The 
head is sculptured. There seem to be a relation between this “image’* and the outer ornamentation 
of heads— apparently lion-heads. Varahi is represented as one of the pa rim dcvalas. Whether 
the DurgS Mahi$asuramardinl sculpture worshipped nearby originally stood within the temple is 
not clear. Unfortunately this beautiful temple is in a very bad condition. 

Significant in the present context may perhaps also be, that the female figures represented at 
the outside of the yogini temple in Hirapur, are standing on heads. 

31 See below, Eschmann chapter 14, foot note 6. 

32 A small Bodhisattva image is worshipped together with the goddess in the garhlia-grlia. 
Tarini is also the name of a tribal or semitribal goddess worshipped in the Keunjhar area. 

33 Cf. Sircar, 1973, p. 6f. and Sri Tflriitilrini Debt Kietranmhiirmya (Oriya) by one of her 
priests, Yogiraria Sebaka Bhu$ana. 

34 Sircar, 1973, p. 39. 
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The other story, locally told, is certainly the original, though not very clear. Its 
gist is, that Durgi herself appeared once upon a time in the form of two beautiful 
girls. After having lived for sometime in the house of Vflsu Prabhar&ja Arjhaka, they 
suddenly disappeared. Their foster father searched everywhere for them until they 
appeared to him in a dream and announced that “we have installed ourselves as a 
deity", and wished to be worshipped in the guise of stones on the top of the hill. 
The descendants of Vfisu PrabharSja Arjhaka are still the priests. 

The legend in its present form is no more very elucidating. However, its main 
elements are clear: the goddess appears through a human being in a low class or even 
tribal surrounding. It is her order to be worshipped in surroundings by low caste 
people through a uniconical symbol. Her “sudden disappearance" may originally 
have referred to a sacrifice 35 . 

A further step in the development of Hinduized iconography is reached by the 
goddess SamalaT. According to her legend, the goddess was originally worshipped by 
tribes through a piece of rock under a tree near Sambalpur. She assisted the conqueror 
who became king of the place, and constructed a temple for her 34 . It can no more 
be established whether this “original" cult was merely tribal, as the legend says, or 
had already been Hinduized. However, the main image of the goddess is a stone with 
metal eyes. The shape and size of the stone is very peculiar, not only of imposing 
dimensions, but also with a protrusion which looks like a trunk. 

Whenever the aboriginal symbol is Hinduized also in its iconography, it 
becomes the main worshipable image tmtla-bimba, (“root image") of the cult. In Tara 
TarinT the two brass heads are almost of the same size as the stone-heads. But it is 
well understood, that the brass heads are only secondary. However, the goddess which 
is worshipped through an antropomorphized symbol in her main temple, is usually 
elsewhere represented by an ordinary nuirti of Durga or Camurxja. SamalaT is an 
exception. The peculiar shape of her stone-face has become an iconographical type of 
its own and is copied also in other temples. The main image in the SamalaT temple in 
Baragarh for instance, is a careful copy, which even exaggerates its features, mainly 
the trunk (fig. 67). 


khambheSvarT and subhadrA 


The examples surveyed so far have shown one iconographical similarity: the 
symbol which was turned into an image was always a stone. In view of the wooden 
Jagannatha figures, whose origin is to be traced, one has of course to look for examples 
where wooden posts have been anthropomorphized and converted into images. The 

33 A human sacrifice, i.c. a member of the tribe of the respective territory, who is killed and 
afterwards worshipped by the conquering Hindu king, is often recorded in the legends of Hinduized 
cults under royal patronage (cf. Kulke 1976b). 

36 An account of the legend is given in the Sambalpur Gazetteer 1971, p. 538. The present 
temple is said to have been built in 1691. 
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most important example is found in the Khambhesvari temple in Aska (Ganjam) 
(fig. 63). 

The legend of the temple is very similar to the second legend of the Tara TSrinl 
temple. As told by the priest”, it says, that once upon a time a R$i Khambhamuni 
used to live there in the forest. The goddess Khambhesvari appeared to him in a 
dream and expressed the desire to be worshipped by him. He agreed on the condition 
that she should live as a daughter in his house, which she did. People' passing through 
the forest had their suspicions about the old man living alone with a beautiful girl. 
The old man first refused to put things right, but finally disclosed the secret of her 
true nature. The goddess convinced the people of the truth of this by miraculously 
escaping them. But thereafter she played mischief with her protector. She bought 
bangles, and let him pay for it and frightened him by suddenly appearing holding a 
baby cut into pieces in her arms. The old man finally became so annoyed, that he 
slapped her so that “her face turned to one side”. Thereafter the goddess announced 
that her balya Ilia (“childhood play” or “disguise”) was over, that the old man would 
die, and that she would be worshipped on the spot by one of his sons. The legend 
shows similar elements as the Tara TarinI legend: the goddess appears in a low-caste 
family, disappears suddenly with the order to be worshipped by the low caste or tribal 
peopie on the spot. The feature of the baby cut into pieces suggests the idea of human 
sacrifices or at least Tantric practices. In its present form the legend does not account 
for the peculiar nature of the image, but only for the affiliation of the priests, who are 
not Brahmins and call themselves sudra munis™. They worship the goddess accord¬ 
ing to a formula adapted to Vana Durga, and offer her non-vegetarian bhoga cooked 
by them. On Dasahara goats are sacrificed, and on that occasion the bhoga cooked by 
these "sudra" priests is taken by all castes. 

The main image of Aska is striking (fig. 63). It consists of a stone pole, which 
has been antropomorphized by the addition of a disk as head. Nose and mouth are 
slightly carved, the three eyes and the protruding tongue, as well as the nose ornament, 
are of gold. The image of Khambhesvari confers both: the impression of a real Hindu 
image—whose body and limbs are mostly not to be seen because of the dresses and 
ornaments,—and the impression of the pole, whose form is still evident in spite of the 
dress. It is thus a very happy combination, much more impressive and striking than 
other attempts to combine symbol and image which can be seen on popular paintings 
in Parlakimedi where Khambhesvari appears for instance as a human being somehow 
imprisoned in a post, her head and feet only protruding from it. 39 In Aska the 


37 By the oldest member of the priest family, Rumacandra Muni. 

38 Interestingly enough, whereas the older priest uses the term sudra muni in a matter of fact 
way, it is, if possible, avoided by the younger priests who very much prefer to say just muni . This 
change in language may be an indication as to how the tribal or lowcaue origin of such a priest- 
family could be gradually overcome, or at least made less obvious. 

30 Such an image is found for instance in a wall painting in the Niliraa temple in Parlakhe- 
mundi. A painting, in which a similar figures of Khambhesvari is seen together with Bhairava, 
Deksina-Kali and Durga Mahi$asuramardini is in the possession of Prof, Padmashri S.N. Rajguru. 
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symbol having thus become an image, is present as a symbol as well: In front of the 
main image, opposite the main door stands a wooden pole presiding over the sacrificial 
pit. 

The figure of Khambhesvarl in Aska resembles very much the figure of Subhadra 
in Puri (see fig. 21). There are only marginal differences: the shape of Subhadri’s head 
is slightly different, more oval, and the present Jagannatha figures all have a waist 
line, whereas the "body” of Khambhesvarl in Aska is a straight pole. As we know 
from the Konarak sculptures, the waist lines of the Jagannatha figures must be later 
additions (see fig. 38 and chapter 10). We can thus suppose that in ancient times, 
probably before Ramacandra, (sec Prototypes, chapter 12) of Subhadra must have 
been even more similar to the Aska Khambhesvarl as today. 

Subhadra and Khambhesvarl are not only similar in their iconography, but also 
to a certain extent in their iconology. Subhadra, is worshipped with the Bhuvanesvari 
mantra. She is thus, inspite of her appearance as a Vaisnava goddess, basically identi¬ 
fied with a sakta goddess, (see Tripathi, chapter 15). 

As the worship of Khambhesvarl is known since the fifth century A.D. her 
Hinduized iconography might be taken as the prototype for the development which 
led to the Subhadra figure. 40 Whether the process of Hinduization which led to 
the Subhadra figure, could have taken place only in Western Orissa, where also the 
Khambhesvarl worship developed, or in Puri itself, will be discussed below (see 
chapter 10). 


Saiva typology of hinduization 

The examples of Hinduization so far surveyed, were all based on the association and 
eventual identification of the aboriginal goddesses with Dev! or forms of Devi. There¬ 
fore, though the iconography might be changed considerably in order to comply with 
Hindu standards, and special legends to explain its peculiar look were needed, no 
essential change occurred in the iconology. But an association with Devi is not the 
only possibility of Hinduization. An association of an aboriginal deity with Siva in 
his furious ( ugra ) aspects is theoretically equally possible. 

It has been seen in the sakta typology, that the Hinduization on the level of 
village cults acts through an identification of the aboriginal goddess with a diety from 
the popular pantheon. In analogy to the fact, that the first step of iconological identi¬ 
fication is not with Durgl or Kali herself but with a popular deity believed to be an 
aspect of her, one would not usually expect to find a tribal deity being right away 
identified on the village level already with Mahesvara himself. One would expect 
here to find popular forms of Siva mainly Bhairavas. But Bhairava, well known in 
this connection elsewhere in India 41 is conspicuous by his absence in Hinduized 

10 Wilhout refering to this resemblance in the iconographic development, a link between 
Stambhcsvari and Subhadra has been recently suggested by Mishra (1971, p. 15). 

41 How pastoral deities of undubitably tribal origin have been Hinduized by being thought 
of as Bhairavas, has been comprehensively analysed by G.D. Sontheimer (1976). 
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cults of Orissa. 42 An identification of tribal cults with Siva on the village level is 
rare in Orissa. It might be possible, though, as seems to be indicated by several 
shrines near the trunk road leading through the Khond Mahals in the Phulbani district. 
Along the road which marks the presence of civilisation and Hindu culture, stone 
pillars have been set up to the same goddesses which in this region arc mostly 
represented by wooden posts. 42 The form of the pillars resembles the usual form of 
the wooden posts and it is of course known that they stand for goddess, for instance 
Pltabal! and Khambhesvarl. Nevertheless, they arc frequently and proudly referred to 
by the people as linga. 

The example shows another problem of the Saiva type of Hinduization in 
Orissa, namely that most of the deities to be Hinduized are female. The association 
with Siva has therefore necessarily to be made over his association with Devi. When¬ 
ever she is worshipped, the worship of her husband can be quite naturally introduced 
as well. Thus we find the Siva typology of Hinduization acting in Orissa mainly as a 
secondary development on the temple level. The worship of Siva is added to that of 
the Hinduized Devi, as is very well exemplified in the shrine of Barala ThakuranI in 
Balasgumpha (Phulbani). The shrine is, so to speak, on the verge of the temple level. 
It has daily piija and is of more than local importance, but only in the process of 
being accepted by all castes. 

The outer appearance is that of a usual tribal shrine of this region (see fig. 60), 
but of imposing dimensions: an open mud house with thatched roof, a wooden post. 
The need for a worshipable image in the Hindu sense is satisfied here by adding a 
small temple, also a mud house, where Siva and Parvat! are worshipped. How much 
the main emphasis of the cult here still is with the worship of a female deity, is 
therein exemplified : Siva is represented by a very small linga and the iakti is formed 
of mud. The dominating feature of this shrine, however, is the image of Parvat!: a 
great head raised from the mud wall and painted Vermillion. Though originally all of 
tribal stock, the priests by now belong to different groups; the deliuri, the main priest 
is a suddha (a tribal caste), the kdlisi and the biihuka (the man who kills the sacrificial 
animal) only are pure Khonds. 

This temple exemplifies very well one typical feature of the temple level of 
Hinduization; the rise from local to subregional importance of the deity. In other 
tribal or “mixed” areas, Barala Devi has a shrine and is worshipped in every village. 
Not so near Balasgumpha; there, in a considerable radius, the people of different 
villages go to the Barala Devi of Balasgumpha. This is a typical feature of what 
happened at the beginning of the establishment of many feudatory states—a local, 
but widespread cult was not only raised in status, but so to speak concentrated in one 
place through the temple built by the king, which became the centre of a “nuclear 
area” (see Kulke, chapter 7). 


42 Bhairavt is sometimes found in Hinduized cults io Orissa, for instance in Puranacutlack, 
in the Bhileivara temple (see note 23), and in the Manes vara temple near Sambalpur. 

12 For instance in the villages Khokarupalli anil Madhupur, 
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lconographically the transition 'from the original symbol of the goddess to 
a representation of Siva is particularly easy. As opposed to most Hindu gods Sivas 
worshipable image is usually not anthropomorphic : the linga is an uniconic murii . 
Moreover the linga is always encircled by the sakti, so that one could say that this 
very murti constantly displays the unity of both, male and female. There is one 
variety of lingas which are predisposed for Hinduization and probably originated 
from the need to Hinduize: the “self originated” (svayambhu) linga . As opposed to 
the usual, carved and polished form, the svayambhu linga consists of a natural rock 
or stone encircled by a sakti (sec fig. 65). This form of linga is considered to be 
particularly holy. 11 

Stones as uniconical symbols of aboriginal goddesses might thus just be 
reidentified as svayambhu lingas. The beginning of such a reidentification, may be seen 
in front of the BhairavT temple in Puranacuttack (Phulbani). A rock, representing 
the goddess is encircled by a sakti , so as to look exactly like svayambhu linga , an 
arrangement which actually seems to call for an identification with §iva-Bhairava. 

A similar identification must have taken place at the Svapnesvara temple in 
Bainda, 15 where the Siva worship has only recently dominated the worship of the 
mother goddesses. The temple for Svapnesvara in the usual Oriya style and of 
respectable proportions has been built in 1969 only along with a small shrine for 
ParvatT through the donations of a rich merchant. The original shrine, a mud house 
now sadly decaying, is still standing nearby. Kali is worshipped there, represented 
now by a papiermache mask of a head. According to the priest, 16 it was here, that 
originally the svayambhu linga , now enshrined in the temple, stood. A replacement is 
indeed quite possible, as the svayambhu linga is a relatively small stone, surrounded 
by a sakti out of metal, which now, in the great temple, is set into another sakti built 
of concrete (see fig. 65). 

In between the old shrine and the new temple nine goddesses represented 
with one exception by stones and posts 17 are worshipped by the non rahmanical 
priests: a gaudaksatriya and—acting as his substitute—a malt . It is in front of those 
deities, that at Dasahara or whenever it is needed, goats and possibly buffaloes arc 
sacrificed. 

In the further development, i.e. Brahmanization of such a temple, the cult 
of Siva may become more and more dominant until finally banishing the practice of 
sacrifice at the outskirts of the temple or even totally, as can be observed in the 
Huma temple near Sambalpur and the two related temples built subsequently. 1 " 

11 Cf. Gopinath Rao, 1971,1, l, p. 79 \X. 

15 On the road between Angul and Hindol. 

10 Kjrtan Mahapatra. 

17 Namely: Kali and Martgala (the posts of a swing), Mahesvari i^a post of sal wood), Unia, 
Katyayanl, Gaud it Bhairavi, Dak$ina Kali (stones) and Durga (a coarse stone image). 

4,1 These temples as well as the whole problem of the Saiva typology of Hinduization in Orissa 
will be thoroughly discussed in my paper “Tribal Origins of Saiva Temples in Orissa”, in: 

1 Religion and Change in South Asia” cd, by Fred M. Clolhey, Amsterdam-Dclhi (in preparation). 
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The most famous svayambhu linga worshipped in Orissa is the Lihgaraja in 
Bhubaneswar, whose temple was built in the eleventh century. 1 * The temple has two 
classes of priests: Brahmins and a class called Badus who are ranked as sudras and 
said to be of tribal origin. Nevertheless, they are not only priests in this important 
temple; their duties bring them in the most intimate contact with the deity whose 
personal attendants they are. Only Badus are allowed to bathe the Lingaraja and to 
adorn him and at the times of festivals when the god, represented by his calami 
pratima, leaves the temple only Badus may carry this movable image. Without them, 
it is said, the god “cannot move one step'’. The Badus are of course not allowed any 
contact with the bboga—indeed they have to leave the garbagfha when it is offered 
to the god by a special class of the Brahmin attendants. 

The temple legend, given in the Sanskrit Ekamrapuruiia a text probably 
composed in the fourteenth century, and two subsequent te<ts, the Svarmiadri- 
mahodaya and the Ekamra-candrikd, corroborate and “explain” the tribal origin of 
the cult. They indicate, that the deity was originally under a mango tree—hence the 
name eka-amra —and it was not seen as a linga in the first two ages, Satya and 
Treta. In the Dvapara and Kali ages it revealed itself as linga but had no temple. 
Only when the king Sasanka came and recognized the linga, he built the great temple. 
The Badus are described by the legend as tribals ( sabaras ) who originally inhabited 
the place and worshipped the linga under the tree. 30 

Whether in the case of Bhubaneswar there was, as in the other temples 
surveyed, an intermediary stage where the aboriginal deity was worshipped as a 
female Hindu deity, can only be ascerta.incd by a thorough study of the Lihgaraja 
cult. 

In the present context two results of this brief survey on the Saiva typology 
of Hindization are relevant: the cult of Bhubanesvara, which competed with Puri for 
regional dominance (see Kulke, ch. 8 and Eschmann, Kulke, Tripathi, ch. 10), is a 
Hinduized cult as well. Secondly it could be shown that the saiva typology of 
Hinduization in Orissa is mostly a secondary development, connected with the 
uniconical murti of the svayambhit-linga. 


49 Cf. P&nigrahi, 1961. p. 164f. 

90 Ibid, 219.1 am indebted to Dr. K.N. Mahapatra for his informations on the role of ilie 
Badus in the cult of LiAgarfija—Bhubanesvara. 
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THE VAI$NAVA TYPOLOGY OF HINDU1ZATION AND 
THE ORIGIN OF JAGANNATHA 

A. Eschmann 


THE PROBLEMS OF JAGANNATHA’S ORIGIN 

The Jagannatha cult is of tribal origin. The legend of the Puri temple, the Indra- 
dyumma legend, narrates that the deity was originally worshipped by the aboriginal 
Sahara chief VisvSvasu in the woods, and only later on miraculously appeared in 
Puri. 1 Accordingly, the Jagannitha figures still display what seems to be a "tribal 
look”. The wooden figures may be called "crude” and certainly differ considerably 
from the images worshipped in other great Hindu temples which correspond exactly 
to the described iconographical canons. 

As in other legends relating to Hinduized cults, the extraordinary appearance 
of the figures is "explained” and related to the will of the deity herself. When the 
sacred log (darn) appeared in Puri, nobody could carve it. Finally Jagannitha 
(in another version Visvakarma) appeared as a feeble old carpenter, who was at first 
derided by the king. The divine carpenter undertook the task to carve the figures, 
on the condition of not being disturbed. The queen Guiidica could not restrain 
herself, she peeped in, and so the figures remained unfinished. 2 

The tribal origin of the figures is emphasised by the existence of a special 

1 Purufottama Mahaimya, Skanda PuriVja, VII, 16 ff. Cf. Geib 1975, p. 80ff. The whole 
lndradyumna legend and Us Oriya folk-versions ( Mufali-Parva and Vana-Parva in §Sra|a Dasa’s 
Mahdbhumia and Deula Tola) has been extensively analysed by Gcib (1974 and 1975). 

2 Deula Tola, 375, (cf. Gcib. 1974, p. 164.) The version of §Sra|a Disa’s Vana Parva is shor¬ 
ter: Visvakararoi is disturbed by the king himself, because, hearing no noise, he is afraid, that the 
old carpenter might have died (Vana-Parva 195 ff. Cf. Geib, 1975, p. 156, Mufoli Parva, 12, 127 ff: 
Cf. Geib, 1975, p. 144). An interesting feature in the Muyali Parva is. that lndradyumna thinks only 
a Sahara is capable of carving the figures, but in reality it is done by a mysterious Brahmin, who is 
none else than Visvakarma himself 
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group of priests, the Daitas, who are thought to be the descendants of the original 
tribal worshippers. The Daitas are called the "relatives” of Lord Jagannatha and 
supposed to be the descendants of the aboriginals in the Oriya legends who wor¬ 
shipped the god in the beginning. 3 As the Bantus in the Lingaraja temple (see above 
Eschmann, ch. 4), the Daitas are specially entrusted with those services implying a 
close contact to the figures, for instance dressing or moving them. Tradition and 
present practice thus clearly indicate the tribal origin. Nevertheless, it has so far not 
been possible to explain satisfactorily or to trace this origin. This is partly due to 
the fact, that for a long time research on Jagannatha has mainly been focused on 
its possible Buddhist origin thereby neglecting the investigation of its tribal back¬ 
ground. 4 * 

Most of the authors have therefore contented themselves by assuming the 
tribal origin of the Jagannatha iconography to be within the realm of one present 
Saora tribe (usually that one in Ganjam), because the aboriginals mentioned in the 
texts are called Sabaras. 6 Indeed, there are anthropomorphic images amongst the 
Saoras of Ganjam, the Kitungs and the Sahibosvms. But in accordance with the 
general features of tribal religion in India (see above Eschmann, ch. 4), the worship 
of these figures is not a central element of the Saora cult, as one would expect, if 
these gods had been so important as to have been incorporated into a Hindu cult. 
Kitungs occur very rarely,* and the Sahibosums the “Sahib gods” 7 are definitely of 
late origin. They are actually caricatures of British "sahibs”, and nowadays of police 
officers with hats, set up at village boundaries to frighten away evil spirits. The 
theory that the Jagannatha figures were just taken over from the Saoras is thus not 
very likely. 8 The peculiar shape of the Jagannatha figures is certainly a result of their 
tribal origin but, as has been shown, not because such figures are typical of tribal 
religion, but because such figures are typical products of the process of Hinduization. 
At a certain stage, the original uniconical symbol is anthropomorphized in order to 
comply basically with the needs of Hindu image. 

The only author who has so far touched this problem is B.M. Padhi in his 


3 Cf. Geib, 1975, p. 144, p. 15Jf, p. 165. 

* N.K. Sahu, 1965,1, p. 4ff. 

6 For instance K.C. Mishra, 1971, p. 15(T, Nilakantha Das, 1958, p. 25. 

8 Elwin, 1955, p. 355. 

7 Elwin, 1955, p. 360. 

9 N. Das in his article "Hints at the significance and history of Jagann&tha (1958), shows two 
pictures of a "Neemwood image in a present village in Parlakimedi Savara area”, with the remark 
"by courtesy of Prof. B. Padhi”. There is no further specification but it seems to be inferred that 
similar images are current in other Saora or aboriginal villages, which they arc not. Curiously 
enough, these very figures are not mentioned in Padhi’s own book, which appeared eleven years 
later. Most probably the figures shown in the photograph are actually JagannStha figures worship¬ 
ped in the area. 

As to the traditions current amongst the Saoras themselves, it is very doubtful whether one 
can rely on them. Given the fame and the importance of Jagann&tha, traditions relating to his 
origin are found all over Orissa along the Mahanadi as well as in the Mayurbhanj area. 
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Daru Debat a, where he assumes, that an aboriginal worship of trees developed into 
the worship of wooden figures. 9 But how? 

The previous survey showed how icouographical changes of an aboriginal 
symbol may occur at a certain stage of Hinduization, and that these changes are not 
arbitrary. Thus, the Sakta typology of Hinduization very often converts a stone into 
a head, or adds a head to the post. This change not only fulfils the basic requirements 
of an image, but also corresponds to the iconography of DurgS, where a head, 
either as attribute or as representation of the goddess herself, plays an important 
role. 

The Jagannatha figures differ from each other. Subhadra, the smallest of the 
three, consists of a trunk and a head, and thus corresponds to the Sakta type of 
iconographical Hinduization (see above, Eschmann, ch. 4). The other figures, 
Jagannatha and Balabhadra, basically also consist of a trunk and an over-dimensional 
head. But, in addition, they have arm stumps and are considerably greater in size 
(see fig. 8). The heads of Balabhadra and Subhadra are similar: oval in shape, and 
with almond-shaped eyes; they comply, as Tripathi first remarked, with the general 
Indian beauty standard. As opposed to this, the head of Jagannatha has a very 
curious shape. It is flat on the top, and moreover dominated by enormous round 
eyes. According to what has been said so far, there must be an iconological reason 
for those significant differences with a reconstruction of the process of Hinduization 
which led to the establishment of the Jagannatha figure, should be able to explain. 

The survey of the Sakta and Saiva typology of Hinduization has also shown, 
that only certain divinities of the Hindu pantheon, those with a certain affinity to the 
character of tribal deities, can directly be associated with them. This means a special 
problem in the case of Jagannatha, who is Purusottama. As Tripathi has shown, 
Purusottama has Tantric elements in his character, but they are mainly evident in 
his amorous relationship to his wife Kamalfi (Tripathi, chapter 2). Purusottama is 
certainly no folk deity and has no affinity towards tribal deities. It seems, therefore, 
from the very outset almost impossible that the concept of Purusottama was directly 
associated with a tribal cult. 

VARAHAAND NARAS1MHA 

The survey of the saiva and sakta typology of Hinduization showed, that in both 
cases there are no major iconological problems: Devi in her violent aspect 

# Padhi 1964. Padhi presents a comprehensive description of the aboriginals as referred to by 
the texts and emphasizes their role against the invasions of Aryans and Dravidians. It is a ireat 
attempt to point out the significance and the impact which the tribal culture has and has had within 
Hindu culture. However, the reconstruction of tribal history remains in large parts hypothcticil, 
because he mainly relies on Hindu texts, rather neglecting other historical evidence and the tradi¬ 
tions of the aboriginal groups themselves. It is extraordinary that while emphasizing the Saoras in 
Ganjam, he does not quote the comprehensive work on this very tribe, by Elwin, which appeared 
some 10 years earlier. 
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where she accepts sacrifices, is herself probably the outcome of Hinduization, has 
been established within Hiuduism through the incorporation of autocthonous 
elements. Siva in his ugra aspect, can present iconological points of connection 
towards tribal deities as well. Moreover his close relationship to Devi as well as the 
fact that his worshipable image is uniconical, facilitates the association and 
eventual identification. To find an iconological link between aboriginal deities and 
Vaiwava gods is considerably more difficult, the character of Vi$nu being alien to 
elementary cults of tribal deities. The only aspects of Vijriu, which may be associated 
to such cults and deities are his forceful avataros as Varaha (“boar”) and Narasimha 
(“man-lion”)* Both,Varaha and Narasitpha may be called Vai$nava versions of 
Tantrism, and are thus related to Saktism, and to a certain extent to Saivism as 
well. 

The fact, that Narasirpha dismembers his foe, HiranyakaSipu, may evoke the 
idea of sacrifice. It is therefore this image which, as the only Vai$pava amongst 
Saiva and Sakta images is represented as a fresco in the garbha-grha (inner chamber) 
of the Samaiai temple in Sambalpur referred to above. In Tantrism, Varaha and 
Nansiipha are also worshipped in their female aspects: Varah! and NSrasiiphT. 
Varah! is one of the “seven mothers” ( sapta matykas), which play an important role 
in Saktism and are widely worshipped in Orissa, mainly in Jajpur and Puri 
NSrasiiph! is often added when instead of seven, eight or nine matykas are worship¬ 
ped. Both Varahl and Narasiiphi, or Sitphamukhi (“the lion-faced”), are represented 
in Orissa’s Yoginl-temples. 10 

The theriomorphic iconography of Varaha and Narasirpha seems to facilitate 
their being iconographically identified with an uniconical symbol. A famous example 
for such identification is the temple of Simhachalam near Vishakapatnam where 
both VarSha and Narasirpha are worshipped in the guise of a stone lihga covered 
with sandal paste. It has been convincingly suggested that this temple, situated at 
the top of a hill, originally was a tribal place of worship. 11 Whether the connection 
between the lihga and Narasirpha and Varaha, who arc considered to reside within, 
was present from the very beginning (see below) or whether the Visnuization was a 
secondary development due to the intervention of Ramanuja 12 must be more closely 
analysed. 

A certain affinity between the two Vaisnava gods Varaha and Narasirpha is 
also expressed by the fact that they are particularly often represented on Saiva 
temples, often even as the only Vaisnava figures in the whole complex. This can be 
observed in some temples of Ellora 19 as well as in Saiva temples of Orissa. 

Of the two, Varaha is seldom worshipped by himself, whereas the worship 
of Narasimha is widespread all over Orissa. The list of temples with land 

i" Fabri, 1974, p. 79 ff. 

Ji Jaitwal, 1973, p. 79 ff. 

>- The seconlaty Visnuization is a suggestion from Tripathi. 

13 Ellora, Cave 15 for instance, where Narasimha and Varaha play a prominent role. 
Narasimha is also prominently placed in the Kail,Isa temple. 
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endowments, prepared by Stietencron shows, that after the deities associated with 
JagannStha and with Ky$na and Caitanya, Narasiipha is the Vai$pava god, to whom 
most temples are dedicated and that there is a strong concentration of those temples 
along the coast. 14 However, the spread of the Narasiipha worship is certainly wider 
as he is also prominent in popular cults which are not endowed with land and have 
therefore not been listed. Narasiipha plays an important role in both realms: “high 
Hinduistic” Vai$nava theology—the story of Prahlada has become a centre of this 
theology—and popular religion, and this makes him almost an ideal agent of 
Hinduization. 

NARASIMHA’S RELATION TO SlVAISM AND TRIBAL CULTS 

The famous story of Narasiipha narrates, that Vi$nu appeared out of a pillar in the 
palace of the demon Hiranyakasipu (“the golden clothed”), in order to save Prahlada, 
the son of Hiranyakasipu, who, in spite of the terrible wrath of his father, had not 
faltered in his devotion to Visnu. Hiranyakasipu had obtained a boon from the god 
Brahma, that neither man nor animal would kill him, neither at day nor at night, 
neither within the house nor without and therefore Visnu appeared as man-lion, 
half animal half man at dusk and killed Hiranyakasipu on the threshold. 

According to the iconographic canons, this sthuna Narasimha can be shown 
alone coming out of the pillar, or, with the same background already in the act of 
ripping open the belly of Hiranyakasipu who lies sprawling in Narasimha’s lap. 16 
The fact that Narasimha appears from a pillar is often taken as a special relation¬ 
ship of this god to an uniconical symbol. This of course is very important for 
Hinduization. It offers both the iconological and iconographical possibility to 
associate the symbols representing “terrible” tribal deities with this furious god, as 
shall be seen below. But the concept has another bearing as well. 


11 According to a preliminary draft (“Divinities of Orissa. An alphabetical list indicating 
the number and the geographical deitributions of (heir Temples”) prepared by G.C. Tripathi out of 
the material collected by H.v. Stietencron, there are 105 Narasimha temples with land endowments 
in Orissa, distributed as follows: 


Ganjam: 

Puri: 

Cuttack: 

Balasore: 

Rolangir: 

Sambalpur: 

Dhenkanal: 

Mayurbhanj: 


12 + 5 Laksmi-Narasimha • 
21 

51+5 LaksmT-Narasimha 
2 
1 

10 

2 

2 


* 


The geographical distribution is clearly concentrated in South western Coastal Orissa with a 
second, minor centre in Western Orissa. 

10 The main versions of the myth are found in the Padmapnrfitia, 5, 42, 1-197, and in the 
VlvmpurAna t 17-20. Cf. Hanker, I960, I, p. 29 ff and p. 60fT. 
ln Gopinath Rao, 1971,1, II, p. 151ff\ 
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The story of Prahlada and his unfailing devotion to Vi$Qu has not only 
become a heart piece of Vai$pava theology but is an important link between 
Viwuism and Sivaism. Narasiipha is the furious ( ugra ) aspect of Vi$nu par 
excellence and therewith also that aspect of Vi$nu with the highest affinity to Siva. 
It is therefore to a considerable extent within the realm and in terms of the Narasiipha 
mythology that theological fights between Sivaism and Vi$ouism were carried put. 
There are later versions of the myth which are actually Saiva, and others, which are 
pronouncedly antiiaiva. In some cases the fact that HiranyakaSipu was originally a 
devotee of Siva and yet was conquered by Vi$nu, is stressed and turned into an 
example of “antiSivaite propaganda" demonstrating Vijnu’s superiority. 17 

Whereas in the original version it is Visnu who saves his devotee and the . 
world from the terrible demon, in the Saiva versions it is Siva who saves mankind. 
After having killed Hirapyakasipu, Narasiipha’s fury cannot be appeased; he boasts 
of his omnipotence and becomes a danger to the world. Siva assumes the form of 
Vlrabhadra and Sarabha , 18 defeats Narasimha, and “incorporates" him in the literal 
sense of the term: “he makes him part of his body declaring that now Visnu is 
completely included in Siva, like water poured into water. Vlrabhadra tears off the 
lion’s skin, which is henceforth worn by Siva". 11 ' 

This incorporation of Narasimha by Siva is more than only a theological 
demonstration of Siva’s superiority—it seems to sanction the worship of Narasimha 
within Sivaism. This is, according to Gonda, the relevant difference between the 
Vi$puitic anti-Sivaite and the Sivaite forms of the myth: “Whereas the Vai$nava text 
condemns the cult of the rival religion . . . the Saiva is willing to permit the worship 
of Vi$pu-Narasiipha, but only on the understanding that actually Visnu is com¬ 
pletely identical with Siva ”. 20 

The affinity between Narasiipha and Siva has also an iconographic aspect. 
The representation of lihgodbhava where Siva appears within or from the endless 
flaming lihgam, usually represented as a huge column, resembles the scene of 
Narasiipha bursting out of pillar. It was probably such an association which stands 
behind an image used in the Visnudharmottara-Purana, where a devotee worships 
the Siva-lihgam until he has a vision of Narasiipha appearing from it . 21 But the 
imagery of Narasiipha must have been in itself so important that it was also 
directly taken lip into Saivism : “No doubt in imitation of his rival”, Narasimha, 


17 Gonda, 1976, p. 105. Cf. tyrasltnhapitnliia, 40ff and Pa dm a pnriiiia, 6, 265, 1-156; Hacker, 
1960,11, p. 156ff and p. 165ff. 

18 Sarabha is “a mythical creature held to be partly bird and partly the beast lion’’ (Gopinath 
Rao, 1971, I, I, p. 155). While killing Narasimha, Siva is called alternatively Sarabha and 
Vlrabhadra, a Bhairava form of Siva which he usually assumes when dissolving the world (Hacker, 
1960, II, p. 923). The main Saiva versions of the Narasimha myth are found in the SirapunVju, 
Rudrasamhiia 5, 43 and Jilanasamhitil, 5961; cf. Hacker, 19-60, II, p. 174 (T. 

i» Gonda, |976, p. 107. 

Ibid. 

41 Visnudharmottarapurana III, 354. I’m indebted to Prof. M. Biardeau for this reference. 
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Siva is “said to have appeared in his Bhairava form in the same way from a pillar 
which cleft asunder with a loud noise"/ 9 

The fact that the imagery of Narasiipha has been applied to Bhairava is 
very interesting in the connection of Hinduization. It has been shown above that 
Hlnduization on the level of the village cult acts mostly through the medium of a 
popular deity. Thus an identification of a deity of tribal origin with Siva MaheSvara 
could only be found on the level of temple worship. Bhairava being a popular god, 
he could have had to "lend" the imagery. It is certainly an advantage of the 
Narasiipha concept, that it is simultaneously important in both realms: popular 
religion and sophisticated theology. 

The importance which the association of Narasiipha with an uniconical 
symbol has in both realms viz. Hinduization and the relationship between Sivaism and 
Visnuism, is most impressively represented in an early Siva temple in Orissa near 
Baramba" 9 called Simhanatha “Lion Lord”. The cult is certainly of non-Hindu 
origins. It enshrines a svayambhu linga (see fig. 65) and its worship is exclusively 
conducted by non Brahmin priests. They are actually malls and intermarry with the 
mail priests who serve at the Bha[tarika temple in Baramba- 1 which is beyond any 
doubt of tribal origin/ ’ Curiously enough, there seem to be no trace of sacrifice in 
this temple though there is a shrine for Dak$ina Kali outside the compound, 
included into the daily piijii. Worship is offered five times a day as in the great 
temples, but it is rather simple consisting only of the five upacaras. u The bhoga, 
cooked by the mail piijarls, is shared only by the local fishermen. At special festivals 
uncooked bhoga is offered to pilgrims. 

Amongst the many sculptures on the outer wall of the temple, representations 
of Varaha and Narasiipha are prominent. But what is most important: the figure of 
Siiphanatha is carved on the front near the entrance; a standing human figure, with 
a lion-head holding a trident (see fig. 55). This figure proves that the association 
suggested by the name of Simhanatha is intended. But for the trident, nobody could 
hesitate to identify this sculpture as Narasiipha. The deity worshipped here was 
obviously imagined as a sort of saiva Narasiipha or Siva incorporating Narasiipha, 
as in the myth. Indeed, it seems no coincidence that the great twin temples of 

a Gonda, 1976, p. 208, note 145. 

2® dated by Fabri (1974, p. 115 and p. 130IT) ca 750 A.D. V. Stietencron thinks it slightly 
later, towards the end of the eighth century. 

Informations from Caitanya Rana and Banamali Rana, priests of the simhanatha temple. 

Kulke, 1972. 

2* The formula is: Om namah Sivuya gandha prasannd lultha ditpa dipci naivedyam Hi canakal - 
pondya paiica upacara kathitd nibedam dattrd camnna sudheyil bidheyA. 

[These words, given out to Dr. A. Exchmann as the Mantra of worship for the deity Simhana¬ 
tha, donot form part of any Mantra (except the first three words ‘Om namah Siviya” which is 
known as the “six-syllabic” Siva Mantra) but only enumerate the five upaedras and say that after 
offering the food i.e. naivedya) to the deity, one should offer her water for cleansing the mouth. The 
correct version of this formula should, therefore, be as follows: 

Om nanialt iivayajgandita-piasuna-dhupa-dipa-naivedyam in arcannkatpanaya paiica npacArAh 

kathiiAh'aalvedyam dattvil Acamanaiuddhir vidheya ; (i.C. Tripathil 
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Vi$QU and Siva at Gandharadi were constructed by the same generation which 
raised the Siiphanatha.” 

It has been shown above that the identification of a tribal cult with Siva is 
usually a secondary development and acts, through his association with 
Durgi who usually acts as mediator because Siva himself is not a god of popular 
religion. One could assume that in this temple where the worship of Devi is not 
so prominent, the identification with Siva occurred through his association with 
Narasiipha who plays an important role in folk religion as shall be seen 
immediately. 


G1R1JA NARASIMHA AND HINDUIZATION 

The second main aspect of Narasiniha is called girija “hillborn”. He is thought to 
have appeared not from the pillar but from a mountain cave and is also called kevala 
Narasimha, “Narasiipha alone”. Because of the association with the mountain cave 
and the fury of the god which makes him dangerous, he has to be worshipped prefer¬ 
ably on a hill and at any rate in a safe distance from human habitations.* 1 * The 
conception is ideally suited to the Hinduization of tribal cults. It sounds almost as a 
description of such cults which are indeed dedicated to dangerous and furious deities 
worshipped on mountains, far away from civilisation. There seem to be no evident 
connection between the idea that Narasiipha is ‘'hillborn” and his appearance in 
Hirapyakasipu’s palace and it has therefore been supposed that this concept is older 
than the idea of sthuna Narasiipha. 2 " One of the earliest representations of Nara¬ 
simha* 0 which has been recently discovered might throw some light on this aspect. 
The panel dates from the early fourth century (see fig. 53) and could incidentally be 
taken as something of a preview of the development of the Jagannatha cult. The 
figures represent, according to Khan's interpretation, from left to right: Kama or 
Pradyumna, the two armed Vi$pu, Narasiipha, Kf$na, Saipkarsana and Aniruddha. 
The Srivatsa, prominently placed on Narasiipha's chest, seems to suggest LaksmI 
‘‘who is supposed to reside in the Srlvatsa of Vip$u”. 31 

It w(ll be shown (Tripathi, ch. 2 & 25, and Eschmann, Kulke, Tripathi, 
ch. 10) that the history of Jagannatha shows different stages in which the deity was 
subsequently interpreted as Narasiipha, K&ma-Puru$ottama and Kf$na. Subhadra has 
been interpreted as Lakmi and Balabhadhra represents the brother of Kr$na, 
Samkarsana. However, it is the peculiar representation of Narasiipha which is 

57 Fabri, 1974, p. 115. As opposed to this, H.v. Stietencron thinks that the Gandharadhi 
temple is later by at least one century. 

88 Gopinath Rao, 1971,1,1, p. 149 f. 

88 Jaiswal, 1973, p. 143. 

80 My thanks are due to G.D. Spntheimcr for having drawn my attention to this sculpture, 
as well as for many other valuable suggestions. 

88 Khan, 1964, p. 1. 
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interesting in the present context: “a very peculiar figure or a couchant lion 
with legs taut and tense and the face devoid of teeth ... at the level of the neck 
two hands are added, shown in uplifted position bolding the attributes of Vi$nu, gadd 
and chakra in his right and left hands”. 32 As opposed to the usual representations, 
which show Narasiqiha as human being with a lion head, he is here depicted entirely 
as a lion. Khan writes, that “the text that has inspired the sculptor to carve this icon, 
however, is not available to us” but thinks it possible “that in the early period, j.e. 
early 4th century A.D. the anthropomorphic representation is an exception rather 
than a rule”. 33 

One might go one step further and suppose that not a text induced the 
sculptor but perhaps the fact that the aboriginal god, worshipped in caves and moun¬ 
tains as Narasimha was, if at all pictured, thought of as a lion and that such therio- 
morphic god being associated with Narasirpha was the cause of his girija aspect. The 
most important temple of Narasitpha in Orissa, Narasiiphanatha in Padampur 
(Sambalpur), is indeed dedicated to a fully theriomorphic deity and is certainly of 
tribal origin. 31 The image worshipped there is supposed to represent Narasirpha 
in the shape of a cat. The head only can be seen, a piece of stone surrounded by a 
silver ornament on which eyes and a nose with whiskers—all of silver—have been 
applied (see fig. 66). It would be very interesting to see the whole figure. However, 
the face shows the iconographic change characteristic for the temple level: the uniconi- 
cal stone is made into an icon with the iconographically most relevant feature, in 
this case a head with whiskers, to represent the cat (or the lion?). 

The local legend says that once Bhagavan or Narasimha wanted to kill a 
demon living in the hills. He therefore assumed the form of a cat and hid in the hills 
to watch the giant. An old Khond woman went to the hills to dig for roots. While 
digging, she struck the head of the hidden cat which mewed. Frightened, the old 
woman ran away and sent back her male relatives who started an exorcism ( guni). 
Bhagavan appeared, explained that he was neither an evil spirit ( blulta ) nor an 
ordinary god but that he had revealed himself because of the old woman's hhakti. 
He ordered himself to be taken to the foot of the hill and to be worshipped there by 
the descendants of the Khond family. Today's priest claim to be the substitutes of 
this descendance and call themselves “forest brahmins”, (aratjyaka brahmana). They 
offer pt'ija and vegetarian bhoga four times a day. The official nidhatmya stresses the 
link to the‘great tradition* in an elaborate introduction which narrates the progeny 

31 Ibid. 

M Ibid., p. 2. 

sl There is an inscription on the temple dated 1413, but the temple itself is certianly older. 
Fabri is of the opinion, that" the entire temple belongs to the llth century (door-frame and tower,) 
and that only the mapdapa with its four pillars is a more ancient structure, raised in the new temple 
when the Buddhists were succeeded by the Vaishnavas. The 15th century inscription would thus be 
a later addition” (Fabri, 1974, p. 39). Curiously enough, Fabri failed to notice the main image, 
which stands in a recess behind the tnaiitfapa, but saw only ‘‘poor copies of J agannStha, Subhadru 
and Balabhadra”, whom he supposed to be "the present images” (p. 38; . 
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of the deiflon and the necessity to kill him. 33 The link to the great tradition is inten¬ 
sified by another legend telling how the Pflndavas used to live on this hill for some 
time. 

Other temples of this type are found in Andhra, in Mangalagiri and Akkira- 
palli, where heads of lion and tigers are worshipped as Narasiipha. At Mangalagiri 
the lion head in a cave on a mountain is said to have appeared of its own 
(svayambhu) and the deity is still so furious, that she has "to be constantly appeased 
by offerings of sugar water”. 36 Narasiipha is mentioned as the god specially worship¬ 
ped by tribes, for instance, the Bhumiyas. 37 That Narasiipha has abrorbed aboriginal 
cults is also testified by texts, which mention him not as manifestation of Vi$nu but 
list him amongst the 52 v/r, to whom spirits of certain deceased, but also Mahasura and 
Bhairava are counted. 36 Narasiipha still plays a dominant role in Hinduization in 
Andhra where the early i: girija" panel was discovered. This is most impressively 
documented for Andhra Pradesh by the monumental series on ‘'Fairs and Festivals” 
of the 1961 Census.** For Andhra, not only every shrine where a fair is held, is listed, 
but there are also informations about the nature of the deities, their miirtis, and their 
priests. There is an extraordinary number of Narasiipha shrines or temples, namely 
one hundred and sixty-nine, 40 and amongst them roughly seventy per cent are Hindu- 
ized cults—having an uniconical mCtrti, mostly a stone, and non Brahmin priests. 


^ Cf. Orissa District Gazetted, Sambalpur, 1967, p. S34. It seems almost incredible, but the 
young priest I talked to at Padampur said, he did not know the classical story or Narasimha and 
PrahlSda. The priests officiating at the Narasimhaniitha temple are all very young; they are not 
allowed to perform woship after their marriage. 

39 Biardcau, 1975, p. 59. 

37 Orissa District Gazetteer, Bolangir, 1968, p. 103. 

M Sontheimer, 1976, p. 56f. 

33 Census of India, 1961, Volume II, Andhra Pradesh VII B. Unfortunately, the lists of Fairs 
and Festivals for other provinces are—as far so published at all—very much below the standard set 
by Andhra Pradesh. 


40 For four districts only there were no data available. The distribution is as follows: 

East Godaveri: 

4 

West Godaveri: 

2 

Krishna: 

4 

Guntur: 

12 

Nellor**: 

7 

Cudapak: 

5 

Ananlpur: 

10 

Mahubhnagar: 

27 

Hyderabad: 

12 

Medak: 

13 

Nizamabad: 

9 

Adilabad: 

1 

Kariranagar: 

21 

Warangal: 

16 

Khamman: 

6 

Nalgonda: 

20 
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Sometimes even the location of these temples “in some distance from the village" is 
mentioned as if to describe the girija aspect of Narasirpha and its importance for 
Hinduization. Sometimes there are two temples one on top of the hill and one below. 41 

Unfortunately, for Orissa there is so far no such comprehensive documenta¬ 
tion. However, one can infer, that an analysis of the Narasirpha temples in Orissa 
would bring similar results. The idea to worship Narasirpha in an uniconical form 
seems so common that it is done even where there does not seem to be an apparent 
necessity in terms of a tribal cult to be Hinduized. Thus, for instance, in the 
Narasirphanatha matha in Aska the.main image worshipped amidst brass idols of 
Narasirpha is a salagrctma Narasirpha”, i.e., sulagrama stone with eyes and a nose of 
silver applied to it. 

THE FOLK-ICONOGRAPHY OF NARAS1MHA AND HINDUIZATION 

In the folk religion of Orissa, Narasirpha can be represented in an abbreviated 
mannner. The emphasis is concentrated on the head and the arms whereas the figure 
which is dismembered and the lower portion of Narasimha’s body is neglected or 
even omitted. Such an image (see fig. 56) is found in a hut on the side of the flight 
of steps leading to the temples on the Kapilas hill (Dhenkanal). It is worshipped with 
the Narasirpha mantra by the Mahant of the Padapada matha nearby, who in a 
charming cave worships also Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra, Radha-Kr$na 
and Durg5. Interestingly enough, bypassers, even people living there, when asked, 
mostly identify the Narasirpha image as representation of Durga, probably mislead by 
the prominent head and the apparent depiction of a sacrifice. 

Popular representations like this one which represent hardly more than a 
head with arms, sometimes holding an indefinite object, resembles very much the 
representations of Rahu and Kirtimukha. This resemblance is remarked upon in 
some texts. Being the son of a lioness called Sirphika, Rahu himself is sometimes 
called after her Saitphikeya. 13 As B.N. Mohanty has shown, the relation between 
Kirtimukha and Narasitpha is even closer, and related to his Sivaitic aspect. 

A Saiva tradition recorded in the Padma-Puritja 13 explains Kirtimukha as 
having been created by Siva. At the wedding of Siva and Parvatl, R&hu disturbed the 
couple. To frighten him, Siva created through his third eye a horrible animal with a 
lion head which, “furious like Narasirpha”, began to throw itself on Rahu. At the 
very last moment it was stopped by Siva who made it vanish almost completely—only 
the head remained. A Liflgayata version of the legend is even more explicit on the 
identity of Klrtimukh with Narasirpha. As in other Saiva versions of the Narasirpha 
legend, the family of Hirapyaka$ipu including his sister Sirphika, the mother of Rahu 
is described as Saiva and the real offence of Prahlada is seen in the fact that he 
worshipped Vi$pu. Siva assumes the form of Sarabha, and kills Narasirpha. The 
special addition, the Lingayata version gives to this legend fairly common in the south, 

41 Biardeau, 1975, p. 59. 

41 Dowson, 1973, p. 253, Mohauly, 1966. p. 104. 

4® fqdmapmGm 10,10, and 11, 36-44. Quoted after Mohanty, 1966, p. 104. 
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is to states that Sarabha tore up Narasiipha completely leaving only that horrible 
head which became khown as Klrtimukha. 41 

One is led to suppose, that there is a link between this popular “KTrthimukha 
iconography” of Narasiipha and the old theriomorphic representation. The main 
feature of the ancient theriomorphic image (see fig. 54) is indeed the head and the 
"arms”, i.e. the staunch legs. These main elements are taken up in the interesting 
Narasiipha sculpture from the Uttaresvara temple in Bhubaneswar. Though slightly 
dilapidated, the main features are still well discernible (see fig. 54): the whole upper 
part of the sculpture is theriomorphic. 43 The head and the enormous arms are 
obviously those of a lion. As in the folk iconography of Narasiipha worshipped on 
the Kapilas (see fig. 56), the main emphasis is on the head and the arms. The lower 
part of the body and the shape of Hiranyakasipu being torn up, is only roughly 
sketched. 

The fact that the folk-iconography of Narasiipha represents him with or 
without his victim or with only an abstraction of his victim while emphasizing the 
theriomorphic aspect, constitutes a relationship between the theriomorphic glrija 
and the half theriomorphic sthnna aspect which deserves a further analysis. 

In Orissa, images of Narasiipha and Narasiipbi in this ’‘abbreviated” icono¬ 
graphy are found on the wooden posts representing the goddess KhambheSvarl. 
The post worshipped as Khambhesvarl near the Gandharadi temple, for instance, 
bears such an image (see fig. 69). The lower part of what should be Narasiipha’s 
body is left out completely and the victim to be dismembered is so to speak just 
hinted at by a sort of arch held by the arms protruding from the head. This represen¬ 
tation is often mistaken for an image of Rahu. And indeed it resembles so closely the 
many extraordinary sculptures of Rahu found on Orissa temples that one is inclined 
to doubt whether those too may have sometimes been meant to represent 
KTrtimukha-Narasiipha. A similar image representing Narasiiph! used to be carved 
on the Khambhesvarl-Durga post standing within the royal palace in Sonepur. It is 
described as a fierce looking head with arms protruding from it, looking like Rahu. 
The post, standing in the open, is decaying and the carving is no more descernible, 
but it is stated that it was under this imag: of Narasiiphl that the golden nail, the 
“heart”, was inserted when the post was renewed fifteen years ago. 4 * 

The relationship between Narasiipha and wooden posts in general has been. 
elaborated in Oriya folk religion. The pillar in the palace of HirapyakaSipu out of 
which Narasiipha appeared, has been turned into a wooden post as those widely 
worshipped in Western Orissa. Popular paintings depict such a typical wooden 

11 Mohanty, 1966, p. 105. 

*3 Panigrahi (1961, p. 15 and 155f ; dates the temple between 700 and 900 A.D., stating 
that some of its sculptures must be older (p. 126 and p. 129f). Mohanty (1966, p. 137) thinks that 
the sculptures belong to the 6th or 7th century. 

See below Eschmann, ch. 14. How rapidly such carvings decay on the wooden posts, 1 
could myself observe: the carving on the Khambhesvari post near the Gandharadi temple has 
considerably decayed since 1 lirsl saw it in 1970 (see fig. 70). 
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Khambhc£yari post beside Narasiipha tearing up the demon 47 and there are tradi¬ 
tions saying that the strength to tear up HiranyakaSipu was derived from the sakti 
residing within the post. 4 * Whether the assimilation of an aboriginal “pillar deity” 
actually was the reason for introducing the motive of the pillar in the Puril^iic Nara¬ 
siipha account, is a problem which needs further analysis. 

The iconological link between Narasiipha and such tribal or semi-tribal 
goddesses represented by posts is offered by his Tantric character. He has also a 
female aspect and can be worshipped as NSrasiiphT, as has already been mentioned. 
Moreover, also in his male aspect, he is often worshipped together with Laksmi. Only 
Lak$mi had the power to appease him in his fury and the amorous relationship 
between the couple is an important element in the Narasiipha mythology. 

The association of Narasiipha in his “abbreviated” iconography with the 
wooden posts commonly representing tribal deities in Orissa, could offer an explana¬ 
tion for the origin of the Jagannatha figure. One has only to suppose that the 
popular iconography, head and arms, was not, as in the case of the Khambhcsvari 
post, depicted on the post but added to its top to obtain a prototype of the Jagan- 
natba. Such a development is not only rational within the process of Hinduization 
once it reaches the temple level, but actually also documented from elsewhere. In a 
village in Andhra, Narasiiphasvaml is worshipped personified by a pillar to which 
“a sheet shaped in the form of a lion's head is attached.” 1 * 

The identification with Narasiipha would also offer the iconological reasons for 
the peculiarities of the Jagannatha figures. The round eyes are a typical feature of 
Narasiipha. His eyes are big and round because of his fury ( krodha ). And the curious 
shape of Jagannatha's head would no more seem curious if taken not for an attempt 
to reproduce a human head, but an animal's, a lion head, where the emphasis is on 
the lower parts, the jaws. The difference is,very well explained in the early Narasiipha 
panel (see fig. S3) where the archaic figure of the lion with its rounded face stands 
amongst human figures with oval faces. 

The iconographical and iconological identity between the figure of Jagannatha 
and Narasiipha is exemplified by the cult of two mafhas in the villages of Jenapur and 
Sukhinda on the bank of the lower Brahmani. Narasiipha is here worshipped in two 
mOrtts as ialagrama and as Dadhivamana, i.c. a single JagannStha figure (see v. 
Stietercron Chapter 3). These two muriis worshipped side by side with one Narasiipha 


17 Such a painting it found for instance in the above mentioned Svapnesvara temple in 
Bainda. 

49 Information by Padmashiri Dr. S.N. Rajguru. Naturally the scene of Narasimha appear¬ 
ing from a Khamblta as told also in the Oriya Bhdgavata-Puraija will evoke the idea of Khambhcsvari 
in the mind of many listeners in Orissa. Interesting in this connection is that Narasimha is worship¬ 
ped through a wooden image also elsewhere, for instance in Aholibam (Andhra), as Prof. M. 
Biardeau informed me. 

49 Jambulapadu, District Annntapur. Cf. Census 1961. Andhra Pradesh, Part VU-B (10), 

P' 94. 
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mantra, 50 are almost a symbolical representation of the Vaijpava typology of Hinduiza¬ 
tion and its two main iconographical possibilities: the identification of Narasiipha with a 
stone or with a wooden post which may be iconographically “developed”. It is 
certainly noteworthy that in the area of these villages there are still many village 
shrines where the unaltered wooden posts are worshipped and regularly renewed. 11 

But before accepting this conclusion, it has to be considered how early 
Narasiipha worship may have been present in Orissa and if and how, from the point 
of view of the JagannStha theology, an identification of a tribal deity with Narasiqtha 
could have its beginning. 

The first of these questions can only be briefly summarized here. As the 
panel with the theriomorphic image of Narasiipha shows (see fig. 53), this god in his 
archaic form so important to Hinduization, was known South of Orissa at a very 
early date. One is therefore led to believe that so popular a deity must have come 
to coastal or central Orissa with the first wave of Vi$nuism between the fourth and 
sixth century A.D. (see above Stietencron, Chapter I). This is supported by the fact, 
that there are early Narasiipha sculptures along the coast in Mukhalingam, 
Bhubaneshwar and up to Balasore,where the sculpture shows a certain resemblance to 
the full theriomorphic image. 

It has been shown, that the worship of Narasiipha can be integrated into 
Sivaism. The Sirphanatha temple with its combination of tribal elements with a “Saiva” 
Narasiipha is a prominent example for such an occurrence at the border of Central 
Orissa. Visnuism never completely vanished from Central Orissa. It can therefore be 
assumed that the worship of Narasiipha not only continued, but perhaps even was 
emphasized under Saiva predominance because it was acceptable to both Vaijnavas 
and Saivas. 


NARASIMHA IN THE JAGANNATHA CULT 

The extraordinary importance of Narasiipha for the Jagannatha cult has been 
repeatedly remarked upon. It may therefore here only be surveyed shortly. Narasiipha 
“is the guardian deity of the temple and all the performances beginning from cooking 
to PQjii are preceded by offerings to Narasiipha first”.** During the period of 
anavasara when Jagannatha cannot be seen because of his “illness”, the main wor¬ 
ship is offered to Narasiipha and the prescribed meditations are focused on him. 53 

30 Information from Sri Jai Rami Puri, the Mahanu of the Srsinhaji itui/lut at Jenapur. 

31 For instance in the village Hirapur, adjoining to Jenapur. 

M K.C. Mishra, who continues (1971, p. 153): "It has a deeper significance. Nfsiiiiba is the 
emblem of Brahma as propounded in the Nr$imha Tipini Upanijada where Nfsimha has been des¬ 
cribed as Brahma, i.e. Indeterminate Being, of whom Jagannatha is the Determinate form”. 

33 Stietencron, 1972, p. 32. According to K.C. Rojguru, the Jagaqnathtt figures are represent¬ 
ed during this time by the following “movable images”: 

Jagannatha: Madanamohan 
Subhadra: BhudevI 

Palabhadra: Govinda 
Sudarsana: Narasiipha 
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Khambha Narasimha, an image of Lak$ml-Narasiipha on the first pillar of the 
Jagamohana when entering from the south, is the itfa-devata of the Brahmin priests. 
The initiation of any new panda starts with worshipping this image. Moreover, it 
seems that the priests, if they want to consecrate bhoga at the time of pahu<fa, that is, 
when the garbha-grha is closed, offer the food to this particular Narasiipha image 
instead of presenting it to Lord JagannStha. Narasiipha plays also an important role 
in all the texts pertaining to the temple as the “portector of the wooden figures” 
who will punish whomsoever laughs at them/ 1 

Narasiipha is not only a very important feature within the cult, at one 
occasion the Jagann&tha figures are actually considered to be Narasimha. The analy¬ 
sis of the Navakalevara ritual (see Tripathi, Chapter 13) shows that when the figures 
are renewed, they are addressed and treated as if they were Narasimha figures. All the 
mantras used pertain to Narasiipha ; the tree, the log, the figures, all are ritually 
identified with Narasiipha. Mantras pertaining to the present character of the deities 
are only added at the very last moment, as if an afterthought. The texts corroborate 
that this identification is old. The Indradyumna legends relates, that when the king 
installed the wooden figures, he suddenly perceived Narasiipha in their place, and was 
admonished by Brahmi to worship the wooden gods ‘‘as Narasiipha” (see Eschmann, 
Kulke, Tripathi, Chapter 10). 

Tripathi has shown, that the iconological link between Narasiipha and 
Puru$ottama is the erotic element. Both are “Vi$nuite deities endowed with Tantric- 
&£ktic characteristics and are closely linked together” (Tripathi, Chapter 2). Seen in 
the context of Hinduization certainly the aspect of Narasiipha must be the older. 
It is Narasiipha, not Puru$ottama, who plays an important role in folk religion, and 
can be associated to tribal deities. 

One can thus conclude, that the identification with Narasiipha was indeed 
the beginning of the Jagann&tha. This is supported by the local tradition of Puri, 
(cf. Pur. M&h. of Skanda Pur., 15, 8-18), which states, that the Narasiipha temple 
is older than the Puru$ottama temple and is also suggested by early inscriptions. 

NARASIMHA AND PURU§OTTAMA IN INSCRIPTIONS 


A close link, if not identification is attested by several early inscriptions/ 5 The 
earliest is the Sirpur stone inscription (see Stietencron, Chapter 1) dated 800 
A.D. The inscription begins with an invocation of Puru?ottama and then immediate¬ 
ly proceeds to a lengthy description of Narasiipha, On Namah, Purufottamaya. 
Nfsimha :...** The Gay& inscription, “which belongs to about the seventh decade 


51 Geib, 1975, p. 131ff and lOlff. 

*» I am deeply indebted for the compilation of the following passage to Padmashri Dr. S.N. 
Jtajguru. 

54 El, XI, p. 190 f; Rajguru, 1971, p. 101, 
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of the ninth century”,* 7 invokes Purusottama and then immediately proceeds to 
describe and praise him: 

“who conquers as Jagatlnatha . . . who appeared as Narasiipha, spreading 
bis mane ... who has destructed by his nails the king of the demons, that 
glorious Lokaikanatha.’’ 58 

As S. N. Rajguru remarks, “it is not certain, if the author of the verse refers to the 
god Jagannatha of Puri by using the word jagatlnatha.”** Jagatlnatha and Lokaika- 
ndtha are general epitheta, which may be used for any god. However, the fact 
remains that this inscription constitutes a close connection between Narasimha and 
other names of the Puri deity: Purusottama, Jagannatha and the possibly also 
LokanStha. 80 

An identity between the names Purusottama and Narasiipha may have been 
intended by an inscription in Khajuraho, dated 9S3, i.e. eighty years later than the 
Gaya inscription, which coins a new word: Purusasimha. Vasudeva is addressed as 
“He who incarnates in the form of boar and Puru?asiipha.” 8L Puruusa may of course 
be used here in the sense of “man” only and the term literally means: “man-lion”. 
But one cannot help feeling that the association to purusa and Purusottama as 
Vi$ijuite concepts (see Tripathi, Chapter 2) was intended. 

It cannot be ascertained whether the Sirpur inscription refers to Purusottama 
as a Vijnuits deity or to Purusottama as the highest form of Vi$nu such as he is 
addressed in the Gaya inscription (“He who conquers as..”). The distinction between 
both concepts may not always have been very clear. However this may be, these ins¬ 
criptions are relevant in the present connection because according to S.N. Rajguru, 
they are the only inscriptions to invoke Purusottama at all up to the fifteenth 
century. Vi$nu as highest god is usually invoked as NSrfiyapa or just Vi$iju. M There 
is thus a definite and almost exclusive link between the names, not necessarily the 
concepts, of Purusottama and Narasiipha established for that time when in Puri a 
Narasiipha of tribal origin was identified with Purusottama. 

In this context an inscription of the time of Co^agahga is most important. 
As far as we know, it is the only contemporary inscription where the god is mentioned 
whom Cotjagahga built a monumental temple. It states that in 1132 the king 
offered a “perennial lamp (akhandavartika) to Sripurufottama."** The location of this 

67 Rajguru, 1971, p. 149, note 1. 

fi* El, XXXV, p. 227; Rajguru, 1971; p. 127 and p. XXXIV where the full verse is given. 

69 Rajguru, 1971, p, 147, note 2. 

00 Lokaikanatha, used as an epitheton in an inscription from 1147 (I.O. Ill I, p. 180; cf, 
Kulke, 1975, p. 25), is usually taken as an appellation of the Puri Jaganngtha, however, H. v. 
Stictencron has repudiated this translation, see ch. 1 above. 

“ El, I, p. 124f, cf. Rajguru, 1971, p. 103. 

81 Cf. the synopsis of verses invoking Visnu and his <?wMr<u, given by Rajguru, 1971, p. 

LXX. 

88 I.O. HI, I, p. 137. 
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important inscription is very suggestive : it is on the door jamb of the Narasiipha 
temple! The temple stands within the compound of the Jagannitha temple and may 
have been built before.* 4 

Archaeological scrutiny only can ascertain, whether this was the original 
place of the inscription. But if so, it would be a proof for the fact that the Narasiipha 
character of the Puri deity was still predominant at CodagaAga’s times. To place the 
promise of an offering to one god on the temple of another god would be uncommon,* 5 
particularly in the present case where the donation refers to that god whom 
Codaganga was shortly going, or had probably already started, to build one of the 
greatest temples in India. Given the identity between Narasiipha and Purusottama 
this inscription—as well as perhaps the construction of the Narasiipha temple 
altogether—makes sense and could be understood as a sort of prelude to the construc¬ 
tion of the great temple. 

There is another, though indirect, inscriptional reference to the identity of 
Puru$ottama and Narasiipha in Puri at the times of CodagaAga. In an inscription of 
the time of AnaAgabhTma III, the great-grandson of CodagaAga, the poet Bhaskara 
has given an eulogy of the Ganga kings beginning with Codaganga, whom he describes 
thus: 


“In the line of these sovereigns of renown, the radiant halo of the person of 
Narahari incarnated itself as' king CodagaAga, whose sword used to give 
deliverance to the hostile kings, when "they turned, so to say, Sanyasins on 
the bank of the sacred river, which flowed from the oozings of the elephants 
in fury of war . .. .’’** i 

Two more verses describe CodagaAga’s glory. The composition is of course flattering 
court poetry at its heights and a comparison between mighty kings and Narasiipha 
is not unusual. Nevertheless, the connection established between CodagaAga and 
Narasiipha does not seem to be chosen at random : the other kings described, are 
praised with equal skill but without being compared to any gods.* 7 The inscriptions 
of R&jar&ja, die father of AnaAgabhTma, whose minister probably commissioned the 
present inscription,** show that CodagaAga was well remembered as the constructor 
of the Purusottama temple. Accordingly the identity of Purusottama with-Narasiipha, 

Josbi, 1961, p. 47f. 

01 Inscriptions referiog to donations are usually placed on the temples of lh6se deities 
they are meant for. Exceptions are such temples, which function as a sort of archive. In Puri a 
similar role seem to be taken by the PitSlefvara temple, on whose stone wall a great number of 
inscriptions are placed. 

•» El, XXIX, p. 126, and N. Vasu, 1898; cf. alsoChhabra, 1952. t> II ff. 

87 Besides Siva whom the temple is erected, the only other nod mentioned is Viggu. The 
name of the minister who commissioned the inscription and built she temple being V'jqu, the poet 
•ays that no enemy could escape Vijiju, being either sent to his abode by being killed through the 
minister VIiqu or comlog under his domination-on this earth. 

•• Cf. Chhabra, 1952. 
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present in the cult, must still have been known. One might therefore conclude 
that the description of Cotjagaftga as the “body of Narasiipha” ( Narahorltanu ) was 
meant as an allusion to his close connection with Purujottama-Narasiipha whom he 
had raised to a state deity (see below Kulke, ch. 8). It is interesting to note, that 
this description of the king as the “body" of his god, recalls the late ideology of the 
Gajapati kings, who, as Kulke has shown, named themselves the “movable Vi$nu” 
in contrast to the “immovable”, namely Jagann&tha." 

The inscriptional evidence, in spite of its difficulties, leads one to conclude 
that at the time when Cotjagahga constructed the great temple, and also afterwards, 
the original identity of Jagannfitha-Puru$ottama with Narasiipha was still well-known. 
This probably also explains the difficult question of CotjagaAga’s “conversion”. Being 
originally a Saiva, Codaganga started to call himself parama vaisnava only after having 
conquered Orissa. Therefore, and because of bis construction in Puri, it has often 
been assumed that he “converted” from Saivism to Vai$navism. Against this Kulke 
has proved, that the construction of the Puri temple was essentially a political deed. 
Moreover he has shown, that Codaganga continued to name himself parama saiva 
in ’he majority of his inscriptions even after having started with the Puri construction.™ 
This extraordinary feature becomes quite logical if one considers the strong Saiva 
element in the Narasiipha worship noted above. Because Narasiipha could be 
worshipped by both Vai$navas and Saivas, Codaganga could build a temple to this 
god while continuing to be a Saiva and quite naturally call himself both parama 
vaisriava as well as parama saiva. 

It is this “Saiva” element in Narasiipha which probably also made him 
eligible to be the tutelary god of the late GaAgas, a fact which certainly is also related 
to their connection with Narasiipha-Purusottama in Puri. 

CONCLUSION 

The survey of Narasiipha in the Jagann&tha cult showed that both Narasiipha and 
Jagannatha, are intimately linked and were identified at an early stage. Even today 
a Jagannatha figure is found to be worshipped as Narasiipha. From the important 
role which Narasiipha plays within Hinduization in Eastern India and his special 
relationship to tribal deities represented by wooden posts, it could therefore be 
concluded that the JagannStha figure was the result of a process of Hinduization 
where a tribal deity represented by a wooden post was identified with Narasiipha. 
The original symbol was changed accordingly by being combined with the popular 
iconography of Narasiipha : a head with arms. This accounts for the iconographic 
particularities of the Jagannatha figure; the head is an attempt to represent a lion 
head, the round eyes are typical features of Narasiipha’s fury. 


«» Kulke 1974c, p. 74 and 1975, chapter 10. 

Kulke, 1975, chapter IF, 2 and below chapter FL 
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Narasiipha is both, a god of folk religion and an aspect of Vi$pu relevant in 
theology. It was therefore possible, that a tribal deity was associated with him on a 
popular level and later on when the identification was complete, became identified 
with other aspects of Vi$pu: Puru$ottama as a specific deity sharing the tantric 
character with Narasiipha and Puru$ottama as the highest form of Vi$nu himself. 
Inscriptions suggest that such an identification between Narasiipha and Purujottama 
was not uncommon. Moreover Narasiipha could be incorporated into Saivism and 
his worship is known to have been present in Orissa under Saiva dominance. The 
identification of the aboriginal diety with Narasiipha could therefore have happened 
during such times and the Saiva character of Narasiipha enabled him to be patronized 
by Saiva kings such as Yayati and Co^aganga. 

The question, which has not so far been considered, is, when and where the 
Hinduization of the tribal pole to Narasiipha took place. The consideration of this 
question is only possible only when one more feature of the Jagar.natha cult which 
determines its relationship to aboriginal cults is analysed namely the Hinduization of 
the ritual of renewal (see below Eschmann, ch. 14). As to the question, how and when 
the three JagannStha figures were combined, it will be discussed at length in the article 
on the formation of the Triad (Chapter 10). 



Chapter VI 


THE SAIVA COMPONENT IN THE EARLY EVOLUTION OF 

JAGANNATHA 

H.v. Stietencron 


Some problems relating to the early history of the Wooden God (daru devata ) will 
be discussed in the present Chapter. They refer to a time when temples were not yet 
built in honour of this god. Historical documents which could throw some light on 
this period of the god’s development are totally missing. We therefore have to rely 
only on inference and deduction. 

In the Chapter on types of Hinduization processes as observed in Orissa 
(chapters 4 and 5.) A. Eschmann tries to trace the structural pattern which may have 
governed the iconographical and iconological development of the Wooden God from 
a tribal symbol to a roughly Hinduized deity. To place such structural pattern into 
historical perspective and to say exactly at what time and place the initial transfor¬ 
mation of the deity, i.e., its first Hinduization process occurred, is a different task. 
If the god’s origin was tribal: from which tribe did he emerge? Did this tribe in¬ 
habit the area around Puri or did the Hinduized god migrate into coastal Orissa? 
At what time and under which circumstances did the Hinduization take place? 

It is evident that the answer to these questions must be in accordance with 
the Hinduization pattern supposed to have been operating in the evolution of the 
god. And this Hinduization pattern itself should fit into the larger frame of the 
historical evolution of religion in tjie whole region, of which we can form a fairly 
reliable picture from literary and archaeological sources. The Vai$?ava Hinduization 
model with Narasimha as the agent or dominant factor producing the transforma¬ 
tion of a wooden post from tribal symbol to Hindu deity appears in itself plausible. 
But when seen against the background of the history of Hindu religion in Orissa, it 
would appear that the time was ripe for this type of Hinduization rather late in 
Orissan History. It would perfectly fit into the Gahga and post-Gahga periods, when 
Narasiipba worship was indeed a dominant factor in the country. This is the time 
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when elements of the Narasirpha cult could easily have been incorporated into the 
rituals of Jagannfitha. But I find it difficult to believe that Narasirpha worship should 
have been dominant enough to provoke a Hinduization process as early as the 
pre-SomavarpsI period when the first assimilation of the Wooden God into Hinduism 
is supposed to have occurred. The rare instances of ancient Narasirpha images in 
Orissa do not seem to warrant such a conclusion. 

Both the Sakta and the Vai$nava model of Hinduization have been discussed 
extensively by A. Eschmann. The Saiva model has also been refered to. It was often 
found to replace an earlier &akta element and it was noticed that today the influence 
of Bhairava seemed to be absent in the Orissan semi-tribal Hinduized communities. 
Nevertheless, 1 believe that this model, too, deserves to be considered in connection 
with the origin of Jagannatha. 

There are several reasons for exploring the possibility that the origin of the 
famous Vaisnava deity Jagannatha might paradoxically be traced back to the religious 
impact of the Saiva movement. We have seen in Chapter I that Saivism was the 
dominant Hindu religion in Orissa throughout the period during which the Hindu¬ 
ization of the Wooden God must have taken place. For more than 550 years preced¬ 
ing the ascent of the Imperial Ganga dynasty in Orissa, it had been one of the most 
important factors in the religious life of Orissa. It combined with Saktism and absorb¬ 
ed Buddhism. Its vestiges are found in every nook and corner of the country; Puri 
itself was a Saiva ksetra. 

Siva was worshipped as Bhairava. This fierce aspect of Siva which, as we 
know, was instrumental in the Hinduization processes of other regions of India, ap¬ 
pears on many early temples throughout coastal Orissa: At least since the early 
Bhauma-Kara period he is shown in the peculiar form of Ekapada Bhairava, the “Bhai¬ 
rava with one foot”. Ekapada Bhairava is a Tantric deity. Associations reflected 
in Tantric literature connect him with the Vedic Aja Ekapada, with fire, with sacrifice, 
with the central pillar of the world and, lastly, with the Yoginis. He is the supreme 
Lord. 

Sculptural representations of Ekapada Bhairava (see figs. 57-58) show a 
striking similarity with the Jaganniitha image, especially with the earliest extant 
representations of Jagannitha from Konark (figs. 38, 40). In fact, none of the 
Narasirpha images comes so close to the form of Jagannatha as Ekapada Bhai¬ 
rava. Like Narasirpha, he possesses the round eyes expressive of the ugra aspect of 
the deity. But unlike Narasirpha, he really is a post ( sthanu ) with one foot only root¬ 
ed in the earth, one leg only rising from the ground. The leg gradually increases in 
width to merge with the trunk of the deity. This gives to Ekipada Bhairava the 
peculiar inverted conical shape, with a narrow base and a wide top, which is also 
present in the early Jagannatha images. It is found nowhere else. Narasirpha is in¬ 
variably shown with two legs one of which is slightly bent. He therefore also lacks 
the rigid static quality which is another characteristic of both Ekapada and Jagan¬ 
natha. 

There are two signs on the body <?f EkSoada Bhairava which, in addition 
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to the emblems held in his hands, characterise him as a manifestation of Siva. These 
are his penis erectus (i Qrdhvalingam ) and the tigerskin which he wears on his hip. 
Both could easily be discarded when the cult of the Wooden God was appropriated 
by the Varavas at a later period. 

It appears to me that the iconography of Jagannitha can be explained con¬ 
vincingly as derived from EkSdapa Bhairava. Reversely, Ekdpada Bhairava, in his 
more sophisticated sculptural representations appears as a Hindu representative of 
the Wooden God. The close formal relations between the two deities may explain 
the unusual popularity 1 of Ekapada Bhairava in spite of the otherwise rather abstract 
concept of this God. Significantly, later concepts like Puru$ottama and JagannStha 
are equally abstract. Nevertheless, the impressive primitive shape of the Wooden 
God always served to secure a continued contact between the people and their God. 

A Hinduization of the Wooden God through identification with Siva as 
Ekapada Bhairava appears possible both in view of their close iconographical corres¬ 
pondence and in relation to the general development of Hinduism in coastal Orissa 
in the pre-Ganga period. Moreover, there exists also literary evidence confirming 
that at one stage of history Jagannatha was identified with Bhairava. In a passage 
recurring in different tantric texts in connection with Sakta tirthas of India and their 
presiding deities, Puri is mentioned with Vimala as the Sakti- and Jagannatha as the 
corresponding Bhairava. 3 One of the texts in which this passage occurs, the Rtttlra- 
yamala Tantra, has been mentioned in a manuscript of the Brahmayamala Tantra 
dated 1052 A.D., i.e. at a time corresponding in Orissa to the SomavarpsT period. 1 

Historically, it can be confirmed that the worship of Ekapada Bhairava in 
Orissa was widespread and flourishing in the Bhuma-Kara and SomavamSl periods. 
There are several stone images of the god in Puri itself, and numerous representations 
on the early Saiva and Sakta monuments of coastal Orissa. The number of archaeo¬ 
logical remains testifying to the presence of this god are indeed overwhelming when 
compared with the few early images of Narasirpha. No doubt, Bhairava was. at 
that time, an important deity. 

This changes abruptly in the Ganga period about the turn of the 12th to 
the 13th century. Other forms of Bhairava, e.g. M3rtanda-Bhairava, persist in the 
sculpture of the following centuries but Ekap&da rapidly disappears. It is a change 
which coincides with the major breakthrough of Vijpuism in coastal Orissa with the 
final conversion of the ruling Ganga dynasty to the Vaisnava faith and with the full 
inclusion of the cult of the Wooden God into Vaisnuism. There was no more need 

1 The god is known in other parts of India. But nowhere has he been represented as often as 
on the early temples of Orissa. 

* Vimala is considered as Msakti of Puri even today. She is also called PifheSvari and 
SrikfetridhlSvari. 

3 Otfrefu Vi mate iaktir Jagaiwathas tu Bhairavah. 

1 H.P, Sastri, Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 1906-1911, p. 3. quoted by K.N. 
Mahapatra. 1954, p. 11. The dating of the manuscript is no reliable indication for the date of the 
quoted verse which may have been interpolated at a later period. A critical analysis of the Rudraya- 
mala and related texts is still a desideratum. 



1 l2 The Salva Component in the Early Evolution of Jagannatha 

Tor Ekap&da Bhairava who had been a Hindu representative of the Wooden God 
after the latter was absorted by the rising Vai?nava movement and re-interpreted 
according to the Vaijnava theology. 

It was, I believe, in the course of this Vai$nava re-interpretation, that Nara- 
siipba became prominent in the history of Jagannatha. There is only one god in the 
Vaifttava pantheon who can take the place of Bhairava: This is Narasiipha. The ugra 
aspect of Siva is exchanged against the ugra aspect of Vi$nu. The latter now becomes 
the representative of the Wooden God and, consequently, gains popularity through¬ 
out Orissa. 

It should be noted here that the two proposed Hinduizing factors Bhairava and 
Narasimha do not altogether exclude each other. Saivism, as has already been pointed 
out, tended to include certain elements of Visnuism as long as they could be sub¬ 
ordinated to the Saiva theology. Thus Narasimha was, in fact, assimilated as a 
subordinate Saiva deity and connected with Bhairava. The Vaisnava were more rigidly 
exclusive in their theology and religious practice. They did, on the whole, not incor¬ 
porate Saiva Gods. In other words, Narasimha could be absorbed by, or included 
into, the concept of Siva Bhairava, but Bhairava was never absorbed into the concept 
of Vi$QU Narasimha. Since the Jagannatha iconography has preserved visible features 
of Ekap&da Bhairava, the Hinduization must have occurred under Saiva auspices 
(even if possibly including Narasimha elements), and not under Vai$nava ones which 
would have excluded the Bhairava form When at a later stage the Vaisnavas accepted 
the Wooden God, they emphasized only the Narasimha element while the Bhairava 
element was largely excluded from theology and ritual. This may partly explain why 
only the iconography of Jagannatha has retained traces of Bhairava while the ritual 
has not. 5 

The take-over of a Kinduized cult by the Vaisnavas from the Saivas could 
neither be effected rapidly nor with any amount of exclusiveness. For some time 
the Wooden God must have been worshipped by Saivas and Vaisnavas alike. He was 
probably considered as Bhairava by the Saiva community and as Narasimha by the 
Vai$nava community. Since the latter came to enjoy full royal patronage at a later 
period they could fully appropriate the cult in the end. But the Saiva tradition could 
not be totally wiped out. It is likely that two gods of the same shape were simply 
juxtaposed: Siva Bhairava in his Ekadapa form and Narasimha Purusottama. I have 
shpwn in Chapter I that this technique of placing Siva and Visnu on the same plat¬ 
form or vedi was already practised in Western Orissa since the beginning of the 10th 
century.* A similar attempt may have resulted in Puri in a duplication of the Wooden 
God, personifying his Vaisijava and Saiva aspects. 

In the later Paftcaratra interpretation which will be shown in Chapter 10 to have 
occurred in the time of Anangabhima III about 1230 A.D. they became the brothers 

8 This statement may require modification after the evalution of further textual material. 
It is known that a Bhairava image was kept on the jewel throne of Jagannatha down to the British 
period. 


* H.v. Stietencron .chapter 1. 
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balabhadra and Jagannatha. Baldbhadra, also known as Sarpkar$ana, is indeed con¬ 
sidered as representing Siva already in the early Varava literature. In the utkala- 
k handa of Skanda Pur ana (ca. 1300 A.D.) he is praised as Siva’s world-destroying fire 
(kalagnlrudra) and as maharudra, i.e., Siva 7 . He is considered as Siva in Puri itself 
up to the present day. Iconographically, the change required only the addition of 
Balabhadra’s snake hood, and a change in the form of his eyes. The white colour he 
has in common with the santa aspect of Siva. 

The third image of the Puri triad, the image of Subhadri, has iconographi* 
cally a different origin.* Theologically she may have been related to Bhairava at an 
early stage. Being his sakli she stands at his left side. She retained this position, which 
is that of the wife of Siva (who changed to Balabhadra) till today. And till today she 
is considered as Durgii Bhuvaneswarl with whose mantra she is worshipped. Both 
her position and her mantra prove that she is associated with Bhairava rather than 
with Narasimha. In the course of the Paftcaratra re-interpretation she was renamed 
as Subhadra and officially considered as* the sister of Balabhadra and Jagannatha. 
But G. C. Tripathi has shown (chapter 2) that her original status as consort of the 
Wooden God was also preserved in some Vaisnava traditions, where she was con¬ 
ceived of as Lak$mT, the wife of Jagannatha Purusottama 

From the point of view of the historian, the evolutionary process as outlined 
above with a Hinduization through the agency of Siva Bhairava at its initial stage, 
fits better into the general background of the religious history of Orissa than the 
Hinduization theory on the Vaisnava model. The theologian may find it difficult to 
accept that the famous Vaispava deity Jagannatha should have made its first entrance 
into Hinduism under Saiva influence. But essentially it was not the god who changed. 
Considering the many centuries of his existence, he remained astonishingly unaltered. 
What changed was the Hindu interpretation of the god, the theological superstruc¬ 
ture by which he was integrated into the Brahmanic tradition. We know of similar 
changes at other famous religious centres. Thus the Saiva and Sakta tirtha Srlkur- 
mam was incorporated into Vi$puism and its deity re-interpreted as a form of Vi$pu 
approximately at the same period by the same Vaispava movement which operated 
also in Orissa. 

Changes in theology and ritual are, in fact, not uncommon. In the Jagannatha 
cult itself a second major change occurred within a century of its first inclusion into 
Vi$puism. Following the general trend of the time, the identification with Narasiipha 
was replaced by an identification with Kf$pa. The corresponding changes in the cult 
and theology may have been even more difficult than the initial Vaisnava take-over 
from Saivism. 9 

'Utkalakhaiu.la 27, 45b (in praise of Balabhadra) : namab kuliigniriultaya nuthiirfuhdya le 
namoli. 

* A. Eschmann, chapter 4. 

• Bhairava and Narasimha have much in common. In terms of ritual and sacrificial practice, 
the change from the itgra aspect of both Bhairava and Narasimha to the Unita aspect of Kr?na 
was certainly no less decisive. 



Chapter VII 


ROYAL TEMPLE POLICY AND THE STRUCTURE OF MEDIEVAL 

HINDU KINGDOMS 

H. Kulke 


In the previous chapters the philosophical and the religious background of the early 
development of the Jagannitha cult has been analysed. Before entering into a detailed 
discussion about the historical context of this development and about the mutual 
relationship between the royal power and the Jagannatha cult, a few more general 
considerations about the religious policy and its influence upon, and function for, 
the formation of political power in medieval India may be helpful, notwithstanding 
the fact that they are still tentative and suggestive. 

AUTOCHTHONOUS DEITIES AND THE EARLY NUCLEAR 
AREAS OF SUB REGIONAL-POWER 

In its earliest history, Orissa had become a province and later even the centre of great 
empires under two of the most important rulers of early India, i.e., under Asoka 
(3rd century B.C.) and Kh&ravela (1st century B.C.). These empires, on the one hand, 
were much more centralised than all the later kingdoms in Orissa and on the other, 
they were—except for their centres—less rooted in, and linked with, the respective 
local power structures^ In Orissa, both empires, therefore, left little archaeological 
traces outside the Central area around Bhubaneswar. Both empires, however, seem 
to have initiated in Orissa a political development on the local and sub-regional level. 
This development gained new and even stronger impulses through the example of 
the ‘‘classical” North Indian Hindu Empire of the Guptas in the 4th and 5th centuries 

1 I am indebted to the studies of B. Stein (1967/68 and 1969), R.S. Sharma (1965) and 
D. Rothermund (1975), to my colleagues of the Orissa Research Project: J. R6sel and G. Pfeffer, 
and A. Hofer of the South Asia Institute with whom I discussed several times various problems of 
Sanskritization and state formation in Orissa. 
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A.D. and by the early 7th century power struggle between the three great kings of 
North, East, and Central India, i.e., Har$a, Sa&Aka and Pulake£in II, respectively 
who, one after the other, had temporarily conquered portions of Orissa. 

Although influenced from outside, the development in Orissa during the 
early centuries A.D. is characterised by a territorial segmentation and a political 
development “from below". To students of the history of Orissa, this feature is well 
known through a number of rather confusing names of various small kingdoms and 
principalities scattered along the coast of the Bay of Bengal and in the hilly hinter¬ 
land. Though the borders of these kingdoms and principalities often varied according 
to the power of the ruling dynasties and even some names, in the course of the 
history, were exchanged for new ones,* the topography of their centres and their 
spatial distribution remained almost unchanged from the 6th to the 11th and 12th 
centuries. In the 11th century, the Somavamsa dynasty, for a few generations, united, 
their homelands in Dak$ina Kosala in Western Orissa with Central Orissa. This 
first medieval regional kingdom of Orissa was followed in early the 12th century by 
the Gangas who finally unified their southern homeland KaliAga with Central and 
Northern Orissa. The Gangas superimposed their imperial power on the various small 
kingdoms and local principalities which had peopled the political map of Orissa. 

In his very informative article on the “Integration of the Agrarian System of 
South India”, Burton Stein delineated his conception of the “nuclear areas of 
corporate institution" as a major factor of integration in early South Indian history. 
These nuclear areas were characterised by four elements. They were (i) fundamentally 
independent and self-governing, (ii) autonomous economic units and (iii) in social 
and (iv) cultural terms centres of Hindu civilization. 3 The spatial distribution of these 
nuclear areas of well-organised and integrated areas of settled, agricultural villages 
coincided in South India with the lower courses of three major rivers at the Coromandel 
coast and their gradual extension caused a “sustained displacement of tribally organiz¬ 
ed, pastoral and hunting society of forests and upland areas by caste-organized village- 
based societies". 4 B. Stein furthermore conceived the nuclear areas in South India 
mainly as “ecological systems” which had usually “only the lightest links to the great 
warrior families of Kanchi and Tunjore, the capitals of the Pallava and the Chola 
dynasties”. 

In the present paper, Stein’s conception will be brought to bear mainly upon 
the political development of early state formation. In Orissa, during their early phase 
these territorial units are therefore conceived as nuclear areas of sub-regional power. 
(t will be shown that, in a later phase, some of these nuclear areas of sub-regional 
power became the homeland ( janaka-blui ) of the royal dynasties of the future regional 
kingdoms. Stein’s thought-provoking concept of nuclear areas will therefore be 
conceived in a less static way and, due to the persistent existence of a strong tribal 

- D.C. Sircar, 1260, p. 136 IT. 

;l B. Stein, 1969, p. 185IT. 

* B. stein, 1969, p. 179. 
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element in the development of Orissa, in a less dichotomic way. In Orissa, nuclear 
areas were an integral part of a continuous process of political development and 
more centres of integration of tribal element than of their “sustained displacement.” 

The most important among these nuclear areas of sub-regional power in 
Orissa were those territories which were either situated in the upper delta regions of 
the various rivers flowing into the Bay of Bengal or upstream in the valleys, especially 
of the Mahanadl river. During the second half of the first millenium A.D. these 
were Kalihga, Kohgoda, Daksina ToSali and Uttara Tosall (respectively Utkal/Odra) 
at the Bay of Bengal, and Daksina Kosala in the upper Mahanad! valley (see map 
No 1.). As separate territorial units of temporary importance, furthermore, were 
Khiftjall Mandala at the Mahanadl between Utkal and Daksina Kosala and the 
area between Dhenkanal and Talcher at the Brahman! river. These territorially 
segmented nuclear areas were usually separated from each other through mountains 
(e g., Kalinga from Kohgoda by the Mahendragiri) or by jungles (e.g., Utkal from 
KhiAjali Mandala and Daksina Kosala) which were still inhabited by various 
“unpacified” tribes. 

Contrary to the development in South India, as pointed out by B. Stein, the 
riverine nuclear areas in Orissa never enjoyed a de facto self-government through 
corporate institutions like the great district assemblies ( periyanadu) in Tamil Nadu. 
In Orissa they were under the direct rule of Hindu rajas, who were either independent 
or only temporarily and nominally subjugated by “foreign” rulers. These little rajas 
organised their sub regional power according to the Hindu law books ( sastras ). 5 In 
its centre was the Hindu raja and his court. This centre of the nuclear area was 
encircled by a number of tax-free agrahara or sdsana villages which had been donated 
by the rajSs to Brahmins who formed the elite of the administrative and ritual 
functionaries (see below Pfeifer, chapter 19). These Brahmins of the court circle, 
together with those Brahmins who had been settled in the outer areas, had a 
tremendous influence upon the “inner colonization” of the nuclear areas and the 
maintenance of (Hindu) law and (royal) order. Furthermore, it was mainly due to their 
influence that the nuclear areas were gradually integrated into the all-Indian sphere 
of Sanskrit learning and hitherto unknown temple architecture, both indispensable 
paraphernalia of future Hindu kingship. The most significant economic feature of 
these fertile riverine unclear areas was a peasant agriculture, based on irrigated rice 
cultivation. During this early period inter-regional trade seems—even in the case of 
the seafaring Kalifigas—to have been of minor importance. 

The origin and date of this territorial development, more specifically its early 
phase, is too complex an issue to be considered more than briefly here. Although in 
some cases much older, the process of the territorially segmented development had 
generally entered its formative phase in the fifth century when in some areas donations 
of whole villages to Brahmins became more and more frequent. And it was certainly 

5 Somadatta, who ruled in North Orissa (Utkal and Dandabhukti) during the first quarter of 
the 7th century under the suzerainty of Sasafika of Bengal mentioned explicitly in his Midnapore 
inscription that he followed the Manu-.testra (10, 1, 2, No. 30), 
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fully developed in the late sixth century when the inscriptions bear evidence of a 
steadily increasing number of these principalities and small sub-regional kingdoms.* 
Other unmistakable indicators for the blossoming of this process were land donations 
not only to individual Brahmins but also to temples and affiliated monastic institu¬ 
tions 7 and the first construction of Hindu stone temples.* 

The consolidation of the small kingdoms and principalities in the nuclear 
areas was a long and gradual process. One of the main problems during this period 
was the relationship of the Hindu rajSs—often themselves descendents of tribal 
chiefs—with the tribes which surrounded the insulated nuclear areas. On the one hand, 
the r3j2s depended on their support for the security of the internal communication 
and borders. On the other, the rajas needed their land for the gradual extension of 
the peasant agriculture, which alone was able to yield sufficient surplus crop for the 
maintenance of the increasing court, e.g. the members of the ruling family, Brahmins, 
officials and soldiers. Tensions with the tribes were also due to the efforts of the local 
dominant Hindu castes to extend their economic base at the cost of their tribal 
neighbours. 

Although the relationship between the Hindu society and the tribals was 
never without tensions, its generally peaceful character—especially if we compare it 
with the annexation of Northern America by the European settlers—was certainly 
one of the greatest achievements of Indian history. Generally speaking, in Orissa it 
was more a continuous process of indoctrination and partial integration than a 
process of “sustained displacement". During this gradual development the Brahmins 
played an eminent role. They defined and codified the duties of the tribes, which, 
as the Mahabharata puts it, “reside in the dominion of the (Aryan) kings". According 
to the Mahibharata they should lead a “recluse living in the forest. . . and serve 
their king ... dig wells, give water to thirsty travellers, give away beds and make 
other reasonable presents upon Brahmanas”.“ And it was again the task of those 
Brahmins to whom villages in remote areas had been donated to propagate this ideal 
for their own and their kings’ sake. 10 

Whereas usually this indoctrination only sustained an unstable pacification 
of the tribes in the outer areas, it caused their partial integration in those more 
central areas which were already penetrated by pockets of Hindu peasants. This 
partial integration was achieved through their gradual inclusion into the lower strata 

9 Under the two branches of the Ma|haras in South KaliAga this process seems to have 
commenced already in the 4th century. In central KaliAga (of the Ganjam District) there existed 
already 36 Brahmin villages during the 3th century (l.O. Vol. I, 2, S. 25(f). 

7 Kanas inscription, in: Ep. Ind. XXVIII, p. 328. 

8 See K.C. Panigrahi 1961a, p. 28 who dates the oldest temples in Bhubaneswar around 575 
A.D. (Satrughncsvara group). 

• Mbh„ Santiparva LXV (translated by Roy, VIII, p. 146) 

1U “The significance of landgrants to Br&bmanas is no difficult to appreciate. The grantees 
brought new knowledge which imporved cultivation and inculcated in the aborigines a sense of 
loyalty to the established order upheld by the rulers" (R.S. Sharma, 1965, p. 281). 
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of the caste system, paradoxically usually as “outcastes” and/or through their inclusion 
into the militia of the Hindu court. This process elsewhere has been called K$atriyai- 
zation: “In its functional sense K$atriyaization could be called social change ‘from 
above’ which was initiated in tribal areas ,by the K$atriyas, i.e., zamindSrs, chiefs or 
riij£s to strengthen their claims to*legitimacy in the society and to broaden the base 
of their economic and political power”. 11 

Both ways of partial integration (inclusion in the caste system and into the 
militia) were usually combined and they deeply influenced the Hinduism and the 
means of legitimation of Hindu royal power in these only partly Hinduized areas. 
The inclusion of tribal groups into the Hindu caste system initiated, on the village 
level, a process of Hinduization of their deities, which has already been dealt with 
by A. Eschmann in the previous chapters. The assignment of military duties to tribal 
or semi-tribal groups, usually furthermore led to royal patronage of the dominant 
autochthonous deities of the respective area. 

The main reason for this royal patronage was that even a fairly Hinduized 
court, in a tribal or partly Hinduized surroundings, was highly dependent on the 
support and loyality of the tribes. Royal patronage of autochthonous deities seems to 
have been an essential presupposition for the consolidation of political power and its 
legitimation in the Hindu-tribal zone of Orissa. Whether the Hinduized chiefs or 
Hindu rajas had ascended from the local tribes or whether they had entered the 
respective areas as roaming freebooters, most of them accepted the dominant 
autochthonous deities of their territories as family and tutelary deities of their 
principalities. 

Three examples from Orissa may suffice for this early type of royal patronage 
of autochthonous deities. 1 * Two inscriptions 13 of the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. 
mention royal land donations to the mother ( atnbika ) Maninagesvarl, whose temple 
still exists on a steep hill near the capital of the former feudatory state of 
Ranpur. Even today she is worshipped as one of the most powerful goddesses of 
Central Orissa to whom till the 19.th century human sacrifices were made. Due to 
her Sanskritic name (“Lady of the jewel-serpent”) she is considered as a Hindu 
serpent goddess whose bronze image in the shape of Durgi is worshipped as the 
tutelary deity of the former feudatory rAjas of Ranpur. On.■ who takes the pain to 
climb up the hill, however, recognizes an unhewn round stone (chats pathara ) 14 of the 
original cult image of MapinSgeSvarl. Only later, Hindu cult images of CSmupda 
were added (fig. No. 71). It is, therefore, highly probable that the land donations of 
the 5th and 6th centuries were dedicated to the powerful autochthonous goddess 
who resided on a hill in the border area between the Hinduized delta of the MahS- 
nadl river and its tribal hinterland. 

» Kulke, 1976, p. 4. 

12 For other examples of the late medieval period see A. Escbraann below, chapter 14. 

t* Kanas inscription, in: Ep. Ind. XXVIII, p. 328 and the Ola ingh plate of Bhflnuvardhana, 
in: 10, I, 2, p. 133IT. 

11 Ranapuradurga-RujavamsunukramanT, p. 24. 
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When the Gangas conquered the area south of the Mahendragirimountain 
shortly before 500 A.D., they acknowledged a deity of the Saora tribe on the 
Mahendragiri under the name Siva-Gokarnasvamin as the tutelar deity of the family 
(ifta-devata). This tradition has been preserved for centuries. In an inscription of 
the early 12th century it is mentioned that the founder of the dynasty, KSmarnava, 
after his arrival in Kalinga, climbed up the Mahendragiri and worshipped Gokariia- 
svimin. “Out of grace ( prasaddt ) the god bestowed on Kamarnava all symbols of 
kingship ( samrajya-cilma ) who descended (avatirya)™ from the mountain, killed the 
chief of the Sahara tribe ( Sabaraditya ) and conquered Kaliftga.” 1 * 

Another outstanding example is the goddess Stambhesvarl (“Lady of the 
pillar”) a Hinduized tribal deity who till today is worshipped in various parts of 
Orissa (Fig No. 69). Her first known royal patron ( stambhesvari-pada-bhakta ) was a 
Raja Tu$tikara who ruled around 500 A.D. in a predominant tribal area south of 
Sonpur.” Between the 6th and 8th century Stambhesvarl was the tutelary deity of the 
Sulkl dynasty which ruled in the above-mentioned riverine territory of the Dhenkanal- 
Talcher area. All rajas of this dynasty combined their names with that of their 
tutelary deity (e.g. Rana-stambha, Kula-stambha) and in many of their inscriptions 
they claimed to have received their kingship in their capital Kodalaka through the 
grace of the goddess Stambhesvarl.). It is most important for our problem that the 
Sulkis were most probably members of the Saulika tribe which, according to the early 
Markaijtjeya Purana, lived between the Kalingas and the Cedis (of Dak$ina Kosala). 
It is, therefore, quite apparent that the rajas of the Sulkl-dynasty had acknowledged 
and royally patronized the dominant autochthonous deity of their own region as their 
tutelary deity. In the ninth century, the Bhanja dynasty of the Khifijali Mandala 
in the Baudh-Sonpur region—another area where the Stambhesvarl cult is still pre¬ 
valent 17 —worshipped the goddess Stambhesvarl. 

Most of these autochthonous tutelary deities of Orissa underwent a process of 
Hinduization, the intensity and direction of which usually was directly influenced by 
the parallel rise of the sub-regional political authority from tribal chieftainship to 
Hindu kingship. Generally speaking, the process of Hinduization of these tutelary 
deities was similar to the Sakta and Saiva typology of Hinduization as described 
above by A. Eschmann. But whenever a chief or raja included a powerful autoch¬ 
thonous deity into the cult of his court, its development assumed peculiar features. 
In the course of time the cult of the tutelary deities at their place of origin was raised 
to the level of a fully developed temple cult whose ritual was nearly completely 
Hinduized. Two important aspects of the cult, however, remained nearly unchanged: 
the original uniconical symbol of the deity and its priests. These two most visible 


15 avattrya certainly is an allusion to the divine avatfra-incarnalion. 

Vizagapatnam plates of Anantavarman Codagartga of the year 1119 A.D. (see Rajaguru, 
1968/73, Vol. If, p. 14f). 

17 The Kalabandi copper-plate of Tu$(ikara was fitst published by S.N. Rajguru in: JKHRS, 
II, 2/3 (1974) and re-edited by D.C. Sircar, in: F.p, Ind. XXX. p. 274IT. 

18 See above, Eschmann, chapter 4. 
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aspects of the cult seem to have served as the ritual bridge between the Hindu rfijSs 
and the people who still worshipped the tutelary deity as their own deity. Priests and 
the original images remained even unchanged when the royal court itself became 
more and more Hinduized. During the process usually a Hindu substitute or “movable 
image” (calami pratima ) of the autochthonous deity was consecrated at the palace 
where its Hindu cult was exclusively performed by the court Brahmins. In some 
cases even a Hindu substitute, mostly in the form of Durga or CSmundJ, (see fig. No. 
71 of MapinSgeSvarl) was also placed in front of or behind the original cult symbol 
of the tutelary deity. But only on certain occasions, usually during the Durga-pQjS, 
when the raja worshipped the deity and buffaloes were sacrificed in her name, the 
Brahmin rajaguru might have taken over temporarily the royal pQja. 

The worship of Hinduized tribal deities by the early dynasties of Orissa 
should not be misinterpreted as an indicator of a tribal culture at the respective 
courts. The excellent Hindu temples at their capitals—e g. Kalinganagara of the 
Gangas and Kodalaka (present Kualo) of the Sulkls—are an eloquent testimony of 
their high Hindu culture. The reason why these dynasties over centuries had patronized 
Hinduized tribal deities as their tutelary deities, was the fact that the royal “nuclear 
areas” were surrounded by tribes on whose loyality and military support they 
depended. 


RITUAL POLICY OF THE REGIONAL HINDU KINGDOMS 

The politically and economically highly developed nuclear areas yielded sufficient 
surplus crop for the establishment and the maintenance of a sub-regional power and 
its gradual extension into the tribal border areas. Looting expeditions against neigh¬ 
bouring peoples often led to a temporary conquest of the adjoining nuclear areas. 
But the rise of a sub-regional principality to a regional kingdom, comprising of several 
nuclear areas and its lasting establishment presupposed a permanent participation in 
the surplus crop of the conquered nuclear areas. 

The problem of the rise of regional kingdoms, therefore, was not merely a 
question of military conquest. The crucial point always to what an extent the victorious 
conqueror succeeded in annexing the newly conquered areas and in unifying them 
permanently with his own homeland. Usually the conqueror tried to exchange the 
members of the defeated ruling families through his own relatives and deserving 
soldiers. But often enough he had to acknowledge the defeated raj5s as his sub¬ 
ordinate feudatory r2jas ( samanta-rajas ). Their loyalty usually merely depended on 
the military power of their new suzerain, whose paramount military power, on the 
other hand, economically—in the absense of an economic participation in a con¬ 
siderable inter-regional trade—depended on the extent to which he was able to extract 
sufficient tax and booty from the conquered areas in order to feed his enlarged court 
and army. It was the crucial course of most of the regional kingdoms and empires 
of India’s Middle Ages that their power to extract this necessary tax from the feuda¬ 
tories was again subject to their own military power. 
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Royal Temple Policy and the Structure of Medieval Hindu Kingdom 


It is only too obvious that a regional kingdom based on an amalgamation of 
the already highly developed nuclear areas with their own cultural and socio-political 
loyalties may best be described as a ‘‘multicentered system of power”. 1 ' The 
ambiguous position of the central dynasty of the ‘‘loosely structured political system” 
of the regional Hindu kingdoms was further weakened during the ‘‘heyday of political 
feudalism”, as the period between 1000 and 1200 A.D. has rightly been called." These 
centuries were characterized by an increasing power of the feudatory chiefs ( samanta- 
rajas ) in the peripheral areas, and by an increasing sub-infeudation in the central 
nuclear areas of the regional kingdoms. 

Besides investing more and more into their ever increasing army the Hindu 
rajas of these loosely structured regional kingdoms, in the absense of a centralized 
bureaucracy, tried with their traditional patrimonial power to counterbalance these 
dangerous feudal forces by ritual means. This aim was achieved mainly through three 
measures: 

1. royal patronage of places of pilgrimage of regional and all-Indian 
importance within their respective kingdoms, 

2. a systematic and large-scale settlement of Brahmins, and 

3. construction of new imperial temples. 

1. The history of the Hindu places of pilgrimage ( tirtlia ) is inextricably linked with the 
bhakti faith. Although in its origins much older, the ideal of salvation through intense 
devotion ( bhakti) to a personal deity became a powerful religious movement for the 
first time in South India from the late sixth century onwards. This impressive folk 
devotionalism manifested itself in innumerable famous Tamil hymns which ‘‘were 
the works of those from all social strata from Brahman to untouchable.” 11 It was 
mainly through this bhakti movement that the all-Indian Brahmin Hinduism in a 
continous process of two-way communication came down to the villages and rural 
centres and, vice versa, various autochthonous deities in a long and gradual process 
of Hinduization were included into the pantheon of bhakti Hinduism. This process, 
despite its tremendous integration (or ‘‘universalization*’) of autochthonous cults into 
the sphere of all-Indian Hinduism, invariably brought into prominence the indegenous 
cults of the various regions. 

It was due to this powerful folk religion that the tirthas, which were 
celebrated in South India in the hymns of the Saiva and- Vafotava saints ( ndyanars 
and alvars ) became the main centres of popular religious activities. Initially the cults 
of these tirthas were despised by the high-caste Brahmins, 22 especially by the Vedic 

w B. Stein, 1969, p. 185. 

40 R.S. Sharma 1965. 

=i B. Stein 1967/68, p. 256. 

33 “They that are employed in courts of justice for summoning people, they that perform 
worship for others for a fee, they that perform the sacrifice* of Vaisyas and Sudras, they that officiate 
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Brahmins who formed the core of the priests of the royal courts. But the powerful 
bhakti movement which meanwhile had become the true religion of the peasant 
society within the highly developed nuclear areas, could no longer be by-passed by the 
royal ideologists. The bhakti religion with its emphasis on personal faith and self- 
sacrifice became “the best religion ... to hold this type of society and its state 
together”. 23 

One of the characteristic features of the cults at these centres of pilgrimage 
was an increasing process of a ritual “royalization” of these deities. It is difficult to 
decide whether they had assumed more and more royal features due to royal 
patronage, or because the priests had ascribed these features of divine kingship to 
their gods in order to glorify them. Beyond any doubt, however, is that the daily 
performance of the rituals and the great annual festivals of the “royal deities”—with 
all their royal paraphernalia and exuberant wealth—became the best and most 
visible legitimation of royal power and wealth of the “divine kings” on the earth. 21 
It is apparent that the royal patronage of these places of pilgrimage, mainly in the 
form of generous land donations and construction of new and impressive temple 
buildings in these tirthas, had great significance for the legitimation of royal power. 
Through their landed property which was scattered over the whole kingdom, and the 
pilgrims who returned to their homes in all parts of the kingdom, the tirthas became 
centres of a multicentered royal network which united the different nuclear areas 
religiously and even economically. 

2. The second counterbalancing measure against the centrifugal forces of the 
regional kingdoms was a systematic settlement of Brahmins. As mentioned above, 
royal land donations to Brahmins have been known since the early centuries A.D. 
(See also Stietencron, ch.l). But it seems that the early donations were usually 
granted to the families of the royal priests at the central courts (rajagurus, etc.) and 
to individuals and small groups of Brahmins in quite remote places where they 
fulfilled the above-mentioned great task of inner colonisation of the early nuclear 
areas. Towards the end of. the first millenium A.D., a new dimension was added to 
the royal policy of land donation. Large groups of sometimes several hundred 
Brahmins were systematically settled, often near the political centres of the kingdom. 

Three examples from Western India, Kalihga and Northern India may 
illustrate this new development. In 930 A.D. the R5?traku(a king Govinda IV donated 
vast portions of his country to Brahmins and temples: “Be it known to you that 
I. . . who am maintaining grants to temples and agraharas [Brahmin villages]. . . 
and who day by day am issuing charters of villages... gave unto the Brahmans six 
hundred agraharas together with three lacs (3,00,000) of suvarna [coins]. . . and 
granted to the temples for the enjoyment of the gods eight hundred villages, 

in sacrifices on behalf of a whole village and they that make voyages on the ocean,—these five are 

regarded as Caoijalas among Brahmaoas”. Mbh, SP. LXXVI (Transl. by Roy, Vol. VIII, p. 173). 

33 Kosatnbi, Myth and Reality, p. 31. 

34 J. Riisel is stressing this point in his Ph. D. thesis (1976). 
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four lacs of suvarnas ... .” 25 In Kalinga, king Vajrahasta (1038-1070) who had 
reunited several branches of .the Ganga dynasty and laid the foundation stone of the 
later imperial Gangas, donated to 300 Brahmins the village Korni, which was situated 
near the capital Kalinganagara. In 1038 A.D. Codaganga renewed this donation, 
and in 1112/13 A.D. he enlarged this agrahara of the 300 Brahmins with portions 
from several other villages. 1 ' No doubt, these 300 Brahmins had formed the adminis¬ 
trative and ritual elite of the new court at Kalinganagara under Vajrahasta. But it 
is also sure that these 300 Brahmins could not have been maintained only by the 
surplus crop of a single village. 27 Many of them, therefore, must have drawn addi¬ 
tional income as priests of one of the great temples of Kalinganagara. In. 1093 A.D. 
RijS Candradeva of the North Indian Gahadavaia dynasty of Kanauj donated a 
complete fiscal district (patfata) to 500 individual Brahmins near Benares whose 
names were all mentioned in the inscription. Few years later he enlarged this 
generous donation through further 37 villages from two other districts in the neigbour- 
hood of Benares. 29 

It is obvious that the settlement of such large groups of Brahmins especially 
in the centre of the regional kingdoms during the "heyday of political feudalism" 
cannot be explained with purely religious arguments. The Ristrakuta king Govinda 
IV who gave away 1400 villages and 7,00,C00 suvarnas to Brahmins and temples or, 
at least, reconfirmed earlier donations, was one of the weakest rulers of this 
powerful dynasty. 2 * Apparently he tried to stabilize his weak power through appease¬ 
ment of the hierocratical power of his vast empire. Vajrahasta of Kalinganagara had 
reunited the diverse units of the Gahga kingdom. After be had thus founded the 
"Greater Gangas" of Kalinganagara,' he obviously strengthened the central power of 
his new kingdom against the feudal forces by obliging the 300 court Brahmins 
at the center through the donation of the village Korni near his capital 
Candradeva of the Gahadavaia dynasty of Kanauj donated a whole district 
near Benares to 500 Brahmins after he had just Conquered the Gang! valley between 
Allahabad and Benares. His generous land donation, which he enlarged only few 
years later by 37 more villages, certainly did not only aim at strengthening of the 
Brahraanical element in the Benares region. It was at that time—before its conquest 
by the Muslims at the end of the 12th century—still the unrivalled stronghold of 
Hinduism in India. Candradeva’s land donation, therefore, certainly aimed more at 

J5 Cambay plates of Govinda IV, in: EL, VII, p. 45. 

2« Komi plates, 2nd set; Sitapathi, 1927, p. 123f. 

22 This is obvious when we'consider that Vajrahasta, in the year 945, donated to one of hte 
relatives 35 villages out of which he formed a new district ( vifaya ) (Narasapatam plates, in: El, XI, 
p. 147ff): 

28 Chandravati plates of Candradeva, in: El, XIV, p. 192-209. Exempted from the first 
donation of the whole district were those villages which bad already been donated to different 
donees: 25 villages to temples, 2 villages to Brahmins and 6 villages to state officers (see also R.S. 
Sharma, 1961, p. 85). 

59 A.S. Altekar, Rdshtrakuta and their Times, 2nd ed. 1967, p. 106. 
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strengthening of his own hold over this important newly conquered region of his 
kingdom. 

The main function of these generous land donations to large groups of 
Brahmins was to provide the central power of the great regional kingdoms with a 
group of not yet feudalised administrative and ideological specialists. Their way of 
life and their traditional ideology of contentedness and worldly abstinence (“They 
possess nothing, still they have no craving for wealth and kingdom”)* 0 made them the 
ideal group to counterbalance the feudal forces both in the court circle and in the 
outer regions of the kingdom. 

3. The third ritual counter-measures against the increasing feudalisation of the 
regional kingdoms was the construction of new gigantic temples of a hitherto 
unknown height. They exceeded the previous temples of the respective regions some¬ 
times two or three times and reached a height which was never arrived at again. 
It is astonishing that so far it seems to have escaped the attention of scholars that 
the period during which these new gigantic temples sprang up in various kingdoms 
corresponds exactly with the “heyday of political feudalism” in the Hindu 
kingdoms.* 1 It is most likely that through the cult of these gigantic temples the rajas 
had tried to create a new and centralised ritual structure, focused on the new state 
temple and its royal cult. As the cult of the imperial temple (“ Reichstempel") was 
directly linked with the raja—in fact it was an extremely enlarged cult of the personal 
isiadevatd of the small palace shrines—this new centralized ritual structure finally was 
focused on raja himself. 

The best examples of this new royal temple policy are the famous BfhadlSvara 
temple at Tanjore and the Jagannatha temple at Puri. After a long period of political 
weakness, Coja Rajaraja the Great (985-1114) reestablished the imperial power 
of his dynasty over the various royal dynasties of South India during the last years 
of the 10th century and conquered even northern Sri Lanka (Ceylon). During the 
following struggle for hegemony over the whole southern peninsula against the 
powerful Western Calukyas (who had succeeded the Ra$(rakutas in 973) he decided 
in c. 1003 A.D. to construct the biggest temple of India in his capital Tanjore. Like 
the earlier monuments of “political architecture” in India, the temple of the “Great 
Lord” ( bfhad-fsvara ), of course, symbolized the new royal power of its founder. 
However, the extensive donative inscriptions .at the walls of the temple at Tanjore 
reveal, beyond any doubt, an even more explicit political function of this temple. 
Hundreds of Brahmins and temple servants were brought to Tanjore, among them 
400 dancing girls, 212 dancing masters, musicians, drummers, tailors, goldsmiths, 
accountants, etc. Some of these servants had to be maintained by regular duties in 
form of rice sent from their own villages. For other servants and the maintenance 


30 Bhagavata Purina, V, S. 

31 E.g., Kandariya-Mahideva temple in Khajuraho (1002 A.D.), Bfhadisvara temple in Tan¬ 
jore (1012), Udayesvara temple in Udayapur (1059-1080) Lirtgaraja temple in Bhubaneswar (ca. 
1060), Jagannatha temple in Puri (ca. 1135). This development culminated in the construction of the 
Konarak temple in about 1250 A D. 
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of the Brahmins, villages were donated to the temple all over the empire, even in 
Ceylon." Rajaraja and several members of his family furthermore donated an 
immense treasure of gold and jewels to the temple which at once made the temple 
one of the richest of the whole of India. Cash income from the temple villages from all 
over the country and money donated to the temple were lent at the interest of 12) 
per cent to be paid into the temple treasure. The money was given to villages which 
lay in the nuclear area of the Cdlas around Tanjore which was thus economically 
further developed through a new centralised form of ritual imposition of a tax. 

The full implication of this new centralized ritual structure is getting clearer 
from the cult of the temple itself. In its centre is a Sivalinga which bears the royal 
name RajarajeSvara. Although it certainly meant “Siva (the Lord) of (the king) 
R5jaraja” it also implied some kind of deification of the Co|a king (“Rajaraja’ the 
Lord Siva”). 33 The donations, the annual tributes, and the visits which Rajaraja’s 
feudatories had to pay to the temple on certain occasion, were thus finally focused 
on the king Rajaraja himself whose portrait in the temple bears strong resemblance 
with Lord Siva. 34 

Rajaraja, through the construction of the Brhadlsvara temple, thus tried to 
weld together the various parts of his new empire by a centralised ritual super¬ 
structure, through which he kept his feudatories in an additional, yet less vulnerable, 
ritual dependence. And he used the tributes, booty, and donations for the economic 
development of his own nuclear area which, even in the context of his new empire, 
remained its most important economic basis. G.W. Spencer in his article on “Religious 
networks and royal influence in eleventh century South India”, therefore, is certainly 
right when he concluded:. “In order to understand the importance to Rajaraja of 
patronage to the Tanjore temple, we must recognize that such patronage, far from 
representing the self-glorification of a despotic ruler, was in fact a method adopted 
by an ambitious ruler to enhance his very uncertain power”. 33 

Summarizing the delineations about the royal temple policy and the structure 
of medieval Hindu kingdoms we may come to the following preliminary conclusions. 
The acknowledgement of the dominant autochthonous deities as tutelary deities by 
the early Hinduized chiefs and Hindu rajas, above all, aimed at the consolidation 
of the newly established sub-regional power within the nuclear areas. The function 
of this early religious policy thus seems to have been mainly the vertical (internal) 
legitimation for the establishment of a hierarchically structured Hindu kingship in a 
more egalitarian tribal society. On the other hand, the time of the construction of 
huge imperial temples through the “Great Kings” (maha-rajas) of the regional empire 
correspond with the “heyday of political feudalism” during which the institution of 

ss SII, 11 p. 92, lines 12-15. 

39 For the problem of deification of Hindu king see Kulke, 1974. 

94 Plate 8 in J. Sundaram, The Great Temple at Tanjore, 2nd ed., Tanjore 1958. 

99 O.W. Spencer, 1969, p. 45. For the economy of the Tanjore temple see SII vol. 11, pt. 1-4, 
1891-1913; further K.A.N. Sastri, 1955, p. 652 and his article: The Economy of a South Indian Temple 
in the Cholaperiod, in: Mfllavlya Commemoration Vol., Benares 1932, p. 305-314. 
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Hindu kingship and its legitimation was no longer in question. The question, 
at that time, was only: who was in charge of the divine institution of Hindu kingship 
and its power ( kfalra ) as symbolized in the “stick” (dantfa). The k$atra of the 
Mahirfijas, therefore, at that time predominantly needed a horizontal (external) 
legitimation against rivals, whether they were powerful feudatories ( maha-samantas ) 
or neighbouring MahirSjas. 

Though in reality, the distinction between vertical and horizontal legitimation 
might be rather theoretical, it might help to explain another difference between the 
medium of religious legitimation of sub-regional and regional Hindu kingship. The 
vertical legitimation within a sub-regional nuclear area seems to have required a 
greater degree of mass participation. This was attained or even caused through the 
royal patronized cult itself of the autochthonous sub-regional deity. This function 
became most evident during the martial Durga-puj& when lots of buffalless and goats 
were sacrificed for the tutelary goddess and consumed in a holy communion “which 
bridges the gulf between the folk and the elite”. Legitimation of royal power of the 
regional Hindu kingdoms, on the other hand, seems to have striven mainly for its 
horizontal recognition by equivalent rivals and potential rioters amongst the feuda¬ 
tories. This function seems to have been best fulfilled by the political architecture of 
the huge imperial temples with its egalitarian court-cult and its new centralised ritual 
structure. The nevertheless still important function of internal, vertical, legitimation 
of the royal power within the regional Hindu kingdoms seems to have J>een assumed 
by the great places of mass pilgrimage ( tirtlia ) with their “royal” deities. 

In the following chapter it will be shown how the Gaiigas of Kalihga, after 
the conquest of Central Orissa, were able to combine in a unique way both the 
vertical and the horizontal aspects of legitimation through their royal patronage of 
the former sub-regional autochthonous JagannStha cult. 
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EARLY ROYAL PATRONAGE OF THE JAGANNATHA CULT 

H. Kulke 


INTRODUCTION AND PRE-GANGA HISTORY 

One of the fascinating aspects of the Jaganniitha cult is its mutual relationship with 
the political power in Orissa. Although the cult had developed in Puri away from the 
political centres of Orissa, e.g., Jajpur or Chaudwar/Cuttack, yet from a certain, 
period onwards, it was drawn into the mainstream of the political evolution of 
Orissa to such an extent that kingship became part of the cult and the cult be.ame 
part of the Orissan kingship and its main source of legitimation. This mutual osmotic 
penetration is closely linked with the formation of the first mediaeval Orissan empire by 
the Gaftgas in the early 12th century which unified their southern homeland Kalihga 
with central and northern Orissa. The new relations between the JagannAtha cult and 
kingship in Orissa found their lasting manifestation in construction of the present 
monumental Jaganniitha temple in the middle of the 12th century and culminated in 
the ritual dedication of the whole Orissan empire to Lord JagannAtha in early 
13th century. 

Only this recognition of JagannAtha as the “king of the Orissan Empire" 
(OJisa-rajya-riija) under whose ovcrlordship ( samrajya) henceforward the king ruled as 
his deputy ( ruuta ) and son (putral) finally established in the early 13th century the legiti¬ 
mation-ideology of the future Gajapati kings of Orissa. But the early development of 
the cult and the origin of its strong relationship with the political power in Orissa has 
to be traced back to the Somavamja dynasty after their conquest of Central Orissa. 
Although due to the lack of historical sources the study of this early and formative 
period of the JagannAtha cult will provide us with more hypotheses than verified 
theories, it will enhance our theoretical means to understand the situation under 
Codaganga and AnangabhTma HI. 



HO karly Royal Patronage of the Jagannatha Cult 

The analysis of the archaeological and literary sources as well as the inscrip- 
tional references in chapters 1 and 2 above has revealed (i) the existense of a pre- 
Codagahga temple of Puru$ottama in Puri and (ii) the great probability of its destruc¬ 
tion during the construction of Codaganga’s Jagannatha temple; (iii) no inscriptional 
reference about the.founder of the early temple, however, could be traced. 1 

The only available tradition about the founder of the pre-Codaganga temple 
of Puru$ottama is the legendary account in the temple chronicle of Puri. Despite 
their general unreliability in a strict historigraphical sense—especially regarding the 
early periods of Orissan history 1 3 —it will be possible to utilise those portions of the 
legend for a historical study which can be verified through other historical sources. 
The story as related in the temple chronicles of Puri runs thus*: After establishing 
himself as the new king of Orissa and founder of the new Somavaipsa dynasty, “Yayati 
Kesarl” invited the learned scholars and priests of his kingdom and asked them to tell 
him the whereabouts of Jagannatha “the Lord of the kings of Orissa” (Ofisa rajara 
prabhu ). When Yayati came to know that Jagannatha had been taken to a secret 
place near Sonpur in Western Orissa 144 years ago after the invasion of a foreign 
king Raktabahu, he started on an expedition to Sonpur in order to recover the Lord of 
Puri. After overcoming various obstacles, Yayati discovered the three images under 
a tree in the village Gapali 4 but they were so badly decayed that he decided to have 
new images prepared. This sacred renewal of the wooden images, however, could only 
be performed by the Daita priests, the descendants of the tribal Saora chief Bisvabasu 
who had been the first worshipper of Jagannatha in the hoary past. 3 * But these Daita 
priests, together with the Pati-priests of Puri (the descendants from Bisvabasu’s 
daughter Lalita and the Brahmin Vidyapati) had also fled before Raktabahu. With 
the help of Jagannatha* Yayati discovered the Daitas in Biribandha and the Palis in 
Ratanpur, 7 places lying in western Orissa and eastern Madhya Pradesh respectively. 
These priests set up new images according to the siistras. Yayati Kesari had then 
constructed a new temple for Jagannatha in Puri and renewed the cult. 

It has already been pointed out that it is still one of the most controversial 
questions of Orissan history as to which of the two historically known Yayatis these 
achievements can be ascribed. In other words: who was the Yayati who united his 
homeland in Western Orissa with central Orissa? K.C. Panigrahi in his thorough 
study on the chronology of the Somavamsis has brought forward important arguments 


1 See above, chapter 1 and Sircar, 1963/64, p. 174. 
i D.C. Sircar, 1953. 

* The following account is based on the MP, p. SIT. 

4 Jagannatha Kaifiat, p. 6; Account of the Cahgavamsa, p. 9 

3 See the articles on Navakalevara by G.C. Tripathi and A. Eschmann in the present volume 

and R. Getb, 1975. 

n Account of the Gahgavam.ia, p. 10. 

7 Ratanpur is mentioned only by the MP, the outer chronicles mention only the name 

Biribandha. 
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in favour of Yayati I. 8 He pointed out that the invasion of—the otherwise unkuown— 
Raktabahu may be a faint allusion to the invasion of the Rfiffrakufa king Govinda HI 
(793-814). His invasion of Orissa before A.D. 805* happened in an interval before 
Yayati I (ca. 922-955 according to Panigrahi) 10 which corresponds fairly exactly with 
the 144 years which according to the Madala Panji separate the time of “Yayati 
Kesarl” from “Raktabahu”. Another strong evidence in this respect is the name of 
king Sobhanadeva 11 who had ruled Orissa according to the Madala Panji during 
Raktabahu’s invasion. Panigrahi identified Sobhanadeva with the Bhauma Kara king 
Subhakaradeva I who ruled in Jaipur around A.D. 800. 12 

On the other hand, there are several important evidences in the contemporary 
inscriptions of the Somavaipsls which make it more likely to ascribe these achievements 
to a later time of the Somavaipa period. It is very likely that the conquest of coastal 
Orissa by the Somavaipsls was a long and gradual process 13 till it was finally united 
by Yayati II in the middle of the 11th century with his homeland in Dak$ina Kosala. 
In two inscriptions it is clearly stated that Yayati II was elected by the war-lords and 
ministers respectively 11 as king of both (dvaya and ubliaya) kingdoms (ras(ra) Kosala 
and Utkala. The explicit mention of the term raffro both for Kosala and Utkala 
makes it highly probably that till Yayati II, both states were autonomous parts of the 
SamavamsI kingdom. 

Although the Yayati-problem, i.e., whether Yayati 1 or one of his successors 
conquered Central Orissa and had constructed the pre-Codaganga temple of 
Puru$ottama, is thus historically still rather unsolved, the legendary account of the 
temple chronicle about “Yayati KeSarl” remains of great importance for the study 
of the political aspect of the Jagannatha cult. Noteworthy in the Madala Panji tradi¬ 
tion is in this respect specially the strong relationship of Jagannatha cult with western 
Orissa—written down in a text compiled around A.D. 1600 when the knowledge about 
the origin of the Somavaipsls from South Kosala of western Orissa had already 
become very faint. The alleged “rediscovery” of Jagannfitha’s images and priests 
might, therefore, well reveal an even stronger influence of the Somavaipsls on the 
early Jagannatha cult in Puri than usually assumed. 

The supposition of a strong relationship between the Jagannatha cult and 
Western Orissa arises from the following two facts: 

» K.C. Panigrahi, 1961b, p. 26f. 

9 Sanjan inscription of Govinda III (A.S. Altekar, Rushtraku(as and their Times, 1967, p. 
65). See also Nesarika Grant of Govinda III of the year 805 where it is mentioned that Govinda 
wrested the royal insignia (cihna) from the kiog of Ko&tla El, vol. XXXIV, 1961/62). 

10 K.C. Panigrahi, 1961b, p. 17. 

11 MP, p. 4; Account of the Gaiigavamia, p. 4 and Jagannatha Kaifiat, p. 7. 

19 K.C. Panigrahi, 1961, p. 27. 

13 For the Yayati problem see also above, Stietencron, chapter 1. 

14 Narsimhapur and Brahmesvara temple inscription of Uddyota Kesarl, in I.O., Vol. IV, p. 
227 and p. 246. In his Jatesinga and Dungri plates Yayati II states that he was elected in the 
syayn nvarn by Kalihga, Koitgoda, Utkala and Koialn. 1.0. Vol. IV, p. 220. 
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1. The Sonpur-Baudh region—where the images were "rediscovered” by the 
legendary Kesarl— was the homeland of the SomavarpsTs before the 
conquest of Central Orissa. This region was during the later centuries of 
the first milleniuni A.D. the main centre of a royal patronized Stambhes- 
varl (“goddess of the pillar”) cult which had—especially iconographically 
—a strong correspondence with the Subhadrft and the SudarSana images 
of the Jagannfitha triad. 1 * 

2. Yayati KeSari—according to the Mddafd Pahji— discovered the descen¬ 
dants of the Puri priests in the border region of western Orissa and 
eastern Madhya Pradesh. It was the area where the early existence of a 
Puru$ottama-Nrsiipha cult has been proved (ch. S) which later on had 
a tremendous influences on the Jagannatha cult of Puri.- Furthermore 
this border region between Orissa and Madhya Pradesh was the original 
homeland of the forefathers of the Somavaipsis when they had still been 
feudatory chiefs of the Sabarapuriya kings who had worshipped Visnu as 
“Sabari-Narayapa” (‘‘Visnu-Narayana of the Saora-woman”). Even in 
the ISth century, in Saraja Dasa's famous and free Oriya rendering of the 
Mahabharata, Jagannatha himself announced that previously (in the 
satyayuga- age) he had existed in the form of the Sabarl-Narayana. 10 

All these arguments show that there was a persistent tradition of a strong and influen¬ 
tial relationship between Western Orissa and the Jagannatha cult of Puri, which 
according to both the legendary accounts of Puri and the political history of Orissa 
was established for the first time by the Soniavamsa dynasty. On the basis of this 
evidence one might even assume a migration of the Jagannatha cult from Western 
Orissa in connection with the conquest of coastal Orissa by the SomavamsI kings. I 
am, however, inclined to assume as the deeper reason for these relations the common, 
yet ‘‘unhistorical”, roots of the early Jagannatha cult in Puri and the royal patronized 
cults in Western Orissa. 

In the preceding chapter it has been shown that royal patronage of the 
autochthonous pre-Brahmanic and only partly Hinduized sub-regional deities with 
their strong "territoriality" had played an important role in the formation and 
stabilization of political power in Orissa. In the context of the structure oi medieval 
Hindu kingdoms, in newly conquered areas royal temple-policy usually meant royal 
patronage of an already existing cult which sometimes became a "subsidiary” 
rasfradevatd of the enlarged kingdom. To impose a "foreign" cult upon the population 
of the conquered area usually would be contrary to the political aim and against the 
Hindu tradition. The enlargement and elevation of an already existing autochthonous 
cult, on the other hand, glorified the new ruler and legitimized his power in the 
domain of the deity. 

K.C. Mishra, 1971. p. 13ff.; H. Kulke, 1973, p. 134; 1975, p. I2lf. A. Eschmnn, above, ch. 4. 

111 Geib, 1975, p. 141; K.C. Mishra, 1971, p. 8ff and 16f. 
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The victorious king, however, was free to select for his royal patronage one 
or several out of the existing autochthonous cults. Usually he gave his preference not 
only according to political opportunism but also to his own individual and dynastic 
religious tradition. He thus tried to find a cult for his royal patronage which may 
correspond to both these religious and political intentions. While enlarging such a 
cult, usually he tried furthermore to influence and to “guide*’ it through the means of 
his royal patronage in a way which supported his own political and religious inten¬ 
tions. Certain innovations regarding both the ritual and the priests were quite 
common—provided that they could be reinterpreted as renewal and rediscovery of 
the old or even original cult images and priests. 17 In this connection it seems to have 
been especially important to install priests from the royal homeland as, so to speak, 
“the own men on the spot” who were both able to influence the local population in 
the interest of their king and to inform him about possible dangers. 

The Puru$ottama cult'of Puri must have satisfied these preconditions for the 
victorious foreign Somavaipsi kings. With its orthodox Brahmanic blending, its already 
existing importance for kingship ideology under their predecessors in central Orissa, 18 
and its deep roots in the autochthonous religion of the whole region it must have 
strongly attracted the conquering Somavamsi kings, because it reminded them 
strongly of similar cults of his homeland. In order to strengthen and legitimate his 
rule in the Puri region —the future domain of Puru$ottama 18 —and at the same time 
to unify it ritually with his homeland in western Orissa, one of the Samavarpsis 
erected the first historically known Puru$ottam-templc in Puri. In the above-mention¬ 
ed context he might have then well brought “rediscovered" cult images and priests 
from his homeland—as related in the legendary accounts of the temple chronicle of 
Puri in order to enlarge an already existing cult at Puri. 

In this respect a legend from Jajpur, the capital of the former Bhauma-Kara 
dynasty, is of great importance. 10 It relates that Yayati-Kesarl after his victory 
invited ten thousand Brahmins from North India to perform ten royal horse-sacrifices 
(,aivamedha yajha) at Jajpur where the stone steps at the Baitarani river are still 
called Dasasvamedha Ghat. This legend may well contain a historical tradition about 
systematical settlement of large groups of Brahmins under the Somavarpsls. As has 
already been discussed in the Previous chapter, 11 the function of these settlement 
would have been both to re-inforce the Brahmanic survival against Tantristic cults 

17 A similar legend was introduced in Chidambaram for the legitimation of the Cd|a king 
Kulotturtga I (1070-1118) and those “3000“ priests who claimed to have come from his homeland 
VeAgi to Chidambaram (Kulke, 1969, p. 4l9f.) 

78 Sailodbhava Raja of the early 8th century is compared with Narjyana (l.O. vol. I, ?., No. 
46) and kings of the Bhauma Kara dynasty of the 9th century nre twice compared with Puru$ottama 
' see C.C. Tripathi, above chapter 2). 

19 Puru$ottama-/tje/ra or Purujotlama dlidman (see Cotjagahga's Nfsimha Temple Inscription 
ot Purl, A. Joshi, 1961, p. 49). 

- # See Pfeffer, chapter 22. 

- ] Sec Kulke above, chapter 7. 
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patronized by the Bhauma Karas, and to counterbalance the local feudal powers 
through a group of ritual specialist linked with the central power. 

Whoever might have been the historical, SomavarpsI king whose deeds were 
praised in the Yayati Kesarl legends in coastal Orissa, it is certain that under none 
of the SomavaipsTs the god Puru$ottama of Puri played the role of family deity 
(kula-devata) or even of a state deity ( raffra-devata ). All of them were strong minded 
Saivas" who left the testimonies of their devotion in their ambitious building 
activities in the Saiva-kfelras, especially in Bhubaneswar. Puru$ottama became 
“only” a subsidiary state deity of the Somavatpsa kingdom. They, therefore, 
“neglected” the cult, as it was mentioned by one of the Ganga kings after Codagafiga 
had constructed the new monumental temple at Puri. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE JAGANNATHA TEMPLE UNDER 

COPAGANGA 

The rule of the SomavaipsTs in Central Orissa was a short but a brilliant one, their 
main achievements are still the marvellous temples at Bhubaneswar like RajaranT, 
Brahmesvara and Lihgaraja which belong to the masterpieces of religious architecture 
of the world. During the late llth and early 12th century the SomavaipsTs were 
increasingly threatened by the powerful dynasties of the Gangas of Kalihga and the 
Palas of Bengal. This struggle was finally decided in favour of the Gaftgas when 
Anantavarman Codagafiga (1077—1147), by far the most powerful ruler of his age 
in Eastern India, conquered Central Orissa and laid the foundation stone of the 
rule of the “Imperial Gafigas” who dominated this region for more than three 
hundred years. 

It is another controversial question of the religious history of Orissa why 
Codaganga, as a member of the Eastern GaTigas who since centuries had worshipped 
.SVra-Gokarpesvara’ 3 on the Mahendra mountain in Kalinga as their family deity, 
constructed a huge temple at Puri which was dedicated to P/wtu-Jagannatha. Till 
recently it has usually been argued that Codaganga after the conquest of Orissa 
became a devotee of Vi$nu and was finally converted to Vi$nuism under the direct 
influence of the great Vai$nava reformer R&m&nuja (C. 1056—1136 A D.).* 4 This 
theory is mainly based on one inscription of the Year 1118 A.D. in which Codagafiga 
is praised as a great devotee of Vi$pu (paramavaisnava ).** However, in a recent study 

32 The Iftadevati of Yayati II, however, seems to have been Bhagavatl PaftcJmbarl Bhadr&m- 
bika at Sonpur; see Jetasinga and Dungri plates, I.O. vol. IV, No. 34. 

33 According to the temple chronicle of Puri the old temple was broken down before the 
construction of the present one. (MP, I, p. 29). The MP, however, attributes these deeds wrongly to 
AnaAgabhlma III. 

34 P. Mukherjee, 1940, p. 27f; B. Ch Chhabra, 1952 p. 124; S.N. Rajaguru, 1968/72, Vol. 1, 
p. 40; D.C. Sircar 1971, p. 62. 

13 Vizagapatnam inscription, I.O., III, 1, p. 80. For the alleged influence of Ramanuja see 
P. Mukherjee, 1940, p. 27f. The legends of Ramanuja’s visit to Orissa can be no sound basis to build 
upon it a theory of CodagaAga’s conversion under the direct influence of Ramanuja. Whereas the 
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of Codagahga’s inscription the assumption has been disproved that a “change of 
religious believe’’ 2 * had ever taken place in Codagahga's life 27 Against the over¬ 
whelming number of more than hundred inscriptions which prove Codagahga’s devo¬ 
tion to Siva, the very few inscriptions which mention also his devotion to Vi$nu 
have to be regarded nearly as a quant iti negligeable. Most revealing for Codagahga’s 
personal faith in Siva are the inscriptions of his queens in Draksharama of the year 
1128 (see below p. 147, footnote 3-5). 

In a previous chapter it has already been pointed out that Codagahga, although 
remaining personally a Saiva, has been “keenly aware of the spiritual trends of the 
time” when he decided to erect a temple for Puru$ottama “in order to base his 
power on a rising movement.” 28 It remains now to explain why Codagahga decided 
to build the greatest temple of his empire outside his own homeland Kalihga, in 
which several famous Vai$pava tirthas (e.g. Srikurmam and Simhacalam) already 
existed and which certainly could have been vastly enlarged and beautified. This 
problem is even more relevant if we take into consideration that (a) nearly all 
temple donations of Codagahga till the thirties of the 12th century were dedicated 
to gods in Kalihga and (b) no “change of his religious belief” could be traced 
which might have motivated him to alter drastically his official religious policy. 
Considering these arguments it is most probable that Codagahga’s decision to 
concentrate, in his later years, all his means and building activities in Central Orissa, 
must have been essentially a political decision, a hypothesis which—if correct—should 
be verified by an analysis of the political situation of this period. 

Although—or because—Codagahga, as his name “Cd)a-Ganga” indicates, 
was a very near relative of the imperial Cola dynasty of South India, 2 * there was a 
bitter family feud between the Cdja king Kulottuhga I (1070—1118) and Codagahga. 
About 1098 A. D. and around 1110 Kalihga was, at least, twice attacked and Coda¬ 
gahga’s army defeated. 80 The court poem of Kulottuhga the Kalingattupparani 
which extolls the achievements of Kulottuhga and his general in the Kalihga war 
mentions as the reason of the second war Codagahga’s refusal to pay his tribute to 
the Cdla emperor. Whether there is some truth in this account of an overlordship of 

tradition of the conversion of the South India Hoyasa|a king Vijijuvardhana, in whose empire 
RAm&nuja stayed from 1198-1222, “is in no sense contrary to possibility or even probability” (as 
J.D.M. Derret writes in his books on the Hoysa|as, 1957, p. 222), we have no corroborating 
historical evidence for Ramanuja’s supposed visit to Orissa and his alleged influence upon Coqla- 
gaflga. One has also to take into account that the only one inscription, which mentions CodagaAga’s 
devotion to Visou, belongs to a time wheo Ramanuja was still in his exile at Malkote in Mysore, 
which be left only after 1122 A.D. After this date none of his inscriptions praised Codagahga as a 
parama-vai$nava (For more details see O.N. Dash in the next chapter) 

« D.C. Sircar, 1947/48, p. 211. 

47 Kulke, 1975, pp. 22-26, see also Stietencron, chapter 1. 

ie v. Stietencron, chapter 1. 

*• K.A.N. Sastrl, 1955, pp. 322f, and S.N. Rajaguru, in: OHRJ, V (1956), pp. 50-56. 

*° Simhachalom Inscription of KulottuAga’s war minister (363 of 1893, V. Rangacharya, 
1919, Vol. Ill, p. 1668); Draksharama inscription of Kulottuhga I, see El, Vol. XXII, 1933); p. 
139ff; K A.N. Sastri, 1955, p. 320f 
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the Cojas over the Gangas or not, 31 the deeper reason for this feud was certainly the 
successful efforts of the Gangas since the times of Vajrahasta to expand their territory 
beyond the borders of their political “nuclear area” Kalinga. 

A glance into the map reveals that this “nuclear area” or the homeland of 
the Gahgas was in fact the rather small delta area of the rivers Vamsadhara and 
Nagavali. This delta region lies exactly between the two other great deltas of Eastern 
India, i. e. the Mahanadi delta in the north (occupied by the SomavaipSIs) and the 
Godavari-Krishna delta in the South (which was ruled by the Eastern CSlukyas of 
Vehgi). The extention of the sub-regional kingdom of the Gangas to a regional 
empire, therefore, necessarily presupposed the conquest of either or both of these 
deltas. 

Their traditional cultural and linguistic links with the south induced the 
Gahgas of the 11th century to cast their eyes on the fertile Godavari delta. But after 
1070 when the Eastern Calukya king of Vefigi, Rajendra II,—himself by blood 
three-fourth of a Cdja—had become the Cola emperor, these ambitions of the Gahgas 
had to face the military power both of the Cojas and their Calukya viceroys at Vehgi. 
Codagahga was unable to resist these imperial forces and was twice defeated when 
Vikramacdja, heir-apparent and son of Kulottunga, was viceroy at Vehgi between 
1092—1118. 

The northern delta of the Mahanadi was ruled by the powerful Somavamsls. 
When their power declined in the late 11 th centary. Central Orissa (Utkal) became 
a buffer state and a bone of contention between Codagahga and the famous king 
Ramapala of Bengal. Both of them boasted to have defeated as well as ptotected the 
SomavaipsI king against aggressions of the other 3 -—indicating that neither side was 
strong enough to conquer the hotly contested Mahanadi delta. 

However, the years 1110—1112 brought a decisive change in this undecided 
situation. After Codagahga seems to have met a crushing defeat in the south by 
Kulottunga’s general in 1110, he gave up—for the time being—his plans to expand 
his territory into the fertile Godavari delta in the south. He now turned his attention 
to the Mahanadi delta and conquered it in 1111 or 1112 A.D. But it is most likely 
that Codagahga did not immediately fully annex Orissa to his empire. In the 
inscription of early 1113 A.D. it is only stated that Codagahga reinstalled the 
fallen SomavaipsI king 33 (who Most probably previously had been defeated by the 
Bengal king RSmadeva); nothing, however, is mentioned in this inscription about the 
annexation of central Orissa immediately after Codaganga’s victory. Although 
Codagahga, in his Vizagapatnam plates of 11I8A.D.. called himself “the Lord of 
the entire Utkal”, this is not to say that Central Orissa (Utkal) had become, at once, 

35 K.A.N. Sastri, 1955. p. 232 and I.O., Vol. Ill, 1, No. 18. 

34 Mmaearitam of Sandhygkaranandin (III, 45) ed. H.P. Sastri, rev. ed. and English trails I. 
by R.O. Basalt, Calcutta Asiatic Society, 1969. For an analysis of the relevant portion of the 
Rimaearttam tee A.M. Chowdhury, Dynastic History of Bengal, 1967, p. 124. See also Komi copper 
plates of Codagahga, 2nd set, line 102; in; JAHRS, I, 3 '1927). 

33 Korni copper plates, 2nd set, see note 32. 
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an integral part of Codagafiga's kingdom. He might have well allowed the Soma- 
vaipSls to continue their rule for some time as his feudatories. 

During the next two decades Codagafiga was able to build up the first 
medieval imperial Orissan Empire. Most probably after the death of RfimapSla, 
around 1120, Codagafiga extended his empire up to the Hoogly district at the Gafiga. 
In the south, Codagafiga had to wait longer for a favourable situation. Till 1118, 
when Kuolttuftga’s strong son and viceroy Vikramacfija left Veftgi in order to become 
himself the C£>|a emperor, the Godavari delta was firmly occupied by the Colas. But 
after Vikrama’s departure, Vefigi was conquered by the Western Ca|ukya Vikrama- 
ditya VI, the rival both of Kulottufiga and Codagafiga. 34 After the death of this 
great king in 1126 bis son SomeSvara III seems to have formed an alliance with 
Codagafiga against the C6(a Emperor. Codagafiga reached the zenith of his power 
in the south when he visited Draksharama on the eastern bank of the Godavari 
river in July 1128 with his queens. Seven of them are known by name by separate 
inscriptions through their donations to the §iva-BhTme$vara temple in Draksharama. 35 

During the following years, however, difficulties arose at the borders of the 
Gafiga empire. In the south, Vikrama C6ja about 1127 began to re-establish the 
C6|a power in Veftgi, a gradual process which reached its culmination in a battle in 
about 1133 in which both, the Western Cajukya king Somesvara and Codagafiga 
were defeated at the banks of the Godavari. 34 At the same time Codagafiga had to 
face an even greater danger in the west. Jajalladeva, the Kalacuri king of TummSna 
(eastern Madhya Pradesh), bad already in 1114 conquered South Kolala up to Sonpur 
in West Orissa. Around 1134 the Kalacuri king Ratnadeva II claims to have won a 
decisive victory over “king Codagafiga the Lord of Kalifiga”. 37 Fortunately, a 
Telugu inscription of the year 1135/36 exists in which Codagafiga admits the existence 
of these wars. But he states that, after he had suppressed the “rebellion" which had 
appeared in the western, northern and eastern quarters of his empire, he controlled 
the country from the Ganges up to the Godavari and satisfied the Devas, R$is, 
forefathers and Brahmins. 33 The rebellions in the “west" and “north” were certainly 
his disadvantageous wars with Vikramacfila and Ratnadeva II. 3 * The rather unprecise 
mention of these wars as * ‘rebellion" makes it very likely that they were, indeed, lost 
by Codagafiga. 40 

31 K.A.N. Sastri, 1955, p. 328f. 

33 I.O. Vol. Ill, I, Nos. 99-105. All these inscriptions are dated 29.7.1128. These inscriptions 
are of great importance for the personal religion of Cod&gaAga because all his queens praise him, 
only few years before the construction of the Puri temple, as a great devotee of Siva. 

»« K.A.N. Sastri, 1958, p. 186f. 

37 Kharod inscription of Ratnadeva III, verse 8, in: Ep. Ind., XXI (1931), p. 163. For the 
dute of CodagaAga's defeat see also the Sarkho plates of Ratnadeva II of the year 1128, in: El, vol. 
XXII (1933), p. 162. 

33 Rajaguru, 1.0. vol. Ill, 1, No. 158 and 11, 2, p. 396. 

3 * The Godavari lies in tbe (south-) west of KaliAga and Dak$ina Koiala lies in the north; the 
cast must, therefore, be Bengal. 

40 The word "rebellion”, however, may also refer to the Velanadu chief GoAka 11 of the lower 
Godavari delta who shifted his alliance from CodsgaAga to KulottuAga II in about 1135. 
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It is furthermore very remarkable that in the same inscription in which 
CodagaAga admitted indirectly these difficulties, he took up the imperial title of a 
“sovereign of the world” ( cakravartin ) 41 and it was in this very time that CodagaAga 
started to build the gigantic Puru$ottama temple at Puri. How can this coincidence 
be explained? 

In the preceding chapter it has been pointed out that it was one of the main 
problems of the regional kingdoms of India, how to unify permanently the conquered 
“nuclear areas” of the defeated neighbours with their own dynastic homelands. This 
general feature of the loosely structured political system of medieval Hindu empires 
was specifically characteristic for medieval Orissa. Her pre-Gahga-history can 
easily be explained as a series of more or less futile attempts of the various “foreign” 
dynasties, which, after having successively conquered central Orissa, failed in unifying 
the important delta region of the Mahanadi river with their respective homelands. 
The early dynasties of the Sailodbhavas and the Bhauma Karas, seem to have not been 
able to establish fully their power in the central delta and to weld it permanently with 
their respective homelands in the south and the north of the central delta area. Only 
the Somavarpsls, for the first time, had shifted their capital from their homeland in 
western Orissa to the central delta region and made Jajpur 42 and Bhubaneswar the 
centres of their power. But consequently they had lost in the later 11 th century the 
control over their homeland in western Orissa and had thus become even more 
vulnerable because henceforward they depended only on the much demanded fertile 
central delta of Orissa. 

For the Ganga empire under Codaganga the Mahanadi delta played a very 
similar role. The importance of this region doubtlessly had further increased after 
CodagaAga’s intention to expand his territory further down into the Godavari delta 
and the Mahanadi upstream had suffered a serious set back during the years 1134/35 
through the armies of the Cojas and the Kalacuris. Through the successful conquest 
of central Orissa and southwest Bengal in previous decades, on the other hand, 
CodagaAga’s homeland KaliAga had become a southern border region whereas the 
Mahanadi delta arose as the natural centre of his empire. In this political situation 
after he had realized the limitations of his power, CodagaAga decided to reorganize 
his empire, now centred around the fertile Mahanadi delta. 

The details of the execution of this plan are unknown. But it is extremely 
remarkable that now, after a long gap of about 20 years, and when he had been 
defeated in the south and west, we find again CodagaAga’s inscriptions in central 
Orissa. 4 * Although in an inscription of 1295 A.D. (written about 150 years after the 

41 "A ruler, the wheels of whose chariots roll everywhere without obstruction” (Monier 
Williams). 

42 D.C. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, 1960, p. 146f. 

43 LiAgar&ja inscription of $. 1056-1134/35 A.D. (I.O., Vol. Ill, 1, No. 153) and Npimha 
temple inscription of Puri of the 58th regnal year of CodagaAga—1134/35 A.D.; S.N. Rajaguru 
(I.O., vol. Ill, 1, No. 123) and A. Joshi (1961, p. 48) date the N[*irnha inscription in 1132/33 A.D., 

because several of Anantavartnan’s later inscriptions omit 1*3 srahl- years. 
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death of Codaganga) it is stated that by '‘defeating the king of Utkala ... Gange- 
Svara [=Codagahga] obtained the .. . Lak$mMike kingdom.” 44 From contemporary 
inscriptional evidence it seems quite likely that Codaganga completely annexed central 
Orissa (Utkal) only much later. As mentioned above, this assumption is based on the 
two facts that (a) no personal inscriptions of Codaganga are so far known from 
centra] Orissa between 1113 and about 1134/35 A.D. 46 and (b) in the inscription of 
early 1113, immediately after his conquest of central Orissa, he announced the 
replacement of "the fallen Lord of Utkal”. 44 This inscriptional evidence is confirmed 
to some extent by the account of the Mada]a PSftji. According to it, Codagahga 
conquered Orissa only in Saka 1054 (=1132/33 A.D.) and ruled only for twenty 
years till S. 1074 (=1152/53). 47 

Although, till further evidence is coming forth, we do not know the exact 
date of the final annexation and complete administrative integration of central 
Orissa into the Ganga empire, yet there seems to be an obvious connection between 
the three events: 

1. The political reversal during the years 1133/34, 

2. Codaganga’s turn to Central Orissa in 1134/35 and 

3. the erection of the new Purujottama temple at Puri after 1135. 

During the early thirties of the 12th century Codaganga must have become more and 
more aware of the essential role of the fertile MahanadI delta for bis empire. He took 
up, therefore, several administrative measures to reorganise his new empire. Among 
these measures was most probably the shift of his capital from Kalinganagara to 
Central Orissa. 48 

Codaganga’s foremost deed in this respect was the construction of the monu¬ 
mental temple at Puri. This devotional reverence for Purusottama aimed both at the 
stabilization and legitimation of his royal power over Central Orissa which by that 
time had become the ''domain” (dhama) of the god Purusottama. 44 Codaganga thus 
followed the tradition of the legendary "outsider” Yayati KeSari who had also erected 
a temple for Purusottama after his conquest of Utkal. Like the Somavaip£l king, 
Codaganga chose for this reverence an autochthonic deity, whose cult was characterised 


44 Kendupatna plates of Nfsimhadeva IF, verse 26 (N.N. Vasu, 1896, p. 262). This verse is 
usually taken as a proof for CodagaAga’s complete annexation of ceotral Orissa about 1112 A.D. 
But this inscription of 1293 A.D. does not mention the date of the defeat of the last Somavamil. 
CodagaAga’s contemporary Komi plates of 1112/23, on the other hand, mention the reinstallment 
of the fallen king of Utkal. 

45 For the date of the Njsimha temple inscription see above, note 43. 

4 * Komi plates, second set, line 102 (see foot-note 32). 

17 Jagannatha Kaifiat, p. 21; MP, III, p. 23 (MP, I counts 24 years). 

4 » Narasimha temple inscription of Codaganga, Joshi, 1961, p. 49. 

«» According to the Mafala PMjl, (II, p. 23,) the new capital was Jajpur. (see also D.C. 
Sircar, i960, p. 146).N.K. Sahu, 1956, Vol. II, p. 373 mentions SSraAgagad. 
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by strong pre-Brahmanic elements and which already in the 11th century had 
become famous as the cult of “the country of Orissa” and of “the Utkal country at 
the seashore”.* 0 

But whereas Jagann&tha under the SomavaqiSis had remained subsidiary 
rdffradevata, CodagaAga now raised his royal patronage of Puru$ottama clearly on an 
imperial level. This is most obvious from the height of the temple: It reached exactly 
the same as the imperial BfhadlSvara-Siva temple of his southern Co]a rivals at 
Tanjore (216 feet) which, till then, had been the greatest of the whole of India. 51 
In order to strengthen his imperial claim, Codaganga, at the same time, took up the 
imperial title of a cakravartin which had become in South India almost an- imperial 
privilege of Cotjaganga’s relatives and rivals on the Co]a throne. 52 

In this respect another event may be of some importance. Most probably 
exactly in 1135, when the C6Ja king KulottuAga II (1133*50), as a fanatic Saiva, had 
by an exceptional act of intolerance forcibly removed the famous image of Visnu from 
the renowned Siva temple of Chidambaram and had it thrown into the sea, 53 Coda- 
gaAga started to build India’s biggest Visnu temple. Although without further 
evidence it is impossible to decide whether these events had been mutually influenced, 
it is also difficult to assume that they happened by a mere coincidence. 

THE DEDICATION OF THE ORISSAN EMPIRE TO JAGANNATHA 
BY KING ANANGABHTMA III IN 1230/31 A.D. 

Through the construction of the Great Temple (batja deula) at Puri, Jagannalha had 
become the most important deity of Orissa. But throughout the 12th century the 
God Siva-Madhukesvara at KaliAganagara seems to have remained officially the state 
deity of the Gangas. 54 This may be due to the persistent £aiva tradition of the GaAga 
kings during this period.** But it may also be due to the political awareness of the 
GaAgas not to hurt the feelings of the population of their homeland Kalinga 5 " by a 


3U Maihar inscription, verse 35, and Ptabodha-Cundrodaya II, 27; see above, ch. 1 and 
(especially) 2 in which the relevant passages are quoted. 

** J.M. Subrahmanyan Pillai, The Great Temple at Tanjore, Tanjore 1958, p. 10. 

6 - The later C<i|as,e.g. KulottuAga II (1133-1150), had the imperial title of the “cakravartin 
of the three worlds” tribhuvana-cakravartin,) K.A.N. Sastri, 1955, p. 357. 

** KulottuAga started his renovatioo of the most famous Siva temple of South India in his 
third regnal year=U35/36 A.D. According to the “KulottuAga*Solan*ula" the removal of the 
VigQu image was one of KulottuAga's first acts in Chidambaram (see K.A.N. Sastri, 1955, p. 348 and 
H. Kulke, 1970, p. 208). 

31 For the inscriptions of CodagaAga's successors see I.O., vol. Ill, part 2. 

"“The Rajaguru of Raja raja II called himself In an inscription of 1172 A.D, a ialvOchrya. 
D.C. Sircar is certainly right to conclude that king Rajaraja II did not renounce the traditional 
Saiva leanings or his family (El, Vol. XXXV, 1963/64, p. 118). 

** The pre-eleventh*century history of .the Eastern OaAgas of KaliAga was a permanent feud 
between different branches of the dynasty. A too quick shift of the capital from KaliAga to Central 
Orissa might have again caused a new rift in the dynasty. 
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too quick shift of the political and religious centres of the state from Kalinga to 
Central Orissa. It was only under king AnaAgabhlma III (1211-1238) that the god 
Puru$ottama at Puri became the official state deity of the GaAga empire. This 
important event in the history of kingship ideology was most probably directly linked 
with the formation of the present JagannJtha triad, which will be analysed in the 
next chapters. It is intended here to trace the origin of the royal “deputy-ideo¬ 
logy” under AnaAgabhlma and the historical development which had preceded and 
influenced both this ideology and the establishment of the triad. 67 

Already in the late 11th century UddyotakeSarl had called his father Yayati II 
a “representative” ( pratinidhi ) of Madhusudana (=Visnu) 68 and AnaAgabhima’s 
victorious general Visnu in an inscription praised CodagaAga as a king in whom the 
“glory of the Narasiipha incarnation (of Visnu) manifested itself”. 69 But in both 
cases this apotheosis was applied to deceased kings. For the first time in Orissa, 
AnaAgabhlma III in an inscription of his sixth regnal year (1216 A.D.) called 
himself a “deputy” (ravuta) and the “son” (ptilra) of the three deities Purusottama, 
Rudra and Durga. 80 In the context of our study, especially with regard to the forma¬ 
tion of the Jagannatha Triad (see chapter 10) it is very important that during his 
early years AnaAgabhlma claimed to have this ritual relationship with the three 
dominant deities of Orissa i.e. Purusottama in Puri, Siva in Bhubaneswar and Durga 
in Jajpur. These deities had been the most prominent Orissan deities under the pre¬ 
ceding dynasties, i.e. DurgS-Viraja under the Bhauma Karas (8th-10th century), 
Siva-LiAgaraja under the SomavarpSis (11th century) and, since CodagaAga, Puru¬ 
sottama under the GaAgas. AnaAgabhlma 111 thus claimed to be both the legitimate 
heir of his predecessors and of their powerful tutelary deities. This first historical 
triad of Orissan deities, which became a predecessor of the Puri Triad, 41 had thus a 
strong ideological basis in its clear function for the legitimation of Anangabhima's 
power over Central Orissa, the domain of these three deities. 

It was about fifteen years later that AnaAgabhlma made a decisive turn in 
favour of Purusottama in Puri. In a series of inscriptions of the year 1230 and 1231 
we have the rather rare opportunity in medieval Indian epigraphy to reconstruct the 
development of a new kingship ideology. On 9.1.1230 AnaAgabhlma called himself 
for the first time the son and the deputy of Purusottama; Siva and Durga were no 
longer mentioned. 4 ' On 23.2.1230, after a bath in the Mahanadl river, he donated 

67 For a detailed study of AnaAgabhlma see D.C. Sircar, 1971, p. 62-72 and Kulke, 1975, 
chapter III, 1. 

69 1.O, Vol. IV, p. 227 (Narasimhapur plates of Mahabhavagupta Uddyotakejari). 

69 Ep. Ind., XXIX (1951/52), p, 126 (Chateivara temple inscription, line 4: Naraharitanu). 

*° Draksharama inscription: Sri Pmtfottama-putra Rudra-putra Durga-pair a (SII, vot. IV, No. 

1329). 

91 See also below, chapter 10. 

82 Bhubaneswar inscriptions of AnaAgabhlma, No. 1 (Ep. Ind., XXX, 1954, p. 255). For 
AnaAgabhima’s religious policy see also D.C. Sircar, 1972, p. 71 ff. 
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land to Puru$ottama and to Brahmins.* 3 Shortly afterwards, on 20.3.1230, his wife 
made valuable donations to the god Vi$ou-Alli|an£tba in one of the Cd]a capitals, 
Kanchipuram.* 4 In this inscription it is explicitly mentioned that the donation was 
made “by the order ( ddesat ) of Lord Purusottama” and during the victorious rule of 
AnangabhTma who is the deputy of Vi$iju and a son of Purusottama. On the 14.5.1230 
Anaflgabhlma made a pilgrimage to Puri (Puru$ottama-k$etra) where he donated land 
to the Brahmins.* 5 

During the same year (the exact date is not mentioned) AnangabhTma had con¬ 
secrated a temple for Purusottama in his newly founded capital Cuttack which had 
the significant name of “New Benares” (abhinara Varanasi). In connection with this 
consecration ( pratisfha ) he donated land to several Brahmins. Again on 5.1-. 1231 
king Anafigabhima paid a visit to this new Purusottama temple and donated land to 
the Lord Purusottama and his priests.* 6 

From the years 1237/38 and 1238/39 two more inscriptions are known which 
are of great importance for the further development of AnangabhTma’s “deputy 
ideology”. Whereas previous to the dedication of the empire to Purusottama the 
inscriptions usually began with a reference to the “prosperous and victorious reign 
of the king Anahgabhima” , n in 1237 A.D., one of his Puri inscriptions commenced 
for the first time with the praise of the “prosperous and victorious reign of [the god] 
Purusottama'’. King AnangabhTma, being now the deputy of the god, is mentioned 
in this inscription only later as “ rautta AnangabhTma Deva”.** It is, therefore, quite 
logical that in one of his last inscriptions. of 1238 even AnangabhTma’s regnal year 
(ahka) is given as the regnal year of Lord Purusottama. 66 

The concept behind these scattered inscriptional evidence is revealed by a 
passage from the temple chronicle of Puri which refers to the dedication of the empire 
to Jagannatha: “AnangabhTma announced: “Our name is [from now onwards] given 
as Purusottama. Staying in the town of Cuttack he dedicated everything to the God 
§rl Jagannatha and remained as his deputy. AnangabhTma and also Purusottama 
[A.’s new name] had no consecration in the first regnal year. The Great Lord 
Jagannatha, the king of the Orissan empire, had ordered it accordingly. There was no 

63 Nagarl plates of AnaAgabhtma 1(1 of the §aka years 1151 and 1152, line 121-125 (El.vol. 
XXVII, 1949/50, p.256). 

•* EP. Ind., XXXI, 1955, p. 96. 

* s Nagri plates, line 142 f. 

86 Nagarl plates, line 126-138. 

67 Svasti. $rt Anankabhtmadevasya pravarddhamttna-vijaya-rajye. Puri inscription of the year 
1225, lines 1-2, (El, vol. XXX, 1954, p. 20|). 

48 Svasti .. . SrUPurfottamasya pravarddhamfina-vijaya-rajye. Rduita-Srimad Anaiikabhimade- 
vasya sam 29 anke. (Puri inscription of the year 1237, El, vol. XXX, 1954, p. 202). 

** Srlmad AniyaAkabhtmadevasya pravarddhamdne PurufOttamasCUnrdjye catustrimiattame 
alike (Lidgarftja inscription of the 34 adka year, D.C. Sircar, 1939/40, p. 72f). 
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consecration.'’™ This account of the temple chronicle about the dedication of the 
empire to JagannStha is fully corroborated by the above-mentioned inscriptions. The 
sources leave no doubt that Anaiigabhlma had officially acknowledged JagannStha as 
the overlord ( samraj ) of Orissa. According to the chronicle, king AnaAgabhlma had 
even renounced his royal abhifeka, consecration, because he considered himself only 
as the deputy of the JagannStha who was now "the king of the Orissan empire''. 

This important event in the religious and ideological history of Orissa was 
preceded by a decisive change of the political situation in the whole of North India 
and accompanied by a thorough upheaval in the power structure in South India. In 
the famous second battle of Tarain (1192) Muhammad of Ghur had laid the founda¬ 
tion stone for the future Delhi Sultanat. In 1202 Muhammad Kbalji defeated Lak$ma- 
nasena, the last great Hindu king of Bengal, and only three years later in 1205 
Muslim troops entered Orissan territory for the first time. Shortly after AnaAgabhlma 
had ascended the GaAga throne in 1211, the new Muslim ruler of Bengal again 
attacked Orissa, but he was defeated by AnaAgabhTma’s great minister and general 
Vi$tiu. ?I During these early years of AnaAgabhlma, the great warrior Visriu gained 
another decisive victory. He defeated the Kalacuri king of Tummana in eastern 
Madhya Pradesh 72 and took thus revenge for the defeat which CodagaAga had suffered 
in about 1134 by a Kalacuri king. Till the 14th century Western Orissa remained 
part of the GaAga empire. The fact that till today local legends in the Sonpur-Binka 
area link king AnaAgabhlma with exactly the same area where the legendary Yayati 
Keiarl is supposed to have rescued the old images of the Jagannatha Triad and its 
priests, might well contain a still unknown-key to the problem of the final establish¬ 
ment of Puri's Triad which took place under AnaAgabhlma. 

In South India, the Cola empire, which had dominated the peninsula since 
more than three hundred years, was in a state of fast disintegration. During early 
13th century several former feudatories declared their independence and fought for 
the imperial heritage among each other (e.g. the Pandyas, Hoysajas, Yadavas, 
Kakatlyas). During this war of succession AnaAgabhlma obviously saw the chance 
to realize the great plan of his forefathers who had in vain tried to occupy the 
fertile Godavari delta. In about 1223 A.D. Oriya soldiers seem to have penetrated 
temporarily into the South as far as Srlrangam. 73 

The war of succession in the C6ja empire reached a dramatic culmination in 
1230/31. During the whole year 1230 Hoysala troops occupied Kaftclpuram. In 1231 
the C6|a king Rajaraja III (1215-46) was taken prisoner by a former feudatory and 


70 Anangabhima Deva .. . Kahile, iimbha nila Purufottama debt, e nagara Kafake thdi Sri 
Purufottama Sri Jagannatha Devariku samasta samarpt ruutaparte thdanti .. . Ananghabhima Deva a 
Purufottama Deva madhya riiji 2 aiika abhifeka na hele. Otjisa riijya raja Sri Jagannatha Mahd- 
prabhu emanta kahi abhifeka nohile (MP, III, p. 27). 

71 ChateSvara temple inscription, verse 15, El, vol. XXIX. 1951/52, p. 12l(T. 

73 Chateivara temple inscription, verse 14. 

73 K.A.N. Sastri, 1958, p. 205. 
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he was restored to his throne only with the military help of his son-in-law, the 
Hoysa]a king Nfsiipha II. 74 During the same year the KSkatlya king Gagapati of 
Warangal in south eastern Andhra Pradesh took advantage of the C6|a weakness and 
extended his power into the Krishna district, 74 obviously before AnaAgabhlma was 
able to seize this fertile delta region. 

It was during the height of this struggle for the imperial heritage of the C6|a 
empire that AnaAgabhlma took the surprising step of dedicating his whole empire to 
Purusottama. On March 20th 1230, when the armies of the Hoysalas stayed at 
K&ftdpUiam AnaAgabhima’s wife made a valuable donation to the god Vi$nu- 
AU&lanStha in KaftcTpuram. As already mentioned above, it was this donative 
inscription at Kancipuram in which AnaAgabhlma for the first time was praised as 
the deputy ( rautta ) and son ( putra) of the Lord Purusottama, under whose command 
(adesdt) the inscription was engraved. 

As in the case of CodagaAga's decision to build the Jagannatha temple, we 
do not have sufficient proof for the theory, but enough evidence for the hypothesis that 
there must have been some connection between the following simultaneous events: 

(a) the disintegration of the C6|a empire, 

(b) AnaAgabhima’s attempt to conquer the Godavari-Krishna delta, 

(c) the donations to a Visnu temple in a Co|a capital Kancipuram and 

(d) AnaAgabhima’s dedication of the Orissan empire to Purusottama. 

AnaAgabhlma obviously had chosen the favourable situation of the decline of the 
Coja empire to claim the nominal leadership among the Hindu rajas of East and 
South India. In order to justify this claim and to strengthen his power, both inside 
and outside of Orissa, he declared the Lord of Puri the Supreme King of his empire. 
In this respect it is most significant that he chose Kaflcipuram, right in the centre of 
the struggle among the Hindu rajas for the imperial heritage, as the suitable place to 
proclaim for the first time his new status as a deputy of the Lord of Puri. And it is 
noteworthy that he combined this proclamation with the announcement of the name 
of his new capital. By calling it “New Benares” he claimed the heritage of Benares 
for his empire, after only few decades ago this holiest city of the Hindus had been 
conquered and desecreted by the Muslims. 

One might have supposed that AnaAgabhima’s ritual policy primarily was 
meant to strengthen his power against the new Muslim power of North India. But 
during his early and successful fights with the Muslim armies of Bengal and the 
Kalacuris in West Orissa he had only once called himself the son of the three main 
deities of Orissa. It was only much later, when the wars with the Muslim Sultans 

•' D. Derret, 1957, p. 114f. 

" i See his GapapeSvaratn inscription at the sea coast near Madulipatnam (Bandar) in the 
Krishna district of 7.4.1231. Ganapati claims to have defeated the king of KaliAga [El, vol. III 
(1894/95), P. 82ff]). 
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had ceased since long and the struggle for the imperial heritage of the Coja empire 
had reached its first culmination that Anangabhlma acknowledged the god or Puri 
as his sovereign (samrdj) and announced to rule under his divine order ( adesa ). The 
date and the circumstances of the dedication of the Orissan empire to the Lord of 
Puri make it, therefore, very probable that Anahgabhlma’s ritual policy was not only 
meant to stengthen the “vertical” legitimation of his power over Central Orissa after 
Cuttack had become the sole capital of the Gahga empire. The dedication of his 
empire to Lord Puru$ottama also seems to have been intended to strengthen 
Anahgabhlma’s ‘'horizontal" legitimation in his struggle with other Hindu RSjas for 
the imrerial heritage. 



Chapter IX 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PRIESTLY POWER: 
THE GANGAVAMSA PERIOD 

c. V. Dash 


BACKGROUND 

Our starting point is a legendary tradition and that will set the tone of what is to 
emerge out of this paper. The tradition is recorded in Ramanuja Divya Caritai} 
According to this tradition Ramanuja, the celebrated South Indian Vai$i)ava saint, 
on his way from North India, came to Puri. He was distressed to see the heterodox 
mode of worship prevalent at the shrine of Lord JagannStha and the lives of the priests 
there. When he attempted to reform both the mode of worship and the lives of the 
priests as prescribed in PiftcarStras with the support of the king, the priests did not 
co-operate. Ramanuja, resolved to conduct the worship according to the P3ncar3tra 
stsyem, appointed a new set of priests. The traditional priests that very night went in 
a body to the shrine of Lord JagannStha and complained against RSmSnuja’s attitude. 
Lord Jagannatha liked the priests and their mode of worship. Therefore, he ordered 
Ramanuja to desist from carrying out his intended reform. But Ramanuja would 
not listen to him. So Lord Jagannatha directed Garuda, his mount, to convey Rama¬ 
nuja during his sleep to Sri Kurmam (Andhra Pradesh). Ramanuja woke up the next 
morning and to his surprise found himself in a different place where Siva, in his 
Lirigam form, was being worshipped. He, being a Vaisnava, could neither worship 
Siva nor could eat any food offered to Siva. He therefore fasted. In the night he was 
told by a ‘divine voice’ that the priests, of that place and he himself had mistaken the 
‘tortoise’ form of Visnu for Siva linga and that he should therefore start the worship 
of Vi$ou-Sri Kurmam forthwith. Ramanuja realised his mistake and started the 
worship of Vi$nu, the real deity of that K$etra, there. 

1 Ramanuja Divya Caritai. quoted in C.R. Srinivas Aiyanger, 1908, pp. (78 fT. 
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This tradition is also found mentioned in Prapaimampta, another traditional 
biographical work on Raminuja by AnantacSrya. 2 It is also briefly recorded in the 
Rajabhoga section of Madaja Pdnji , J the chronicle of the JagannStha temple of Puri, 
which was compiled most probably for the first time in the late sixteenth century or 
later. In it, Ramanuja’s name has not been mentioned and has been substituted by 
the term “Acarya” meaning the Master. There has been an attempt to connect this 
tradition with the Kfspaite mythology and the incident has been placed wrongly 
during the reign of Gajapati Puru$ottama Deva (A. D. 1466-1497). 

Though this tradition glorifies the priests of Puri and supports their cause, it 
seems that it is not entirely a creation of the priests, as in that case it would not have 
found a place in two different traditional biographical works on Ramanuja, i.e., 
Raminuja DivyaCaritii and Prapannampta, because this tradition records Ramanuja’s 
setback. Ramanuja’s visit to Puri is also corroborated by Totadri-matha-guru- 
parampara . 4 The sacred mark painted on the foreheads of Lord Jaganuatha and 
Balabhadra corresponds exactly to the sacred mark painted on the foreheads of the 
members of Ramanuja sect and is supposed to be another iodirect evidence of Rama¬ 
nuja’s visit to Puri.* Though Ramanuja was not one of the Alwars, he had the highest 
respect for them and Ramanuja’s visit to Puri is also indirectly supported by the exis¬ 
tence of the deity Alalnatha in Brahmagiri, 16 mules from Puri.* (The word Alai has 
been derived from the word Ajwar) The name Emara Matha, a matha belonging to the 
Ramanuja sect existing in Puri, is also cited as another evidence in this connection. 
The word Emara, has supposedly been derived from the abbreviated form ( embar ) of 
the Tamil translation ( em-peru-Man-ar ) of Ramanuja’s other name, Manmatha. 7 

Therefore it seems probable that there is some kind of historical basis in this 
tradition besides, of course, elements of free imagination and super-naturalism 
which should not be taken too seriously. It seems that Ramanuja, with the support 
of the then ruling monarch in the control of the Puri tract, tried to introduce 
Brah manic mode of worship at the shrine of Lord Jagannatha in Puri. But the priests 
who were not adept at Brahmanic rites—perhaps because they themselves were to a 
larger part still Non-Brahmins—were unable to adopt it (except painting the sacred 
mark on the forehead of the deity). When RSminuja, determined to carry on his reform 
proposals and engaged a new set of Brahmin priest*, the opposition from the Non- 
Brahmin priests was vehement. Iq the face of their fierce resistance, in spite of the 
possible support of the monarch in control of the Puri tract, Ram&nuja had to 
abandon his attempt The opposition to RSmSnuja was so vehement that RSmanuja 
had to flee during the night. 


- Sec P. Mukhcrji, pp. 27-28. 

3 Mudalu Puriji, pp. 49-50. 

1 S.N. Rajaguru, 1971, Introduction, p. XL1X. 
5 Ibid 

P. Mukhcrji, 1940, p. 27. 

■ Ibid. 
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Once we accept the probable historical basis of the tradition as mentioned 
above we may draw the following hypothetical conclusions: 

1. That Ramanuja—if at all—must have visited Puri prior to his self-banish¬ 
ment in the Hoyasaja kingdom or the adjoining area in 1096 A.D. or thereabout to 
avoid the C6|a persecution under Kulottudga 1 (1070—1118) (see above Kulke, 
chapter 8), i.e. when the later Somavamsls were ruling in the central Orissa 
including the Puri tract. 8 

2. That the later SomavarpsTs were showing some interest in the Puri deity 
resulting in their support to Ramanuja which is significant because it both corrobo¬ 
rates and is corroborated by two other traditions recorded in the Rajabhoga section of 
the Madala Panji. One of these traditions deals with the recovery and re-installation 
of Lord Jagannatha by Yayati KeSari 146 years after the Raktabahu invasion when 
Jagannatha was hidden in a secret place near Sonepur 9 thus associating the Puri deity 
with the family history of the SomavarpsTs. Yayati Kesarl of the Madala Panji tradi¬ 
tion has been identified with Yayati Mahasivagupta I (circa 922-955 A.D.) and the 
historical basis of this tradition has been accepted in the reconstruction of the history 
of the Jagannatha cult. 10 Therefore it is quite likely that after an initial spell of the 
patronage of Brahminical Saivism, necessary from the point of view of consolidation 
of their hold in the coastal Orissa, the Somavamsls revived their interest in the Puri 
deity because of their family association with the same. 11 The other Rajabhoga tradi¬ 
tion says that §iva-Bhuvanesvara ordered one Basudeba (Vasudeva) BahinTpati alias 
Basudeba Ratha to bring Codagahaga, the son of the widow Ganga (goddess Ganga) 
and Siva-Gokarpesvara, from south and make him king of Orissa. Accordingly he 
went to south and iovited Codagahga who came in disguise and occupied Cuttack 
and became king of Orissa. It appears that there was rivalry among the priests of the 
different 77r//w-based sub-regional deities, of-whom Siva-Bhuvanesvara, Visnu-Jagan- 
nltha and DurgS-Viraja were most famous in the coastal Orissa, to acquire a higher 


8 P. Mukberji thinks that Ramanuja visited Orissa between 1122-1137 A.D. See Mukherji, 
1940, p. 28. N.K. Sahu also thinks that Ramanuja visited Orissa after the occupation of central 
Orissa by Codagahga. See N.K. Sahu 1956, vol. II, p. 373. H.K. Mahatab is of same opinion. 
(Mahtab, 1964, vol. I, p. 150). But this is highly improbable as according to all available accounts 
Ramanuja came to Puri on his way back from Kashmir i.e. much before the Cd|a persecution and 
his self-banishment in 1196 A.D, cr thereabout. He must have been too old to undertake such a 
long journey when the self-banishment was over after the death of Kulottuhga C«|a I in 1118 A.D. 
as he was supposed to have been born in 1017 A.D. See in this, connection C.R. Sri Divas Aiyanger, 
1908, p. 178 and A Govindachary, 1906, 142ff. See also S. Krishnaswami Aiyanger (see also above 
Stietencron, chapter 1 and Tripathi, chapter 2). 

* Mddali PMji, pp. 4-6. 

w K.C. Panigrahi, 1961a, pp. 24Jff and K.C. Paoigrahi, 1961b, pp. 26-27 and 14-15. See 
also Kulke above, chapter 8 and Stietencron, chapter 1 for a contrary opinion. 

11 Madala panji, 1940, pp. 21-23. 
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popular epithet Purusottaina-putra , Durga-putra, Rudra-putra’ later used by 
the Orissan kings, 13 sometimes with slight variation, has most probably its origin 
in this rivalry and indicates that the competition for the recognition and patronage 
among the priests of these three deities existed in earlier times and even during 
later Ganga and early Suryavamsa period when the Jagannatha cult was at its heights 
of predominance, the necessity to appease the followers of Siva and Durga was felt. 
Naturally enough, the revived interest of the later SomavaipsTs for the Puri deity, 
which might have been associated with their family history, annoyed the Saivas of 
Bhubaneswara, so long favoured and patronized by the SomavamsTs. There is a clear 
hint in the Rdjabhoga tradition that the last SomavamsI king was no more prepared 
to extend the favour. Therefore it is quite likely that they felt threatened when royal 
favours were withdrawn from them and invited Codagahga, a fellow Saiva and 
devotee of Siva Gokarnesvara of Mahendragiri from south (sec above chapters 3 and 
8) to invade Orissa with promises of help and support against the Somavaihsfs. So 
the Saivas of Bhubaneswara might have played a role in the occupation of Orissan 
throne by Codaganga. 

3. That the Puri deity was indentified with the Brahmanic deity Vi$nu- 
Puru$ottama and Vi$iju-Jagannatha sometime in the late llth century to arouse the 
interest of Ramanuja in its worship. 

4. That the mode of worship of this Puru$ottama-Jagannatha was not yet 
completely Brahmanized and the priests were Non-Brahmins not adept at Brahmanic 
rites. It is corroborated by the fact that even at the present time one comes across 
Non-Brahminic traits in the services of Lord Jagannatha as well as Non-Brahmin 
priests called Daita and Sudha. 

But it is very difficult to explain satisfactorily the later part of the tradition 
where the conversion of the Saivite priests and deity into Vaisnavite priests and deity 
at Sri Kurmam by Ramanuja has been narrated. Sri Kurman was only eight miles 
from the Ganga capital ‘Kalinganagara’ identified with modern Mukhalingam. There¬ 
fore it is unlikely that without the active support of Rajaraja I Devendravarman 
(1070-1078 A.D.) or his son Codaganga, the then monarchs of Kalinganagara, 
Ramanuja could have dared to attempt such a bold venture especially after his 
setback at Puri. But Codaganga’s father was a Saiva and Codaganga was a staunch 
Saiva in his early career and there are reasons to believe that he remained so throug- 
out his life. 14 Moreover, as we have already seen, he was supported by the Saivas 
of Bhubaneswar in his bid to wrest central Orissa from the hands of the later 
SomavamsTs because of the fact that he was a Saiva. Even if we accept for argument’s 
sake that Codaganga changed his faith under the influence of Ramanuja, it seems 
position i.e. the status of the regional deity at the expense of others. 13 The 

11 Sec H. Kulke, above, chapter 7 for clarification of the concepts of sub-regional and 
regional deity. 

13 Kulke above chapter 8, footnote 60. 

14 Kulke above, chapter 8. 
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improbable that he ever supported such a conversion. Perhaps the Vaigpavization 
of Sri KQrmam was of different date and the process of legitimation associated 
Ramanuja’s name with this shrine as he was one of the most famous Vai$nava 
saints. 18 

To sum up, the priests of the rfrrAa-based sub-regional deities of Otissa were 
traditionally very powerful. At least according to the tradition they were not only 
powerful enough to withstand the incursions of the combined forces of the regional 
political power and religious leadership of the stature of Ramanuja but were able to 
influence the political history of the land. The priests of the Puri deity were parti¬ 
cularly very powerful. Against this background, which we reconstructed from 
legendary traditions, an attempt will be made to paint the picture of the evolution 
of the priestly power in Puri on the basis of more reliable historical traditions. 

THE GANGAVAMSA PERIOD 

It could have been very baffling to explain why Codagahga, a member of the Eastern 
Gaflgas who for centuries had remained devoted to Siva GokarpeSvara, after all the 
support he must have got from the £ livas of Bhubaneswar in his imperial design, 
and himself remaining Saiva throughout his life, constructed a huge temple for Vi$iju- 
Jagannltha. But the background already painted above can at least hypothetically 
provide the following answer: 

That Codagahga—shrewd as he was—realised quite early that the Saivas of 
Bhubaneswar were too powerful for him to consolidate his position and reign without 
any interference. His concern in this regard was naturally very great as he might have 
been able to occupy central Orissa with the active support of these Saivas. Therefore, 
guided by the principle of consolidation of his power, he tried to create a counter¬ 
balancing force to the Saivas of Bhubaneswar and shift the religious-cultural capital 
of Orissa from Bhubaneswar to another place thereby diminishing the influence 
Bhubaneswar exercised in the affairs of Orissan politics. At this juncture, the 
JagannStha cult came to him handy. He tried to create a counter-balancing force 
through the patronage of this cult of JagannStha. As shown above by Kulke (chapter 8) 
the construction of gigantic temple for Lord JagannStha was just an act of such 
politically motivated patronage. Codaganga’s suspicion of the Saivas seems to be the 
reason why he shifted the political capital of bis empire to SSrangagarh, 18 a few miles 
north of Bhubaneswar, which was the capital of the later SomavamSls. 17 The further 
shifting of the capital to Cuttack by Anahgabhlma III (circa 1216-12^9 A.D.) must be 
viewed in this light. It is interesting to note that Anahgabhlma III named his capital 
Abhinava VSrSpasI or ’New Varanasi’, a name with a Saivite ring, perhaps to 

18 It appears that in the imperial Gadga praiasti verse no. 10 bas a veiled reference to the 
cult conversion at Sri Kurmam. 

18 1 accept here the views of N.K. Sahu, see (Sahu, 1956, vol. II, p. 373. 

17 Ibid, p. 396, But D.C. Sircar thinks that the capital remained at Jajpur during the 
SomavamSI and early GaOga period. (Sircar, 1962, p. 13). 
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neutralize the Saivite suspicion. But at a later date he erected a temple and installed 
Lord Puru$ottama in his new capital. 1 * 

The immediate decendants of Codagahga continued the active patronage of 
the Jagannatha cult and their motive was perhaps the same as CodagaAga’s, i.e. to 
create a counter-balancing force to the powerful Saivas of Bhubaneswar. The patron¬ 
age took the shapes of: 

(a) making land grants and other gifts to Lord Jagannatha, 1 ’ 

(b) construction of the temples of Jagannatha at the different places of the 
empire,* 0 

(c) accepting Vai$pavism as their personal faith in which the influence of 
Narahari Tlrtha 21 might have played a crucial role, 

(d) accepting Lord Jagannatha as their over-lord which was the climax of 
this trend.** 

The image of the GaAgas as Saivas helped to neutralize the suspicion and ill- 
feeling of the Saivas of Bhubaneswar at the earlier stage of patronage of the 
Jagannatha cult. Moreover the Gangas were much more powerful unlike the weak 
Somavaipfts and their military might and tactical move in shifting their capital to 
places beyond the reach of the Saivas of Bhubaneswar kept them (the Saivas) at bay. 
Whether they liked it or not, they did not know how to alter the royal policy of the 
patronage of the Jagannatha cult. 

The policy of the GaAga kings made the Jagannatha cult gradually popular 
and effectively silenced the voice of the Saiva priests of Bhubaneswar in Orissan 
politics. Not only they lost their influence but for their own survival they had to 
adjust themselves to the new situation created by the popularity of the Jagannatha 

18 NX. Sahu, 1956, vol. II, p. 373 It seems that Sahu based his conclusion on a tradition 
recorded in the RSjabhoga section of Mddald Pdftji. (See Mddald Pdflji, p. 27 in this connection) 
But K.C. Panigrahi provides a completely different reason for the creation of the name “Abhinava 
VdrdrutsV'. He thinks that this name came into vogue during the Somavamgi period as Siva-VJjve- 
ivara was the presiding deity of the place like Siva-Vi$vanatha who is the presiding deity of 
Varanasi i.e. Benaras. See K C. Panigrahi, 1962, p. 39. 

!• This information has been provided by the Rajabhoga section of Mddald Pdfiji , pp. 29-30. 
Also see a section of Mddald Pdftji published in the weekly u $rl Purufottama Kfetra Ddru Brahma 
Murti Avatdra” and preserved in the Gopitirtha Matha, Bhubaneswar which provides much 
more detailed informations. 

20 Ananta-Vasudeva temple of Bhubaneswar is the only existing Jagannatha temple of this 
period. From Nagari plates of Anahgabhiraa 111 we come to know that he constructed another 
temple for Puru$ottama in Cuttack which was also perhaps a Jagannatha temple. (Epigraphia 
Indica vol. XXVII pan V and VI) This temple is not existing at the moment. It is likely that 
some such temples once existed (See above Kulke, chapter 8). 

81 H.K. Mahatab, 1964, vol. I, pp. 179ff. See also N, Ramesan, 1962, pp. 150ff. 

82 D.C. Sircar, 1946; See also Kulke, chapter 8. 
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cult.'* Accepting Lord Jagann&tha as their over-lord and vesting the sovereignty in 
him the Ganga monarchs emphatically declared the triumph of the JagannStba cult 
over the Bhubaneswar based Saivism and their freedom from the influence of the 
latter. 

The royal patronage enhanced the popularity and influence of the Jagannfltha 
cult rapidly With it the prestige, position and power of the priests of Lord Jagan¬ 
natha—who were originally Non-Brahmins—grew. But at the same time the growing 
popularity and influence ;of the JagannStha cult, ironically enough, threatened to 
undermine the position of (jhese priests. As the name and fame of Jagannatha spread 
beyond the border of the ; Ganga empire, pilgrims from all over India started visiting 
Puri and they expected a Bjrahmanical shrine, i.e. a Brahmanic deity worshipped by 
the Brahmin priests io accordance with the Brahmanical mode of worship. To satisfy 
the feelings of these pilgrims it became imperative to strengthen the Brahmanical 
elements in the cult. It may be mentioned here that a group of scholars led by 
Sayapacarya while commenting on Rgveda (circa 1370 A.D.) made a reference to 
Puru$ottama-Jagannatha of Puri in contrast to “Rgarthadlpika” 24 commentary by 
Venkata Madhava (written circa 950 A.D.) which is quite significant, because it 
suggested all-India Brahmanic recognition of Lord Jagannatha. This Brahmanic 
acceptance of Lord Jagannatha pre-supposed Brahminization of the shrine which must 
have taken place between the 10th and 14th century A.D. The Brahmanic version 
of the Indradyumna legends as found in the different Sanskrit Purartas written between 
1312 to 1370 A.D. 2 * suggests again that the process of Brahminization, with its 
corollary appointment of the Brahmin priests started prior to that date. It seems 
therefore that the appointment of new Brahmin priests gained momentum not later 
than the late thirteenth century. This is indirectly corroborated by the account of 
Anafigabhima III (c. 1216-1239 A.D.) as recorded in the Rajabhoga section of Madajd 
Pahji , 2e 

The appointment of new Brahmin priests gradually threatened to undermine 
the position of the non-Brahmin priests and they were in a fix. Neither they could 
resist the appointment of the Brahmin priests (for the fear of losing all-India Brahmanic 
acceptance of their cult and consequently their position and power) nor they could 
welcome the Brahmin priests with out-stretched hands (as it spelled the increasing 
dominance of the Brahmin priests in the affairs of the cult, hence their doom). They 
were prepared to make the best of things and had to recognise—perhaps unwillingly— 
the priestly status of the Brahmin priests in the cult of Jagannatha. 

It may also be mentioned here that accepting Lord Jagannatha as their 
over-lord and placing their kingdom in his “ Sdmrdjya " (empire) placed the Gafiga 

s» See K.C. Panigrahi, 1961a, pp. 257ff. 

*« Rgveda, 10th Maodala, 155th Sukta, 3rd Mantra, (Vaidika Samiodhana Map<Jala, Poona 
vol. IV, p. 840) quoted in B.M. Padhi, 1957, p. 27 and R. Geib, 1975, p. 132, 

*• R. Geib, 1975 aod below Kulke, chapter 11. 

24 Madam Panji, pp. 27-34. 
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kings—perhaps without their complete comprehension in the beginning—under the 
influence of the priests of the Jagann&tha temple. Not only at the religious level of 
their power but also at the executive-cum-political level of their existence—which 
was the real source of their power hence primary in nature—were they made sub¬ 
ordinate to the priests as they (the priests) were spokesmen of Lord JagannStha who 
was the 'Sovereign Lord’, at least, theoretically. The whole picture now underwent 
a transformation and the position of the kings became lower at least theoretically in 
comparison to the elevated position of the priests who assumed the role of spokes¬ 
men for the Sovereign Lord JagannStha. 

The later Gahgas, especially Narasiipha IV (1377/78—1413/14 A.D.) and 
BhSnudeva IV (1413/14—35 A.D.), it seems, became aware of the danger from the 
priests. They tried their best to take counter-measures which consisted of: 

(a) switching back to Saivism in matters of personal faith and 

(b) trying to control the temple administration and, through it, the priests. 


We know the family history of the Gahgas (Gahga Praiasti) from nine different 
copper plate inscriptions so far discovered. Out of these two copper plate inscriptions 
i.e. Dasagoba plates by RSjaraja III (1198/9—1212/8 A.D.) and Nagari plates by 
Anahgabhlma III (c. 1216—1238/9 A.D.) belonging to the early Gahga period do not 
concern us here. Out of the rest belonging to the late Gahga period, Narasiipha II 
(1278/9—1308/9 A.D.) in his Alalpur, Kendupatana and Asankhali plates, Bhinudeva 
II (1308/9—1327/8 A D.) in his Panjabi Mafha plates and Bhinudhva HI (1352/3— 
1377/8 A D.) in his Kujanga plates had started their family history with an invocation 
to NSrSyapa” indicating Vai?pavism as their personal faith. But Narasiipha IV 
(1377/8—1413/4 A.D.) suddenly changed this tradition and in his Kenduli and 
Sahkarhnanda Ma(ha plates started the family history with an invocation to Siva. 


Narasiipha II (1278/9-1308/9 A.D.) 


Alalpur plates 

Oip Namo NarSyapSya 

Kendupatana plates (3) 

Oip Namo NSrftyapSya 

Asankhali plates 

Oip Namo NSrayapSya 

Bhinudeva II (1308/9—1327/8 A.D.) 


Panjabi Ma(ha plates 

Oip Namo NSriyapSya 

Narasiipha III (1327/8—1352/3 A.D.) 


Bh&nudcva III (1352/3 —1377/8 A.D.) 


Kujanga plates 

Oip Namo NSrSyapSya 


Narasiipha IV (1377/8-1413/4 A.D.) 
Kenduli plates 
SahkarSnanda Ma(ha plates 


Oip Namab Sivhya 
Oip Namab SivSya 


n S.N. Rajaguru, 1956, p. 4 fn. and 1966, p. 11, 
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This is very significant. Gangas who were Saivas for centuries had switched 
over the Vai$pavism sometime after the conquest of Orissa proper by Codagafiga in 
their zeal to patronize the Jagannatha cult. But it seems, Narasirpha IV switched back 
to Saiva fold. It has also been observed that the later Gangas were not prepared any 
more to accept the overlordship of Lord Jagannatha and to rule as his deputy. 2 ' These 
were—it seems—reactions to the influential position of the priests of the Jagannatha 
temple. It seems also that the later Gangas tried to control the temple or cult adminis¬ 
tration as a counter-measure to priestly influence and power. But it was already too 
late and the priests were not willing to part with their power and position, their 
influence and freedom of action. They were not prepared to allow the kings 
to meddle with the administration of the temple. To the attempts of the kings 
to control the priests, among whom the non-Brahmin priests must have been quite 
dominant, their reaction was very sharp. A legendary tradition recorded in Rajabhoga 
provides evidence to that effect. 

According to this tradition once king Nibsankabhanu Deva of the Ganga 
dynasty came to visit Lord Jagannatha. The worshipper ( pasupajaka ) found nothing 
to give the king as oblation because there were neither flower nor tulasi on the body 
of Jagannatha. There was a garland of dayana flower on the head of this priest 
worshipper. He brought it from his head secretly and gave it to the king as obla¬ 
tion. The king found a hair in the oblation of flower garland and became sus¬ 
picious. He enquired how it was possible to find a hair in the oblated flower 
garland. The priest became nervous and replied that there were hair on the head 
of Lord Jagannatha. On hearing this the king got angry and got the priest taken into 
custody and ordered him to show the hair on the head of Lord Jagannatha. (In fact 
there are no hair on the bead of Lord Jagannatha.) Lord Jagannatha knew the ner¬ 
vousness of the priest and ordered the king in a dream, “Why do you trouble the 
priest ( sevaka )? You yourself will see the hair on my head at the time of morning 
decoration.” The King woke up and came to darsana at the time of morning deco¬ 
ration. He saw hair hanging from the head of Lord Jagannatha. He was surprised 
and rolled at the feet of Lord Jagannatha. He then got the priest released from the 
custody and made best efforts to console him. 2 ' 

Though this is at best a priestly tradition, the historical basis of this tradition 
cannot be ruled out. Leaving aside the supernatural element in it, i.e. the interven¬ 
tion of Lord Jagannatha supporting the cause of the priests, the beginning and the 
concluding parts of the tradition, i.e. the initial interference of the king in the affair 
of the JagannStha cult and the end of this interference under pressure seems to be 
true.* 4 The pressure in fact comes from the priests, but in the name of Lord Jagan- 
n&tba. Incidentally the term pasupalaka, designation of a section of priests in the 

See Kulke, below chapter It. 

t» Mada/a P&ftji, p. 39. This legend is also mentioned in "Dirtfhyati Bhakti" a late century 
poetical work by Rama Das, 'Oth Adhyaya and In Gopitirtha Math Manuscript. 

30 See in this connection G.N. Dash, 1976. 
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temple figures as early as in an inscription of Cotjaganga of the year 1114/1115 A.D. 
where it is mentioned as ''pai&palaka" . 31 These priests, existing at very early times, 
seem to be non-Brahmin priests. Nifriafika Bhfinudeva of this tradition can be identi¬ 
fied with Bhflnudeva IV, the last GaAga king.* 2 Even if, for argument’s sake, we do 
not accept the historical basis of this tradition, the functional analysis of this tra* 
dition leads us more or less to the same conclusion, i.e. the tradition was created and 
used by the priests to put a full stop to the interference of the later GaAgas in the 
cult affairs. In other words the later GaAgas tried to interfere in the cult affairs and 
the priests resisted it vehemently using the name of Lord Jagannatha who was de¬ 
picted as the supporter of the cause of the priests. It must be pointed out here that 
ih contrast to pre-GaAga phase—when the Orissan king seems not to have played an 
active role in controlling the priests but limited his activities to the support given to 
Rimfinuja—in this phase the king personally spearheads the attack against the 
priests. 

In Oriya MahSbharata, written by S£ra|a Dasa during the reign of Kapi- 
(endra Deva (1435—1466 A.D.) the founder of the SQrya dynasty, we find the non- 
Brahminic version of the Indradyumna legend 3 ’ in contrast to the Brahminic version 
of the same found in different Sanskrit PurSpic texts mentioned earlier. It appears that 
in this non-Brahminic version of the Indradyumna legend writted by 'Sfldramuni', 
the non-Brahmin and the Brahmin priests of Lord Jagannatha have been represent¬ 
ed by Sahara Jara u and Brahmin Pasu 3t respectively. King Indradyumna and king 
G&lava alias Gila Madhaba (Sk. Madhava) have represented the Orissan kings. The 
reactions of the Non-Brahmin priests to the appointment of the Brahmin priests on 
the one hand and to the interference of the Orissan kings in the temple administra¬ 
tion on the other during the later GaAga period have found reflection in it. At the 
same time, it seeks to define the hierarchical position of these three groups (i.e. 
the non-Brahmin priests, the Brahmin priests, and the Orissan kings) in terms of 
Lord Jagannatha’s preference from the point of view of the non-Brahmin priests, 
in the account of the securing of the holy log ( diru ). According to this account when 

31 D.C. Sircar, 1959, p. 18) and p. 18S. 

33 According to a tradition recorded in “ Bhokti BhOgaraia" by Jivadeva written in 15i0 A.D. 
during the reign of PratSparudra, NibiaAkabhanu happens to be the last of OaAga kings, i.e. 
BhSnudeva IV. See "Bhaktibhdgavata" quoted in P. Acharya, 1969, p. 110 and also D.C. Sircar, 
1962, p. 14. For identification of NibiaAka Bhsnu with Bbanudeva IV see S.N. Rajaguru, 1935-56. 

33 Mahobharata by Sara|S DSsa, Mufall Parba Adhy. 8-12. ed. by A.B. Mohanty. 

34 “JOha se sarjand kola deba dhata 

JdrO Sahara bamSa hoile daita" ( Mufall parba, 12,106) 

Translation: It was what god Brahma decided that the deceodants of Sahara Jars had become 
Daitas, i.e. a section of the Non-Brahmin priests in the Jagannatha temple. 

33 “Basu brdhmana bamSa karibdka ptijO 

Yehi eka prastoba bdkya mdgila Indradyumna raja" ( Mufall parba, 12./53) 

Translation: King Indradyumna proposed that let the descendants of the Brahmin Basu continue to 
worship Lord Jagannatha as priects. 
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king Indradyumna noticed the daru in the 'Rohirti Kuruja' he engaged people to lift 
it out of the kunfla. But the daru was so heavy that they were unsuccessful. 8 * Indra¬ 
dyumna was despaired and did not know wbat to do. Then Lord JagannStha told him 
in a dream that only Sahara Jfir& and the Brahmin Basu would be able to lift it as 
it 17 was not merely a log but the pintjia, > the very body of Kf$pa himself. Then king 
Indradyumna entreated both Sahara JarS and Brahmin Basu to help him in lifting 
the ddru. When the daru was lifted the Sahara could lift it easily while the Brahmin 
could lift it with difficulty .** This is suggestive. The log-lifting capability is the 
measuring-rod to determine a group’s (out of the three groups mentioned earlier) 
relative proximity to Lord Jagannatha and its position in the cult hierarchy. There¬ 
fore it has been implied that the Non-Brahmin priests are nearest to Lord JagannStha 
and hence have the highest position in the cult hierarchy. In contrast the Brahmin 
priests have occupied the middle position and the lowest position has been assigned 
to the Orissan kings. 

The claim of the non-Brahmin priests for a higher position than that of the 
Orissan kings in the cult hierarchy is also evident in another section of the same 
Indradyumna legend in the work of Saraja Dasa. King Galava, under the suspicion 
that the Sabaras had concealed the Nila Madhaba (Sk. Madhava), killed many Sabaras. 
In consequence the Lord equating the Sabaras with his sons cursed that the line( vamsa) 
of GSIava will be completely extinct despite the fact that he was a devotee. 88 This is 
again significant. Furthermore king Galava faced defeat at the hands of Sahara Jara. 
These are evidences to the claims of superiority of the non-Brahmin priests vis-a-vis 
the kings of Orissa. To follow the narrative of Saraja Dasa further, king G&lava, 
after the defeat at the hands of the Sahara Jara, prayed to the Lord to protect him. 
The Lord came to his rescue and addressing him said, ‘'Come o* king, let me surren¬ 
der you to the Sahara Jara so that the enmity between both of you will come to an 
end.” 40 Saying thus the Lord took king GSIava with him to Sahara JarS and made 
them friends. This portion of the narrative says in as many words about the power- 
struggle existing between the non-Brahmin priests and the Orissan kings and clearly 
hints at the demand of the priests that the struggle for power would come to an end 
if and when the kings surrendered to the priests and accepted their superiority in the 

30 “. . . meru parbata Jdpipa sehu garu 
kahari balehe se na calal daru" (Mufall parba 12, 96) 

37 "sama rdffra Idgile nudribe ehaku call 

JOrd Sahara Basu brdhmapa p&raiul je toli" (Mu fall parba, 12,100) 

38 " brahma na atje tdial Sahara ait ufhai 

Srt Kffna djhdre se uea kanif(hai" (Mufali parba, 9, 93) 

** “ MOdhaba boile raja tu manda kpya kalu 
Sahara putt ram a mora klmpdt mdilu,' 

“mama bhagatatiku kalu ihiAgdsa 

ahe Gdlaba rdjd tora na rahlba bamia." (Mufali parba, 9, S3) 

40 “dsa asa Gdlaba rOJO tote Jdrdku samarpu 
tOhOra tohara Oujemante nohibdka ripu“ (Mufall parba, 9, 85) 
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cult hierarchy. The above conclusion seems plausible in view of the enthusiasm of 
S8ra|S DSsa to narrate contemporary events in the garb of mythology. 41 

Thus this was a crucial phase in the evolution of the priestly power. Though 
priests were already dominant, they were not united and the Brahmin and the Non- 
Brahmin priests were at loggerheads. They were nervous and used the name of Lord 
Jagannatha as a defensive measure whenever they were cornered.. The Orissan kings 
i.e. the later Gangas were aggressive in their relationship with the priests trying to 
control the priests and interfere in the temple affairs. The final outcome was far from 
certain. But this scene changed dramatically for the advantage of the priests and the 
usurpation of the Gafiga throne by Kapilendra signalled this change. This is proposed 
to be discussed at a subsequent stage where an effort will be made to show that the 
usurpation was the turning point in the evolution of the priestly power. 


41 See K.C. Panigrahi, 1958, and 1976 for such instances. 
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THE FORMATION OF THE JAGANNATHA TRIAD 
A. Eschmann, H. Kulke, G. C. Tripaihi 


THE PROBLEM 

Several problems of the early history of the Jagannatha cult have been dealt with in 
the previous chapters. Regarding the Jagannatha figures, it could be shown that the 
great Puri temple was not built for three, but only for two figures and that these two 
figures themselves—Jagannatha and Subhadra—were the result of a development 
which has been analysed as Hinduization. The establishment of the Jagannatha triad as 
it is worshipped today, must thus have happened at a definite moment of the develop¬ 
ment of the cult. It was closely connected with the political importance which the cult 
gradually acquired and can only be analysed viewed against the general course of 
history of religions in Orissa. The present chapter is an attempt to offer a hypothesis 
for the development of the Jagannatha cult from the . very beginning up to the moment, 
when the Triad was established. It is the result of constant discussions over years, 
and represents their latest state, but certainly not the final one. Research in this 
particularly difficult and involved problem will continue and may bring new results. 

We have therefore not attempted to force a solution on such points, which are 
still very doubtful. The differences of opinion between this article and others, show 
the complexity of the problems which we did not want to withhold from the reader. 
We have therefore discussed at length mainly those problems which are either contro¬ 
versial or have not been fully considered elsewhere in this volume. 

NARASIMHA IN THE CULT OF JAGANNATHA-PURU$OTTAMA 

It has been shown that Jagannatha was interpreted in several different ways, the main 
interpretations being an identification with Puru$ottama, with Kr$na and a close 
identification with Narasimha (see Tripathi, ch. 2, 13, 23). The peculiar shape of the 
wooden image, which cannot at once iconographically be identified as a certain 
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deity, facilitates the application of different interpretations and this possibility proved 
to be a considerable asset to the Jagann&tha cult, as shall be seen. 

Already around A.C. 1300 we find evidence to the fact that the statues in the 
JagannStha temple were regarded—at least in some circles of the temple priests—as 
the manifestations of an original primordial Narasiipha. The Purufottama Mdha- 
tmya of the Skanda Purina , the earliest comprehensive text on JagannStha, narrates 1 
that when Brahma, the divine priest, consecrated the images, their present form 
vanished. One beholds with awe, instead of the wooden statues, the god Narasimha 
in a furious and violent mood. Through the numerous flames coming out of his body 
he looks like Rudra in form of the all-consuming fire at the time of the dissolution 
(i kOlagnirudra. ) swallowing the worlds. Indradyumna is astonished at this and 
asks Brahma, why the four images which have been brought to the temple on the 
chariots have suddenly disappeared. A divine voice had told him, that he would 
establish four wooden statues of Vifnu on the Ratnavedl. But now only one 
deity, namely Narasiipha in this form, seems to be sitting on the dais. Indradyumna 
asks, “Is it an illusion or a reality?" 2 Brahman answers, “O king, the original 
image ( adyd miirtib) of the Exalted One (Bhagavat) [in this k$etra?] is [or was] in the 
form of Narasimha. This wooden statue has [now] been revealed to you through my 
favour by NSrayana himself Do not think, o tiger among the kings, that it is an idol. 
It is the highest Brahman itself.” 3 

The identity between Jagannltha and Narasimha is further emphasised by the 
fact that Brahman advises Indradyumna to worship Jagannatha with the MantrarSja- 
Nrsimha-Mantra. “There has never been nor will ever be a mantra more effective 
than this. Worshipped with this mantra, Vi$pu is immediately pleased." 4 Brahman 
then draws the Nrsimha-Yantro (cakrabjamandaia) and letting Indradyumna sit on 
it, initiates him into Narasiqiha’s mantraraja and explains its importance and the 

1 Purufottama Mihitmya of Skanda Purina, 27. 98 to 29. 4. 

! yajMnte tidriam rupam babhira dirunirmitam/ 
rathastham bhagavin eva prisbdintar nyaveiayat // 
mint aha pBrvam vipl si gaganintarUi tadi / 
apauruftyatarupi eaturmurtir bhavtfyatlll 
idintm eka evisau drfyate supratlflhltabl 
miyi vi lattvam athavi tattvato vada me prabhol/ 

Adby 28,34-36 

* idyi murtir bhagavato naraslmhikrtir nrpaj 
niriyanena prathili madanugrahatas tvaytll 
diravl murtir efetl pratimibuddhlr atra vail 
mi bhut te nrpaiirdula parabrahmikftis tv iyamll 
Adhy. 28,27ed-29ab. 

4 anena mantrarijena vifpum enam samareaya/ 
nitah paratars mantro na bhuto na bhavtfyatlll 
anenibhyarctto vlftmh prito bhavati talk/anil 11 
Adhy. 28, 32cd-$3. 
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extraordinary efficacy.* After Indradyumna has received the Mantra, he has a vision 
of Narasiipha, this time in his benign aspect as Yogi-Narasimha. The god is seated 
in the centre of his yantra-lotus of 32 petals with his hands on his knees in. the. 
posture of a yogin. In his lap sits Lak$ml. He looks towards her and laughs loudly. 
On bis back is Balabbadra, (i.e., Se$a) the serpent holding his thousand hoods like'an 
umbrella over Narasiipba’s head. “The king becomes very happy seeing Purusottama 
in this from.”* 

Judging from the texts only, this incident of the worship of JagannStha with 
the mantra of Narasiipha as well as other texts emphasizing Narasiipha could be looked 
at as an interpolation, a priestly speculation of an author with strong devotional 
leanings towards Narasiipha. 6 7 If we consider the role of the Narasimha mantra in 
the ritual and the cult of Jagannatha however, such an interpretation is hardly 
possible. 

The vision of Narasiipha at the very moment when the Jagannatha figures 
are consecrated and the subsequent revelation of the mantraraja, gains a new signifi¬ 
cance when compared with the factual ritual of consecration as it is still carried out. 
One of the most striking features of the Navakalevara ritual is the role which 
Narasiipha plays in this ritual. It is Narasiipha, not Purusottama, Krsna or any 
other Vai$nava deity associated with Jagannatha as Vasudeva, who is the presiding 
deity of the whole ceremony. As shall be shown (ch.13), Narasiipha is the presiding 
deity of both the parts of the Navakalevara ritual; the vanayaga (“forest sacrifice”) 
and the pratisfha (“consecration”). 

Even the most important rite of the Prati$tha ceremony, namely nyasa 
(“placement”), which “charges” the image with the character of the deity it repre¬ 
sents, is carried out mainly with the mantraraja of Narasiipha. Till the darus assume 
the shapes of the four Jagannatha deities they are consistently considered, treated 
and worshipped as Narasimha. The fact that the individual mantras of the four gods 
are used only incidentally and in a very limited number towards the end of the respec¬ 
tive rituals, demonstrates their subsidiary nature and conveys the impression that they 
have been added later. 

Navakalevara is a very secret ceremony. Its ritual is zealously guarded and 
known only to those who are directly concerned with it. And even they do not know 
the details of all the rites, but only of those which they actually perform. Even the 
record of the details of the various festivals of the Jagannatha temple, issued in 
1953-54 by the Government of Orissa, has respected the confidential nature of this 
ritual by not describing its particulars. This statement explains why Navakalevara is 
not mentioned in older texts: because it was so secret. 

The use of the Narasiipha-Mantrar&ja, referred to by the Purusottama Mahutmya, 
is corroborated not only by the Navakalevara ritual. It is mentioned also in the older 

6 Adhy. 28,19cd-24. 

• prajaharfo nrpo drffv& t&dfiam purufottamamj / For the whole, see Adhy. ^8, 27-32 ab. 

7 cf. Oeib, 1975. p. 101 IT. 
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Oriya sources which owe their origin to the activities of the historically conscious 
scribes ( [karanas] ) of the temple. The Rajabhoga, an unpublished manuscript compi¬ 
led most probably towards the middle of the 17th century by the Deulakarapas of 
Puri, incorporates very old traditional material which stood at their disposal at that 
time. This manuscript while describing the duties of the different sevakas of the 
temple 8 mentions that the three Pujaparujas (pdlia parted) have to worship the 
deities Balabhadra, Jagannatha and Subhadra during the time of the three main pujds 
(Uni dhupare) with the Vasudeva-the Mantraraja of Narasiipha and the Bhuban- 
eSvari-mantras respectively.* 

It is the first reference in the seva section of the Rajabhoga which is of 
the greatest interest in the present context. It can be taken as an absolute 
proof for the use of the Narasiipha Mantraraja in the Jagannatha-Puja. The 
details of the individual rights and duties of the sevakas of the temple have been 
meticulously recorded by the karanas of the. temple who were often approached to 
utter a final verdict on the duties etc. of these sevakas on the basis of the old texts 
in their custody. It seems highly improbable that such important texts (known also 
as Mada/d Pahjls) which were used as manuals, should have recorded the fact that 
the Puja panda of Jagannatha worships him with the Narasiipha Mantraraja had it 
not been the practice of the day. Thus we find here a reference to the worship of 
Jagannatha as Narasiipha, which probably dates back to the time before Gajapati 
Puru$ottamadeva (second half of the I 5th century) since the authorship of the Gopa- 
larcanavidhl. the earliest known Puja manual of Jagannatha, is ascribed to him and 
this Puja manual already treats Jagannatha as Kj-$na, the beloved of gopls, and no 
more as Narasiipha. 

The mention of the worship of Jagannatha as Narasiipha with the mantraraja 
in both these texts, the Purufottama Mahatmya and the Rajabhoga shows clearly that 
in the 13th and even in the 14th as well as perhaps the 16th centuries the people, or at 
least some groups of people, still considered Jagannatha to be Narasiipha. This is 
corroborated by the fact that even today in some instances a Jagannatha figure is 
wonhipped as Narasiipha. 

Thus Jagannitha was Narasiipha as well as Kr$pa around 1300. As to the 
question which one is the older aspect, there can only be one answer: Narasiipha. The 
testimony of the ceremony of Navakalevara, especially the rites of fire sacrifice and 
the consecration of the images, point unmistakably to that fact. The rites and rituals 

8 p. 186 of the paper transcript of the text. 

* e ttnl dhupare shphdsona upare pUfha midi fodaiopaedrardjopaedra vtdhtre dvddatdkfara 
mature irlbalarOma devaipku puja kariba, mantraraja mantre irtjagannOthadevamku puja karlba . .. 

A similar reference occun elsewhere in the same text (paper transcript p. 18) in the Indra- 
dyurana legend where the king is advised by Brahma to worship Balabhadra with the Vtsudeva- 
mantra, Jagannatha with the Mantraraja-N(*imha mantra, Subhadra with the Bhuvaneivari mantra 
etc. This passage, however, needs not reflea a contemporary practice, since it shows a great influence 
of the Pur. Mah. in the version of the Skanda PurOpa where Brahma gives the same advice to 
Indradyumna. 
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of Navakalevara represent an old and uninterrupted tradition since they are kept 
secret, take place only once in a while and are performed by very orthodox people, 
the Brahmins and the Daitas. Had not Jagannatha once really been Narasirpha, it 
would have neither been possible nor acceptable to the priests to apply and use 
almost exclusively Narasirpha Mantras for this ceremony. 

The deity worshipped as Narasirpha and Kr$na was known as Puru$ottama. And 
indeed the concept of Purusottama constitutes a link between the iconological charac¬ 
ter of the two deities. Both Narasirpha and Purusottama are two Vi$nuitc deities endo¬ 
wed with Tantric-Saktic characteristics, and could thus be gradually combined. Narasi¬ 
rpha incorporates both sides of a Tantric deity: the “furious” (ugra) element of a viol¬ 
ent deity which will also bestow material benefits on her believer, and, in his close relat¬ 
ionship to LaksmT. the erotic aspect. The importance of this last mentioned erotic aspect 
of Narasirpha in Orissa should, in no way, be underestimated. That the concept of Laks- 
ml-Nrsimha (i.e. LaksmT sitting on the left thigh of a furious looking Nfsirpha) pla¬ 
yed an important role in the religious life of the people after 1100 A C., is proved 
by the fact that it was found necessary to build a temple for the deity Lak$ml-Nrsirpha 
in the Saivite temple of Lingaraja in Bhubaneswar. The Lak$mt-Nrsirpha Temple in 
the Lingaraja compound is one of the most important shrines and contains a beauti¬ 
fully carved statue of black chlorite of the divine couple. The first tantric aspect (furio¬ 
usness) of Narasirpha and his importance in popular religion enables him to be an 
agent of Hinduization. being associated and identified with “furious” aboriginal deities. 
The erotic aspect of Narasirpha brings him close to Purusottama as the other Vi$puite 
deity with strong erotic-tantric character. Purusottama cannot be thought of without 
his consort Kamala, their sporting together is an integral part of the Purusottama 
mythology. Inscriptions suggest that Narasirpha was significantly identified with both 
concepts: Purusottama as a definite deity of tantric character (see ch. 2 above), and 
Purusottama as the "supreme”, as a name for Vi$nu in his Visvarflpa. 

Once the deity of Puri was identified as Purusottama in both these aspects, he 
could also be looked at as a further aspect of Purusottama, as KsfQa, who is Puruso¬ 
ttama in these two aspects, both as a lover and as the highest form of Vispu. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE JAGANNATHA FIGURE 
It has been shown that the Jagannatha figures are the typical outcome of a 
process of Hinduization where uniconical symbols of aboriginal religions as posts and 
stones are combined with a Hindu deity and at a certain stage of intensive Hinduiza¬ 
tion changed in their iconography such as to represent a rudimentary anthropomor¬ 
phic image. There are only a certain number of Hindu deities which can play a role 
in the primary stage of Hinduization, namely those, whose character shows a certain 
affinity to tribal deities. For the origin of Jagannatha two possibilities for such an 
initial identification have been suggested; with Siva in his aspect as Ekapida Bhairava 
and with Narasiipha. 10 The identification with Narasirpha can easily be related to the 

10 See above Eschmann, Vaifnava Typology, ch. 5 and v. Stietencron, The Saint Component. 

eh. 6 
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elements of the Jagannatha theology just surveyed, which does indeed identify him with 
Narasiipha. 

As von Stietencron has shown, two main reasons are in favour of an identifi¬ 
cation with Siva-Bhairava-Ekapada being the beginning of the Jagannatha figure. 
Early images of this Ekapada murti are found in Orissa and do indeed considerably 
resemble the earliest known sculpture of Jagannatha (see fig. 38 and fig. 58) and further, 
such an identification would fit well in an early stage of History of Religions in 
Orissa when Sivaism was predominant. 

But the idea that the Jagannatha figure developed from an identification with 
Siva Bhairava presents considerable ritual problems: how should an image worshipped 
as Siva be converted into a Vi$nuite deity? Moreover, when should this Visnuization 
have taken place? Yayati I who gave the first royal patronage to the Jagannatha 
cult, belonged to a Saiva dynasty. Codaganga, who constructed the great temple, 
declared himself to be Saiva. Why should these kings undertake or reinforce the 
Visnuization of a Saiva deity? 

The discussion of Jagannatha's origin is focused on two main controversial 
problems: a) since when one thinks, that the Narasimha worship existed in Orissa, 
and b) whether one can assume that Hinduization could be enacted also in times of 
Saiva predominance through the identification of a tribal deity with Narasimha who 
is mainly a Visnuite god. The solution of these two problems is mainly a question of 
interpretation. It has been fully discussed above and may therefore be briefly 
summarized here. 

The worship of Narasiipha was popular in the South from ancient times 
onwards. One of the oldest Narasirpha figures has been discovered in coastal Andhra 
Pradesh. It shows Narasiipha in a fully theriomorphic form, related to his girija 
aspect where he is considered as “hillborn”. This concept of a hillborn, dangerous 
deity plays an important role in Hinduization and is certainly older than the theology 
of RSmanuja. Because of the popularity and the antiquity of the Narasiipha wor¬ 
ship in the South we may assume that it was brought to Central Orissa with the 
first wave of Vi$puism. The worship of Narasiipha was acknowledged by Sivaism. 
Had it not been the case, it would have been impossible to construct and dedicate 
one of the most imposing shrines of the Lingaraja temple in Bhubaneshwar to the deity 
Lak$mi-Narasimha. Sivait myths depict Siva as incorporating Narasimha and thus 
sanction his worship. The Siiphanatha temple is an early example of such an integ¬ 
rated worship in Orissa. Narasiipha, namely a figure with a lion head, is depicted 
as being in reality Siva, holding a trident (see fig. 55) and associated with a tribal 
cult. 

The worship of Narasiipha thus continued in Orissa under Saiva auspices 
and may perhaps even have been emphasized on the level of popular religion, because 
Narasiipha could be worshipped by both, Saivas and Vai$navas. The predominance 
of a certain religion acts on the level of “High Religion”, expressed in temples built 
by kings. But such a predominance does not necessarily affect the level of popular 
religion on which Hinduization usually acts. 
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There is no definite terminus post quern for the moment when an aboriginal 
post was changed into the Jagannatha figure. It was probably during those centu¬ 
ries when Saivism was predominant in Coastal Orissa, though it might have been 
even earlier. However, the process of Hinduization which led to the establishment of 
this figure, was certainly a slow one and acted on the level of popular religion. 

On this level, an identification of a tribal deity with Narasimha was possible 
also in times of Saiva predominance. The identification with Narasimha is corrobo¬ 
rated by the theology of Jagann§tha as a Vi$nuite deity and his identity with Nara- 
siqiha at the moment of the consecration of his murti . 

As Vi$nuism is more exclusive than Sivaism, it is difficult to see how a deity 
originally worshipped as Bhairava should have been incorporated into Visnuism. 
But the opposite is easily possible. Narasirpha was not only incorporated into 
Sivaism, but also associated with Bhairava. Thus it seems probable, as has also been 
suggested by v. Stietencron, that the original Jagannatha figure, though ritually and 
iconographically identified with Narasimha was simultaneously worshipped or at 
least referred to by other groups as Bhairava-Ekapada. The sculptures of Bhairava 
Ekapada may thus be a Saiva acknowledgement on the level of Saiva High Religion 
of the wooden Jagannatha-Narasiipha. 11 

We are thus led to assume that the Jagannatha figure developed from the 
identification of a tribal deity represented through a wooden post with Narasimha. 
Narasimha’s popular iconography, a head with arms, was added to the aboriginal 
post, as it can still be observed in other Hinduized cults. The original cult, which 
was thus “developed”, must have belonged to that tribal substratum which practises 
the ritual of renewal. 

With the establishment of the figure of Jagannatha-Narasimha, and possibly 
also that of Laksml-Subhadra, the cult must have achieved a rudimentary stage of 
temple worship. As we have seen in recent examples, the establishment of figures 
whose iconography is Hinduized, is usually connected with the development of the 
ritual to such a stage where it fulfils at least some of the conditions of temple wor¬ 
ship: regular daily pujd , recognition by all castes and more than local importance. 
Mostly it is the first two conditions which are first of all attained. This stage marks 
the decision of a very important question, namely the nature of the main image. It 
has been assumed, that at a certain stage the Jagannatha cult included both: a 
“real” murti, namely a stone Vasudeva image, and the wooden figures. 1 ’ But this is 
unlikely as compared to the usual typology of Hinduization. 

Once the original symbol has been anthropomorphized, so to speak, been 

11 One could perhaps even go as far as to assume, that the conical shape of the Jagannatha 
figure represented in Konarak was indeed taken over from the Saiva model of Bhairava Ekapada. 
The assumption, that the Jagannatha figure was developed altogether from a combination of an 
aboriginal post with Bhairava-Ekap&da does not explain the curious shape of Jagannatha’s head 
(cf. Eschmann, Vaifnava Typology, ch. 5 and v. Stietencron, The Saiva Component , ch. 6). 

12 Geib, 1975, p. 128ff. 
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Hinduized also in its iconography, it will naturally become the main worshipable 
image of that cult imula bimba). The deity thus represented may be depicted by a 
regular murll of Hindu standards in other places, and by her ealantl pratimS. Another 
possibility of iconographical Hinduization is to introduce a regular Hindu murti as 
main image. In that case, the original symbol will usually lose its importance, while 
remaining unchanged. There is, as far as we know, no example in Orissa, where a cult 
has both: a regular murti as main image, and an anthropomorphized symbol. There 
would be no function for the latter, as it can logically become only the main image. 

THE FIRST ROYAL TEMPLE 

The Matfaja Pafiji attributes the construction of the first Puru$ottama temple 
to Yayati KeSari. He is said to have “reinstalled” the cult having rediscovered the 
wooden figures burned in the Sonepur region after having performed the first Navaka- 
levara ritual. 18 

Yayati Kesari may be identified with two Somavams! kings : Yayati I in the 
early tenth century or Yayati II in the second quarter of the eleventh century. 
Though strong elements seem to point to Yayati I, with the source material avail¬ 
able at present, this historical question cannot yet be solved. 14 However, which¬ 
ever Yayati it was, this king had a special relation to the Jagannatha cult because 
of his background: he came from a regiop where Vi$nuism had been prevalent. 
Though he himself belonged to a Saiva dynasty, it was probably with him, that the 
second wave of Vijnuism reached Coastal Orissa. Moreover he' must have been fami¬ 
liar with Hinduized cults of posts: the Khambhesvar! worship is known in Western 
Orissa since 500 A.C. 

The fact, that Yayiti came from the West where the cults of wooden posts 
had been known since early times and are still practised together with the rituals 
of renewal, could lead to the supposition that he imported the Jagannatha cult. In¬ 
deed, some traditions refer to Jagannatha-Nllamadhava having “originally” been 
worshipped in the West, though such traditions are found relating to other parts of 
Orissa as well. 

We cannot completely rule out the possibility that Jagannatha did indeed 
come from the West. However, there are important reasons to believe that the cult 
was local and that if something was imported by Yayati, it was the figure of Subhadri. 
It could be shown, that the tribal substrat, from which the Jagannatha cult develop¬ 
ed, must have in former times reached up to the coast. Moreover, Hinduized cults 
in Orissa, are usually local cults. It is mostly to be observed that the tribal, semi- 
tribal or formally tribal groups associated with such cults have become sedentary 
within a Hindu agricultural community. The origin of these groups is therefore 

13 For a discussion of the Yayati tradition see v. Stietencron, Advent of Viftjulsm, ch. 1; 

Kulke, Early Royal Patronage, ch. 8. 

14 Cf. Kulke, Early Royal Patronage, ch. 8. 
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remembered, but they are usually not related to any special nomadic group as it 
happens in other parts of India. The "territoriality” of tribal as well as of already 
Hioduized cults attracts the royal patronage. Cults which are already Hinduized 
might serve the royal policy particularly well; they represent not only the “terri¬ 
torial” deity, but have also already succeeded in combining different social groups in 
its service. To give a ritual expression to such an integration was exactly one of the 
objectives of royal cults. 1 * 

From these considerations it seems almost compulsive, that Yayati took up 
the local cult which was already Hinduized to a rudimentary temple stage. By doing 
so, he achieved two aims: He rooted his sovereignty into the newly conquered area 
by giving a local deity the rank of a (subsidiary) rdj/ro devatd, and he strengthened 
the ties between the newly conquered territory and his homeland where similar culls 
were en vogue. 

We do not know, whether the temple built by Yayati was perhaps one of 
the Narasiniha temples in Puri—that within the compound or that near the Gundica 
temple—which are referred to by the Puri tradition as older than the great Jagan¬ 
natha temple. 

The association between the original god Jagannatha-Narasimha and the 
deity Puru$ottama might have begun at the time of Yayati. The inscriptions which 
link both names are found in the North and in the West of the region where Yayati 
came from. 16 It is quite possible that he introduced or supported such an association, 
which through its very name "the supreme puruja” was apt to lend more prestige to 
the cult. 


SUBHADRA 

The terminus ante quern for the existence of Subhadra, i.e. of a couple, is the const¬ 
ruction of the great temple by Co^aganga which was begun in 1135. This temple 
was, as has been shown above, planned for two figures only. 17 The question, whether 
this couple existed from the very beginning or the female figure was added to the 
Puru$ottama-Narasiipha figure at a certain moment, cannot be answered with any 
degree of finality. 

The iconography of Subhadra corresponds to the usual iconography of a tribal 
deity which as been Hinduized by being identified with a Sikta goddess and resembles 
particularly to the iconography of the Hinduized goddess Khambhefvari, the "lady 
of the post” (see fig. 69). The iconography of Subhadra corresponds to her iconologi- 
cal character. Many features in her worship point to the fact that she was originally 
a Sakta goddess; the most important of these is that she is still worshipped with a 
Sakta mantra, the mantra of Bhubaneivari, Both, the figures of Khambheivari and 

15 Cf. Kulke, Royal Temple Policy, ch. 7, 

1# Cf. Eschmann. Vaifnava Typology, ch 5; v. Stietencron, The Advent of Visruiisin, ch. 1. 

17 Cf. Tripathi, On the Concept of Purufottama, ch. 2. 
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or Jagannatha developed from the same tribal substrat. It could be shown, that these 
types of tribal cults must have in pre-Yayati times been present on the seashore. 
It is therefore very well possible that the process of Hinduization which led to the 
establishment of the Subhadra figure, took place in Puri itself. 1 * 

The analysis of Jagannatha as Puru$ottama left no doubt that Subhadra was, 
at that stage of the development, interpreted as the consort of Puru$ottama- 
Jagannatha. The idea that Subhadra is, in reality, none but Lak$ml and the wife 
of Jagannatha can be seen in the cult even today. We might therefore well assume, 
that the idea of the couple is older than the Purujottama stage and was already 
there at that time when Jagannatha was predominantly identified with Narasitpha, 
who also has a strong erotic component (Lak$m! sitting in his lap or on left thigh!). 

As the preconditions for the Hinduization of both the figures were given in 
Puri, it may have been that both types—Jagannatha-Narasiipha and the Sakta 
goddess—developed in Puri or were at least combined at a very early stage. 

However, there is an equally strong possibility that Subhadra-Lak$ml was 
added later to an existing Jagannatha-Narasimha figure. If so, this was most 
probably done by Yayati I. It seems difficult, that he should have introduced a 
Hinduized cult and its deity altogether. But it seems quite possible, that he combined 
the existing figure with a sakti of the same brand. To introduce the Sakta goddess, 
which was worshipped in his homeland as Khambhesvari, would have served his 
political purpose, namely to tighten the relations between his homeland and the newly 
conquered areas. The addition would also have fitted in both the iconological concepts 
prevalent at that time, Narasimha and Puru?ottama. This association of a female 
Sakta deity (i.e. Stambhesvar!) with a male deity with Visnuite character (Narasimha- 
Puru$ottama) may seem less convincing to some, especially if the relationship is to 
be that of husband and wife. It would be easier to believe if the male deity has a 
Sivaite character. But we must have the following facts in view while looking at this 
association of ‘Durga’ and ‘Visnu’: 

The cult of Mother Goddess has.existed in India since time immemorial. It has 
been, and to a great extent still is, a part of the autochthonous religious belief and 
originally neither associated with Siva nor with Vispu. In the course of their develop¬ 
ment, however, both Sivaism and Visnuism tried to incorporate it into their framework. 
The association of the Mother-Goddess with Rudra-Siva is no doubt older. We find an 
Ambika (“mother”) associated with Rudra as his sister already in the Vaj. S. of While 
Yajurveda (III.27). The same Samhita mentions Amba, Ambika, and Ambalika (all 
meaning ‘mother') as well as ‘Subhadrika’ having her seat in Kamplla and we hear of 
Uma Haimavatl (Uma, the daughter of Himalaya) in the Kena-Upanisad. That this 
Ambika/Uma later gets united with Siva as his wife is well known. 

But just as the Sivaites appropriated the Mother Goddess as the wife of 
Siva, the Vaisnavas/Bhagavatas also endeavoured to incorporate the Mother into 
their cult and to associate her with Kfsna/Vijnu. The most successful and effective 


18 Cf. also v, Stietencron, The Advent of Visnuism, ch, 1. 
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attempt in this direction was made in the centuries preceding the Christian era when 
the Kf§na legend took its final shape. Thus we find in the Harivamsa (around 1st c.) 
the daughter of YaSoda against whom Kr$na is exchanged, described as the Nidra 
ofVijnu. 19 Before incarnating himself, Vi$nu asks his Sakti Nidra ( = sleep) to in¬ 
carnate herself as the daughter of Yasoda and ordains that when dashed against a 
rock by Kamsa, she would not die but rise to the sky where she shall assume the 
form of a goddess with four arms holding in them a trident, a sword with golden 
grip, a lotus and a drinking bowl. After rebuking Kamsa for his deed she shall ascend 
to heaven where Indra shall receive her respectfully and take her as his sister. There¬ 
after she shall come back to earth $nd shall multiply herself in many forms (bahurdpd) 
as well as jn amorphic symbols ( virupa ) and shall be worshipped on the uncanny hill 
tops, river islands, mountain caves, dense forests and lonely places adjoining the 
forests by the Sabaras (tribals), Barbaras (barbarians) and the Pulindas (forest people, 
hunters) etc. and shall remain surrounded with cocks, goats, rams (sacrificed to her) 
as well as with lions and tigers (at her living places). The people shall call her 
Vindhyavdsim (the goddess living in Vindhya region) {Harivamsa II. 2. 40-42. II. 3 
[Aryaslava], 3-8). 

It is interesting that in the Harivamsa this goddess which is designated as 
Ekanamsa, is described as having the bodily colour of Kr$na (i.e. black) but the facial 
features of Balarama (macchavlsadfsi krsnd samkarsanasamdnana HrV. II. 2.40; cf. 
also Pur. Mdh . of Skd. P. 19. 12ab which also points to the similarity of Subhadrfi 
and Balabhadra: balabhadrakrtir jdtd balarupasya cintandt). This explains why Bala- 
bhadra has the same face as Subhadr^ ! 

An important role to bring Vi$nui$m and Saktism together has been played 
by the Devimdhdtmya of Markandeya Purdna , a text which originated in about Mh 
c. A.C. and is even to this day regarded as the most important text of the Suktas. 
Its influence on the adherents of the cult of Mother Goddess is inestimable. In the 
very beginning of this text the Mother Goddess has been described as Bhagavati and 
the Nidra of Vi$nu (1.70) as well as Mahamaya (1.56). She is the primeval source 
of the universe which contains in herself everything existing and non-existing (I. 82cd, 
83ab). She creates the woild out of herself, retains it and destroys it. She lives in the 
lotus-eyes of Vi$nu (as Vipiu-Nidra , the sleep of Vi$nu) but also in his mouth, nose, 
arms, chest and the heart (I. 90, 9lab) and makes him sleep at the time of the dissolu¬ 
tion of the world after he has discharged his cosmic duties as an agent ol her, the 
primeval force. In te hverses XI. 8-23 she has repeatedly been adressed as ‘ NdrdyanV 
(=belonging to Narayana/Vi$nu) in a refrain ( nardyani namo'su le) occurring at the 
end of every verse. 

The story of the Nidra of Visnu—named Ekanamsa in the Harivamsa— is 
found almost in an unchanged form in the Puranas of Vi$nu (5th c.) and Bhagavata 


19 Harivamsa let. Ed.), Adhy. 47. 24, 25, 26 (bis). 54; cf. also Vi{pupurd(ia V. ). 70. 71, 72; 
V. 3. 20. M.P. Dash, Interrelation between Yaifnavism and Sdktism in Orissa, in : OHRJ, XI, 4 
(1963), 275 
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(9th-10th c.). The association of the Mother Goddess with Kf$na and Balarama in 
the 1st c. A.C. is also attested by a relief of the Ku$apa period found in Mathura 
and now preserved in Karachi Museum in which this Ek2naip$2, Nidra of Vi$nu or 
the YogamayS is depicted as standing in the middle with Kftpa and Balarama on 
either sides.* 0 We have three more representations of this trinity: in the rock temple 
of Ellora (7th c.),* 1 and on two stone penals found in Etah (U.P.) and Imadpur 
(Bihar) respectively, both belonging to the 11th-12th centuries.** 

K.N. Mahapatra (1969°) speaks of a small brass plate (7.5 cm x7.5 cm) 
preserved in the Orissa State Museum showing, according to him the Ekanaip£2 trinity 
(i.e., Ekanaipsa, Balarama and Kr$na). Balarama has a canopy of three serpenthoods 
in this plate and both Balarama and Kf$ija have beeD depicted in it as having two 
arms only. Mahapatra dates this plaque “tentatively” in the eighth century since he 
takes the four arms depicted in the Ekanaips'a trinity of U.P. and Bihar to be a 
further development of a trinity in which these deities had two arms only. Further, 
the Orissan plaque shows three serpenthoods over the head of Balarama whereas the 
Ku$ana trinity does not show any sign of serpenthoods and the trinities from U.P. 
and Bihar have seven serpenthoods. Orissan trinity, therefore, he concludes, should 
be earlier than 11 th- 12th century. But we think that these arguments are not at all 
sufficient to determine the age of the Orissan brass-plate. Arguing on these lines the 
present Jagannatha trinity would appear still older because Balarama in this trinity 
has only one snakehood and both Kf$na and Balarama have no hands at all! The 
number of the snakehoods over the head of Balarama depends upon the personal 
fantasy of the artist as well as on the technical possibility. A brass plate which is just 
3' in size and on which three deities are to be depicted does not leave much room or 
space for one deity and as such the artist is satisfied with three hoods only. The 
Balarama in the Ananta-Vasudeva temple has five snakehoods whereas the same deity 
carved in almost the same period and standing only a few hundreds of metre further 
in the Lingaraja temple has seven. This small brass plate of Orissa appears nothing 
else but a representation of the deities of the Jagannatha temple (possibly also of 
those of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple in Bhubaneswar), made for conducting the 
worship of these deities at home. The two arms of Kf$pa and BalarSma are to us a 
further proof of the fact that the artist sought to represent here the Kf$na (=Jagan- 
natha) and the Balabhadra of the Jagannatha temple who both have two arms only. 
Just as the pilgrims now-a-days buy the representations of the Jagannatha trinity on 
paper, clothpiece ( paffacitra .) or wood in order to continue the worship of these deities 


*° Cf. the description of Ekinamsa by Varihamihira (6th c.) 

Ek&namia kirya devl baladevakrtooyor madhyej 
Kafisamsthila vOmakari sarojamitarena codvahali // 

Bfbatsambita $8.37 

11 Krishna Kumar, An EkOnamid Relief at Ellora, in: j- of Ind. Hist., vol. 44 3, 831-838. 

** K.N. Mahapatra, The worship of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and SubhadrO, in: Sn Jaganna¬ 
tha Smfirika, Delhi 1969, p. 49. 
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at home, in older times small brass-plates showing the Puri deities might also have been 
sold and bought as religious objects and souvenirs. All this discussion is meant to 
prove that there is no definite sign of the existence of any Jagannatha (or the so- 
called EkSnaipSS—) Trinity in Orissa before the beginning of the 13th century (cf. 
Kulke 1973 and p. 195ff. below in this article). 

On the other hand there is every probability of a syncretism between the cult 
of Mother Goddess (Stambhe§vari/Durga-Bhuvane$vari/Lak$in!-Kamala) and that of 
Narasiipha-Puru§ottama in this region. Such a symbiosis of Durga and Vi$nu-Kf$ga 
was not limited to Orissa only. The GautamJya-Kalpa , a text which existed latest by 
1500 A.C. since it has been profusely quoted in the works of GautJIya Varavas, de¬ 
clares that “the deity who is Kf$na, the same is Durga; the one who is Durga is also 
Kf$na. There is no difference between the two; the one who differentiates between the 
two, never gets liberated.” 23 The Presiding Deity of the ten-syllabic as well as the 
eighteen-syllabic Gopala-Mantras used in the worship of Jagannatha is referred to as 
Durga (“... durga adhisfatridevatd", mentioned in all the Pujdpaddhatis of Jagannatha). 
That Durga is the Sakti of Gopala-Kf$na is again described in unmistakable terms in 
the Brahmasmhitd , a Pancaratra work which Caitanya ‘discovered* in Travancore in 
the year 1511-12, had it copied, brought to Puri and recommended il to his followers 
for keen study (cf. Caitanycaritdmrta, Madhyallla 9.218-24). The verse 44 of the 
Adhy. V of this work describes Durga as the Sakti of Kr$na who brings forth, sustains 
and destroys this universe at the command of Krsna, acts according to his wish and is, 
so to say, a shadow of Govinda, the primeval Purusa : 

sfs(isthitipralayasddhanasaktir eka 
chayiva yasya bhuvandni bibharti durgaj 
icchdnurupam api yasya vicesfate sa 
govindam ddipurusam tam aham bhajdmijj 

This relationship between Kr$na and Durga, Durga as the Sakti (Nidra, 
Yoganidra, Yogamaya) of Vi$nu/K^na who incarnates herself as Ekanaipsa at the 
wish of Vi$nu, was clear to the reformer (or the reformers) who introduced the 
image of Balabhadra in the temple in the 13th century (cf. p. 194) in order to 
supress (or to sublimate) the erotic element between the male and female deity of the 
Purusottama temple. They introduced Balabhadra additionally into the sanctum in 

23 yatj krsnah saiva durga sydd 
yd durgd krft.ta eva sahf 
anayor antaradarsi 
samsdran no vimucyate! / 

Cf. the commentary of Jiva Gosvimin on £ribrahmasamhitti % ch. V. (Gau<Jiya Math, 
Madras 1932) £1. 3. Interesting is also the following quotation from the Ndrada Pa flea rdtr a cited by 
Jlva Gosvamin at the same place: 

jdnQty eka part kdntd Saiva durga taddtmikaf 
yd pard paramd Saktir mahnvifnusvarupim }/ 
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order to (a) change the character and the concept of the two deities from husband 
and wife to brother and sister, (b) to introduce indirectly a new deity whose worship 
was very popular and widespread in Orissa, namely Siva who is identified with 
Saqikar$ana/Balar§ma in the Vai$nava Agamas (cf. p 187fT. below), and finally 
(c) to re-interpret, rather to re-assert and emphasize the original character of the 
female deity who had been StambheSvarl/ Durga but was being worshipped at this time 
as Lak$ml. This re-introduced Durga in the Jagannatha temple and satisfied her 
millions of followers in Orissa. 

It may be noted that the term ‘Ek£naqi4a\ a word of indefinite origin and 
unintelligible meaning, seems to have gone out of use [latest] by the 12th century, at 
least among the common people. The goddess Ekanamsa was, therefore, confounded 
with Subhadra, another sister of Kf$na (more precisely: of Balarama) who remained 
alive and was not forgotten like Ekanamsa since she plays an interesting role in the 
story of Mahabharata by being abducted by Arjuna (at the suggestion of Kf$na !). 
Also because of her brave son Abhimanyu who died in the battle of Mahabharata at 
the tender age of 16 and whose bravery inspires even today the Indian youth. This 
popularity of Subhadra and the disappearance of Ekanamsa from the public mind 
constitute the reason for the fact why the female goddess in the Jagannitha triad is 
designated as Subhadra though, in fact, Subhadra has never been deified like her two 
brothers and though her appellatives like ‘Katyayanf, ‘Durga’ and ‘Bhadrakall’ (cf. 
Pur-Mafi. of §kd. P. 27.57) leave no doubt as to the fact that she is not Subhadra 
(i.e., the sister of Balarama and Kf$iia who was married to Arjuna), but EkanaipSa 
(i.e. the sister of Kf$na who, when smashed against a rock, disappeared in the sky) 
since it is only the latter who could be identified with Durga and not Subhadra. 

THE JAGANNATHA CULT UNDER COPAGANGA 

The construction of the last and greatest temple for Jagannatha in Puri fell in the 
same time, when the third wave of Vijnuism reached Orissa. Both were only indirectly 
related. The initiator of the latter, Ramanuja (c. 1036-1137) and the emperor 
Ananatavarman Codaganga (1077-1147), were almost contemporaries. But though 
Codaganga is known as early as 1108 to have encouraged a policy of religious inclusive¬ 
ness, 24 he professed himself to be a Saiva and continued to do so even after having 
begun to build the great Puru$ottama temple in Puri. 

The selection of the cult in Puri for royal patronage had political reasons. 33 
The Delta region of the Mahanadi became of great importance, after Codaganga 
had annexed Central Orissa to Kalinga, but had experienced a set back at the attempt 
to expand his kingdom further to the south and to the west. To a certain extent, the 
“outsider” Codaganga found himself in a similar position as Yayati. Like him, he 


24 Cf. v. Stietencron, The Advent of Vifnuism. ch 1. 

25 Cf. Kulke, Early Royal Patronage, ch. 8. 
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had to root and legitimate his rule within the newly conquered country (“vertical 
legitimation”). But moreover he also had to establish his rule against other rival 
imperial powers (“horizontal legitimation”). The fact that he planned the then highest 
temple of India for a Vai$nava deity shows his determination to outdo the 
“ Reichstempel ” of his rival Kulottunga, a fanatic Saiva. 

It is obvious that the cult which could satisfy the necessities of both these 
types of legitimation must have two different qualities: the vertical legitimation was 
best achieved by a cult with strong autochthonous, even aboriginal elements which 
would comply with the need of territoriality and of integration. But for the needs 
of the vertical legitimation a strong degree not only of Hinduization but of Brahmani- 
zation is needed; only a deity known and respected within “High-Hinduism” could 
be expected to be recognized or to impress other Hindu emperors. At Codagahga’s 
time the Jagannatha cult offered both the necessary prerequisites to combine the 
two types of legitimation : it retained on the one hand a strong aboriginal and 
autochthonous element. On the other hand it was no more a simple Hinduized cult, 
but had already enjoyed royal patronage and had thus been brahmanized. Though 
neglected by the late Somavamsi kings, the Purusottama cult was known outside 
Orissa : it is referred to as an important place of pilgrimage in the Maihar inscrip¬ 
tion. 26 The Jagannatha cult was thus in an almost ideal condition to be raised to an 
imperial level. 

The identity of the Puri deity with Narasimha was still known at Co^aganga’s 
times, and may have induced him, who professed himself to be a Saiva, to worship 
this deity, because of the relationship between Narasimha and Sivaism. 27 But the 
interpretation of the Puri god as Purusottama was also current at Codagahga’s time, 
and was most probably reinforced by the elevation of the cult. Both deities are 
closely linked together as two Visnuitic deities endowed with Tantric-Saktic charac¬ 
teristics. In Narasiqiha the ‘ furious” aspect is dominant, though he has also a 
strong erotic aspect, whereas the erotic aspect is predominant in the Purusottama 
concept. Narasimha’s furious character had been instrumental in the original process 
of Hinduization which led to the establishment of the wooden figures. Once their 
cult had reached a certain stage, this element, though remembered for a considerable 
time, and ritually still present today, could be overshadowed by the concept of 
Purusottama. This concept marked the highest degree of Brahmanization, Purusottama 
being the name of both the Tantric deity with strong erotic features and the name 
for the highest Vaisnava god himself. To strengthen this aspect of the god was 
therefore possible only under royal patronage which was bound to strengthen the 
Brahmanic element in the cult. Moreover to have Purusottama “the Supreme Being” 
as rasfra devatd was certainly more prestigious than Narasimha We have seen, that 
therefore this reinterpretation began probably under Yayati, but it became dominant 
under Co<Jaganga. It was therefore under the name of Purusottama, that the deity of 
Puri became famous. 

26 Cf. Tripathi, On the Concept of Purusottama^ ch. 2. 

27 Cf. Eschmann, Vaiasnva Typology of Hinduization , ch. 5, 
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Puru$ottama is the deity, who “cannot be conceived without his female 
counterpart”. The temple of Codaganga was therefore meant for a couple. The texts 
relating to the construction of the temple describe it as the house of the couple 
Puru$ottama and Lak$m! together, and this is also inferred by the size of the garbha 
gfha. Standing before the entrance of the sanctum sanctorum , one cannot, as one 
should in a normal temple, have a full view ( darsana ) of the three figures. It was 
therefore evidently not planned for three but only for two figures.* 8 

THE PANCARATRA REINTERPRETATION 

It has been seen that the wooden figures were particularly apt to be reinterpreted, as 
they do not display any definite iconography. The devotee cannot at a first glance 
immediately “see” which deity is represented by them. Therefore this explanation 
could vary within a certain realm of Vai$oava deities. This vague iconography proved 
to be a considerable asset to the Jagannatha cult, because, within a certain sphere, the 
interpretation of the deities could always be brought up to date, conforming to the 
latest fashion of contemporary theology (see ch. 25). Naturally, these reinterpretations 
were not chosen at random but followed a certain logic. A subsequent reinterpretation 
as different deities was only possible, if these deities had affinities within their 
character and could be associated with each other. Such reinterpretations of course 
never occurred quickly they were certainly introduced gradually; as another aspect 
of the deity which through a development, often reinforced by political motives or 
royal patronage, finally gained dominance over the previous aspects. We have seen 
that not all such interpretations were important enough to become so dominant, that 
they influenced even the ritual. 

Once the identity of Jagannatha with Puru$ottama was well established, a 
further identification, namely that to Kf?na almost suggested itself. Kf$na is Puru- 
$ottama, as the Gita says.** Besides, Kr$ija is one of the four aspects ( Trailokyamohana , 
Ankara, Kama and Krfrta) subsumed under the concept of the deity known as 
“Purujottama” in the Agamas, as already shown in Chapter 2. At this point of the 
developmeut one could have expected, that the couple existing in Puri should have 
been reidentified as K^pa and Radha. This would have taken up the erotic character 
of the Puru$ottama cult. But instead of taking this line, the development went 
otherwise. Perhaps because the concept of Radha as a beloved of Kr$na, but not his 
legal wife, was not so popular in Orissa? The erotic element and the idea of the divine 
couple was not continued, but repressed. Subhadra was reinterpreted as the sister of 
Jagannatha, though her original relationship always remained secretly known, and a 
third figure, representing the brother of Jagannatha was added. There are several 
reasons for this development. 

It was only after Codagafiga, when the Jagannfitha cult had definitely been 

11 Cf. Tripathi, On the Concept of Purufottama. ch. 2. 

••ibid. 
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elevated to imperial level and Vi$nuism became more and more dominant in Orissa, 
that the theology of the Puri deities could be systematically developed. This time was 
influenced by the third and the most important wave of Vi$nuism which entered 
Orissa at the time of Codaganga and brought the teachings of Ramanuja. 30 
Ramanuja was opposed to the erotic elements of the Kf$na cult. The influence of his 
teachings in Puri was certainly one of the reasons, why the development of the Puri 
theology moved away from the concept of the couple. Another and perhaps more 
important reason was the extraordinary applicability of the Paficaratra system to 
Puri: it was not only able to take up iconological features of the existing figures, 
but also had a significant political implication. The Paficaratra system emphasized 
Kf$pa in his relations to his sister Ekanaipla and his brother Balarama-Sarpkarcana. 
EkanarpSa was interpreted as a form of Durga, and Balarama as a form of Siva. 
Moreover the worship of Sudariana was emphasized as well and it was conceived 
as an embodiment of Narasiipha. 

Thus the Paficaratra system was almost ideally able to take up the most 
important elements of the Jagannatha cult: The main deity Puru$ottama could be 
reinterpreted as Kr$pa. Subhadra had, from the very beginning, features of Durga, as 
her iconography had originated from the identification of a tribal deity with a Sakta 
goddess. To interpret her as Ekanaipli-Durgt, thus meant only to re-emphasize her 
Sakta character. 

Sivaite elements had been present in the early Jagannatha-Narasiipha cult. 
Besides the snake worship had been very popular in Orissa. 31 These elements 
could be reinterpreted as pertaining to Balabhadra-Siva. And the Narasiipha character 
of the Jagannatha cult could also be taken up and focused on the Sudariana 
worship. This interpretation was certainly for a considerable time just current in 
Puri, without any changes in the ritual. The fact, that the Paficaratra system's 
interpretation became so prominent, as to change the set of figures worshipped is due 
to another, the political implication of the system. 

sudarSana 

Sudariana “good to look at’’ is the name of the most important weapon 
of Vi$pu, the cakra (“disc”). The Puri Sudariana bears no cakra and this extra¬ 
ordinary fact had to be explained by an extra legend. The wooden pole of 84 yavas 
(=the distance between the middle joint of the middle finger up to the upper joint), 
wrapped in cloth can thus not originally have been meant to represent SudarSana 
Cakra. As in other Hinduized cults, it must originally have been the calantf pratimd 
of the early Jagannatha-Narasiipha icon, a function, which is still present in the fact, 
that at certain occasions Sudariana only is carried out of the temple. 33 

30 Cf. v. Stietencron, The Advent of Vlfpuism. ch. 1. 

n Cf. v. Stietencron, in: First Report of the Orissa Research Project, p. 2d and p. 34. 

32 Cf. Eschmann, Hinduization of Tribal Deities, ch. 4 
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True to its original character, Sudarsana is still considered as Narasirpha. 
In the Pratistha text of the Jagannatha temple, Sudarsana is actually referred 
to as representing Narasirpha. While introducing the mantras etc. for the 
consecration of the wooden log for Sudarsana, the text uses the expression 
“nrslmhapakse” (“in the case of Nrsiipha”), thus obviously identifying Sudarsana with 
Narasirpha. 

The worship of Sudarsana as a separate deity, though already known in 
earlier texts, was particularly emphasized by the Paflcaratra system. One of the main 
texts of the school, the Ahirbudhnya-Sarphita, describes Sudarsana as a form of Vi$nu 
which He has assumed in order to destroy the demons etc. 3 ® Sudarsana is meditated 
upon as a god with the eyes and hair of yellow-brown colour ( pihgaksa , pihgakeia), 
brilliant like burning lire, the face looking fierce due to the sharp teeth and the 
ruptured eyebrows etc. His hair are like a heap of lightening .... he has eight arms 
etc. In a more detailed dhyana, Sudarsana is identified with the Kriya iakti (the 
active force) of Vi$iju with which He protects and destroys the universe. 

There is even a Sudariana-Sahasranama towards the end of the Samhita 
composed on the line of the famous Visnusahasranama. Most of its adhyayas start 
with an obeisance to the “divine glow called Sudarsana, whose flames surrounding 
him look like his matted hair and who imparts joy to those who meditate upon 
him”, or “who destroys immediately the millions of sins of those who meditate but 
once upon him”. 

Thus the personified Sudarsana is regarded as a very mighty Vaijnava deity 
who represents Vi$nu’s ugra, or the “furious” aspect. This relates him to Narasirpha. 
As both represent the furious aspect of Vi$pu, they could easily be combined, and 
indeed they were. Because of their significantly similar character, it seems, that 
already in the early centuries after Christ, both came very close to each other and 
were identified. This identification was again further stressed and emphasized by the 
Paiicaratra system: The Ahirbudhnya Samhita prescribes the worship of Narasirpha 
sitting in the Sudarsana Yantra, and considers him the presiding deity of that Yantra. 34 

This identity between Sudarsana and Narasirpha found its expression also 
iconographically. Many sculptures combine both aspects. The cult image of the 
Narasirpha temple in the Varadarfija temple in KSficipurarn for instance shows 
Narasirpha in the front and Sudarsana cakra in the rear 36 . Since darsana can be had 
from both sides, the devotee can choose, which aspect of the deity he wants to look at 
as the main aspect. 

Given the possibility of identifying Narasirpha with Sudarsana and vice 
versa and the fact that this identification was particularly emphasized by the 

** ataica bhagavdn vlfnui cakrarupt vyavaslhilabj 

hanyate Una cakrena vlfve daiteyaddnavdh // 30,16. 

asirdpi tint nirjagmur vifnurdpdi sudariandt / 30, 19. 

** Adhy. 36. IS cd-16 ab. 

•» Further example* of this combined iconography are quoted by Begley, 1973, cf. especially 
fig. 62-69. 
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PancarStra school, we can easily reconstruct the development in Puri: With the 
gradual reinterpretation of the cult images as Puru$ottama and Kr$na, the original 
movable image was reinterpreted as well. The main figures were given new, mettallic, 
calanti pratimSs, which expressed their new nature. The old calanti pratimS (the wooden 
post), which having a fixed place in the sanctum could not be eliminated, was thus 
suitably explained as an attribute (i.e. Cakra) of Puru$ottama-Vasudea-Kr$na. Last 
not the least, the Narasiipha worship and its connection with the wooden posts was 
thus retained in the JagannStha cult, but, with the exception for the most secret 
rituals, disconnected from the main figures. 

BALABHADRA 

(a) Balabhadra as Siva in the PdUcaratra Philosophy 

According to the VyOha theory of the Paficaratra Philosophy the One, Transcedent 
and the Highest God, termed Vasudeva, manifests itself in three lower forms which 
are known as Satpkar$apa, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. Of these, Satpkarsana is 
endowed with the characteristics of jnana and bala, Pradyumna with those of aisrarya 
and vlrya and Aniruddha with sakti and tejas. Sanatkumara-Sarnhita identifies 
VSsudeva with Vi$pu, Satpkarsana with Siva, Pradyumna with Brahm.1 and Aniruddha 
with “Puru$ottama”.** 

Though there is some divergence of opinion as to the function of Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha” there is an absolute unanimity of opinion as regards the function 
of Satpkarsana. According to all the concerned texts the function of Satpkarsana is to 
destroy the creation, to “pull it together” ( sam+krf , cf. the word samhara meaning 
destruction), “By means of his characteristic bala [cf. Balarama, Balabhadra !] 
Satpkarsana takes away all this,” says the Vlfvoksena Samhitd u and the Sanatkumara 
Samhita, as already mentioned, refers to Satpkarsapa as Siva in the following 
passage: 


Samkarafanah sa namabhud vis/iuh sarvatra sanjitaljl 
tam eva iamkaram prahufi ksayakartaram isvaramll 
ksaye samkarfanat tasmat puranajnah pracaksatej 

—Ill,6.6, 7ab 


36 Cf. F.O. Schrader, Introduction to the PaUcardtra and the Ahirbudhnya Samhitd, Madras 
1916, 35f. 

87 The Lakfmt Tantra, e.g, teaches (IV. 11, 19, 20) that the cosmic function of Aniruddha is 
creating (i.e. that of Brahma) and that of Pradyumna preserving (i.e. that of Vijiju). whereas 
according to the Vlfvaksena Samhita Pradyumna by virtue of his characteristic alivarya is responsi¬ 
ble for creating the Universe and Aniruddha by means of the characteristic iakti for supporting and 
protecting the whole world; vide F.O. Schrader, op. cit„ 38. 

“ F.O. Schrader, ibid. 
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“This Vi$nu (born of Mahavi$nu and his Sakti Santi) became known as Saqikar- 
$ana. It is [exactly] he whom they call Saipkara, the Lord (I$vara) who causes 
destruction at the time of the dissolution [of the cosmos]. Since he draws 
together [all the manifested world into their unmanifested original state], he 
is called ‘Saipkar$ana’ by those knowing the PurSnas.” 

The reference to the Puranas is interesting. The identification of Saqikar$a?a with 
Siva is not limited to the PSficar&tra literature only. Also in the Puranas one finds 
scattered references which point towards an identification between the two. Already 
in the Harivamia (composed around the beginning of Christian era), we find a passage 
which says that Ananta (—the serpent Se$a who is invariably identified with 
Sarpkar?ana, cf. Bhdgavata-P., V. 25) was born of Siva. The Brahma-P. states (23.132) 
that Rudra is known as Haliyudha (=Balarama) in one of his incarnations and the 
Vifpu-P (II.5.19) speaks of Sarpkar^ana-Rudra who comes out of the mouth of 
BalarSma at the end of every Kalpa “to destroy the worlds” 3 *: 

nilavasd madotsiktah ivetahdrdpasobhitahl 
langaldsaktahastdgro vibhran musalam uttamamll 
kalpdnte yasya vaktrebhyo visanalasikhojjvalahj 
samkarfandtmako rudro niskramyatti jagattrayamjj 

This statement is corroborated by the following passage in the Bhagavata-P.(V.25.2, 3) 
which says that when AnantaSaipkarsapa wants to destroy the world (at the end of 
the creation), a Rudra known as ‘Sarpkarjaija-Rudra’ having an elevenfold form, 
possessing three eyes and brandishing a trident in his hand emerges out of the spot 
between the eyebrows of Ananta-Sarpkarsana which (eyebrows) start moving due to 
the outburst of excessive wrath: 

yasya ha vd idam kdlena upasanjihlrsato'marsaviracitarucirabhramadbhruvor 
antarena samkar$ano riama rudrah ekadasavydhas tryaksas trisikham sulam 
uttambhayam udatiffhat / Bhag.P. V. 25.2, 3. 

The characteristic Jhana of Sarpkar?ana connects him again closely with Siva. Siva 
is considered in the Indian Agamic-Tantric tradition—and not only in this—to be the 
supreme teacher, the Guru par excellence. This aspect of Siva finds most eloquent 
expression in his Dakfindmurti form in which he teaches the mysteries of philosophies 
to his Bhaktas and others. The Indian tradition records, besides, that he teaches 
^grammar to Pacini, dramaturgy to Bharata, the tales of Brhatkatha to Milyavan- 
Gunadhya and metaphysics to many a philosopher (e.g. Sankaracarya). In almost all 
the esoteric and the Tantric texts, Siva is depicted as the first preacher or the revealer 
of those religious mysteries. In the same manner, whereas the cosmic duty of 


*• Cf. also Suvira Jaiswal, The Origin and Development ofVaisnavtsm, Delhi 1967, 53. 
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Saipkar$ana in the Paiicaratra philosophy is that of destruction, his ethical duty 
consists of "the teaching of the §5stra” and of ‘theory’, namely of the Monotheism 
(ekSnta marga)". The Bhagavata-P. makes a mention of this "ethical activity” of 
Saipkar$ana several times in different contexts (cf. e. g. VI. 11.21, et passim). It is thus 
obvious that Saipkar$ana combines in himself not only the function of Siva as the 
destroyer of creation but also the one of the universal teacher. 

And since Saipkar$ana is completely identical with Balabhadra, who is often 
referred to as an (rather, the only one) incarnation of the former, it was not difficult 
to introduce Siva at a certain stage (cf. below pp. 190*191) as Balabhadra/ 
Saipkar$ana, i. e. as the elder brother of Kr$na/Puru$ottama to satisfy the feelings 
of the Sivaites of Orissa and to impart the deity at Puri a more universal character. 

(b) Was the present * Balabhadra ’ originally worshipped as Ekap&da-Bhairava ? 

One might, however, also suppose that the Paiicaratra interpretation later took up 
only the older or the original character of Balabhadra, as was the case with Subhadra 
whose interpretation as a form of Durga only re-emphasized her original Sakta 
nature. The resemblance between the representations of Siva/Ekapada-Bhairava and 
the wooden figure of Balabhadra is very suggestive and seems to point towards the 
existence of such an earlier identity. But we have not yet come across any such 
Saiva prototypes of Balabhadra, neither in Orissa nor anywhete else. Further 
research may provide the proofs for the existence of such prototypes. Such proofs 
could be found in two realms: the typology of Hinduization and the cult of Balabha* 
dra in Puri. So far, however an association of tribal cults with Siva could be found 
in Orissa mainly as a secondary process, connected with Siva’s uniconical murti. The 
Saiva elements in the cult of Balabhadra need also further analysis. (For Balabhadra 
as kalSgnirudra and maharudra, see above Stietencron, chapter 6.) 

As far as we can see at the moment the cult and ritual of Balabhadra shows 
no prominent sign of any old Saiva identity. Balabhadra is worshipped by the mantra 
of Vasudeva, almost an impersonal mantra one might say, as it can be applied to 
Bhagavat-Vasudeva, but also to any child of Vasudeva, i.e. Kr$ija and 
Balabhadra-Saipkar$apa. 40 Whereas in the course of the Kf$iiaization of Jaganna¬ 
tha, the mantra with which he is worshipped, was changed into that pertaining to 
gopijanavallabha ("the beloved of the cow-maids”), we have seen that SubhadrS 
continued to be worshipped under her Sakta aspect of BhuvaneSavarl. One may thus 
argue, that, had Balabhadra had any original Saiva character, this could have easily 
been retained in his worship and explained by the Paiicaratra identification of 
Sarpkar$ana with Siva. The mantra part of the worship is certainly the most 
unfavourable to changes. 

We are therefore at present led to assume that the worship of Balabhadra was 
introduced into the Jagannatha cult at the time of its Kf$9aization. Most of the 


40 Cf. Tripalhi, The Doily Fuji!, ch. 15. 
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Sivaite elements of Balabhadra’s cult were probably introduced at the same time. 
Though owing their origin to the religious circumstances of Orissa, they were meant 
to fulfil the Paftcaratra interpretation. 

Perhaps the most important one of those elements was the snake worship, 
which was combined with Balabhadra Satpkar$ana and was an old element of the 
popular religion in Orissa. As has been seen above, this element could already have 
been associated with the Narasiqiha cult. As in Indradyumna’s vision, Narasiipha is 
worshipped and represented as being protected by Se$a, the snake, who holds his 
hoods over him. 

The snakehood is the only element in Balabhadra's iconography which has 
a definite and clearly distinguishable iconological link to his character. The rest of 
his iconography displays a composite character: The shape of his head and his eyes is 
the same as that of Subbadri complying with general Indian aesthetic standards, 
but like Jaganniitha he has arms. 

■ Balabhadra as interpreted by the Paficaratra system may have been wor¬ 
shipped for some time in Puri. But at a certain moment bis figure was added to the 
existing couple. This could only have taken place once the process of Kr$gaization 
was already well advanced, and, given the political importance of the cult after 
Codagaiiga, only under a special royal impact. 

THE REFORM OF ANANGABHlMA 

Codagaiiga had raised the status of the Jagann&tha cult to imperial level. But it was 
only the emperor Anahgabhima III, who dedicated his whole empire to Lord 
Puru$ottama in 1230. Anangabhlma called himseif the deputy (rauta) and the son 
(puira) of the god, whom the real sovereignty was transferred. 41 This ritual 
policy of Anangabhlma had two political causes or rather aims: firstly to win the 
power struggle among the Hindu rajas for the imperial heritage of the South Indian 
Cd|a empire. Anangabhlma therefore reorganized the administration of his kingdom 
and established a new capital at Cuttack, with the significant name of ‘'New Bena¬ 
res”. Thus his first aim was to establish the horizontal legitimation of the empire. As 
to the second aim, it is interesting to note the development in Anafigabhlma’s 
inscriptions. 

In the Dr5k$arama inscription of the year 1216 Anangabhlma is praised 
as the son of the three most powerful deities of Orissa: Puru$ottama, Siva and 
Durga. 42 , Evidently, the king was anxious to combine the deities of the three 
important centres of Orissa: Puri, Bhubaneswar and Jajpur and make them jointly 
the sovereigns over his kingdom and his administrative reforms. It was this composite 

41 Cf. Kulke, Early Royal Patronage, ch. 8. For a more detailed study of Anartgabhlma see 
Kulke 1975, chapter III, I. 

4i SrT-Purufottama-putra, Rudra-putra , DurgO-putra (Drak$arama Inscription of the 8th artka 
of Anartgabhlma fII.) SIf, vol. IV no. 1329. 
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all-Orissan triad with its clear political iconology which stood as the godfather at the 
craddle of the present triad of Puri. 

The first epigraphical mention of this triad is in another inscription of the time 
of Anartgabhima twenty years later: 1237 at the Pataleiva-a temple in the inner com¬ 
pound of the Jagannitha temple. In this inscription the three deities Halin (=Bala- 
bhadra), Cakrin (Kr$na) and Subhadra are praised. 4 * The identity of these deities 
becomes clear from the donative inscriptions of the Ananta-Visudeva temple in Puri 
of the year 1278. 

This temple forms a Vai$nava counterweight in the §ivak$etra Bhubaneswar. 
According to the donative inscription it was dedicated by Anahgabh!ma’s daughter 
to the triad Baladeva (Balabhadra), Kr$na, and Subhadra (see the similar fig. 44). The 
same inscription calls the temple of these three gods “the temple of Puru$ottama” 
(prasadam Purusottamasya).** The fact that this temple, dedicated to the same three 
deities which are mentioned in Anangabhlma’s PataleSvara inscription, is described 
as “temple of Puru$ottama'\ shows that the triad mentioned in the year 1237 
essentially was a, Puru$ottama triad as well. The date of this inscription of the year 
1237, therefore, is the terminus ante quern for the establishment of the Puru$ottama 
triad in Puri. 

The political aim of the establishment of the Puri triad becomes obvious from 
the previous inscriptions. We have seen that the Piiftcaratra interpretation provided a 
possibility to worship Siva and Durga as subsidiary deities to Krsna. This interpre¬ 
tation, which had certainly been already in vogue in Puri for some time, provided 
the king with the unique opportunity to worship the deities of Jajpur and Bhubanes¬ 
war in Puri and to subordinate them to his rasfra devoid, Puru$ottama-Kr?na. 

But before we conclude by showing when the triad was actually established, 
we have once more to consider the iconography of Puru$ottama-Jagannatha. 

EXCURS: STONE AND WOOD IMAGES 

We have so far always referred to the development of the Jagannatha cult as linked 
to the wooden figures from the beginning. Indeed this is the leading hypothesis of 
the present paper, but it is not the only possible theory. 

The so-called Indradyumna legend narrates, that the holy log came down 
from West Orissa floating on the MahanadI river. The text describes the deity 
worshipped by the tribes in the jungle along the lines of those early Vai?ijava 
sculptures known as Nllamadhava. 45 Moreover, the text says that the king Indra¬ 
dyumna built a temple for those figures, but that (by mistake) a stone image of Vijiju 
was installed, and that this image was removed and the wooden images were re-installed. 


43 El, vol. XXX, p. 202. 

44 H. Acharya, 1953, p. 39. 

45 Cf. von Stietencron, The Advent of yifnuism, as well as Early Jagannatha Temples, ch. t 
and 3 and Geib, 1975, p. 750. 
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Tbe main problem is, how far the statements of the texts that stone images 
representing correct Hindu mQrtis were exchanged for the Hinduised wooden figures, 
can be accepted as historically valid. This question is still very controversial and 
further discussions may lead to new results. The Indradyumna legend has been 
thoroughly analysed by R. Geib. 4 * We will therefore confine ourselves here to 
summarily consider only a few points which are of importance to the question of how 
the triad was formed. 

It has been supposed that the great Puru$ottama temple was originally meant 
for a stone image, which was later on exchanged with the wooden figures. 47 But it 
has been seen, that one of the reasons, which induced Codaganga to sponsor the cult 
in Puri, was its autochthonous element as represented by the wooden figures. It 
seems therefore most likely that he planned his temple for these figures. This is 
moreover corroborated by the Dadhivamana temple in Tekkali. 

The temple in Tekkali was constructed in 1 ISO, three years after Cocjaganga’s 
death, by his chief queen and, as the inscription says, dedicated to Dadhivamana, 
the wooden Jagannatha image. 48 Had the great temple in Puri been planned by 
Codaganga for a stone image, his queen, anxious to build him a monument also in 
his homeland, would certainly not have installed such a strange wooden figure into 
this temple, even if the cult of such a figure existed in or near Puri at that time. 

Another fact which seems at first view to indicate the presence of “full'’ 
stone murtis, is the triad of Kf^pa, EkanaipSa and Balarama in the Anantavasudeva 
temple and in the Lingaraja compound just referred to (fig 44). They are represented 
by three stone images and one could therefore think that the three deities mentioned 
by Anafigabhlma in his Puri inscription of 1237 were also represented in a pure 
Hindu iconography. But this is only an inferential conclusion. We have seen that 
representations of Hinduized deities, who at their original temples are represented 
in some peculiar Hinduized iconographies, can elsewhere be represented by perfectly 
“normal” murtis, whereas the opposite is hardly possible. 

Fortunately, the sculptures from the Konarak temple, built by Anangabhima’s 
son Narasiipha I about 1230, further elucidate the problem (see figs. 37-41). All these 
three sculptures depict the king Narasiipha worshipping the three major deities of 
Orissa: a Sivalinga, Jagannatha and Durga. There can be no doubt, that the king is 
worshipping the triad of the three most important deities of Orissa, i.e. Puru$ottama 
of Puri, Siva of Bhubaneswar and Durga-Viraja of Jajpur: i.e. the deities, invoked in the 
early inscriptions of his father, who declared himself to be their “son”. 4 * It is difficult 
to imagine that Narasiipha I should have worshipped a crude Hinduized wooden 
image of the great god of Puri, if, at the same time, the main cult image at Puri was 

44 Cf. Geib, 1975. 

47 Cf. Geib. 1975, p. 134. 

48 Cf. v, Stietencron, Early Jagannatha Temples, ch. 3. 

4 “ The subordination of the deities of JSjpur and Bhubaneswar to the Puri cult intended by 
Anahgabhtma could certainly not be fully enacted at once. References to the old, all-Orissan Trinity 
continue therefore to appear also under the following generations. 
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of pure Hindu iconography. At the time, when the Konarak temple was constructed, 
the main images of the Jagannatha temple must therefore have been of the same 
iconography as depicted in Konarak. From this fact we can furthermore conclude, 
that the KT?na-Puru?ottama mentioned in Anangabhlma’s Puri inscription of 1237 
was also of the same iconography. 

The external historical evidence thus confirms that the wooden figures were 
the centre of the Puri cult since the times of Co<Jaganga. This indicates that the 
wooden images represented the god of the ksetra which had been known since the 
tenth century. Once the great temple had been planned and constructed, for this 
deity, even a very strong king would have hardly been able to undertake a radical 
change in the iconography of its god. Such a change would meet with the greatest 
ritual difficulties, and be of no apparent political use. 

The statements of the texts may be explained otherwise. First of all. the 
description of the four-armed Nllamadhava worshipped by the tribals need not at all 
describe a statue. Even today descriptions of the well known Jagannatha figure 
praise him as Ky$na with all the iconographic attributes of the concept of Krsna 
which, as we well know, are missing in the present Jagannatha figures To address a 
symbol as a certain deity describing all the iconographical details of its anthropo¬ 
morphic appearance is quite common. 

Thus a Sivalinga is addressed in worship as anthropomorphic Siva, or a 
stone representing a goddess of tribal origin, is worshipped and described as her 
anthropomorphic figure. 50 

The reference to the stone NilamSdhava mentioned in the texts may therefore 
well be of such a nature. It is well known, that the aboriginals worship stones, 
and some such a stone was described in Hindu terms as Vi$iju. just as in the prayer 
of the tribal priest in a Hinduised cult. 51 The legend’s account that the tribes worship 
a stone and yet their god promises to appear in a wooden log is only a rendering of 
the fact that the tribes worship both: stones and wooden posts, which at this stage 
are indeed interchangeable. It is also to be remembered in this respect that the figure 
which in the Puri temple is worshipped as “Nllamadhava” together with the Triad is 
not a regular stone mQrti, but a small wooden Jagannatha. 

As for the idea that in the temple there was originally a stone image which 
was later on replaced by the wooden figures, this might very well be a legendary 
topos of “the lost image” introduced to explain the strange appearance of the 
wooden figure, and to justify them by linking their origin with “real” murtis. Legends 
of that type which tell that originally a full image was worshipped or had appeared, 
which later, however, disappeared or was “lost” so that, by command and with 
consent of the respective deity, the worship was transferred to some strange or 
“incomplete” icon, are to be found in other temples with Hinduized images as well. 

50 Cf. Eschmann, Hinduization of Tribal Deities, ch. 4. The Pur. Mdh. (Vijtjurahasya) gives a 
very detailed description of the parts of the body of Jagannatha, including e.g. of his thighs, keens, 
feet and toes whereas Jagannatha has none of these ! 

« Ibid. 
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We possess no source for a definite date for the establishment of the present Triad. 
But it has been shown elsewhere 5 ' that it must have taken place between 1216, 
when Anangabblma called himself the son of the all-Orissa triad, and 1237, when 
the Puru$ottama triad is mentioned for the first time with the names Halin, Cakrin 
and Subhadra. Accepting these dates as the termini post quern and ante quern 
we can go one step further. Though AnangabhTma mentioned the Puru$ottama triad 
only in 1237, he dedicated his empire to Puru$ottama already in 1230, when, for the 
first time, he called himself a son of Purujottama. This meant a deviation from his pre¬ 
vious ideology where he named himself the son of the three Orissan gods. The change 
is significant. Seen against the background of Anangabhlma’s policy and his later 
inscriptions, it most probably indicates the fact, that when he called himself the son 
of Puru$ottama, he had already accomplished the subordination of the deities of 
Bhubaneswar and Jajpur under the great god of Puri. The establishment of the present 
Puri triad, i.e. the addition of Balabhadra, thus formed part of a greater scheme of 
administrative, political and ritual reorganization of the whole empire around the 
year 12 0, when he founded his capital “New Benares". There he built a temple for 
Purusottama in order to derive directly from him the legitimation of his rule as the 
son and deputy of the Lord of Puri. 

Iconographically, the establishment of the Triad probably included also a 
change of position of the figures. As the husband or male partner of a couple usually 
stands to the right of the female, we may induce, that originally Jagannatha stood to 
the right of Subhadra. Indeed, in one of the Konarak sculptures Jagannatha is still 
standing to the right of Durga, thus indicating a relation between them (fig. 39) 
whereas in another sculpture at the same temple Jagannatha stands on her left-side 
(fig. 37). When Balabhadra, as the elder brother of Kr$pa-Puru$ottama was added, 
any visible hint of the original union between Subhadra and Puru$ottama-Kf$pa had 
to be eliminated. According to Hindu social codes, there is a strict taboo for the wife 
to appear with her face uncovered in the presence of elder brothers of her husband. 
The Konark sculptures thus represent the transition stage in this development. 

As has already been mentioned, we may infer from the Konarak sculptures, 
that the original figures were of a slightly different shape than the present ones. It is 
probable, that the practice of wrapping the wooden figures in several layers of cloth, 
which is one of the causes for the rounded appearance of the present figures, and their 
waist lines, as well as perhaps the practice of painting the figures was not originally 
prevalent. These features were most probably later additions, introduced by Rama- 
chandra, who reinstalled the cult after the Muslim raid, which had destroyed the old 
Jagannatha figures, and thereby interrupted the tradition. 53 It was probably also on 
this occasion, that the snakehood, which was iconologically linked to Balabhadra 
only, was transferred to Subhadra as well. This was probably induced by the fact, 

32 H. Kulke 1975, chapter III. 1. 

52 cf. Eschmann. Prototypes of the NavakaUvara, ch, 14. 
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that the shape of the head and the features of both Balabhadra and SubhadrS are 
similar. 

The vision of the king Indradyumua, where he sees, in place of the three 
Jagannatha figures, Narasimha, holding Lak$ml on his lap while being protected by 
the snakehood can thus be taken as a reference to the actual origin of the Jagannatha 
cult We have seen that Narasimha could be linked with the tribal cults, but his 
iconology already contained the elements of the later triad: the female figure 
SubhadrS-Lak$ml later on reinterpreted as Ek3nam£a and the snake which could be 
identified with Balabhadra-Samkarsana. It was only when the involved development, 
which led to the establishment of the triad with essentially a Vaisnava character but 
comprising in itself the elements of Vai$nava, Saiva and Sakta cults at the same time, 
that the Jagannatha cult could gain that spectacular importance within Orissa as well 
as all over India; it had by then acquired an almost unlimited possibility to include 
and assimilate other cults and interpretations. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

We may perhaps summarize the results of the foregoing discussion in the following 
manner : 


1. There is a wooden post god (“Jagannatha”) worshipped in coastal Orissa. 

2. There is a wooden pillar-goddess (StambheSvarl) who is worshipped as 
Durga, as even to this day, in Orissa—probably mainly in its western 
part. 

3. They might have been worshipped separately for a long time, but from a 
certain period onwards they are united and worshipped together. It 
is likely, though not certain, that this act of bringing these deities 
together, has been carried out by some king due to religio-political 
grounds. 

4. With the appearance of Vi$nuism in Orissa (in Gupta or the late-Gupta 
period?), a region mainly devoted to the cult of Mother Goddess and 
Tantrism (as far as the Hinduistic side is concerned), the wooden post 
god gradually assumes the character of Narasimha owing to its iconogra- 
phical features and owing to the need of the newly converted Vaisnavas, 
who have not yet given up the basic tenets of their creed, to have a 
furious deity in their pantheon as a substitute for the Saktistic deities 
like Camupd^, Varahi. KSII. Durga or even Bhairava (§.iiva-§akta). 

5. The pair at this stage is perhaps worshipped as Narasimha and Lak$ml, 
a concept which has been very popular in the religious history of OrissS 
(a temple of Lak$m!-Nrsimha also exists in the Lihgaraja temple at 
Bhubaneswar). 

6. In an advanced stage of Vi$nuization the pair is conceived as ‘Purusottama’ 
(a particular Visnuite-Tantric deity with pronounced erotic character) 
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and Lak$ml (about 900 A.C.?), a concept which suits well into the whole 
Zeitgeist, strongly influenced by the Vajrayana school of Buddhism. The 
pair is so popular and important that Codagahga patronizes its cult and 
builds a temple for them. 

His (i.e. Purufottama’s) interpretation as Narasiipha, however, never 
goes completely out of sight; at least not in a particular circle (viz., 
that of the temple priests). 

7. After a couple of decades, most probably during the time of Anangabhl- 
madeva III (1211-1238 A.D.), a further image of Balabhadra is added 
to the existing couple owing to the direct or the indirect influence of the 
South Indian religious teachers who come to Orissa in the wake of the 
conquest of Orissa by Codagangadeva, a southerner. From now onward 
the triad is reinterpreted as Kf$na (a sub-aspect of Puru$ottama), Ekanaip- 
Sa-Subhadra-Durga and Balabhadra-Siva, though the trinity retains its 
Vi$nuite character essentially. A ritual is built up at this time for these 
three deities envisaging their worship with the GopSla Mantra, 
BhuvaneSvari-Mantra and the Vasudeva-Mantra whereas the Nyasas 
used for these deities are those of Visnu (KeSavadi-), Durga (Kali-) and 
Siva (Srlkanthadi) respectively. These three deities thus splendidly combine 
in themselves the Vai$t?ava, Sakta and the Saiva traditions of Orissa, 
preserving at the same time the character of a Vi$nuite trinity. 

8. The remembrance of Narasiipha in the circle of his followers in the 
temple paves ground for the admission of an extra image in the triad, 
i.e. that of Sudadana who is perfectly identical with Narasiipha in the 
Pancaratra philosophy and cult and whose present icon, which is in form 
of a straight pole, had previously been used probably as the calanti 
pratimd (the movable image) of Narasiipha, i.e. of the present Jagannatha 
when he was still conceived as Narasiqiha. 
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Chapter XI 


jagannatha AS THE STATE DEITY UNDER THE GAJAPATIS OF ORISSA 

H. Kulke 


INTRODUCTION 

In one of the previous chapters (8) it has already been mentioned that the Jagan¬ 
natha cult in a rather unique way fulfilled the essential functions for a mighty state 
cult of a regional Hindu empire. These were the (i) “vertical” and (ii) the “horizontal” 
legitimation and (iii) the ability to unite the various sub-regional nuclear areas of the 
muliicentered Orissan empire through a regional loyality. 

The vertical or internal legitimation of Hindu kingship was based on the 
strong relationship of the Orissan kings with the Hinduized autochthonous deity of 
Puri under which the other sub-regional deities of Orissa had gradually been placed 
by Codagahga’s and Anahgabhlma's religious policy. 1 The vertical or external legiti¬ 
mation of the Orissan kingship manifested itself in the monumental imperial temple 
at Puri and the recognition of its deity as the “king of the Orissan empire”. As His 
earthly deputies and rulers of “New Benares” the kings of Orissa thus claimed an 
imperial status among the Hindu rajas of India. 

As mentioned before (chapter 8), another important function of a state cult of a 
medieval Hindu empire was to cope with the centrifugal feudal forces through the 
three “ritual countermeasures”, i.e., royal patronage (i) of pilgrimage places (tlrthas), 
(ii) of Brahmins and (iii) through the cult of new imperial temples. The Jagannatha 
cult was most appropriate for this type of ritual policy. The lasting success of Cotfa- 
gahga’s and Anahgabhlma’s deed most probably was based on the fact that, contrary 
to the ritual policy of the Co|as, no “new”, purely Brahmanic cult was chosen for the 
new state cult. 2 Instead, Codaganga and Anahgabhlma chose an autochthonous cult 

1 See above chapter 8. 

* The CO|as divided their royal patronage to their official state temple in Tanjore and to 
famous places of pilgrimage, particularly to Chidambaram’s famous $iva-Na(ar8ja temple, (see 
Kulke, 1970,192ff). 



whose kfetra since the 10th century* had already become a centre of pilgrimage ( tirtha) 
of interregional fame. Through the construction of the new imperial JagannStha 
temple in Puri and the dedication of the empire to its deity the economic means invest* 
ed into an important place of pilgrimage were directly utilized for the formation of 
a state cult. Large-scale settlement of Brahmins in Jagannatha’s Kfetra and its 
hinterland and land donations all over the empire enhanced the wealth and greatness of 
the tirtha which attracted more and more pilgrims from Orissa and all over India. 
The new centralised ritual structure of the state cult at Puri was thus combined with 
the network of JagannStha’s pilgrims and the traditional channels of ideological 
transmission. 

THE STATE CULT UNDER THE LATER GANGA KINGS 

It is difficult to estimate the immediate political success of the deputy ideology as it 
was established by Anafigabhlma III in the year 1230. But from the irresistible 
military success of Narasiipha I (1238-1264 A.D.), Anahgabhlma’s son and successor, 
under whom the Gahga empire reached its zenith, one may, at least, guess that the 
new ideology contributed its considerable share in strengthening the position of the 
kings of Orissa as deputies and sons of the “Lord of the World”. Narasiipha I was 
one of the few Hindu rajas of his time who took up an offensive strategy against the 
Muslims. In a series of fights, he extended his empire even beyond the banks of the 
Ganga “which blackened for a great distance by the collyrium washed away by tears 
from the eyes of the weeping Yavanls [Muslim women] of R&Jha and Varendra 
[West and North Bengal].” 4 

Narasiipha on the one side followed the “deputy ideology” of his father. In a 
short inscription on the Kapills mountain near Dhenkanal* Narasiipha, like his 
father, announced that he had humbled the pride of his enemies at the command 
(ddeiat) of the Lord Puru$ottama. King Narasiipha thus also claimed to act not only 
as Puru$ottama’s divine deputy but also as his military general. Though not yet 
explicitly mentioned in the early inscriptions, the idea behind this claim will become 
clear from the inscriptions of the SuryavaipS! kings (see below): an attack against 
the king would be an attack against Lord Jagannatha, the overlord of Orissa. 

In another regard however, Narasiipha reverted the development. In the 
KificTpuram inscription of the year 1230 Narasiipha’s father, Anafigabhlma, 
had been called “a great devotee of Vi$pu” and “the son of Sri Puru$ottama”. 6 In 
place of that, in the Kapilas inscription in its otherwise nearly identical prafasti- 

* Maihar inscription of the middle of the 10th century (Ep. Ind., XXXV, p. 171ff). 

4 Copper-plate inscription of Narasimha II of S 1217, verse 84, see N.N. Vasu, 1896, p. 267. 

* El, vol. XXXIII (1959) p. 4tff. It was inscribed on a temple kalaia between the yean 
1242-1252. 

•paramava/;{Mva-paramabhattArakaiaganmQlak&raQa-^rr-Pun<rorMma-p«l/a (El, vol, XXXI, 
1955/56, p. 96). 
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introduction, 7 * * Narasiipha was called “a great devotee of Siva” and “the son of DurgS 
and the son of Puru$ottama”.® Narasiipha thus seems to have come back to the origi¬ 
nal idea of Anangabhimt’s “political” triad which had combined the three most 
powerful deities of Orissa, i.e., Lingaraja-Siva, VirajS-Durga and Puru$ottama. 

A most important innovation for the future development of the Orissan 
kingship seems to originate from Narasiipha. According to epigraphical evidence,* 
Narasiipha was the first king of Orissa who bore the title “Lord of the Elephants” 
( gaja-pati ), a title which became the most popular royal title in Orissa under the 
later Gafigas and especially under the SuryavaipSls. 10 11 This title indicates the sovereign 
status of the king of East India, as it has to be seen in connection with the other two 
titles, i.e., "Lord of the Horses” (aiva-nati) and "Lord of the Men” ( nara-pati ) which 
were traditionally applied to the kings of North and South India, respectively. Under 
the rule of imperial SOryavaipSl kings, specifically under Kapilendra and Puru$ottama 
in the second half of the 15th century, the title Oajapati became a synonym of the most 
powerful Hindu sovereign of Eastern India. 

Narasiipha’s concept of kingship is best known from a series of sculptures 
from the world famous temple of the sun god SQrya at Konarak, which he constructed 
in about A.D. 1250. Most important for our study of the JagannStha cult are those 
sculptures which depict king Narasiipha worshipping a triad consisting of a Sivalidga, 
Puru$ottaroa and Durgi*Mahi$2suramardinI. u Altogether, four of these sculptures 
still exist, i.e. one in situ at the temple (fig. No. 11), one in the Museum at Konarak 
(fig. Nos. 39-40), one in the National Museum at Delhi (fig. Nos. 37-38) 12 and one 
in the Bhogamatrf&pa of the JagannStha temple at Puri. It is obvious that these 
sculptures represent a triad consisting of the same three Orissan deities which we 
know already from the just mentioned contemporary KapilSs inscription of king 
Narasiipha I and from the inscription of his father of the year 1216. It is possible 
that the substitutes ( calanti pratima) of these most powerful Orissan deities have been 
“invited” from Bhubaneswar, Jajpur and Puri on the occasion of the consecration 
of the temple at Konarak. 1 * 

The great importance of these sculptures lies in the fact that they provide the 
earliest known evidence of Jagannatha’s peculiar iconography. We can clearly distingu¬ 
ish its characteristic form (see fig. Nos. 38, 40) which looks even more archaic than 
the present day image (fig. No. 19). Contrary to the latter, in Konarak no trace of 

7 D.C. Sircar, io: El, vol, XXXIII, 1959/60, p. 44, note 12 and p. 42, notes 2 and 3. At page 
43 Sircar even suggests that the inscriptions were written by the same author. 

* paromomdAeAwa-paiainabhattaraka jntnnmNaklntM-Srt-Durgaputra-Srr-PurutoHamaputra 
( line , 2-3) 

* Kepilas inscription, line 4. 

10 P. Mukbeijee, 1953, p. 2f and D.C. Sircar, in: Ep. Ind. XXXIII, p. 44, note 2. 

11 Starza Majewski, 1971. (It is not clear whether the one sculpture, which is still in Situ at 
the temple, also depicts a SivaliAga). 

u See D. Mitra, Notes on Konarak, in: JASB, III, 2 (1961) p. 59f and plate IX, B, and A.K. 
Bhattacharya, Konarak and Its Builder, in: Oriental Art, 1960. 

** A. Boner, 1972. 
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a waistline is discernible 14 and the Jagannatha image of these sculptures, therefore, 
reminds us even more of the hypothetical original wooden pillar deity of Narasimha- 
Puru$ottama. u 

For an ideological interpretation of these sculptures, three points are 
noteworthy: 

1. Only Durga and Puru$ottama are shown in front of their own temples. 
The Sivalinga has just been put to Puru$ottama’s left side. The triad, 
therefore, reflects exactly the contents of Narasiipha’s contemporary 
Kapilas inscription, where he is praised as the son of DurgS and Puru$o- 
ttama and “only” as a devotee of Siva. 

?. Although the sculptures depict Durga’s temple as slightly higher than Puru- 
sottama’s, the God of Puri occupies the central position in the triad. 
This is noteworthy, because in a triad usually the goddess holds this posi¬ 
tion. 

3. King Narasiipha worships the three main Orissan deities in a royal 
posture, standing with the sword in his belt. Contrary to this evidence 
several sculptures in Konarak show king Narasiipha worshipping the sun 
god Surya upon his knees, his sword lying at his side. 

Generally speaking, we have therefore to distinguish between Narasiipha’s 
relation with Jagannatha and the sun god SOrya. Narasiipha acknowledged Puru$o- 
ttama as the central deity of the three main deities and he seems to have had a special 
relationship with him. This is evident from several other sculptures at the Konarak 
temple. Next to the one sculpture of Narasiipha worshipping the Orissa triad which 
is still in situ (fig. No. 41), a sculpture depicts a scene at the royal court (fig. No. 
42). A male figure, evidently king Narasiipha, 1 * sits on a low throne and receives 
high dignitaries. The relationship between both sculptures is very obvious. In the 
first sculpture Puru$ottama and Durga sit on the throne and are worshipped by king 
Narasiipha and his courtiers. The second sculpture depicts king Narasiipha on a 
simila: throne, giving an audience to high dignitaries of his empire. The ideological 
significance of these sculptures is further stressed by their identical composition and 
several iconographical similarities. Both sculptures depict the functional identity of 
the divine Lord Puru$ottama and his earthly deputy and son Narasiipha. 

This concept of Narasiipha’s kingship seems to be at the root of another 
sculpture from Konarak which is now at the National Museum of Delhi 11 (fig. No. 52). 

14 Kulke, 1973, p. 128f and A. Eschmann below, chapter 14. 

14 On the two sculpture in the Museums at Delhi and Konarak Jagannatha wears different 
ornaments and cloths. Thus the sculptures seem to depict two of Jagann&tha's 24 different veSos 
(dresses). 

44 Below the “durbar” scene the royal paraphernalia are shown: 2 horses, 2 elephants and 
the two imperial umbrellas. 

17 National Museum, No. 30. 18S. 
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It shows king Narasiipha sitting on a swing at the dola-vedi in front of a temple. 
His right leg is banging down and his foot is worshipped by a group of female devo¬ 
tees, who are kneeling beneath the swing. No doubt, Narasiipha is depicted here 
as well in a typical harem scene as in the position of Lord Kf$pa during the festival 
of dola yatra. His divine role is quite evident if we compare the worship of his foot 
with that ofVi 5 pu’s on the beautiful sculpture at Chaurasi (fig. No. 51). 

However, it would be wrong to derive from this iconographical evidence a 
personal deification of king Narasiipha. As already mentioned, several sculptures at 
Konarak show how he is worshipping the sun god Surya in a royal yet devotional 
posture. Silrya, the god for whom Narasiipha had constructed the biggest temple of 
the whole of India, therefore must have become Narasimha's highest and personal 
deity (itfadevota). 

Summing up the epigraphical and iconographical evidence, it is quite likely 
that king Narasiipha had tried to exceed the status of his father and to raise his 
imperial legitimation on an All-Indian level. During the final collapse of the imperial 
Cdlas around 1250 A.D. he constructed the temple at Konarak which surpassed con¬ 
siderably both the temples at Tanjore and Puri and dedicated it to an All-Indian 
deity, which had had only little roots in the Orissan soil. 18 If our hypothesis is cor¬ 
rect, this would have meant the culmination and conclusion of a gradual reinforce¬ 
ment of the legitimacy of Orissan kingship through royal patronage of sub-regional, 
regional and All Indian deities. The further development of the concept of Orissan 
kingship, however, shows that the future Gajapati kings did not follow Narasimha’s 
example. They adhered to the Lord of Puri. This confirms the assumption that a 
regional Hindu power, in the long run, was best legitimated through the royal 
patronage of a regional cult with its much stronger regional loyalties. 19 

But not all Gajapatis of Orissa seem to have been equally ardent to propa¬ 
gate their “divine mission” as deputies of JagannStha. D C. Sircar rightly observed 
that “some accepted the fiction of the god Puru$ottama-Jagannatha being the ruler 
of the kingdom and themselves being god’s deputies with considerable zeal while 
others were rather lukewarm in this respect.” 20 Among those kings who accepted 
the deputy ideology, Bhanudeva II (1306-1328) was certainly most devoted to it. 
In an inscription at Puri he called himself “Bhanudeva-rautta” and refers to his own 
regnal years (like AnafigabhTma III in his last years) as “the prosperous and victo¬ 
rious reign of Sri Puru$ottama Deva”. 21 Furthermore, it is very important that for 
the first time in Bhanudeva's inscriptions the god of Puri is called Jagannatha}' 1 
Other Gafiga kings, especially the last two, Narasimha IV and Bhanudeva IV, in 

18 Stietencron, 1966, p. 224. 

18 For Narasimha I see also K.N. Mahapatra, 1959. 

80 D.C. Sircar, 1957b, p. 79. 

81 Puri copper-plate of Bhanudeva II, ed. by D.C. Sircar, in: JASB, XVIII, 1 (1951) p. 25. 

88 Srikurmam inscription No. Ill (1309 A.D.) line II (Ep. Ind., V, 1898, p. 35) and Simhacha- 
lam inscription (1319 A.D.)(SII, vol. VI, No. 714). For more detail! of th: name See ICulke 1975, 
chapter III, 2. 
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their inscriptions clearly refer to their own sovereignty. They never mentioned 
Jagannatha as their overlord and king of Orissa. It is quite likely 23 that this “luke¬ 
warm” attitude of the later Ganga kings might have caused an increasing opposition 
among the priests of Puri which might have even influenced the coup d'etal of Kapil- 
endra, the founder of the Suryavam^a dynasty of Orissa (1435-1540 A. D.) 

THE STATE CULT UNDER THE SORYAVAM$I KINGS 

In 1435. after the rule of the weak Ganga king BhSnudeva IV, Kapilendra, the grand¬ 
son of a small ruler (nayaka), iX usurped the Gajapati throne (1435-1467) and founded 
the powerful Suryavaipta dynasty under which the Orissan empire reached its zenith. 
By a series of successful military campaigns Kapilendra expanded the Orissan empire. 
In the year 1464, after he had taken possession of the entire coast of Eastern India 
and its linterland from the Ganges to the Kaveri south of Madras, he had become the 
most powerful Hindu king of his time. 23 

Despite the support of influential persons at the court, 2 * after his coup d'etat 
Kapilendra had to face a stiff opposition by several feudatory rajas and members of 
the deposed Ganga dynasty. In an inscription at the Lihgaraja temple in Bhuba¬ 
neswar (1436 A.D.) he warned his enemies “not to continue on the path of evil con¬ 
duct. If any [of them] engage in what is not beneficial to the [paramount] king, he 
is to be banished from the kingdom and all his property confiscated.” 27 

In order to consolidate his power during the early critical years, Kapilendra 
tried to win the support of the Oriyas through a considerable remittance of taxes. 
Nearly simultaneously, when he threatened his opponents with the banishment from 
the kingdom, he announced: “At the time of beholding the Great God at the town 
of Sri Puru$ottama [the king] said, by means of an inscription, we would record on 
the door of the temple of God Sri Puru$ottama: ‘the tax payable on salt and cowries 
[money] which is due to us of our kingdom of Orissa, I have remitted, 1 have ... re¬ 
mitted! (He) who being a king, violates this, rebels against the deity Sri Jagan¬ 
natha.” 28 

As an usurper of the Gajapati throne Kapilendra needed a special legitima¬ 
tion. As a ruler over a kingdom which had been ritually dedicated to Jagannatha 


21 See below G.N. Dash, chapter 12. 

« El, vol. XXXIII (1959), p. 4. 

23 R.C. Majumdar, HCIP, VI, p. 367. For the SQryavamits see P. Mukherjee, (953 and R. 
Subrahmanyan 1957. 

2 * Subrahmanyan, 1957, p. 33. 

27 Bhubaneswar (LiAgarija) inscription of tbe 4th aAka, re-edited by K.B. Tripathi, 1962, p. 

25 Iff. 

22 Puri inscription of the 4th aAka, K.B. Tripathi, 1962, p. 254. 
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about two hundred years ago, it was obvious that Kapilendra would try to revive the 
ideology of the divine mission of the Gajapatis as deputies of Jagann&tha. It was 
certainly not a mere incident that Kapilendra had ordered the remittance of the 
important salt and cowry taxes during a visit to Puri and that he had inscribed this 
order on the Jayavijaya door of the temple through which all pilgrims had to pass 
for having a dariana of Lord Jagann&tha. 

Another innovation in this inscription is of great importance for the further 
development of the ideology of the Gajapati kingship. Kapilendra cursed the future 
kings who would dare to revoke the remittance of these taxes with the wrath of “the 
Lord of the World”. Kapilendra thus tried to sanction his acts with the highest con¬ 
ceivable legitimacy: any opposition and attack against the king was thus an offence 
and treachery ( droha ) against JagannStha, the “Lord of the World” Himself. 

Kapilendra went even a step further and allowed his courtiers and priests to 
call h<m an Elected of Jagannatha. His cousin and governor of the southern Raja- 
mahendra province proclaimed that Kapilendra became the Lord of Utkal ( Utkala - 
adhiia) at the command (adesa) of Puru$ottama, the lord of the fourteen worlds.*' 
So far his predecessor on the Gajapati throne had only claimed to act under the 
command of Jagannatha. The tradition of Kapilendra’s divine election was still pre¬ 
valent around 1600 A.D. when the MSdafa P&hji was compiled and all other know¬ 
ledge about Kapilendra’s origin seems to have been forgotten. This temple chronicle 
of Puri relates that the God Jagann&tha had ordered the last Gahga king Bh&nudeva 
IV in a dream to nominate Kapilendra as his successor. “Some days later the Great 
Lord[=Jagann5tha] made Kapi]i R&uta the king and ordered [to consecrate him with 
the royal] iarhi (turban).” 30 It is thus quite likely that it was through the usurper 
Kapilendra that this new aspect of the king being the Elected of the state deity was 
introduced into the ideology of Orissan kingship, 

Claiming to be an Elected of Jagann&tha, it is only consequent that Kapilendra 
consulted Jagann&tha before he took up difficult decisions—or, at least, he is the first 
king who pretended in his inscriptions to have asked for Jagann&tha’s advice. In 1464, 
before he started an expedition against rebellious chiefs he paid a visit to Jagann&tha 
in Puri and complained against them: “Oh Jagannatha! Thus prayth Thy servant 
[sevaka]. Throughout the kingdom, I maintained from childhood these feudal lords 
including the infantry and cavalry and gave them wealth. All of them have forsaken 
me. I shall deal with them and punish them each according to his desert. Oh Lord 
Jagannatha! Thou judge this fact whether I am right or wrong.” 31 

This first inscriptional evidence from Orissa of a king’s communication with 
his divine overlord is also interesting from another point of view. In it Kapilendra 
called himself a servant ( sevaka ) of Jagann&tha. Most probably this is the origin of 

28 Warangal inscription of Raghudeva, of 2. 2. 1460, in: El, vol. XXXIII, p. 129. 

» MP, I, p. 42. 

S1 Puri inscription of the year 1464, lines 2-6; K.B. Tripathi, 1962, p. 272, 
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one of the official titles of the later Gajapatis of Khurda and Puri who—till today® 2 — 
are called the “First Servants” ( ddya-sevaka) of Jagannatha. This title, of course, 
might be interpreted as a sign of weakness of the king,—or as an indicator for the 
power of the priests of Puri over the Gajapatis (see below Dash, chapter 11). In the 
case of the powerful Kapilendra, however, it seems more likely that in the year 1464 
the king himself, when he was the uncontested Hindu Raja of Eastern India, had tried 
to assume quasi-priestly functions in the state cult. And it is even more probable that 
it might have been Kapilendra’s intention to strengthen through this sevaka function 
this hold and control over the priests of Puri, the hierocratic power of his empire. In 
his later years Kapilendra might have further tried to confine the priestly influence 
when he reassumed in 1460 A.D. the title of a son of Siva, Durga and Puru$ottama. 33 
Assuming the titles of a son and sevaka of Jagannatha he seems to have aimed both 
at a more direct relationship with JagannStha under some kind of evasion of his 
powerful priests, and an extension of his legitimation in calling himself also a son of 
the deities of Bhubaneswar and Jajpur. 

Despite these slight doubts about Kapilendra’s intentions during his later years 
there can be no doubt that the “deputy ideology” of the Orissan kingship matured 
under Kapilendra to its full blossom which remained more or less unchanged till the 
downfall of the Orissan empire in the year 1S6S A.D. Like Kapilendra, his successors 
threatened their opponents with the wrath of Jagannatha and tried both to gain the 
support and curb the influence of the priests, who seem to have become in the 
following decades more and more powerful 34 through immense donations of land and 
jewellery. 

Especially Puru$ottama (1467-1497) knew no bounds to bribe the priests after 
he had snatched away the throne from his popular elder brother HamvTra. Immediate¬ 
ly after he had ascended the throne in 1467 he donated costly presents to Jagannatha.®* 
In the same year “during his auspicious visit to the city of Puru$ottama” he announced: 
“I have confirmed the grants to the Supreme Lord, to the Sevakas . .. [illegible] and to 
the Avadana-Sevakas: 1. of the forest countries of JagannStha of Sri Puru$ottama 
already granted of old in the Southern Viceroyalty, 2. of the countries of the Avad^qa- 
Sevakas of the South and 3. of the income of the territories (desa) as a sacred offering 
to the Supreme Lord.”®* Furthermore he donated two villages as offering ( bhoga= 
enjoyments) for Lord Jagannitha. In the next year he remitted the watchman tax 
which was collected from the Brahmins in the Southern Viceroyalty—the stronghold 
of his ousted brother Hamvira. 37 In his 15th regnal year he “advised the kings of 
Orissa: ‘Never deprive Brahmins of these four matters—wealth, wife, life and land,’”®* 

32 RR, III, Form D, p. 12. 

33 Warangal inscription (-ee note 29) and Siisailam inscription of 3. 7. 1460 (El, vol. XXXVI, 
p. 79). For the introduction of this title in the 13th century see Kulke, chapter 8. 

34 See G.N. Dash’s article on the Gltagovinda tradition in Puri (1976). 

35 M.M. Chakravarty, 1893, p. 98. 

34 Puri inscription of the 2nd year of Purujottama (K.B. Tripathi, 1962, p. 278), 

37 Puri inscription of the 3rd year of Puru$ottama (K.B. Tripathi, 1962, p. 283). 

®* M.M. Chakravarti, 1893, p. lOOf. 
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and about ten years later he humbled himself to proclaim in an inscription in Puri: 
“Oh JagannStha, Thou knowest everything of mine both external and internal. What¬ 
ever precious things I have, 1 will bestow on the Brahmans as much as 1 can.’’ 3 ' 

The tradition connects Raja Purujottama with one of Orissa’s most popular 
legends (see below Dash, chapter 12). According to it, Purujottama, wished to marry 
Padmavatl, the beautiful princess of Kanchipuram. Her father, however, refused 
to give his daughter in marriage to the Gajapati of Orissa whom he blamed for doing 
the work of a sweeper before Lord Jagannatha during the annual car festivals, The 
offended Purujottama waged a war against the Raja of Kanchipuram which he finally 
won with the help of Jagannatha and Balabhadra who took part in the ' Kahcikaberi" 
expedition in the guise of two horsemen. 40 

The importance of the legend, besides its romantical features, is based on 
Jagannatha’s participation in the war. Like the various tutelary deities of the feudatory 
states of Orissa, Jagannatha thus helped “his” raja against their common enemy. 41 
Furthermore, the legend seems to be the first evidence for the existence of the ritual 
sweeping of Jagannatha’s car (cherapahamraY 1 by the Gajapatis (see fig. 28). It is 
difficult to decide whether originally this ritual, which till today is the most important 
part of the "Gajapati Maharaja Seva” of the Jagannatha cult, had intended to sub¬ 
ordinate ritually the kings under the priests of Puri. But even if we assumed that the 
priests had this intention when they allowed the most powerful kings of Orissa 
Kapilendra and Puru$ottama to attain priestly functions, the further development of 
the Gajapati kingship ideology shows clearly that the sevaka function strengthened 
more than anything else the position of the Gajapatis vis-a-vis the priests of Puri. It 
has been this most essential sevaka function which till recently provided the main 
legitimation to the Puri Rajas to interfere in the temple affairs. Furthermore, the intro¬ 
duction of this ritual has to be seen in the context of the great Kf$na devotion of the 
15th and 16th century. The performance of the chera pahamra certainly demonstrated 
first of all in front of all pilgrims the boundless devotion of Jagannatha’s royal servant 
( sevaka) and deputy. Contrary to G.N. Dash’s arguments (chapter 12) 1 assume there¬ 
fore that cherd-pahamra was introduced in order to strengthen the royal influence in 
Puri, the religious centre of the empire. 

Puri’s temple chronicle, the Mddafa Panji contains several examples of how 
Puru$ottama intervened in the cult of Puri. The Madala Paiiji, written by the priests 
of Puri, of course, relates only that finally Jagannatha helped the priests against the 

38 M.M. Chakravarti, 1893, p. 99f. 

40 For tbe historicity of the Kdiicikivert tradition, see P. Mukherjee, 1945. This legend which 
describes JagannStha's help for the king of Orissa, gained great popularity during the Oriya-nation- 
alism through Ramasankara Ray’s play "Kditei Kdberi" (see G.N. Dash, chapter 19). 

11 Kulke, 1973, p. 129 and 1976, p. 10. 

43 cAerdssprinkling of water, paliainra=S'#eep\ng with a broom. The MSdajd Panji (p. 36f) 
refers to the Kanchipuram expedition but does not mention the cheri-pahamrO. The Ntti, the ritual 
text-book of the JagannStha cult of about 1640 A.P. give a detailed description of the ritual. (See 
Kulke, 1975, chapter VII, 3). 
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royal interference. 43 The existence of a power struggle between the Gajapati and the 
priests of the state cult, however, is obvious from this evidence. 

Puru$ottama’s son and successor PratSparudra (1497-1540) most likely chose 
a different way to check the growing power of Puri’s priesthood. In order to evade 
their influence he supported the unorthodox saint Caitanya who bad come to Puri in 
1510 (see P. Mukherjee, chapter 14). 

One of the last inscriptions of the imperial Gajapatis in Puri contains again 
in a nutshell the political function of the state cult for the regional medieval Hindu 
kingdom of Orissa. Govinda Vidyadhara, who had murdered the two sons and 
successors of Prataparudra before he usurped the Gajapati throne in the year 1541/42, 
got inscribed on the Jayavijaya door of the Jagannatha temple in his 3rd regnal year 
the following order: “Before Sri Jagannatha, the king prayed as follows: Oh 
Jagannatha! without [my] coming in order to behold Thy Lotus Feet all is hell. In 
regard to the gifts of pilgrims whether belonging to this country or to a foreign 
country up to the vicinity of the Vindhya and Udayagiri mountains [in Central and 

South India respectively] ... the Gadajata kings . .. should observe-He who 

violates this, rebels against Lord Jagannatha.” 44 

Although the inscription is badly damaged, its contents are quite clear. In a 
time when Orissa was encircled by several mighty enemies (see chapter 17) and when 
the feudatory Gadajata states already seriously endangered the central power, 4 * Raja 
Govinda had recourse to the state deity and his priests. In order to secure their 
support—most probably—he reconfirmed their rights to the gifts offered by the pilgrims. 
In front of “the Lord of the World” Raja Govinda then demanded obedience of his 
rebellious feudatories and threatened all his opponents with the wrath of Lord 
Jagannatha. During the most dangerous dacades of the history of Orissa, after the 
dynastical links had broken down, the state cult, with its powerful priesthood— 
besides the standing army—had thus seems to have become the most important 
central authority of empire. 


« See G.N. Dash (note 34). 

« K.B. Tripathi, 1962, p. 315. 

*5 N.K. Sahu, 1956, vol. II, p. 388. 
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KAPILENDRA DEVA 

According to popular tradition, the last of the Gahga kings of Orissa was issueless. 
He one day prayed to Lord Jagnnnatha to let him know who would succeed him 
to the throne of Orissa. Then Lord Jagannatha told him in a dream that the beggar 
boy he would observe in front of the Vimala temple inside the precinct of the 
Jagannatha temple the next day was his choice to succeed him to Orissan throne. 
Accordingly, when the king went there the next day he found a beggar boy named 
KapiH Rauta, who first was a cowherd then a thief and finally had become a beggar in 
Puri, at the appointed place. He took Kapiji Rauta alias Kapilcndra to his palace 
with him and adopted him as his son who became the king of Orissa in due course. 1 

According to Gangavamsdnucarita by the eighteenth century poet Vasudeva 
Ratha, Kapilendra, the founder of the Suryavamsa usurped the throne. 2 Bhakti 
Bhdgavata by Jivadeva written in the sixteenth century A.D. during the reign of 
Prataparudra, grandson of Kapilendra, more or less supports this theory when it says 
Kapilendra ascended the throne with the support of the nobility of the land and found¬ 
ed Suryavarpsa. 3 Last but not the least, Kapilendra was not an adopted son of the last 

1 See Madaja Paryi (1940; ed. A.B. Mahanti, pp. 42fT and Account of the Garigavciinia of 
Otfradesa , Local Records, vol. 47, Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras (GOMLM). 

2 P. Mukherji, 1953, p. 19 and R. Subrahmanyam, 1957, p. 32. 

3 But D.C Sircar thinks that the translation of the relevant verse occurring in Jlvadcva's 
Bhakti bhdgavata by H.P. Sastri leading to the above conclusion is wrong. He has translated the 
expression, “kulapurustinum" as “progenitor of the family” instead of “the nobility of the land” as 
translated by Sastri. See D.C. Sircar. J962, p. 14. See P. Acharya, 1969, p. 110 for the original verse. 
But anyway, the usurpation of the tHVone seems to have been hinted at in that verse. 
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Ganga king Bhanudcva IV as the Rajabhoga tradition of the Madala Panji seeks to 
establish because Kapilendra founded SuryavamSa instead of continuing the Ganga 
line. Thus it seems that there is some truth in the remark of Gahgavamsanucarita that 
Kapilendra usurped the throne. 

Secondly, according to the Raghudevapur grant of Kapilendra’s nephew 
Raghudeva, Kapilendra’s grand-father was a nayaka and nrpa which meant at 
least a local chief. 4 Again, according to the same authority, Kapilendra’s father and his 
(father’s) brother defeated their enemies though they themselves were slain in the 
same battle. 5 6 Further, according to the Warangal inscription of the same Raghudeva, 
Kapilendra’s father Jagesvara was a Maharaya and nrpa, i.e., king.* Though the example 
of tracing an imaginary and exalted lineage after one becomes a king (like Kapilendra) 
or a big official (like Raghudeva) may not be rare, 7 Raghudeva’s claim seems to be 
true and Kapilendra’s early career seems to be not as lowly—that he was a cowboy, 
a thief, and a beggar in that chronological order—as the compiler(s) of Rajabhoga 
believed or wanted us to believe. His later career at least, which is quite brilliant 
in many respects, does not elicit much credence to his supposed early career. 

So we tend to believe that the legendary tradition recorded in Rdjabhoga has 
been completely created in which Kapilendra’s usurpation of the throne has been 
ignored and his early career has deliberately been painted black. When was this 
legendary tradition created? We have at least solid reason to rule out the possibility 
that this tradition was created when the Rajabhoga was compiled for the first time, 
i.e., in late sixteenth century A.D. or thereabout. Persons without any claim to the 
throne becoming king through the grace of a deity is a well-known and popular motif 
and it is extremely unlikely that the priest compilers) of Rdjabhoga used this very 
motif simultaneously in three different cases while narrating how Codaganga, 
Kapilendra and Puru$ottama became kings unless these legendary traditions were 
already prevalent. It seems then that these traditions were created at different times, 
most probably during the reign of Codagafiga, Kapilendra and Puru$ottama respec¬ 
tively in order to legitimise the accession of these monarchs or with some such pur¬ 
pose. It follows that the creation of a legendary tradition in which Kapilendra’s 
usurpation his deliberately been ignored and his early life has deliberately been painted 
black had a similar motive. We must now try to discover who might have created this 
tradition and with what motive? In order to do that we should first answer the 
question who might have benefited most out of the creation of this legend? 

Kapilendra benefited from the creation of this legend because it legitimized 
his usurpation doubly: 

4 D.C. Sircar, 1959a, p. 4. 

3 /bid. 

6 D.C. Sircar, in: HI, vol. XXXIII, 1959, pp. I25ff. See lines 7 & 8 in the inscription. 

7 (\) Ibid., Raghudeva claims that his uncle Kapilendra “became king of Orissa at the 
command of Sri Puru$ottama, the Lord of the fourteen worlds”. 

(ii) In Gopinathapur inscription Kapilendra’s minister GopinStha Mahapitra has made 
similar claims. Quoted in R.P. Chanda, 1957, p. 15. 
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(i) it proved that be was the adpoted son of the last Gahga king; and 

(ii) it proclaimed that Kapilendra could become king because Lord 
Jagannatha desired it to be so. 

We have definite information that Kapilendra at least encouraged the latter idea. 
In spite of that it is highly unlikely that Kapilendra was party to the creation of 
the tradition which falsely painted his early career with a black brush. Even if we 
accept, for argument’s sake, that Kapilendra was really a cowboy, a thief and a 
beggar he would not have liked to give these facts wide publicity through the creation 
of a legendary tradition in which these biack patches in his career came out promi¬ 
nently. Had he really wanted to publicize these facts he could have mentioned them 
in his numerous inscriptions. It can be imagined that at best he accepted only that 
part of the tradition which legitimized his usurpation. 

The priests of Lord Jagannatha were those who benefited most from the crea¬ 
tion of such a tradition as it proclaimed loudly the power and privilege of “their” deity, 
the deity which can make a king out of a cow-boy-cum-thief-cum-beggar whose 
spokesmen they were. Further in the medieval age this legendary tradition, zealously 
propagated by the priests, must have had also a tremendous effect on the people of 
Orissan empire and effectively silenced Kapilendra’s opponents. Thus the priests 
provided quite substantial support to Kapilendra, though this does not necessarily 
mean that he acquired the throne or continued to keep it only through priestly 
support. Kapilendra did not perhaps oppose the creation and propagation of this 
legend because of this support however unpalatable a part of legend might have been to 
him. Obliged as he was to the priests, he had to pay a price (which we will be discussing 
shortly) for the support provided to him which was also beneficial to the priests. 
Finally the legendary tradition, in which Lord Jagannatha has been made to play 
such an important role, could not have been created without the active participation 
of the priests. Therefore we suspect that there was a collusion between the priests 
and Kapilendra against their common enemy: the Gahgas. it seems that the 
priests created and propagated the tradition primarily to acquire more power and 
prestige as spokesmen for the deity who can do and undo things as, for example, can 
make a king out of a cow boy-thief-beggar Kapilendra and secondarily to legitimize 
Kapilendra’s usurpation which also enhanced their own prestige and power 
indirectly. 

We must now discuss in a little more detail the price Kapilendra had to pay 
in return for the support provided to him by the priests and how it enhanced their 
power and prestige. We have already observed that the early imperial Gahgas 
dedicated their empire in favour of Purusottama-Jagannatha and accepted his over- 
lordship which was immensely beneficial to the priests. We have also seen how the 
last imperial Gahgas changed their policy and did not acknowledge the overlordship 
of Lord Jagannatha, and how they even tried to interfere in the affairs of Jagannatha 
cult. 8 But in contrast to the policy followed by these last Gahga kings, Kapilendra 

8 See G.N. Dash, above chapter 9. 
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switched back to the policy of the earlier Gahgas as wc have already referred to the 
fact that Kapilendra’s officials publicly accepted that he had become king of Orissa at 
the command of Lord Jagannatha. In other words, in order to legitimize his 
usurpation he was prepared to accept the overlordship of Lord Jagannatha. Not only 
his officials, he himself in his 31st Anka inscription at the Jaya-Vijaya door of 
Jagannatha temple made a public proclamation to that effect. 0 This was a price 
Kapilendra had to pay in return for the support he got from the priests. 

Not only that, Kapilendra accepted the 'sevaka' (lit. servant) status of Lord 
Jagannatha. 10 This is significant because all the sevakas of Lord Jagannatha arc not 
priests who arc a kind of superior or exalted sevakas. To my assumption there is no 
reason to believe that Kapilendra was an exalted sevaka i.e. a priest. At best his 
relative position in the cult hierarchy was not precisely defined. We also do not know 
if he was assigned any ritual duty as a sevaka of Lord Jagannatha. But in order 
to understand the meaning of this sevaka status we must remember the context in 
which it was used: that both Non-Brahmin and Brahmin priests were claiming a 
higher position than that of the Orissa kings and the Non-Brahmin priests were 
claiming a higher position than that of the Brahmin priests in the cult hierarchy as is 
reflected in the Mahabharata by Saraja Dasa, written during the reign of Kapilendra, 
where the ability to lift the holy log is indicative of the relative positions claimed. 11 
Thus the rededication of the Orissan empire in favour of Lord Jagannatha and 
acceptance of a sevaka status seems to have been the price paid by Kapilendra to the 
priests in return for their support at a crucial moment which greatly increased the 
power and the prestige of the priests. 

PURU§OTrAMA DEVA 

After this the priests intervened again successfully in the selection of a successor to 
Kapilendra’s throne. According to legendary traditions Kapilendra had eighteen 
legitimate sons and one illegitimate son named Puru$ottama who was not the right¬ 
ful heir to the throne. But Puru$ottama succeeded to the throne and could protect it 
against the challenges of the other sons of Kapilendra only because, according to these 
traditions, Lord Jagannatha wanted it to be so and overruled the claims of the other 
sons of Kapilendra. 12 It appears that Puru$ottama was not the real heir to the throne. 

0 K.B. Tripathi, 1962, pp. 265-266, see also above Chapter II. 

10 Kulke, see above chapter II. 

11 See Dash above chapter 9. 

11 (i) Madata PdHji (1942), pp. 46ff. 

(ii) Account of the Cahgavamsa of Ot/radeia, Local Records, Vol. 47, (GOMLM). 

(iii) Ceneology of the Kings of Ofrade&a, Local Records, Vol. 60, (GOMLM). 

(iv) Jagannatha Sthalavfttantamu, Local Records, Vol. 60, D.No. 2612 to R.No. 1220, 
(GOMLM). 

(v) Ktliici-Kdben, a medieval narrative poem in Oriya, by Puru$ottama Dasa cd. S. Sen & 
S. Sen 1958. 
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This is corroborated by ‘ Bhuvanesvarl Stotra ’ attributed to Purusottama in which he 
thanks Kapilendra for the kindness and preference shown to him. 13 The striking 
similarity between the situations and legendary traditions concerning the accession of 
Kapilendra and Purusottama is amply clear. As we have already analysed the tradi¬ 
tion and the situation concerning the former’s accession and argued and concluded 
that the priests created the tradition primarily to acquire more power and prestige 
and secondarily to legitimize Kapilendra’s accession, there is no need to repeat 
them except the similar conclusion that most probably the priests created and 
propagated the legendary tradition concerning Puru$ottama’s accession primarily to 
enhance their power and prestige and secondarily to legitimize Puru'sottama’s 
accession as bis claim to the throne, if at all, was very weak. 

It appears that Purusottama had to accept a relatively lower position than 
that of the priests in the cult hierarchy in return for the priestly support for his 
accession and it seems he had to agree to the institution of “cherdpdhdrd", the 
ceremonial sweeping of the cars of the three deites during the car-festival. This ritual 
duty was assigned to him as a sevaka (servant) of Lord Jagannatha which very clearly 
indicated his inferior position in the cult hierarchy because he might have been a 
sevaka but in contrast to the priests, the exalted sevakas , he was merely a sweeper- 
sevaka, the sevaka of lowest category. 

The primary purpose of the famous Kdhci-Kaveri tradition, it seems, was to 
legitimize this cherdpdhdrd or the ceremonial sweeping of the cars by the Orissan 
king though it also legitimized the succession of Purusottama to the throne of Orissa. 
The whole tradition rather hinges upon this cherdpdhdrd and>attempts at resolving 
the contradiction arising out of sweeper s job done by a king. The tradition runs as 
follows: 

King Purusottama wanted to marry the princess of KancI and the king of 
KancI accepted the proposal. But on a subsequent visit to Orissa during the car- 
festival the king of KancI discovered to his surprise and dismay that Purusottama 
was performing cherdpdhdrd , obviously a sweeper’s job before the deities. He went 
back and sent words to the effect that he would never give his daughter in marriage 
to a sweeper. Purusottama, who considered this rejection not only a personal insult 
but an insult to his deity, vowed that he would obtain the damsel by force and give 
her in marriage to a sweeper and thus vindicate his honour. He, therefore, marched 
against KancI with a large army but was defeated. He came back in sorrow and 
prayed Lord Jagannatha to help him in his endeavour. Lord Jagannatha told 
him in a dream that he should once again march against KancI and this time 
the Lord himself and his elder brother Balarama would personally go and help 
him in the battle. Accordingly Purusottama marched against KaficI second time. 


(vi) Mackenzie Collection (MSS), Vol. VIII (8), pp. 187IT, in the India Office Library, 

London. 

Besides see also P. Mukherji, 1953, pp. 48ff and R. Subrahmanyam, 1957, pp. 68ff. 

13 See quoted in P. Mukherji, 1945, p. 38 and mentioned in R. Subrahmanyam, 1957, p. 69. 
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On his way, near the lake Chilka, a milkmaid named Maijikl sought his audience and 
when the audience was granted produced a ring before him. She told him that she 
was selling curd on the way-side when two soldiers, one dark and the other fair 
complexioned, on horse-back approached her and ate all the curd she had to sell. 
But when asked by her to pay for it they told her that they belonged to the armed 
forces of the king of Orissa; and did not have any money to pay for the curd 
but a ring. They asked her to present the ring to the king following with the main 
army who would in turn pay for the curd they had eaten after the ring was presented 
to him. Purusottama immediately recognised the ring that belonged to Lord Jagan¬ 
natha and knew that both Lord Jagannatha (the dark complexioned one) and his 
elder brother Balarama (the fair complexioned one) were on their way to Kanci to 
help him. As requested by the milkmaid Manikl he established a village there named 
Manjklpa(ana. Then he, with the help of Jagannatha, defeated the king of Kanci 
who was a devotee of Lord Ganapati and took the princess of KaiicI captive. He 
then ordered his minister to find out a suitable sweeper bride-groom and to wed the 
princess of Kanci with him. He came back to Orissa. During the next car-festival 
while the king was performing his ritual duty of cherapdhara, broom in hand, the 
clever minister suddenly appeared with the princess of KaiicI, who at the beckoning 
of the minister put a garland round the neck of the king Purusottama indicating 
marriage with him. The king, surprised and angry, wanted to know the meaning of 
this. The minister explained that he was offering the princess to the most suitable 
sweeper he had found. Did the king want to deny that at that moment, in front 
of Lord Jagannatha, doing a sweeper’s job, he was not a sweeper? The king, of 
course, could not deny the fact (that at that moment he was the sweeper of Lord 
Jagannatha) and thus accepted the princess of Kanci as his wife. 14 

This is not the place to analyse and discover in detail how this legendary 
tradition grew up. But on the basis of historical data, mythological accounts and 
legendary traditions available to us at present we can look back and make some 
guesswork regarding the origin and evolution of this legendary tradition. 

As Purusottama figures prominently in this tradition, this tradition must 
have been created either during the reign of king Purusottama or a little later. In a 
painting in the Jagamohana (i.e. the audience hall) of the temple of Jagann&tha, 
Lord Jagannatha and his elder brother Bajarama on horse-back and the milkmaid 
Maoikl with a pot (obviously of curd) on her head are noticed which has supposedly 

14 Different versions of the Kuilcl-Kdveri tradition have been recorded in various works such 
as: 

(i) Mddafd PaHji, pp. 50ff. 

(ii) CakaJabhasana, in Cakadd Pothi., ed. S. Pattanyak. 

(iii) KaUci-Kaberi 

(iv) Dardhyatdbhakti by Rama Dasa. See 53rd Adhyaya. 

(v) Accounts of the Gangavamia of Odradeia , Local Records, Vol. 47. 

(vi) Geneology of the Kings of Odradeia, Local Records, Vol. 60. 

See also P. Mukherji, 1940, pp. 45-46, (1945) and (1953) pp. 60ff; R. Subrahmanyans, 1957, 
pp. 18 Iff. 
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been mentioned by Bajarama Dasa, a sixteenth-century poet and a contemporary 
of Puru$ottama’s son Prataparudra, 15 indicating the origin of the legend during the 
reign of Puru$ottama. Again from Caitanya Car it dm ft a a Bengali biographical work 
on Caitanya we come to know that Prataparudra was performing cherdpahard during 
the car-festival of 1512 A.D. 18 There is not a hint there that the custom was of recent 
origin and was considered unusual. This means not only this institution of cherdpahara 
was created sometime earlier but it has already been justified and legitimatized by the 
legendary tradition which means the legendary tradition was created earlier i.e. during 
the reign of Puru$ottama. It seems Puru$ottama did not oppose the creation of this 
tradition as this indirectly supported and legitimized bis accession. Had this 
institution cherdpahara been an old and established custom there would not have 
arisen any necessity to create this tradition to justify the institution during the reign 
of Puru?ottama. Therefore we may conclude that this institution cherapdh&rd 
originated during Puru$ottama’s reign. Perhaps this is the reason why in this tradition 
the “king of Kane!” did not know the existence of this popular custom and it 
surprised him. 

It seems the successful invasion of the territory of the Vijayanagar empire 
(in which KaficI was included) by Puru$ottama which was under the administration 
of Chandragiri-based Salva Narasimha and his (Purujottama’s) possible marriage 
with latter’s daughter after his defeat provided some sort of historical basis for the 
creation of the legend. 17 The earlier kings of Vijayanagar were staunch Saivas, devo¬ 
tee of §iva-Virupak?a whom they had dedicated their empire and ruled as His vice¬ 
roy 18 (rather like their contemporary, the early imperial Gahgas who dedicated their 
empire to Lord Jagannatha and ruled as His viceroy). That is why they were and 
especially Salva Narasirpha, was imagined as anti-Vaijnava. It must be mentioned 
here that Ganapati (1198-1261 A.D.) was one of the most famous Kakatiya king 
who ruled around Warangal. His kingdom, perhaps known as Ganapati kingdom 
after him, came under the Reddies and Velamas after the collapse of Kakatiya 
power. The rivalry between the pro-Saiva Vijayanagar and pro-Vaijtjava Orissa for 
this former Kakatiya or Ganapati kingdom created a situation in which the name 
Ganapati or Ganapati-kingdom got somehow mixed up with Salva Narasirpha against 
whom Puru$ottama had to wage war. According to Hindu mythology Ganapati, after 
all, is a son of Siva. As a result Salva Narasirpha, supposed to be pro-Saiva, was 
thought to be a devotee of Ganapati and anti-Vai$nava though he was in fact 


anantare jagamohanare dekliiba bent bhaiAkl 
btra je ghoddre cadhina satvare KdAci Kdbtri paiki". 

Quoted in P. Mukherji, 1940, p. 46, fn. 

36 Caitanya Caritdmfta by Kf$nadasa Kaviraja, Madhya Li1a/I3/I4-I6. 

37 Salva Narasimha’s defeat at the hands of Purujottoma is known from Sarasvativilisam 
and Anantavaram plates of Prataparudra. See P. Mukherji, 1945. and 1953, pp. 57ffandR. 
Subrahmanyam, 1957, pp. 86-88 and 183 for details. 

38 R.C Majumdar, (ed). HCIP, Vol. VI (Delhi Sultanat), second edition 1967, pp. 272 
and 556. 
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pro-Varava. 1 ' Therefore he was considered to be the right person to be contemptuous 
of the institution cherap&hara in the tradition. 

The various mythological romances like Rukminlharana, U$aharana, Can- 
drSbati alias Lak$manaharana, SurekhSharana, Sobhabatlharana occurring in the 
Mahabharata by Sarali Dasa 20 and later works like Bhagabata translated by Jagan- 
nitha* 1 DSsa and Harivamia by Acyutananda D5sa 22 supplied the general frame-work, 
the story structure and the romantic elements to this tradition. It must be pointed out 
here that Puru$ottama of this legend, who became king through the grace of Lord 
Jagannatha and ruled Orissa in all probability, as his Viceroy like his father Kapi- 
lendra who used the epithet ‘Purusottama-putra' (i.e. son of Jagannatha) may be 
equated with the heroes of many of these romances who were sons of Kf^na-Jagan- 
natha. The heroes and the heroines invariably fell in love with each other in these 
romances but the heroes became unsuccessful in their attempts to forcibly carry away 
the heroines from the latter’s fathers’ places and were defeated. Then Kf$na-Jagan- 
natha and his elder brother Ba|ar£ma came to their rescue and defeated the fathers of 
the heroines which led to their happy marriage. The strikingly similar story structure 
between these romances and the '* Kanci-Kaveri" tradition is evident. 

The legendary material consists of two independent but related legendary tra¬ 
ditions once current in the families of Para|a and Bada Khemundi (Khimudi) kings. 
According to one Ka)3 Hammira alias Narasiiphadeva was eldest of Kapilendra’s 
eighteen legitimate sons. When Puru$ottama became king of Orissa after Kapilendra 
and ruled from his capital Cuttack, Kala Hammira established himself at a place 
called Gudari in modern Koraput district and laid the foundation of Khemundi 
kingdoms. Puru$ottama prior to his march against the Co]as, advised by the goddess 
MapikeSvari in a dream made peace with his brother Raja Hammira and with his 
help was able to defeat the Cojas. After that Ka]a Hammira-Narasirphadeva adopt* 
ed Manikeivarl as his family deity. 23 According to the other legendary tradition 
sage Kapi|a had a daughter named Mapikyabatl who used to worship the Goddess 
M£pike£vart. Svarnabhanu, a son of Kapilendra, the king of Orissa, fell in love with 
this girl but the king of Vijayanagara kidnapped this girl from the hermitage of the 
sage and wanted to forcibly give her in marriage to the king of BahmanI kingdom. 
But Kapilendra defeated the king of Vijayanagara and rescued Manikyabatl who 

» Ibid. 

20 See MahObhdrata by S5ra|a Dasa, Madhva Parba for CandribatTharana, Surekhaharana, 
U$aharapa and Sobhabattharana episodes. K.C. Panigrahi thinks that Puru$ottama’s Kaflct 
expedition provided the basis for Surekhaharana episode in the Mahabharata by Sara|a Dasa. 
See K.C. Panigrahi, 1976. pp. 182ff. But the truth seems to be the other way round. 

21 See Bhigabata translated into Oriya by Jagannatha Dasa, 10th Skandha for 
Rukminlharana, U$sharana aud Lajmanaharana episodes. 

22 See Haribamia. by Acyutananda Dasa, Sixth Khapda for Rukminharapa, Lak$manShar- 
apa and U$abatibarana episodes. 

22 S.N. Rajaguru. 1972, pp. 73 & 75. 
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was thus happily married to Svarnabhanu. At the time of marriage the sage pre¬ 
sented Manikyabatl with an image of deity Manikesvari and asked her to worship 
the deity regularly as before. From that day onwards Manikesvari became the family 
deity of Svarnabhanu and his descendants who continued to reign in Khemundi re¬ 
gion. 24 On the basis of these two legendary traditions regarding the deity ManikeS- 
vari we suspect that the sons of Kapilendra and especially Puru$ottama had to do 
something with this deity. 25 Puru$oitama’s Sakta leaning may be cited as an evidence 
in this respect. 2 * It is quite likely that Puru$ottama constructed a temple for this 
deity whom he probably considered a consort ( sakti ) of Lord Jagannatha, near Chilka 
and established a village named “Manik (eSvarl) pa(ana”. But later, under the influ¬ 
ence of Vaisnavite bhakti movement this deity Manikesvari, supposedly the consort 
of Lord Jagannatha, underwent a transformation and in order to be conveniently 
identified with the milkmaid Radha, beloved of Kr$i?a-Jagannatha, became a milk¬ 
maid named ManikI, The identifying ring motif might have been borrowed from the 
famous Sanskrit play “ Abhijhana Sdkuntalam" by Kalidasa or from ''Ramayana" 
where Hanuman’s identification was established by Sita after he produced Rama’s ring. 

Thus mythology, romance and history were woven round the institution 
cherapahSra in order to resolve the contradiction between kingship and a king’s very 
unusual ritual-duty which was incidentally a sweeper’s job and to legitimize this 
institution. That is why cherapahara is in the centre of this legendary tradition; take 
it away and the whole tradition collapses. But this must be pointed out here that 
in spite of its support to Purusottama’s accession this institution suggested his in¬ 
ferior position vis-a-vis the priests. That is why even in this tradition the king of 
KaficT contemptuously referred to Purusottama as a sweeper. (How it later became a 
prestige-symbol and legitimized the Rajas of Khurda/Puri is another story 27 ). This 
was the price Purusottama had to pay in return for the support he got from the 
priests. 

There is another tradition too in which Purusottama figures and which, 
though apparently not related to the Kaficl-Kaveri tradition, later got incorporated 
into it. This tradition has fragmentally been preserved in “ Rajabhoga ” section of the 
M8da(& Pahji. According to Rajabhoga, “.. . the king (Puru$ottama) became very 
angry at the sight of the cake in his (Dasa Muduli’s) hand and got this Dasa Muduli 
(obviously a temple priest) arrested. The next day he (the king) got the bhoga (food 
offerings) prepared by another priest. This night Lord Jagannatha said to him (the 

24 This legend is the subject matter of the narrative poem “ Mdi.iikyabati" by A.C. Mahanti, 
1934. MSpike^vari is still worshipped as the family deity of the ex-kings of Bada Khemundi- I have 
been told that the Manikesvari image worshipped in the Bada Khemundi palace, Berhampur is a 
four armed metal image holding lotus, counch-shell, disc and trident. 

24 Manikesvari was also the family deity of the ex-kings of Parala-Khemundi and Kalahandi. 
This Manikesvari may be equated with the ManirUgesvari of Ranapur (see above chapter 7). 

24 Purusottama’s 5th anka year inscription can be cited as an evidence for his Sakta 
leaning. See K.B. Tripatby, 1962, po- 284-285 for the inscription. In this inscription Purusottama 
has saluted “Jaya Durga”. It may be mentioned here that his preceptor Godabara MiSra compiled 
a treaties on the worship of Durga during Dasahara (Dussera). 

27 H. Kulke, 1976 and above chapter 11. 
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king) in a dream, ‘You have imprisoned my Mahasuara (the chief cook). I am not at 
all satisfied with the cakes (prepared by this new cook)!' The king woke up, held this 
DSsa Muduli in esteem and awarded him the title of MahasuSra. He issued him a 
turban as a token of this new title. He ordered him to prepare the cakes as usual.** 
A slightly different version of the same tradition preserved in the narrative poem 
Kdhcl-Kdberi by Puru$ottama Das gives some more details which need not be given 
here because the main motifs are amply clear. 

The beginning and the concluding portions of this tradition i.e. the inter¬ 
ference of the king Puru$ottama in the cult affairs and the cessation of this inter¬ 
ference are most likely based on truth. At least it shows Puru$ottama’s unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to control the cult and his defeat at the hands of the priests who used 
Lord Jagannatha to serve their ends. Either Purusottama’s bid to control the cult 
provoked the priests intensely to thrust this very unusual ritual duty on his head 
indicating his inferior position or alternatively the imposition of the ritual duty 
cherapShara upon Puru$ottama’s head invited this royal interference. The latter in¬ 
ference seems to be more plausible and that is how this tradition got incorporated into 
the Kaftci-Kaverl tradition.®* 

Even if for argument's sake we do not accept the historical basis of this tra¬ 
dition and take it as completely fabricated and created by the priests, it at least 
records the priests' claim to superiority vis-a-vis the king and their nearness to Lord 
Jagann5tha. They were also in a position to use Jagannatha in support of their 
claims. These claims and the atmosphere in which these claims could be made must 
have been responsible to the institution of cherapahara custom which suggests Puru- 
$ottama’s place in the lowest strat of hierarchy (for a different interpretation see above 
Chapter 11). 

In spite of the defeats he suffered at the hands of the priests, Puru$ottama, 
it appears, did not abandon the attempt to control the priests. In order to do that 
he for the first time, got temple-rituals codified. This manual Gopalarcanavidhi, attri¬ 
buted to his authorship probably because of the initiative he took in this direction, 
was just one of the means available to him to control the priests through the elabo¬ 
rate prescription and descriptions of daily and other special rituals. Though the 
priests, especially the Non-Brahmin priests whom this inconvenienced most, resented 
this codification, as it curbed their independence so much that they could not resist 
it because all India Brahmanic recognition of Jagannatha must have been putting 
direct and indirect pressure from time to time in this direction. We can also imagine 
that the compilation of this manual in fact strengthened the hands of the Brahmin 
priests in some respects so that their resistance to it—if at all—was half-hearted. The 
Brahmin priests started taking the upper hands in the temple affairs and to predomi¬ 
nate. 


*8 Models panji, p. 50. 

29 Kdftct-P&Hji by Puni$ottama Dasa. See also Accounts of the GaAgavomfa of 0<jradeia t 
Lord Records Vol. 47, and Geneology of the Kings of 0<fradeia, Local Records, Vol. 60, for slight 
different versions of the same tradition. 
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But this move on the part of Puru$ottama was not adequate enough to con¬ 
trol the priests. Therefore Puru$ottama had to seek other means. One of these was 
to patronize the Brahmins other than the Puri priests, who, he probably thought, 
could successfully check the influence of the priests of Lord Jagannatha. The earlier 
Somavamli and Ganga kings of Orissa patronized the Brahmins as a matter of policy 
and established Brahmin villages ( agrahara or Sasana). Kapilendra even seems to have 
worked in cultivating their support for his usurpation for which he patronized them. 
But during the reign of Puru$ottama there seems to have been sudden spurt in these 
activities. From traditions recorded in “ Cakajabhasana" we come to know that Puru- 
$oltama wanted to establish sixteen Brahmin SaSanas near Cuttack out of which he 
was able to establish as many as fifteen Sasanas, only one short of the origi¬ 
nal goal. 80 He also lavished them with other gifts including tax-free land. 31 These 
Brahmins had their own reason to be envious of the Puri priests who were becoming 
more and more influential and they, perhaps, in turn helped Purujottama in the com¬ 
pilation of the manual of rituals of Lord Jagannatha. Not only this, they even went so 
far as to proclaim that king Puru$ottama was the incarnation of a part of Vi$nu or 
NSrayana (Ndrayana amsavatara ). 82 

This is probably the origin of the later concept "calanti Vifnu” or “ Thakura 
raja". But it seems this concept of identifying the king with Vi$nu-Jagannatha could 
not become popular during the reign of Puru$ottama. Otherwise epithet “ sacafa 
Jagannatha" i.e. mobile Jagannatha could not have been given to Caitanya after his 
arrival in Puri as we find mentioned in some Bengali biographical works on Caitanya 33 
because the existence of two mobile or moving Jagannatha simultaneously would simply 
have become ridiculous. It seems to be the hey-day of the institution cherapahara 
indicating Puru$ottama’s inferior position which became immensely popular with the 
spread of the “KSflcI-K5veri” tradition. It was really the victory of the priests over 
the state executive presided over by the king. 

pratAparudra DEVA 

Prataparudra (1497-1540 A. D.), son of Puru$ottama, though he accepted the 
institution of cherapahara with good grace, seems to have made efforts to control the 
priests and the cult. Therefore hardly two years elapsed after his accession when he 


30 See CakatftibhasQna, in: Cakada Pothi. 

31 See the 19th AAka year inscription on Purujottoma Deva in K. B. Tripathi, 1962, 
pp. 292-293. See also his 3rd aud 5th AAka year inscriptions in: K.B. Tripathi, 1962, pp. 283-285 
for his various gifts to Brahmins. 

32 This epithet is contained in one of the Sanskrit passages of blessing specially composed 
for Gajapati Purujottama and now found appended to Cakaciflbhasuna. See Cakada Poth, p. 54. 
Though Caka^ObhasQna might have been a later work these Sanskrit passages must have been com¬ 
posed when Puru$ottama was alive as there is no point in blessing him after his death. 

33 See Caitanya BhOgabata by Bpndabana Dasa, Antya Lila, 3rd, 5th & 8th Adhyaya; 
Caitanya Carltdmrta by KpsnadAs Kaviraj, Madhya Lila, 10th Pariccheda, and Antya Lila, 5th 
Pariccheda. 
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started interfering in the temple affairs. In a proclamation to be found in an inscrip¬ 
tion at the Jaya-Vijaya door of the Jagannatha temple he prohibited the singing of 
Gitdgovinda by Jayadeva in the temple which, it seems, was a long standing conven¬ 
tion and made the singing of “Abhinava GUagovir\da'\ supposed to have been written 
by his father Puru$ottama, mandatory in its stead. But the priests resisted this un¬ 
sought for change and under their pressure Prataparudra had to countermand his pre¬ 
vious order within a short period. 34 Not discouraged by this failure and undaunted by 
the humiliation he suffered, Prataparudra remained in constant look out for opportu¬ 
nities to crush the priestly influence once and for all. The advent of Caitanya in Orissa 
at this time came to him as a god-sent opportunity and the increasing popularity of 
the Caitanya cult offered him precisely what he has been seeking. Prataparudra sought 
the support of the Caitanyaites and the Caitanyaites needed his patronage. 

The immense popularity of Caitanya, under the state patronage, emerged as 
challenger to the Jagannatha cult and thereby successfully checked the power and 
influence of the Puri priests. Prataparudra’s association with this emerging popular 
cult improved his image, enhanced his prestige and strengthened his hands to the 
disadvantages of the priests. The Caitanyaites also extended him active support as is 
evident from “ Caitanya Caritamftd * the famous biographical work on Caitanya, 
which lavishly poured praise on him. This led to a situation in which the priests felt 
threatened and took measures for their self protection one of which resulted in the 
additions and modifications in the famous Indradyumna legend. By this they challeng¬ 
ed the very source of power of Prataparudra over the Jagannatha cult as king of 
Orissa and successor of Yayati Kesarl (though not his direct descendent) the “Second 
Indradyumna’ 1 . 36 

The core of these additions/modifications in the Indradyumna’s legend seems 
to be the seeking for a very unusual favour by Indradyumna, the mythical founder 
of the Jagannatha cult, from Vi$nu-Jagannatha. When the Lord offered him to grant 
any favour he wanted, Indradyumna prayed for the complete extinction of his line 
(Vamsa) as a favour. Surprised the Lord wanted to know the reasons for this rather 
peculiar request. Indradyumna explained that he should not be survived by anybody 
lest a descendant of his overcome with vanity claimed to be the owner of the Jaganna¬ 
tha temple, the headquarter of the Jagannatha cult or in other words claimed exclu¬ 
sive right over the cult. Then the Lord was very much pleased and granted him this 
favour. 

But this episode is not found mentioned in earlier Brahmanic and Non- 
Brahmanic versions of Indradyumna legend i. e. Sanskrit Puranas and Sdrald Mahfi- 
bharata . It was found mentioned for the first time in “Caitanya Mangold", a Bengali 
biographical work in verse, written by Jayananda 36 “in the sixth decade of sixteenth 

34 See G.N. Dash, 1976, for details. 

36 In a paper manuscript entitled "£ri Purujottama Kjetra Ddru Brahma Marti Abatara ” 
and preserved in the Gopltlrtha Matha, Bhubaneswar, Yay&ti Ke£ari has been given the title of 
“Second Indradyumna”. 

38 Caitanya Mahgala , ed. B.B. Majumdar & S. Mukhopadhyay (1971), Prakasa 4/25 and also 
in PrakaSa 1/146. 
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century”. This request by Indradyumna though often cited as the supreme self-sacri- 
tice on the part of Indradyumna has, in fact, been very carefully, put in his mouth 
by the priests who sought to prevent the interference of Prataparudra in the affairs 
of the Jagannatba cult declaring it as immoral and against the express wish of Indra¬ 
dyumna I, the founder of the cult. This suggests that the influences of the priests 
started declining during the reign of Prataparudra with the increasing popularity of 
Caitanya cult and the priests were on the defensive. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus the power, prestige and the influence of the priests of Lord Jagannatba 
got ample opportunities to increase considerably during the reign of Kapilendra and 
reached the point of culmination during the reign of Puru$ottama. This was because 
both of them were not rightful heirs to the throne and, to some extent at least, depended 
on the priests for their legitimization. But with the accession of Prataparudra 
the priests, though under increasing stress and strain, put on a bold front and 
were successful for the time being. But with the advent of Caitanya and the increasing 
popularity of Caitanya cult the outcome was decided, if not in favour of the kings 
certainly against the priests. Further, this internal dissension seems to have contributed 
to some extent to Prataparudra’s defeats at the hands of Kf$nadeva Raya and 
subsequent politiral decline of Orissa. 
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NAVAKALEVARA 

THE UNIQUE CEREMONY OF THE ‘BIRTH* AND THE DEATH OF THE 
‘LORD OF THE WORID’ 

G.C. Tripathi 


INTRODUCTION 

Navakalevara —the new embodiment, so is called the ceremony of the periodical 
renewal of the wooden images in the Jagannatha temple, a ceremony which is unique 
in many respect in the field of Hindu religious worship. The ceremony involves a 
total replacement of the four worshipable images through the new ones after a 
certain period. The old statues are then discarded and buried underground. 

In a way, the ceremony is obviously an unavoidable consequence of the fact 
that the images in the Jagannatha temple are made of wood and not of stone ( mani 
or saila) which needs renewal only after “ten thousand years’* according to the 
Sastras. 1 One, however, does not wait for the images to decay completely, but renews 
the images latest after an interval of 19 years, sometimes even after 12 years. The 
reason why the ceremony takes place either in the 12th or the 19th year is, that it is 
performed only in the year having two A$a<Jhas. 2 

The first half of the A$a<Jha, starting from the day following the great bathing 
festival on the full moon day ( purnimd ) of the month Jyetfha is used every year for 
the repainting of the discoloured images and for making the necessary annual repairs on 
them. During this period (“anavasara”) the sanctum is closed and the people may not 

1 Cf. the following verse from Bhuvanaprakasa (quoted by A. Dash, 1969, p. 36) which men¬ 
tions four types of images: 1. painted images ( rekhd ), 2. wooden images {ddrumayt), 3. metallic 
images ( dhdiumayT ), and 4. jewel or stone images {manifailamayT): 

murits caturvidhd proktd rekhdddrumayi tathdj 

saumyd dhatumayi pun yd nianiiailamayottamdl f 

These images are to be renewed at an interval of one, twelve, one thousand and ten 
thousand years respectively. Some texts add one more variety of image which is most short-lived. It 
is clay image ( mrpmayi pratimd) which should be renewed every month. 

2 This other Atfdha is an extra month which is added to the lunar calendar of the Hindus 
after every 32 months and 16 days in order to make up for the deficiency of a lunar month (29.5 
days) against a solar month (30.44 days), i.e. of 0.9 day every month. 
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have the darsana of the deities who are popularly believed to be “sick”. In the year 
with an extra A$adha, the new Asadha is intercalated after the first fortnight of the 
regular A$adha. The period of the “sickness” of the Deities (anavasara) thus extends 
itself to three fortnights and this gives sufficient time to the Temple to construct new 
wooden images and to consecrate them before the Temple is reopened on the first 
day of the bright half of the regular A$adha to make preparations for the chariot 
festival which starts from the next day. 

The extra A§adha month is known as “Puru$ottama-masa” all over India and 
during this month the Vaisnavas dedicate themselves especially to the devotion of 
Visnu by recitation of holy texts, chanting the names of God (samktrtana) and by 
performing special pujas of Vi$nu. The Deities in the Jagannatha Temple are not 
made of wood solely. In fact, the wood supplies only the basic structure on which 
different layers (seven, according to the texts) raisin, sandalwood and cloth pieces are 
wrapped around. Some of these layers are opened every year (called in Oriya 
sriangaphild, the opening of the body of the Lord) and renewed at the time of 
anavasara. New paints are then applied on them. If the wooden structure of the 
Deities shows signs of decay, the Daitas, the class of the Temple servants who 
are responsible for all the rites concerning the Deities during the anavasara period, 
inform the Temple administration and a decision to renew the wooden structure at 
the time of the next intercalary Asadha is taken by the Temple authorities after 
consulting some senior priests of the Temple as well as the Temple astrologer-astro¬ 
nomer (“Khuri Nayaka”). This decision is thus taken at least a year before the 
commencement of the rite, in most cases even earlier. 

Navakalevara is not bound to take place everytime when two Asadhas 
happen to occur in a year. It is an expensive affair and is performed only when 
necessary. There is also a sort of “small” Navakalevara. When the intercalary 
A$adha recurs after just 8 years, only the various coverings of the icons are renovated 
and not necessarily the wooden structure. 

The Daitas (Sans, daitya, a term originally meaning “demon”, but in Orissa 
applied to the aboriginal people living in the forests) who take charge of the Deities 
during the period of anavasara , also arrange the car festival and play a very important 
role in the ceremony of Navakalevara. They are believed to be the descendents of the 
Sahara ViSvavasu, who, according to the legend of the foundation of the Jagannatha 
Temple, 3 worshipped Jagannatha (in the Nilamldhava form) in a forest before 
Vidyapati, the Brahmin minister of the king Indradyumna of Malwa could find Him 
out with the help of this Sahara. According to some popular versions of the legend, 4 
the Sahara did this favour to Vidyapati only at the request of his daughter Lalita who 
had been deeply in love with this Brahmin from Malwa. The children born out of 
the marriage of Lalita with the Brahmin minister also discharge important functions 

J Examined in detail by R. Geih, 1975. 

' Geib, 1975, p. 16lf. 
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in the Temple. 5 The head of this group is kaown as [Vidya] Pati Mahapatra. He is 
one of the most important functionaries in the ceremony of Navakalevara, as we 
shall presently see and it is he who performs the most solemn ceremony of shifting 
the brhmapadartha (the immortal life substance) from the old statue of Jagannatha 
into the new one. 

Besides the Sabaras (daitas) and the half-Sabaras (Pati Mahapatra , etc.), the 
Brahmin priests, especially the Rajaguru of the king, have important functions (the 
“forest sacrifice” and the consecration of the images, etc.), to perform in this cere¬ 
mony. Thus, the ceremony involving the Temple functionaries belonging to the 
different strata of the society and envisaging a proper distribution of labour for all 
these groups is a nice illustration of the eclectic character of Jagannatha. 

How old is the convention of observing the ceremony of Navakalevara at 
regular intervals (i.e., within 10 to 20 years), is difficult to say. Though the very 
nature of the material used for the images implies their occasional renewal or replace¬ 
ment, yet, to our great dismay, none of the older texts ever explicitly refer to it. The 
Pur . Mah . of Skd . Pur . (written around A.C. 1300) goes into details of almost all the 
important festivals ( yatras ) connected with the Jagannatha Temple, but it leaves 
Navakalevara unmentioned. Anybody interested in knowing the details of Nava¬ 
kalevara is immediately advised by the priests of the Jagannatha Temple to consult 
the “Sutasamhita” (i.e., the Nllddrimahodaya , composed most probably in the middle 
of the 18th century) but it is strange that none of these priests seems to have read it 
himself since this voluminous work contains detailed instructions about almost 
every topic pertaining to the Temple, except on the ceremony of Navakalevara. 

The two works which are presently in use with the priests of the Jagannatha 
Temple for the performance of the ceremony are called VanaydgavidhJ (“the procedure 
of the forest-sacrifice’*) and the Calasnmurtipratisthdvidhi (‘‘the procedure of the 
consecration of the holy movable 6 images). The colophon of the first work mentions it 

5 According to Deuld Tola of Kr§gada$a which is based on a work of the same name by 
NllambaradSsa who wrote in the reign of Divyasimha Deva I (1689-1715 A.C., cf. K.N. Mahapatra, 
1969, Khurdhd Itihdsa , 158) the descendcnts of Lalita and Vidyapati were to serve as the cooks 
(iuddha Suara) in the Jag. Temple whereas the descendcnts of the Sahara, the pure tribals (the 
father of Lalitfi) are to be known as Daitas: 

bidydpati brahma na je data pane gala! 

Sahara jhiaku se je pradana hollajj 
sabaruni rhdru jeu heba jcVaj 
sudd ha sudra se heba bole jagannatha jj 
sabarara zhare jeu putra hebe jdtaj 
daita sebaka hebe bole jagannatha j/ 

0 With ‘movable images* not the metallic representatives (calanti pratimd) of the deities are 
meant but the original wooden images (nvllaberam) themselves. In contradistinction to the main 
images of the South Indian temples which are never moved, the imag s of Jagannatha etc. are 
brought out of the sanctum for such festivals as Sndnaydtrd (the bathing ceremony) and Rathaydtrd 
(car festival) etc. 
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to be a part of a bigger work called Partitfhdpradipa by Agnicid Narasiipha Vftjapcyin 7 
(patronised by Telanga Mukundadeva who died in 1568 A.C.): iti agnicidvdjapeylnara - 
simhaviracite pratiffhapradipe vanayagavidhih. The Pratisthapradipa is an unpublished 
work. As far as I know, the only copy available of this work is in the State Museum of 
Orissa. 8 * On comparing the relevant portions of the Vanayagavidhi and PratitfhdpradJpa , 
however, I have come to the conclusion that the Vanayagavidhi is an independent text 
and is not a part of the Pratisthapradipa. Similar is the case with the CalairTmurti- 
pratisihavid/i. It professes to be a part of the Haribhaktivilasa (of Gopiilabhatta, 
written around 1540) n , cf. the beginning of the work : atha sriharibhaktivildsanfargata - 
calafrimurteh pratisfhavidhih . The Haribhaktivilasa of Goplabhatta, however, is a 
metrical work greatly honoured in the circle of the Gaudiya Vai$navas and though 
it does deal with the consecration ceremony in the 19th Vilasa of its second part, the 
ceremony as described in this work is very much different from the ceremony laid 
down in the prose work Calasrimurtipratisthavidhi (especially the Nydsamantras) 
which alone is followed in the Jagannatha Temple. In fact, both, the Vanayagavidhi 
as well as the Calasrimurtipratisthavidhi seem to have been composed by some local 
priests on the basis of their own practical experience and knowledge for the sake 
of the posterity and probably also for their own personal use, since Navakalevara is a 
ceremony which takes place at such long intervals that one is likely to forget much 
of the ritual by the next time. They have then been loosely associated—either in the 
colophon or in the title of the work—with two works of superior merit (i.e. 
Pratis(hdpradipa and Haribhaktivilasa) in order to lend a sort of authority to them 
and to indicate that the general line of the ritual as noted in these treatises (Vanayaga¬ 
vidhi and Calasrimurlipratistha) is in tune with the ritual as described in these famous 
works. 10 

The Pratisthapradipa of Narasimha Vajapeyin was popular in Orissa in the 
later half of the 16th and during the 17th century till it was superseded by the 
Prat is {hd of Maguni. 11 Haribhaktivilasa was not written in Orissa but—most 
probably—in Vrndavana. It may have taken some time till this work of the Gau^Iyas 
came to be held in high esteem with the priests of the Jagannatha Temple. I would, 
therefore, cautiously suggest roughly around 16C0 A.C. as the terminus post quern 
and about '1700 A.C. as the terminus ante quern for the writing down of these two 
x manuals pertaining to the ritual of the forest sacrifice and the consecration ceremony 
respectively, believing at the same time that they faithfully represent a tradition which 
has to be much older in its content. 

7 On this prolific writer see the scholarly article of K.N. Mahapatra , 1953 (OHRJ, vol. II. 1) 

pp. 1-16. 

8 A copy of the important portions of this manuscript is available in the South Asia 
Institute of Heidelberg. 

®Cf. S.K. De, 1961, pp. 139-40. 

10 There is also a special reason to call the Praiis;hd of Jagannatha etc. as following the 
contents of Haribhaktivilasa which we shall deal below (vide pp. 258-59). 

11 Written around 1700 A C. according tp Jf. V, Mahapatra , 1958 ( Des . Cat. of Sans. MSS , 
Vol. I) see Introduction pp. XXXIX-XL, 
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That the tradition of the ritual of Navakalevara is older than the time of the 
writing down of these two texts, is attested by a reference in the manuscript of the 
“RSjabhoga” which the Orissa Project has procured from the Deula Karana of the 
Temple of Jagannitha. This manuscript was compiled sometime during the reign of 
Narasiipha Deva of the Khurda dynasty (1623-1647 A.C.) on the basis of much older 
material. On page 168 of the paper transcript of this manuscript 11 it is mentioned 
that the text followed for the vanayaga is "the Paddhati of VidySkara Vgjapejin of 
the family of Sambhukara” (sambhukaravwnse vidyakaravajapeyipaddhatipramSne . . .). 
Both Sambhukara and his son Vidyakara are the famous Snifti writers of Orissa 
and Shri K.N. Mahapatra has convincingly dated them to the end of the 13th and the 
beginning of the 14th centuries respectively. The NityScarapaddhati of Vidyakara 
Vajapeyin alluded to in the manuscript of Rajabhoga was composed sometime 
between 1330 and 1360 A.C. according to Mr. Mahapatra. 1 * It is thus obvious that 
also before the composition of the Nityacarapradipa of Narasirpha Vajapeyin in the 
middle of 16th century, the rite of Vanayaga (and Navakalevara) was observed in the 
Temple. 

That brings us back to the question: how old is then the custom and the 
ritual of Navakalevara? The printed text of the Rajabhoga Itihasa (ed. by Prof. 
A.B. Mohanty) 14 of the body of the work popularly known as "Madala Pafijl” 
which seeks to give the history of Orissa with special reference to the Jagannatha 
Temple and which, in all probability, was compiled around 1600 A.C. from older 
sources, mentions that the King Yayati (the second, 15 ascended to throne sometime 
around 950 A.C.), ia a scion of the Somavaipsins, who coming from the west 
(Sambalapur-Sonepur region) had occupied the coastal region of Orissa, asked in his 
1 Ith regnal year the Brahmins and Saqinyasins etc. where ‘‘the great Lord Jagannatha, 
the lord of the kings of Orissa” was. The people told him that long ago because 
of some political disturbances the statue(s) of the Lord had been removed to some 
place near Sonepur. On investigation the king found out that they had been buried 
underground and the Daitas and the Brahmins who had come along with their 
Lord were now living scattered in different villages. When the king excavated the 
statues, he found that they were completely decayed and fallen into pieces. 17 "He 
brought them (the Daitas and the Patis) together, let the wood [for the Deities] cut 
according to the prescribed rules and caused the nice images of the highest Lord be 
carved”: 

12 A microfilm copy as welt as a paper transcript or this manuscript are available in the 
South Asia Institute. 

18 K.N. Mahapatra, 1958 (Des. Cat., Vol. I), Introduction p. IX. 

11 Edited by Prof. A.B. Mohanty and published by the Pracl Samiti, 1940. 

15 cf. H. Kulke, chapter 8 and von Slietencron, chapter 3. 

is N.K. Sahu, 1956, vol. II, p. 368, 

17 cf. se dine se murtimdne mafi khdi chinnabhinna holchanti . . . 
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cmdnahku anai bidhipatra-pramane daru-chedana karai paramesarbnku 
sumurti karaile . .. (p. 5) 

Though the Madafa Pahji is compiled a couple of hundred years after this ‘nava- 
kalevara’ which is supposed to have taken place in the 10th century, we are inclined 
to believe that the report of the Madafa Panji is based on some historical conscious¬ 
ness. The compiler of the Panji was aware of some historical tradition according to 
which the worship of the Lord had to be interrupted for quite some time (142 years 
according to the tradition) after which the statues were re-built and the worship re-insti¬ 
tuted (see also above ch. 8). Madafa Panji, as the chronicle of the Jagannatha Temple, 
is not expected to be interested in inventing and propagating such an interruption of 
the cult, unless there has been some older tradition to this effect. In fact, it is beyond 
any doubt, as we have already observed (p. 223) that the statues have been renewed 
whenever required; the only question is whether they have been renewed at regular 
intervals or irregularly—i.e. as and when the need arose. 

Though there is no direct reference to Navakalevara in the Pur. Mah. of 
Skd. P., as already mentioned (p. 225), yet there is an indirect hint in the Indradyumna 
legend which points in the direction that to the writer of the Mahatmya the fashioning 
of the images was not an event which took place only once at the time of Indra¬ 
dyumna, but a recurring incident. Cf. the following verses: 


bahir vadyani kurvantu ydratju ghafana bhavetj 
sruto hi ghafanasabdo vadhiryandhatvaddyakahj! 
narake vasatim caiva kuryat santdnanasanam' 
nantafi pravesanam kuryan na pasyec ca kadacanall 
niyuktad anyah pasyec ced rajho ras[rasya caiva ha / 
drastus capi mahabhitir andhata caksusor yugij! 
tasman naveksanam karyam yavat pratimarinirmitiljf 

—Adhy. 18, si. 39-42ab 

A divine voice instructs in these verses the king Indradyumna to let the musical 
instruments be played outside the place where the wooden images are being fashioned 
so that the people may not hear the sound of the wood being worked upon. A 
person who hears this sound (and sees them being carved) becomes deaf and blind. 
Besides, his progeny is destroyed and he has to remain (for long) in the hell. Nobody 
should enter the place (i.e. the workshop), nor should see (the images being carved). 
If anybody other than those entrusted with the task watches it, it brings great calamity 
to the king, the state and to the person himself. 

It seems justified to assume that here the contemporary conditions and 
practices find their reflection. The Pur. Mali, very often projects back the contem¬ 
porary ceremonies connected with the Jaganniitha Temple to the legendary period of 
Indradyumna and lets these ceremonies be described in the form of instructions 
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given to Indradyumna by either Brahman(tn.) or the sage Narada. It would mean 
that the author of the Pur. Mah. (Skd. P.) was at least aware of the fact that the 
images are not permanent objects and that they are to be re-fashioned from time to 
time. The reference, however, is not sufficient to show that the images were fashioned 
regularly at the time of double A$a<Jha. 

In 1568 when Orissa was overrun by the Moslem troups of Suleiman Karrani 
under the general Kilfi Pah5<Ja (“black mountain”), the most notorious iconoclast 
from Bengal, the wooden image (images ?) of Jagannatha (and others?) were taken 
to Bengal and publicly burnt on the bank of Hoogly. The Madafa Pahji (printed ed.) 
narrates how an Oriya named Bisar Mohanty recovered the “ Brahmapadartha" 
(life-substance) 18 from the bust of the image, hid it in his drum ( mfdanga ) and brought 
it to the place named Kujanga in Orissa where it was kept and worshipped in 
secret till 1586 when Ramacandra Deva of Khurdha sent for Bisar Mohanty and let 
the new Jagannatha figures be made and installed, according to H. Kulke, first in his 
own palace and later in the Jagannatha Temple at Puri in the year 1590 when a peace 
treaty with Manasiipha was signed. 10 

The statues of Jagannatha etc. installed in 1590 in Puri aie thus said to 
contain the same “ Brahma-padartha" which was recovered by Bisar Mohanty from 
the old statues. 

In the 160 years after the re-establishment of the images in the Jagannatha 
Temple (i.e. from 1590 A.C. to the establishment of Maratha rule in Orissa in about 
1750 A.C.), the priests of the Temple have had to flee away from Puri with their 
Deities for about a dozen of times under the apprehension of a new sacrilege from 
the hands of the Muslim generals of Cuttack. On some of these occasions the statues 
have to be buried in sand and sometimes they have simply been kept in mud-houses 
with a thatched roof and worshipped there. 00 It is obvious that the removal of the 
deities from the sanctum, their transport and concealment etc. must often have 
caused severe damage to their wooden figures necessitating very frequently, if not 
everytime, their total renewal. It would appear that it was most probably in this 
turbulent period of political insecurity that the ceremony of Navakalevara attained 
more or less a regular character. The introduction of a regular Navakalevara might 
have had a psychologically advantageous aspect as well. It shows to the priests and 
the devotees alike that the images of Jagannatha etc. are, by their very nature, a 
transitory and perishable object. They are the wooden forms of the immortal Deities, 
to be discarded and buried, as it is, every 12 years or so. Of importance is only the 
continuity of the divine substance, the Brahmapadartha, and the fact that the new 
images be constructed exactly in the same manner as the previous ones. This psycho¬ 
logical element, when introduced in the cult, would definitely be of great consolation 
to the devotees of JagannStha and would make them well-prepared for any new 


cf. below, p. 260-261. 
ls cf. H. Kulke, chapter 17. 

*° cf. MP (Praci Ed.) pp. 75-77; H.K. Mahtab, 1960, p. 467. 
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sacrilege on the Temple without getting hurt in their strong belief in the ‘Lord of the 
World’ and in their devotional feelings towards Him. 

If the above presumption is correct, and the historical facts as well as the 
literary evidences make it seem very probable, it would mean that though the rite 
of Navakalevara itself may well have existed at all the times, envisaged to be 
performed as and when the necessity to renew the images was felt, its celebration at 
the regular intervals of 11 (or 19) years has been introduced after the re-installation 
of the Jagannltha figures in 1590 A.C. 

The ceremony of Navakalevara as it is carried out presently, consists mainly 
of the following five phases: 

1. To find out the daru (divine wood) with the prescribed characteristics 
and to bring it to the Temple; i.e. 

(a) to go in a party to the forest and look out for an appropriate tree 

(b) to perform a fire sacrifice near the tree to ward ofT the evil and to 
sanctify the tree 

(c) to pull the darn on a small cart to the Temple 

2. The carving of the wooden structure of the images 

3. The consecration of the images and the insertion of the ‘life-substance’ 
(brahmapadartha) into them 

4. The burial of the old figures, the funeral and the purificatory rites of the 
Daitas 

5. Giving the images their final shape by means of several coverings of 
cloth etc. and by applying paints on them. 

In the following I shall try to give an account of the salient features of the ceremony 
of Navakalevara based on the above noted fivefold division. For this account I draw 
the material from the undermentioned three types of sources, namely : 

1. The published material in the form of small pamphlets and guide-books 
for the pilgrims, mostly printed in 1969. n 

2. Information given by some important and reliable Temple functionaries, 
especially the Rajaguru (who functions as Acarya in the ceremony) and 
the Daita Pati etc. 

si Of these I want to mention particularly the following: 

(a) A. Dash, Navakalevara (in English), Cuttack 1969, 

(b) A. Dash, Nahakalebara (in Oriya), Cuttack 1969, 

(c) S. Khuntia, Jagann&tha Tathya SamTkfti (Oriya), Puri 1969, 

(d) K.C Mishra, Srijaganniltha aur Navakalevara (Hindi), Puri 1969, 

(e) Orissa Review (A pubheation of the Govt, of Orissa), July 1969, (Navakalevara 
Special Number). 

Almost worthless is the pamphlet (containing 4 pages!) of S. R. Sharma: Nuakalevar or 
Metempsychosis of Lord Jaganndtha, printed in Cuttack, no date (1950?). 
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3. The following unpublished manuscripts collected by me during my field 

studies in Orissa in 1970*72 and in 1973: 

(i) Vanayagavidhi ascribed to Narasiipha Vajapeyin; abbr. VYV (NV); 
available by courtesy of K.C. Rajguru. 

(ii) Vanayagavidhi (incomplete), collected from KandrapSdZ; abbr. VYV 
(KP). The MS mentions twice the name of the King RSmacandra 
Deva (III) of Khurdha as the patron or Yajamana of the ceremony, 
seems therefore to have been compiled either in 1828 or in 1855 A.D. 

(iii) Calasrimurtipratitfhavidhi (acc. to Haribhaktivilasa), available by 
courtesy of K.C. Rajguru. 

(iv) Banajagabidhira Sucana (in Oriya), personal notes of K.C. Rajguru, 
prepared on the basis of older texts and personal experience. 

(v) Navanirmitadarubrahmacaturdhamurtipratifthavidhi, discovered in 
Kendrapada, very valuable but incomeplete; mentions in the 
Samkalpavakya the Kali-Era 4,900 as current, must therefore have 
been compiled sometime in the last century. 

(vi) Darubrahmapratiflhavidhi, a paper transcript available through the 
courtesy of the previous ruler of the Keonjhar state. 

(vii) Jagannathasya Netraprotiffhuvidhi, for remarks cf. (vi) above. 

(viii) Yatrapaddhati of Sadaiiva, discovered in Kantilo, describes the 
festivals of the Temple; written around 1800 A.C. 

(ix) “ Rajabhoga ” (Mada|3 PafijI) procured from the Deula Karana of 
the Temple; compiled around 1650 A.C. [pp. 167*178 of the paper 
transcript] abbr. M.P. (D.K.). 

It may casually be mentioned here that the author also has had the privilege of being 
present in Puri at the time of the last Navakalevara in 1969 due to a generous grant 
of the German Research Council. 

Rites Observed in the Forest 

1. FINDING OUT THE DARU FOR THE DEITIES 
(o) Setting out in search of the DSru 

The ceremony commences on the 10th day of the bright fortnight of the month 
of Caitra, i.e. 65 days before the great bathing festival (snanayatra) of the Deities 
which takes place on the ptirriima of the month Jye$tha. All the four woods 
should arrive at the Temple before this date, since they are also given bath on this 
day. To locate and fetch the four Darus 28 Daitas are selected, 21 of whom go to 
the forest whereas 7 stay back in Puri as a sort of ‘reserve force’ to be called to the 
forest if and when required. The Daitas come to the Temple with Pati MahSp&tra 
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at about 11 O’clock (between the morning and the midnoon PQja 22 and while they 
wait outside the sanctum, the Pati MahSpatra goes into the sanctum and performs 
a small worship of the Deities. He then takes down the four garlands from the 
person of the Deities which have specially been prepared for this purpose that 
morning by the gardeners of the Temple and have already been offered to the Deities 
by the POjapan<jas. He comes out with the garlands which now carry the designation 
djndmdla-s (“the garlands of authorisation”) and distributes the three garlands of 
Balabhadra, Subhadra and Jagannatha to the three leaders of the group who are 
called “Bada-ba<Ja" 2S Daita (family title: dasa-mahdpdtra , responsible for Bala¬ 
bhadra), “Majhi-batja" Daita (family title: dasa , responsible for Subhadra) and 
“Mahaprabhurika-ba<Ja" Daita (family title: Sval-mahapatra, responsible for Jagan- 
natbfl) respectively. The Ajnamala of SudarSana he keeps for himself. 24 

Outside the sanctum, each of these three Daita chiefs are presented a silken 
sadhl (unstitched garment) of full length (6 metres) by the storekeeper (Bhitaraccha 
Mahapatra) of the Temple The rest of the Daitas receive only a 2-metre piece (cari- 
hata) of the same garment. 25 Another Temple servant (called ‘Mekapa’) then applies 
sandal paste and red powder etc. on the forehead of all the Daitas to mark the 
auspicious beginning of the Yatrd in search of the Darus. 

The Bhitaraccha Mahapatra then comes to the “Jayavijaya” gate (the entrance 
between the audience hall —jagamohona —and the dancing hall— na(amandira) and 
binds a full length of the silken sdtfhl on the forehead of the Deula Karana, 26 Tadhau 


22 Acc. to Record of Rights t Vol. II, p. 64, however, after the mid-noon PujS ( madhy&hna• 
dhupa ). 

23 The word B&da means the [wooden] statue ( srivigraha ) in the terminology of the Jagan- 
natha Temple; hence bada-bti(fa Daita is the Daita responsible for the statue {bd<ja) of Balabhadra, 
the elder brother. Similarly majhibdja means the statue of the middle one (i.e. Subhadra) and 
Afahdprabhuhka bd<ja is the statue of the 'great Lord* Jagannatha. 

24 The rite of accepting the Ajftamila of the deity by the Sevaka who is entrusted with any 
special duty, is very common in the rituals of the Jagannatha Temple. For each special cere¬ 
mony in the Temple, whether big or small, the ‘order' of the Deity is sought which expresses itself 
in the form of handing over a flower garland to the person who is required to carry out the job. 
These M&lis are often offered to the Deity (or the Deities) at the time of Morning Puja by the 
Pujapaodas and are taken down later when required. 

23 Such Sddht-& are presented in the Temple only by order of and on behalf of the Raja of 
Puri and the presentation symbolises that the person concerned has been admitted to the group of 
the Temple Sevakas. All regular Sevakas have to undergo the ceremony of Sd<fhi bandhana at the 
hands of the Raja or bis representative before they could discharge their duties in the Temple. Since 
the Daitas are not considered to be the regular functionaries of the Temple, only those of them 
who take part in the Navakalevara are presented Saj/iis which means that they have been authorised 
by the Raja» the foremost Sevaka of the Temple and the representative of Jagannatha on earth 
at the same time {calami Vim , L. Panda [1954] Pt. J, ch. 5, H. Kulke 1974c p. 75ff.) to perform 
the proposed work. 

Deula Karapa is the ‘accountant* of the Temple and keeps record of the expenditure etc. 
involved in the ceremony. He also has the full list of the articles required in the ceremony and seest 
to it that nothing is left out. He is also entrusted with the task of keeping a record of all importan 
events connected with the Temple and hence maintains a register which is known as Madald Pdfl/f. 
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Karaqa 2 ’ and the Beharana Khunjia. 28 The PatJiyA Karana, 20 the four ViSvakarmS-s 
(i.e. carpenters) and the Lefika 30 are thereupon presented the “Silpi-satfhis" made of 
cotton. 31 The three Karai?as (accountants), four carpenters, Lefika, the twentyone 
Daitas and the Pati MahapAtra thus constitute the nucleus of the group going in 
search of the Dfiru. The rest of the party consists of the Brahmins required for 
performing the fire sacrifice as well as the persons like police constables and the like 
for discharging various worldly functions. 

The whole party 32 then comes out of the Temple to the accompaniment of 
the music of conches, trumpets, drums and gongs etc. and proceed to the palace of 
the Raja of Puri situated on the main road 33 leading from the Temple to the Guntflca- 
ghara. The Raja comes out to greet the party and offers two metallic plates consisting 
of auspicious articles like coconuts, areca nuts, some pieces of gold, coloured thread 
and unbroken rice etc. to his Rajaguru, of which the Rajaguru presents one to 
ViSvavasu or Daita Pati—the leader of the Daitas and keeps the other for himself as 
the representative of the Brahmin members of the party. The offering of these articles 
to the party has two symbolical meanings. On the one hand it represents the request 
of the king unto the party to go in search of the Daru and at the same time the 
auspicious articles presented to the party are meant to ward ofT all evil in its under¬ 
taking. 

The party, together with the Rajaguru, then retreats to a nearby monastry 
( matha ) known as “Jagannatha-vallabha” Matha, a place which is associated with 
such illustrious personalities as Vi$nusvamin, Rai Ramananda and Caitanya and which 
plays a key role in many of the annual festivals of the Jagannatha Temple. 34 There 
they stay for one or two days to make the final preparations for their expedition. 


27 The TadhAu Karana is responsible for the proper observance of the different rites involved 
in a particular ceremony (called, in general, the Nut) in accordance with the tradition and also 
see9 to it that only the right Sevakas are allowed to perform the various acts or rites of * ceremony. 
He also maintains a Mddald P&fiji in his house. 

28 Beharana, KhuntiA, functions and duties not known. 

2e Patfiya Karana, function and duty not clear. 

30 A Temple servant who has the function of carrying the discus of Vi§nu fixed on a long 
wooden staff. 

si Cf. The Record of Rights, II, p. 64 

32 According to my informants, tho Tatfhdu Kararta , Patfiya Karana and the Beharana Khupfid 
do not proceed to the forest. They remain in the Temple to discharge their duties there. They are 
presented the Sto)his because they have important roles to play after the Darus arrive in the Temple. 
The Record of Rights , II, however, does not mention this fact. 

33 The palace of the RAjA of Puri stands at this place for about a hundred years only. 
Before that the palace was in Ball Sahl at the spot now known as PurapA Nahara ( =nagara « 
palace). Ruins of thi9 old palace built in the 17th century can still be seen at the said place. It is 
not known whether the VanayAga party in those days proceeded to this palace or the RAjA received 
the party at some other place. 

34 Cf. SundarOnanda, V. (1951) pp. 225-233. KrsoadA9a mentions in his CaltanyacaritAmrta 
(11.6) that Caitanya stayed in the JagannAtha Vallabha Matha for 9 days during the Car Festival of 
Lord Jagannatha when He was at GuodlcA. 
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Four more learned Brahmins who later carry out the functions of the Brahma, 
Caruhota, Samiddhotfi and the Pratinidhi (of the King as YajamSna), are, for 
example, invited to join the party and the rest of the required articles collected. 

In an early morning 85 the whole party then sets out to Kakatapur, a place 
some SO Kms away from Puri and famous for the temple of goddess Mahgala, situated 
on the bank of the river Praci. There is a dense forest containing mostly Nlma trees 
—which alone are used to fashion the images of Jagannatha etc. 36 —at a distance of 
some 6 Kms from the town of Kakatapur. This place, therefore, remains—so to say— 
the headquarter of the party from where they undertake different expeditions in 
search of the Daru for the Deities and come back in the evening to Kakatapur. In 
K£ka{apur the party stays in the compound of a small monastry called Deuli (or, 
Siddha Deuli) Matha belonging to the Ramanujiya Vaisnavas and maintained by the 
Emar Matha of Puri. 37 The Matha has a very unpretentious character and it is 
presently almost in a delapidated condition. But it has a specious garden. The party 
sleeps in open under the shade of the trees. 

23 The overnight stay of the Vanayaga party in this Matha, however, does not seem to have 
any religious significance It seems that the party do;s not immediately set out for Kakatapur 
which is situated at a distance of some 1 1 hours foot journey from Puri in order to avoid travelling 
at night. It starts next day ear'y in the morning in order to reach Kakatapur well before dusk. 
The stay in Jagannatha Vallabha Matha is extended for one more day if the preparations for the 
journey are not yet complete. 

3 * Nima (Melia Azadirachta) is a tree with very bitter and pungent juice. Its twigs are 
generally used by the Indians to clean their teeth in the morning. It is a mystery why in spite of 
the best teak wood (e.g. idla ) available in plenty in the forests of Orissa, this soft wood of Nimi 
is used to construct the images of Jagannatha. The Vaikhanasa Agama of Marlci does not mentjon 
Nlma in the list of the trees out of which divine images are fashioned (cf. Patala 17., p 78f.: 

“khadirdsanatimiiamicandanacampakamadhukajdrivrksai ca anye snigdhflh sdrd/i Subhavrksas ca . . . 
samgidhydh''). Vardhamihira, however, enumerates Nlma among the trees which could be used to 
fashion images for the use of K$atriya caste ksatrasyiiri$idSvatthakhadirabilva vivyddhikardh, 
Brhatsamhita 59.5cd) and according to Bhavijyapurarta Nima counts among those trees which could 
be worshipped by all classes alike: (nimbadydh sarvavrksunam vrksab sadharaiulh smruihjMhy. 
131.6). Is this perhaps the reason why Nima has been accepted to supply the perishable body of 
the Deities? We do not know. To me two facts seem to have decisively contributed to the choice 
and preference of Nlma: first that it is available very frequently everywhere, not only in the forests 
but also in the agricultural fields and in the villages and second, that because of the antiseptic and 
bitter character of its juice, it is normally not attacked by worms and white ants etc, 

37 Our personal enquiries with the incumbents of this monastry revea ed that the custom of 
residing in this Ma[ha is not very old. It started most probably in 1912. During all Navakalevaras 
previous to this year, the party used to stay in the temple of MaAgala itself. But due to some 
alterations and additions etc. in the beginning of this century, the temple compound did not remain 
spacious enough to accommodate the party. Shy&masundar Khunfid, 1969, p. 13, narrates a story 
to explain why the party stays in the Deuli Matha and not in the temple. According to this story 
the temple of MaAgata was originally situated at the place where now the Deuli Matha stands. 
Once during heavy floods the statue was washed away and was found at the spot where the present 
temple stands. The old and abondoned temple of MaAgall was then transformed into a monastry. 
Honouring the old tradition, however, the party still takes shelter in the Deuli Matha and not in 
the present recent temple. Needlessto say that the story has no historical foundation at all. 
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Messengers are sent to the temple of Mangala to announce the arrival of the 
Vanayatri party from Puri. The priests of the goddess and others come forward in a 
procession to receive and welcome the party with music. The party brings the 
Mahaprasada of Jagannatha and a garment for the goddess Mangala (Plate 48) as a 
present of the Lord. The priests of Mangala then perform the worship of the goddess 
and offer the garment and the Mahaprasada to her. The Puja is an extensive one and 
it starts with the ceremonial bath ( marjana ) of the deity. While the Puja is performed, 
the four Pandits accompanying the party and the Acarya recite the Durgasapta£at! 
before the goddess. After the worship is over, the Mahaprasada brought by the party 
and offered to the goddess is partaken of by the priests of Mangala as well as the 
members of the VanayatrS party. 

Whereas the other members of the party return to their lodge (i. e. the 
Deuli Matha), the Acarya, Brahmins and the Pati Mahapatra remain in the temple 
of Mangala and sleep there. It is believed that the goddess Mangala tells the Pati 
Mahapatra (or to the Acarya, acc. to my informant K.C. Rajaguru) the exact location 
and appearance etc. of all the Dirus and the next day the Daitas are sent in the 
directions indicated by the goddess to spot the trees. To get the instructions from the 
goddess the Acarya, the Rajaguru and the Pati Mahapatra etc. mutter the so-called 
Svapnavati (or Svapnamdnavaka) Mantra 34 for 108 times before going to bed. As an 
alternative, however, it is also allowed to utter the Mantraraja of Nfsimha 3 ’ for equal 
number of times. If no instruction is received by the Pati Mahapatra or the Acarya 
for three days, an extensive worship of the goddess is again performed in wh.ch the 
statue is completely bedecked with flowers. The first flower falling down from the 
statue is taken to be indicating the direction in which the first Daru could be found 


38 The Svapndvati, also called Svapnamdnavaka -Mantra is as follows: 

om namah sakalalokdya vijnave viivdya viivarupaya 
svapn&dh ipal aye namah j 

dcakyva devadeveia prapanno' smi tavdntikamj 
svapne kflrydni sarvdni hrdisthdniha ydni mejl 
om om hum phaf vi$nave sv&hdl 

This information I have got from the personal notes of K.C. Rajaguru which he prepared at the 
time of Navakalevara in 1969. The Mantra has not been specially composed for use in the 
ceremony of Navakalevara. It is an old Mantra which is found in some PSftcaritra-Samhitas as 
well. See, e.g., Vijvaksena Samhitd (ed. by L.N. Bhana, Tirupati 1972) Ill. 35ed 36ab where this 
Mantra occurs in the following form in the chapter dealing with Ddrusamgrahatta (collection of 
ddru): 

om namah sarvalokdya vifnave prabhavi$navej 
viivdya vifvariipdya svapnddhipaiaye namah! I 

The word “prabhQVfrtave” is dropped [by mistake?] in the notes of K.C. Rfijaguru. 

38 The MantrarSja of NfSimha is the Anu^ubha-Npimha-Mantra which runs as follows: 

ugram vTram mahdvifpum j volant am sarvatomukhamj 

nfsimham bhfjanam bhadram mftyumftynm (v. 1. mftyor inftyum) namdmy aham/j 
cf. Nrsimhatdpanfya Upanijad (purvd), II. 3.5. 
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and the following three for the rest of the three Deities. During the last Navakalevara 
(1969), the party searched out all the Darus within eight days. 

The Dirus of the different Deities should not only have a certain form and a 
definite number of branches etc., but they should also be characterised by certain 
features which distinguish them from the other common trees. The following are the 
characteristics which are to be looked for in the Daru of Jagannatha and even if the 
tree is endowed with any five of them, 40 it may be accepted as the Daru for Jagannatha. 
These characteristics are: 

[Note: A complete list of all these features is found in none of the older texts 

or the books mentioned under footnote 21 above. The following list has been 

compiled from different sources which are mostly mentioned in brackets 

against each feature. Kindly refer to footnote 21 and the bibliography] 

1. The colour of the tree should be dark (Misra) or dark-red (i.e. manjixiha n ). 

2. The trunk must be straight, pleasant to look at [Misra, MP(DK)] and 
should have a height of 7 to 12 cubits (Dash). 

3. The trunk should have four main branches [MP(DK)]. 4i 

4. The tree should stand near a river or a pond (Khuntia) or on a crossing of 
three ways, or else be surrounded by three mountains (Misra). 

5. There should be a cremation ground near the tree (Dash, Khuntia). 

6. There should be a temple dedicated to Siva (!) in the neighbourhood of 
the tree (Khuntia). 

7. There should be some hermitage not too far off from the tree (Dash). 

8. The tree should be free from parasite plants and creepers [MP(DK)] 

9. There should not be the nests of [carnivorous, acc. to some] birds on the 
tree [MP(DK), Misra ] "no bird had ever perched over the tree” writes 
Dash]. 

10. The tree must not have been struck by lightning, nor partially broken 
before by storm etc. [MP(DK), Misra]. 

11. There should be an anthill ( valmika) near the tree (Dash). 

12. There should be at least a few snake-holes at the roots of tree or one 
could spot a few snakes creeping around in its vicinity (Dash, Khuntia, 
Misra; acc. to Khuntia and Dash these snakes ‘guard’ the tree). 

40 According to a personal information of K.C. Rajaguru and not twelve as mentioned by 
A. Dash, 1969, p. 39. 

41 The original (i.e. the first) tree of Jagannatha is said to have been of mailjijtha colour in 
the Skd. Pur., cf. Pur. Mah. Adhy. 18.7ab 

mailjisfhavarnah sarvatra sahkhacdkrdiikitah plavanl 
jnanavetmasamipe'sail drfto’smabhih paro'dbhutahj / 

K.C. Mishra, 1969, p. 12 writes, however, that the tree should be of somewhat black colour. 

4 -‘ cf. Pur. Mah. (Skd. P.1, Adhy. 18. 41. 21ab 

tathd dadaria tam vrksain caksuh (! corrupt for caluli) idkltam coiwblwjaml 
also the MP (DK), p. 173 (. . , e vfkfa . . caturthaiakhO hoiba) 
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13. The tree trunk should contain at least two of the sigos of weapons of 
Vi$iju, i.e. sankha, cakra, etc. 43 (Dash, Khuntia, MiSra; please see also the 
photographs No. 12 and 13). 

14. The tree should not stand alone but be surrounded preferably with the 
trees of Varuna, Sahada and Bilva (Khuntia). They should be away from 
a human settlement [MP(DK)], but should not stand in a swamp 
surrounded by marsh or mud (ibid) 

For the Daru of Balabhadra the following signs are to be looked for: 44a 

1. The bark of the tree should have ‘white’ (i.e. light brown) colour. 

2. The tree should preferably have seven branches. 

3. The upper branches and twigs etc. of the tree should form a canopy 
looking like the hood of a cobra. 

4. The tree should bear the signs denoting plough and pestle, the weapons 
of Balarama. 

The D5ru of Subhadra should have the following characteristics: 44 " 

1. The bark of the tree should have a yellowish tinge. 

2. It should have five branches. 

3. It should bear the mark of a lotus flower with five petals. 

Finally, the Daru of Sudarsana should display the following features: 41 '' 

1. The bark of the tree should have a reddish tinge. 

2. The tree should have three branches. 

3. There should be a sign of Cakra (i.e. some lines looking like spokes) with 
a small depression in the middle. 

Of these characteristics those of Jagannatha are sought about more strictly. The 
signs prescribed for other Deities are simply the colour of the image of that Deity and 
a sigh symbolizing his or her weapon. It is said that the Daru of Jagannatha collected 
for the Navakalevara of 1969 (see photographs No 9, 10 and 11) contained seven of 
the prescribed characteristics. It stood near a pond, not too far from a cremation 
ground and there was an anthill near its roots from which two cobras were seen 
coming out. 

It is obvious that the wood which is to be worshipped later as a deity should 
have some extraordinary characteristics which may distinguish it from the other 
similar pieces of wood. Many of the desirable features of the Daru of Jagannatha 
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are, however, of general nature and find mention in the older texts also dealing with 
the temple worship. Brhatsaiphita of Varahamihira, e.g., also enjoins that the tree 
chosen for fashioning the image of a deity should not be informed, should not have 
been smitten by lightning or have been (partially) broken in storm, nor previously 
cut for any purpose, nor destroyed by the elephants and must be free of beehives. 
It should also not be entwined with other creepers and should not have been fallen 
on ground or dried up by itself.' 0 

In some points, however, there is a strong divergence of opinion between 
the older authorities and the practice followed in the Jagannatha Temple. Varahami¬ 
hira, for example, very clearly states further that one should avoid taking the trees 
“which stand on a cremation ground, in the neigbourhood of a temple, near an 
anthill, in a penance grove, at the confluence of rivers or which have been nurtured 
(by human beings) with water brought in pitchers.”' 6 It is strange that in the ritual 
of Jagannatha, the trees having these characteristics (except the last) are highly 
recommended. 

The Vimanarcanakalpa of Marlci, an authoritative text of the Vaikhanasa 
Agama also states that one should not go in for a tree for preparing the image of a 
deity “which has an anthill in its vicinity, which has serpents living in the roots, which 
stands in the neighbourhood of a cremation ground or a settlement of Candalas and 
further which is laden with flowers or fruits, or which has been gnawed by the worms, 
has been partially destroyed by fire or a storm and which has many birds living 
on it”. 47 

It will thus be seen that whereas the ancient authorities explicitly forbid the 
use of trees standing on cremation grounds, on road crossings, near ponds, having 
anthills nearby or snakes living in the roots etc. for fashioning the worshipable 
images, in the ritual of Jagannatha such trees are specially recommended to be 
selected for the icons of the deities. It is difficult to say whether the preference—or 
at least acceptence—of such trees which are otherwise considered ritually impure, 
points more towards the unorthodox origin of Jagannatha, i.e. to the fact that the 
statue (s) of Jagannatha (etc.) used originally to be fashioned irrespective of the 
canons laid down in the Brah manic Sastras (and these unorthodox elements were 
later retained to stress the exceptional and exclusive character of Jagannatha) or 
towards the strong influence of the Saiva sect of the Pasupatas (cf., e.g., the feature 
No. 6 of the Daru of Jagannatha) who were very influential in Orissa in the 7th to 


1 > kubjdmtjatavail f ttipi<//,td bajramdrutopah at ah / 
svapatitahastinipiditdb sufktignipluftamadJnwilayuh // 59,1 
40 pitrvanamargasurdlayavalmikodyduatdpasdsramajdlj j 
caityasaritsamganiasambhavas ca ghatatoyasiktds call 59.2 
taravo varjayitavydh . . . 

47 pujpaplialavisttrnuh krimidatfa jantuyutd agnidagdhd vatdhatd jinidh sakofards tvacdJiTnd 
bhlnnd anekapaksinivdsd valmTkasamkafa sarpdvdsd devdyatanastha fmafdnacdntfdldvdsasamTpasthd 
ayuktasthdnastfidi ca agrdbydh,/Adhy. 17, p. 78, 
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the 11th-] 2th centuries, a sect which is well-known to prefer such uncanny places as 
cremation grounds for its habitat. 

Regarding the characteristics of the trees to be selected the Vimandrcanakaipa 
further states that a tree of which the lower portion is thick and the upper slender is a 
strivrksa (feminine tree), a tree thicker or wide above but thin below is a pumvfk$a 
(masculine tree) and a tree having the same girth throughout is a napumsaka (eunuch, 
of neuter gender) and that for preparing the divine images this fact should be taken 
into consideration, i.e. for carving the image of a god, a masculine tree should be 
used and of a goddess, a faminine tree etc. No such rule is, however, observed in the 
ritual of Jagannatha. 

The order of selecting the trees for the four deities of the Jagannatha Temple 
is as follows: 

1. Sudarsana 

2. Balabhadra 

3. Subhadra 

4. Jagannatha 

The same order is followed in bringing the Darus to the Temple and also for 
the ceremony of changing the life-substance of the Deities. 

The search of the Darus may last for a couple of weeks. The members of the 
party usually return to the Deuli Matha after having been out for the day. When, 
however, they are successful in tracing out the Daru they are looking for, they 
build temporary shelters around the tree, perform the forest-sacrifice ( vanayaga ), cut 
down the tree and send it to Puri. With each Daru a few Daitas (5 to 7) come back 
to the Temple so that the strength of the party is gradually reduced. 

(b) The ceremony a] Vanayaga 

As soon as the Daru is located, the Sudarsana Cakra, brought by the Lenka 
from the Temple (cf. footnote 30) is put up near the roots of the tree to ward off 
the evil. The place and the surroundings are cleared of the bushes, shrubs and thorns 
etc. The place is swept, besprinkled with water and possibly smeared with clay or 
cowdung etc. 48 

The Brahmins and the Acarya make themselves ritually pure by taking a 
bath etc. and perform a small fire sacrifice under the tree in which 108 oblations of 
clarified butter are poured in the *Vai$ijava’ 4 * fire with the Anu$(ubha-Mantra (the 
soc. ‘Mantraraja’)of Nrsimha. 60 

48 cf. MP (DIO, p. 169 "se siluina sama kuri se bhunti jalare dhauta kari gomaya ghepi 
lipibe. . . .” 

49 The fire kindled with Vai;nava Mantras while the Acarya considers himself to be Vi$nu 
and imagines the presence of Lakjmi in the fire pit etc. The process is described in detail in the 
VYV (NV) pp. 10-14. See below pp. 244-45. 

50 On the religious efficacy of this Mantra cf. Pur. Mdh. (Skd- P.) Adhy. 28.18-24. 
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The members of the Vanayaga party then circumambulate the tree to the 
accompaniment of loud music for seven times and sprinkle it with the sacrificial 
water in order to give it a ritual bath. The tree is then applied with sandal paste and 
vermilion etc. and one offers flowers to it. It is then wrapped with a piece of new 
cloth. Finally the Ajfiamala of the Deity (brought from the main Temple) of whom it 
is going to assume the form, is placed on it by the Pati MahapStra thus symbolising 
the identity between the Deity and her Daru. 

After finishing this small worship of the tree, a Yajflasala (sacrificial pavilion) 
with a thatched roof is erected on the western side of the tree having a length and 
a breadth of 12 or 16 hastas (cubits). 51 The Sala has to have four toranas (gateways) 
at the four cardinal points and they are to be constructed of the woods of Asvattha 
(E), Udumbara (S), Plak$a (W) and Vata (N) respectively A vedi (fire altar) six 
hastas square in size is then to be constructed in the YajnaSala and the length of the 
each side of the fire pit in the middle of the Vedi amounts to one hasta . A canopy 
(vitana or candratapa) is to be tied over the Vedi. 

The next important rite is that of ahkurdropana or the sowing of some 
varieties of seeds for germination. The importance of this rite can be guessed 
by the very fact that it is almost invariably observed in connection with every signi¬ 
ficant religious ceremony 52 and only after the seeds have germinated, the main part of 
the religious ceremony may take place. For sowing the seeds a special rectangular 
bed 53 (in East-West direction) containing earth and cowdung etc. is prepared in the 


• j1 According to older manuscripts, however, the length of the one side of the §ala amounts 
to 10 hastas (cf. tatradasahhstaman.lapakaranam . . . VYV (NV) and dasahastailt faldm kdrayitvd . . . 
VYV(KP). 

cf. diksayam abhifeke ca navavesmapravesane j 
utsave$u pratiffhdsu kuryad arikuraropanamj j 
asaptadinamdrabhya pratisthadeh subhe dine I 

ahkurdropanam karytm yatfuividhi subhecchubhih // —VYV(NV), 1-2 

and further : 

prasadapurtavanikdpratimapratiffhu 
dik$abhifckanavadurgagrhapraveiel 
anyesu cotsavadinesu kilarthasiddhiti [ ~°ddhyai \ 
kdryo y nkurdrpanavidhir bahumahgalo' yamfj —VYV(KP), 6-7 

53 According the manuscripts of VanaySgavjdhi ascribed to Narasimha Vajapeyin, however, 
the seeds are not sown in a bed but in three different types of earthen utensils, namely : pdlikd t 
ghafikd (with five mouths, pancamukhi) and sardva . Four pieces of each type of vessel are required 
and these are placed in the northern part of the Salit. The order of placement is: palik&s (towards 
the west), ghatikas (in the middle) and saravas (towards the east). These utensils are identified with 
Vi§pu, Brahma and Siva respectively (p. 3, 4). It may be noted here that the text describes an 
Ahkurdropana ceremony lasting for 12 days. It is not imaginable that the Vananyatra party waits 
for 12 days near the tree to start with the main ceremony of cutting down the tree. It seems that 
the description of the Ahkururodanavidhi in this text has been taken over from some other work on 
Dharmasastra without adapting it to the requirement of the Artkuraropanavidhi as it is, or ought 
to be, observed for Vanayaga. Or should we postulate that the VYV(NV) has preserved a rite 
which is now lost in the course of the last centuries and that th; Vanayigavidhi for each Deity 
lasted really fof 12 to 15 days in older times? 
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northern side of the Sala and after the Brahmins have uttered the Svasti- M Rddhi- 5 * 
and Punyaha-vacana- 6 ' Mantras, the seeds of barley (yava), paddy (sali), wheat 
(godhuma), Sesamum (tila), white mustard (sarjapa), green beans (mudga), black beans 
(ma$a) and black wild rice (syamaka) are washed with luke-warm water to the 
utterence of the bijamantra ‘Vam’ (signifying ambrosia, as well as water) and are sown 
into the earth one by one beginning from the west to the east. Water mixed with the 
powder of turmeric and sandal paste etc. is then sprinkled on the seeds with the 
Mantra "jitam te pundarikctk?a . . . ,” 57 Some drops of the holy water of the Ganges 
and a few drops ‘charged’ with the basic (i.e. Nrsimha-) Mantra are also sprinkled 
on the seeds. The bed is then covered with a cloth uttering the Mantra “jitam te 
daksinato vffobha eti havyah -’ ’ M 

The Yajfia§al5 also serves as the nocturnal shelter for the Acarya, the 
Brahmins, the Pati Mahapatra and the Daita Pati. For another Sevakas accompany¬ 
ing the party, especially for the Daitas, some temporary huts are erected towards the 
south of the tree. This duster of huts is known as Sabarapalli— the settlement of the 
Saoras (Plate 11). 

After the rite of Ankuraropajia the party takes food (havisyanna) and retires 
to take test. It may be noted here that during the period of their total stay in the 
forest, the members of the party are allowed to take food only once a day, and that 
too a very frugal one consisting of some rice and a few vegetable currys. 

The members of the party sleeping in the Yajnasala (i.e. the Acarya etc.) mutter 
each the Svapnamanavaka (also called Svapnavati-) Mantra {vide the footnote 38 above) 
for 108 times before going to bed. In this Mantra the persons entrusted with taking 
the final decision about the Daru of Jagannatha etc., request Visrtu as the Lord of 
the dreams, to tell them in the dream by means of good or ill omens or signs whether 
the Daru chosen by them is acceptable to him or not. They conclude the muttering 
of the Mantra by expressing a request to Hari and LaksmT in the following words: 
“O Hari (or, O MahalaksmI) let there be a manifestation of the auspicious (or in¬ 
auspicious) character [of this our enterprise] in the dream.” 59 

According to the Madald Fdnji of the Deula Karana, the next morning after 
finishing the obligatory daily rites, the members of the party sit together on the west 
of the tree on a mat of the Kusa grass and after paying reverence to and seeking the 
permission of Lak$m! and Nrsimha they first discuss the auspicious or inauspicious 

54 i.e. svasti na indro vyddhasravab . . . (RV 1.89.6) 

55 i.e. rddhsh karmany anapuyino yatlid sem .. . (VS, Kaijva, U.5.8) 

w i.e. punas tvSditya rtidrd vatavalt samindhatdm . . . (VS 12.44) 

jitam te pwjjarikakfa jitam te viivabhduanal 
jitam te'stu hrfikeia malidpuritta pCtrvaja/i 

08 Reference not traceable. A« the next line of this verse (?) as quoted in the text, runs as 
follows: indro jayd adhirOJa'yaja surd jaydti", can it be a corruption for AV VI, 98,1 (ieiulro ja.vali 
Ita pari jaydti ..-.)? 

58 "hare [or, mohalakfrni] tvatprasQdat syapne iiibhttbhivyaktirastu”. 
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character of the dreams which they have had the last night.* 0 

The text of the Vanayagavidhi (NV) gives a description of the objects which 
when dreamt of, are to be taken as auspicious signs foretelling all success in the 
enterprise. If, for example, one sees the (a?) tree laden with flowers and fruits or set 
ablaze and surrounded with fire without any smoke, it is a good sign and so on.* 1 

The forest sacrifice near the tree lasts generally three days, i.e. the party 
passes two nights at the place. The manuscript of the Banajdgabhidhira Sucana 
mentions that the Svapnamanavaka-Mantra is uttered on both of these nights whereas 
the Vanayagavidhi (NV) prescribes the speaking out of this Mantra only in the second 
night, i.e. in the night just preceding the final act of cutting down the tree. To me the 
Vanayagavidhi (NV) seems to represent the older tradition more faithfully. 

Let us pause here for a moment and ask the question, what is, after all, the 
necessity of uttering the Svapnamanavaka Mantra in the temple of Mangala? I think 
that the very character of the Mantra shows that it is uttered to find out in the dream, 
on the basis of some auspicious or inauspicious omens, whether the choice of the party 
regarding the Daru of the Deity is correct or not. The Mantra is addressed to Vi$nu 
and not to the goddess Maftgala. Nowhere in this Mantra the devotee asks Vi$nu to 
lead him to the tree which should bear the characteristic marks of a brahmadaru. And 
if for three nights the party fails to get any instruction from Mangala, it has to 
interpret the flowers falling down from the image of the Goddess as a sign of the 
direction in which to proceed! All this shows that the incorporation of the goddess 
Mangala is a much later trait in the ceremony of Navakalevara. It seems that the 
party looking for Daru usually came to Kakatapur and stayed, for the sake of con¬ 
venience, in the temple of Mangala to find out a suitable tree in the forest of the Nima 
trees situated nearby.*- The goddess Mafigala herself, however, had originally no 


*° laksmtnrsi nhamku dgyd mdgi vfk^apaseitnapdkhe kuia-sayyd kari bast samyata hoi svapnara 
iubhdiubha biedribe . . . — MP (DK), p. 171 of the paper transcript 

91 yadd sampasyate vfk^am jvalantam dhumavarjitam j 
phalitam pufpitam caiva tadd siddhir na duratahf/ 
prajvalantfm iildm paiyet iriyd eddhiffhitdm iubhdmj 
brdhmanadhiffhitdm vdpl sd sadd sarvakdmaddj / 
sriya jutfam prafvalantam dtha paiyati par vat ant j 
taiah pravrttam iikharam kdftcanadrumamartfitamj j 
yuktam iailodbhavair vpksaih phalapuypasamanvitaih / 
eamvidhe . . . svapne pratimd iobhand tat ha If 
iildm cet paiyati svapne prajvalanilm adhisthitdm j 
devatddvijagolingaih subhadravyair anekadhdj 

tadd grdhyam vanam iailam evani pasyati ced guruhlj — VYV (NV), p. 19-20 

*- The MP (DK), p 169 mentions that the Daru for Jagannatha etc. is to be brought either 
from the East or the North or the intermediate direction (lidnakona , NE) of the Jagannatha 
Temple. One proceeds first in the direction in which it is auspicious to go on the day of journey 
on the basis of the astrological considerations. Kakatapur lies in the NE (rather NEE) direction of 
Puri. It seems to have been a favourite place for collecting the Daru since long time because of 
the availability of plenty of Nima trees here and also because of the sanctity attached to 
this region due to the holy river Prict. This seems to have 1$<J to the injunction m:ntiQned in th$ 
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role to play in the ceremony of Navakalevara. This is corroborated by the fact that 
the Vanayagavidhi ascribed to Narasiipha Vajapeyin giving detailed account of every 
rite of Vanayaga, does not mention Martgala at all! She, however, finds mention in the 
Vanayagavidhi collected from Kendrapatfa which has been composed in the last 
century (see above, p. 231 ). 63 

In view of its ritualistic importance, the second day of the Vanayaga is the 
most important one. After finishing the daily purificatory rites, the Brahmins with 
Acarya at their head draw a big Sarvatobhadra Man<Jala (diagram) in the NE corner 
of the §ala. On it is piaeed a water pitcher in which Nfsirpha is invoked and worship¬ 
ped. Another diagram is drawn similarly for Durga in the west of the Sala with a 
water pitcher on it and in the water of the pitcher Durga is invoked and offered 
worship. A pitcher for Varuna is placed in the southern part of the §ala. Another 
32 pitchers are placed on the different spots of Yajnasala to worship various 
Hinduistic deities (e g., the ten Dikpalas, Ganesa, Kali, Sarasvatl, Bhairava, K$etra- 
pala, the eight Vasus, Nagas, Naginls). 

The axes made of gold, silver and iron respectively and later used in cutting 
the tree, are kept in the NW direction of the §ala on a piece of cloth which is spread 
on a eight-petalled lotus. The axes are smeared with sandal paste, vermilion etc. and 
flowers are scattered on them. 

The sacrifice starts with the Acarya offering worship to Varuoa in the pitcher 


MP. The VYV (KP) also mentions the fact that the Darn for Jagannatha etc. is to be collected 
either in the North or in the East of the Jjginnathi Temple: either in the Viraja K$etra near 
VaitarapI river (North) or in the vicinity of the PrSci river (in the East). The following is the text 
of the verse (composed in rather bad Sanskrit): 

purvottare nilddrau ca praci vail a rant nadij 
sandhanam nrpadutena evarn ca virajamandalej / 

—Folio 2 (p. 3) 

The collection of Daru in the East or North has become such a strong convention in the 
cult of Jagannatha that the MP (DK) prescribes that if the Daru is, for example, found in the West 
of the Temple, it should first be taken to the East or North of the Temple and from there brought 
back to the Temple! (cf. p. 172f. of the Paper Transcript). 

• 3 vide p. 3 of the paper transcript of VYV (KP): 
sthdne sthdne sthitdh sarve praveiam mangaldlayaj 
pujdhomddikam krtvd mangalddevlm arcayet // 
anujham prdrthaye (d) devim ddrusdnketasatvaram / 
naradehe prasarutdm vd samveie vdcajHdnakam/j 
djndm krtvd mahdmdye daru yasya pramdnakam 

(the text is in corrupt Sanskrit) 

Most probably the words 1 naradehe prasanndm vd samvefe vdcajHdnakam * means that the 
goddess (Mahgala) should manifest her will through the words of a man who gets possessed by her 
(samve$e t in the condition of being possessed). It is not improbable that in former times the will of 
MaAgala was expressed through some priest falling in trance. There are still hundreds of Devi 
temples in Orissa in which the priests regularly get possessed by the deity and the Devi is theo 
worshipped as present in the body of this person. On such occasions the Devi alio expresses her 
wish through her medium (See Eychmann; chapter 4)' 
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envisaged for him. The Acarya then asks the Brahmins to utter the svasti-, fddhi - and 
punyaha- mantras as usual* 14 and formally selects the Pratinidhi (of the Yajamana), the 
Brahma, the Caruhota, the Samiddhota and the four Dvarin-s. The last named 
persons are four Brahmins belonging to the four Vedas who are usually invited from 
the nearby villages. They sit at the four gateways of (he YajnasSla and recite the 
Mantras from their respective Vedas while the sacrifice is going on in the Sala. 

The representative of the Yajamana (i.e. the king) offers some (uncooked) 
food by way of [N&ndfntukha-] sraddha to the devotees of Vi$nu. The Acarya then 
worships Nrsiipha, Durga, the Dikpalas and other minor deities in the jars meant for 
them and offers bali to the ten Dikpalas and the Bhutas outside the Mandapa by 
invoking them with appropriate Mantras for which the reader is referred to the work 
Pratisfhdpafala. 0 ' 0 The offering (bali) contains meat,° G turmeric powder, puffed rice, 
curd, barley flour and black beans etc. 

The Acarya then thinks of himself as Vi$nu (with the help of the ‘ Nydsas ’ 
etc. 07 ) goes to the tree, imagines that he is now surrounded by a moat of fire and 
sprinkles a few drops of water on the tree meditating upon Sudarsana and uttering 
the SudarSana-Mantra. 68 He offers flowers to the tree and worships it as it were an 
image of Vi$nu Himself. 

He then proceeds to the axes placed on a piece of cloth in the NW corner of 
the £ala and adores them with gandha (sandal paste) and puspa etc. 

Sitting in front of the VedI he now kindles or generates the so-called Vaisnavdgtii . 
The fire can be produced by striking two stones together, by rubbing two fire woods 
(arani) or it is brought from the house of a Vedic Brahmin ( srotriya ) who carefully 
maintains it. 69 

The process of ‘Visnuising’ the Agni is a detailed one. The Acarya first draws 
some lines in the fire pit, then lays some straw or blades of Kusa grass in it signifying 


81 See above the footnotes 5t, 55 and 56. 

85 It has unfortunately not been possible for ms to establish the identity of this work nor to 
trace a copy of it in Orissa. This reference obviously is very important for ascertaining the date of 
the composition of the text of VYV(NV). 

68 This article (meat) is mentioned only in the Vanaycigavidhl ascribed to Narasimha 
Vajapeyin. In the Vanayagavidhi of Kendrapatfa as well as in MP iDK) etc. it is totally absent. 

67 See details in ch. 15 “The daily Puja ceremony of the Jagannatha Temple etc.” by the 
author. 

88 The dhydna of SudarSana described in the text in thi; context is 4 $ follows; 
om sudariana mahdteja barer dakfakare sthitaf 
surdsuraparihdra krtavhya rtamo'stu tej / 
and the Mantra: 

om sudariana mahdcakratdja phot pha( sarvaduffa- 
bfiayam chindhi chindhi vidOr ay a viddraya paraman - 
trdn grasa grasa bhak$a bhakfa hum phaf cakrdya 
namaljj vide VYV (NVj, p. 9. 

68 i \wyakqnidrQQlbh<tvairotriyQgrhQbhavQgner unayanam. , 


VYV (NV), p. 1Q V 
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a bed. Now he contemplates that the goddess Lak$ml is lying on this bed (in the fire- 
pit). He imagines himself as Visnu and lays the fire which has been kept either in a 
copper or an earthen vessel, into the pit. The fire is obviously considered to be 
identical with the semen of Vi$nu. With several oblations of ghee and samidh-s etc. 
offered mostly to the accompaniment of the basic Mantra (i.e. the Anustubha-Nfsimha)' 70 
the fire-child is made to grow and all the samskaras up to vivdha (marriage) are perform¬ 
ed on him with the different parts of the Mulamantra and finally he is worshipped with 
five Upacaras. 

Agni now has grown into a mature adult ready to accept the offerings of the 
Acarya. The presiding deity of the sacrifice is Nfsirpha. Except the first nine Ahutis 
which are offered to the Vedic gods (Vayu, Surya, Agni-Vayu-Surya, Agni-Vayu, 
Agni-Varuna, Agni, Varuna-Savitr-Visnu-Visvedevah-Maruts, Varuna, Prajapati) with 
Ftgvedic Mantras, all other oblations dropped in the fire are meant for Nrsimha 
followed by a few for the Deity for whose image the tree is going to be cut. Meditating 
upon Narasimha with Lak$mv in his lap and the serpent Sesa forming an umbrella with 
its hoods over his head, 71 the Acarya, accompanied by the Caruhota and the 
Samiddhota etc., first offers 308 oblations into the fire uttering the long Pdtdla - 
Nfsimha-Mantra. 72 Thereafter 1,000 oblations are offered in the fire to Nrsimha with 
his Mantraraja, the basic (mula) Mantra of the ceremony of Navakalevara (vide Note 
39). Towards the end either 54 or 103 oblations (depending upon the caru left!) are 
offered in the fire uttering the Mantra of the Deity for whom the tree is meant. A few 
of the Ahutis are also offered (one each) for the Parsvadevatas of the Deity, the gods 
worshipped on the doorjamb of the Temple (Gaiiga, Yamuna, Navagrahas etc.) and 
for the gods represented with the pitcher* in the Yajnasala. The final Ahuti (purnahuti) 
is, however, to be carried out with the Patala-Nfsiipha-Mantra. If all these oblations 
cannot be finished on this second day of Vanayaga, the honia is resumed on the third 
day and the rest of the oblations offered in the sacrificial fire (see Plate 14 for this 
rite). 

The four Japakas sitting at the four doorways of the Mantfapa and reciting the 
Vedic Mantras, also offer a small fire sacrifice in the evening on a small platform 

70 For the Anu$tubha-Nrsimha-Mantra or the soc. 4 Mantraraja” cf. above the Note 39. 

71 The meditational verse for [Lak$mi-] Nrsimha is as follows: 

saiyajfidnasukhasvarupanwmalam ktfrfibdhimadhyasthitam 
yogarutfhamatiprasannavarfan am bhfisfisahasrojjvalamj 
trvaksam cakrapinfikasfibhayavarfin vibhrfinamarkacchavim 

chatrlbhutaphamndramindudhavalam lakfminrsimham bhajej / —VYV (NV) p. 14 

72 The Patala-Npsimha-Mantra is in prose and is one of the longest Mantras of the Agamas. 

A part of it is quoted below to give the reader an idea of the nature of the Mantra: 

om namo bhagavate nrsimhaya pradtprasuryakofisahasrasamatejase vajranakhaya damsfrdyutlJi- 
ydya sphu(avika(avikirnakesarasa(uya ksubhtiamahilrnavdmbhodadutulubhinirghofdya sarvama- 
ntrottaran&ya ehy ehi bhagavan narasimharupa puruja pardpara parabrahmasattvena sphura 
sphura vijfmbha yijrmbha akrama dkrama garja garja muhea nutiica simfianadani^ddn or °dena ) 
vidrdvaya vidrilvaya five soya five Say a sarvamantrarupa/ii sarvayantrajdtU ca liana 
liana chindhi chindhl samkfipa samksipa dara dara (Llraya del ray a spi tufa sphufa sphotaya 
sphotaya jvfila-mfilfim samghfitaya sarvato'nantajvdla. . . etc. 
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(sthantfila), a few inches in height and made of sand, on which they put small twigs 
and kindle fire. 

In case all the Ahutis are finished by the evening of the second day, the 
Brahmins, Acarya, Pati Mahapatra and the Daita Pati, all circumambulate the 
sacrificial fire seven times and offer it each a handful of flowers (pu$pafijali). 

All the members of the party then come to the tree and sprinkle it with the 
holy water and the ghee of the sacrifice ( sampatajya ). They offer worship to the 
Bhutas (spirits) living on or in the tree with five Upacaras 73 and present them lumps 
made of white gourd, ginger, turmeric, curd, barley flour (saktu) and black beans, all 
crushed and mixed together, as naivedya (food-offerings). These balls or lumps are 
placed in all the ten directions around the tree and also at its roots. The Acarya and 
Vidyapati then request Vi$nu to give orders to the spirits to leave the tree (*‘deva, 
djnapaya ito gacchantu bhutani iti") and while offering the bali or naivedya to the 
spirits, speak out the following prayer unto the spirits: “The spirits which reside here, 
the Yatudhanas, Guhyakas and the Siddhas etc., all of them I offer worship and beg 
pardon of them. We have undertaken this journey yatra, better ‘religious ceremony’?) 
at the behest of Kesava to find out [a suitable tree for fashioningl the image of Vi$nu. 
Our enterprise is in the interest of Visnu Himself (lit. “whatever is the task of [=for] 
Vi$nu, is also our task”). Be pleased in every respect with these our offerings and go 
away quickly leaving this place.” 74 

After offering this Bali the members of the party take the rest of the sacrificial 
caru (made of semi-boiled barley, rice and sesamum & c.). They are not allowed to 
take anything thereafter and the next day i.e. (the day on which the tree is cut) they 
have to abstain from taking even a drop of water till the tree has been felled. 

Before retiring to bed, the Acarya, the Vidyapati (i.e. Pati Mahfipatra) and 
the Visvavasu (i.e. the Daita Pati) utter the Svapnamanavaka (or SvapnavatT) Mantra 
in order to ascertain in the dream that their choice of the Daru has been a correct one 
and that it would be acceptable to the Deity. 75 

In the morning of the third day after finishing the daily purificatory rites the 
Brahmins etc. offer water (arghya) to the Sungod and worship the door attendants 

73 i.e. gandha (sandal paste), pu$pa, (flowers), dhupa (incense), dipa (lustration) and naivedya 
(food). 

74 atra ye samsthitd sattvd ydtudhanaS ca guhyakdhj 
siddhaddyo vd ye cdnye tdn sampujya k$amdpayej / 
vifnubimbdrtham asmdkam ydtrdifa keiavdjhaydl 
vifnvartham yad bhavet kdryam asmdkam api tad bhavetll 
anena baliddnena prUd b ha]at ha (bhavata?) sarvathdl 
kfemena gac chat any atra muktvd sthdnam idam tvardtll 

VYV (NV), p.18. 

75 As already noted above (p. 242-43), the night previous to the day of cutting the tree is the 
only correct occasion to speak out the Mantra. The oldest treatise on VanaySga which we possess, 
prescribes the utterance of the Mantra only for this night. The Oriya manuscripts of the 
Banajdgabidhira Sucand mentions, however, that it is to be uttered on the both the nights while the 
Vanayiga is in progress and now-a-days the Mantra is uttered in the Temple of Mafigali - where it 
has nothing to do—for the first three nights. 
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etc. of Vi$QU. In addition to this they briefly worship all the 35 gods for whom the 
water pitchers have been put up in the Yajiia&lii by invoking them in their respective 
pitchers. 

If the required number of oblations with the Nfsiipha- and the DevatS-Mantra 
etc. could not have been performed the previous day due to shortage of time, the 
homo is resumed and the rest of the caru as well as the Samidhas etc. are dropped in 
the sacrificial fire and the Pumahuti, circumambulation of the fire etc., take place 
on the morning of the third day. 

After finishing the homo the Acarya etc., charge their bodies with the different 
parts of the Mantraraja of Nfsirpha (the rite is known as mantranganyasa) and mutter¬ 
ing this Mantra they proceed towards the tree. There they utter the words: Vi?no 
tvadbimbdrtham daru gfhnami (i.e., O Vi?nu, I am taking the daru for the construction 
of your image). The Acirya worships the tree with several UpacSras (sandal paste, 
flowers etc.) uttering thereby the soc. Vanaspati-Mantra , i.e., arat te'gnir asiu arat 
parasur astu tel nivate tvabhivarsatu / svasti te'stu vanaspate / s vasti me'stu vanaspatelf*. 
With this Mantra 108 Ahutis of milkrice are dropped in the sacrificial fire at the roots 
of the tree. After PurnShuti the Acarya, Brahmins and the Silpins (i.e., carpenters) etc 
receive their dakfipa in form of clothes and golden ornaments etc. 

The three axes which are kept in the NW corner of the Yajiia&ilS are then 
worshipped with the Astra-Mantra which runs as follows: Om namo bhagavat* 
mah&sudarsanaya mahdcakraya mahdjvalaya diptarupaya sarvato raksa raksa svdhS. 
These axes are then brought outside. 

The tree is smeared with the ashes taken from the sacrificial altar and is 
sprinkled with the drops of holy water and the clarified butter (sampatdjya) remaining 
from the fire sacrifice carried out just now. Speaking the Sudarlana-Mantra 77 one 
then draws with the help of Ku$a grass dipped in the sandal paste, the figures of a 
man whose bead is downwards and the feet above. 78 The AcSrya and Vidyipati etc' 


78 Taken from the Apastambiya Grhyasiitra III.9.3; Cf. also A past. Mantrapd/ha ed. by 
Wintemitz, Oxford 1897,1.13.7. 

77 om sudariana mahdcakra phaf pha( sarvaduffabhayam chindhi chlndhi vlddraya viddraya 
paramantrdn grata grata bhakfa bhaksa grdsaya grdsaya hum hum phaf I 

—VYV(NV) p. 22. 

78 The drawing of a figure of a human being upside down is mentioned only in the ‘Oriya’ 
tradition, i e. in MP (DK) p. 171 and in Banajdgabidhira Sucand p. 4, whereas the VanaySgavidhi 
(NV) refers only to the ‘scratching' (?) of (the bark of ?) the tree with a blade of Kusa grass 
(“tanmantrena darbhaih Kuiollekhanam. . .” p. 22). The exact wordings of the Oriya manuscript of 
the Sucand are: astramantra re kuia dvdrd candanare gofte murti ankana karibe / seht murtifi gotie 
manutya dkrti hoi tdhdra murtda talaku hebo goda uparaku hebo / p. 4. It is not clear whether this 
figure is drawn only for some ritualistic purpose or to mark the portions of the Dim with which 
later tbe head and the feet etc. of the deity are to be carved out. If this be so, it would be totally 
against not only the practice of the orthodox Agamic texts which lay stress on the fact that from tbe 
lower portion of the tree stem the lower part of the image is to be made and from the upper, the 
upper part. That is why it is necessary to mark the upper and the lower ends of the tree before it is 
cut down (cf. yathocham chitvd urdhvabhdgam mukham pdrivddl ca aiikayei ... Vimdndrcanakalpa of 
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then touch the tree with the Ndrayana Mantra ( tad vifnoh paramam padam . . . RV 
1.22.20), the Vifnu Mantra (idam vifnur vicakrame . .. RV 1.22. 7) and the Vdsudeva 
Mantra om namo bhagavate vasudevaya ) respectively and cover it with a piece of white 
cloth. The Pat&la-Nfsiipha-Mantra is then uttered in order to ‘protect’ the tree. 
The tree is then offered an extensive worship, so as if it were already the image of 
Vi$nu. 

Once more the Bhutas (spirits) are beseached to leave the place. A white 
gourd is then brought to the tree which represents a ‘sacrificial animal’. Four sticks 
are stuck into this gourd in order to represent the Megs’ of the ‘sacrificial animal’ 
and it is put on these 'legs’. With a small sword (? Kafuri in Oriya) charged with the 
Khadga-Mantra this gourd is cut into two halves. The whole gourd is then chopped 
into pieces. These pieces are smashed, mixed with the ingredients like turmeric 
powder, black beans, fried rice and barley flour etc. and, placed on plantain leaves 
offered to the ten Dikpalas as well as to the Bhutas at the roots of the tree. 

Sesamum seeds and gold etc. are then presented to the Brahmins and the 
Acarya finally announces to Vi$nu that he his now going to ‘take’ (i.e. to cut down) 
the tree for Him. He mutters the Mantraraja and thinks of himself as Vi$nu. The 
carpenters he takes for Visvakarman, the divine architect. 

He first takes the golden axe in his hand uttering the Sudarsana-Mantra 
(vide: note 77) offers sandal paste and flower to it (i.e. the axe). With the same 
Mantra he applies clarified butter and honey to the axe Ta and hands it over to 
Vidyapatior Pati Mahapatra. Pati Mahapalra moves around the tree clockwise 
uttering the Mantraraja and gives a few symbolic strokes to the tree with his golden 
axe (which then goes over to his possession). All the Brahmins present there chant 
the Vedic hymns, especially the Vistyusukta (RV I. 22) at this time and all the avail¬ 
able musical instruments are played upon. 

The Acarya then similarly charges the silver axe with the Sudarsana Mantra 
and hands it over to Visvavasu or the Daila Pati who strikes the tree at its lower part 

Marici, p.79). also such a great authority on Silpajastra as Varahamihira clearly states in his Brliat- 
samhltd that the wooden statue of the deity should stand in the same manner as the tree stood in the 
forest; the upper and the lower portions of the tree trunk, therefore, should clearly be marked 
before cutting down the tree: 

lisigam vi pratimd vd drumavat sthdpydyathddiiatn yasmdtl 
tasmdc cihanyitavayd diio drumaiyordhvam athdvddhal.il / — 39.7 

The Hindi commentary of the Chowkhambha edition of Bfhatsamhita commenting on this 
iloka quotes a verse ascribed to Kaiyapa which corroborates the view of Varahamihira: 
vrkfavat pratimd kdryd prdgbhdgddy upalakfital 
pilddh pbdefu kartavydli iirfam urdhve tu kdraietll 
7» The application of honey and ghee to the axe before it is used to cut the tree has also 
been referred'to in the Brhatsamhitd of Varghamihita (Adhy. 59., $1. 12): 

vrkfam prabhdte salilena siktvd 
purvottaraiydm diil samiikrtya! 
madhvdjyadigdliena kitfhUrakena 
pradakjlnam ietam ato nihanydtll 
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while going around and uttering the Mantraraja as before.. He is also allowed to keep 
the silver axe for himself. 

Finally the Acarya hands over the iron axe (or axes) to the ViSvakarmans 
(called MaharanS, the carpenters) having charged it with SudarSana-Mantra and it 
is they who actually cut down the tree by uttering the names of Hari (no Mantras!) 
and saying devotional prayers, to the accompaniment of loud music and to the over¬ 
whelming joy of all present 80 (Plate 15). 

The tree should fall only in the eastern, northern or the north-eastern direc¬ 
tion. Falling in other directions is considered to be inauspicious 81 (Plate 16). 

Only the trunk of the tree is required for fashioning the images. A log some 
five hastas (i.e. 2.5 metres) in length 82 is cut out from the tree trunk and the rest 
of the trunk as well as the branches and leaves etc. of the tree are buried 
underground at that very spot. The Daru is disbarked and given a quadrangular 
shape. 83 It is then wrapped up in silken cloths. 

According to an information supplied to me by a reliable Temple functionary 
who himself has attended two Vanayagas, the thick branches of the tree are not 
buried. They are reduced to a conven’ent size and are brought to the Temple 
to furnish later the arms of Jagannatha and Balabhadra. If they are not 
required immediately, they are kept in a store room and are used to repair 
the images if some part of them is sometime broken. I have seen myself such log 
pieces preserved in a special store room which is usually not accessible to the public. 
If the Temple has no utilization of these darus , it gives them away to the Matha 


8° It seems that the formality of letting Vidyapati and Visvavasu first symbolically cut the 
tree with a golden and a silver axe respectively is of a rather late origin. The Sanskrit text of 
Vanayfigavidhi (NV), for example, mentions that the Acarya holds the [ironl axe in hand and 
uttering the Vedic Mantras etc. gives a few symbolic strokes to the tree . . Then he hand9 over (the 
same) axe to the Vi$vakarman9 (carpenters !) who ultimately cut down the tree (p. 22.23). The 
Vidyapati and the ViSvavasu do not come here into picture at all nor their golden and silver axes 
which they are later allowed to keep for themselves! 

cf. udakiirasam prdksirasam TsdnaUrasam vii pdtayet , .. —VYV(NV)p.23 

also Bfhatsamhita 59. 13. 
pilrvena purvottaroto ' thavadak - 
patedyadd vrddhikaras tadd sydtj 
dgneyakondt kramaio* gniddha- 
rugrogarogas turagakfayai caff 

The texts often speak of the 96 Yavas (=approx. 5£ hastas) as the length of tho Daru and 
of 2 4 Yavas as the breadth of its each side or facet see Singh, Jagabandhu (1964) 524-25 (the 
number 16 given in this book for the length of the Daru is obviously a misprint for 96!). K.C. 
Rajaguru, who has personally attended more that one Navakalevara ceremonies, also told the 
author that the length of the Daru is 5 hastas and that of the cart 8 hastas . 

See the MS of the Banajdgabidhira sucand ". .. sehi gandiku caupafa karibe" (p. 4) and 
the VYV (NV) . .idkhdpatrdoi chltvd vykfam caturasram vidhdya . . (p. 23). In the Photograph 

No. 18 (cf. also No. 17) the rectangular character of the Daru is quite obvious. 
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and other Jagannitha temples which construct their own JagannStha statues out of 
them. 

(c) Transportation of the D3ru to the Temple 

Meanwhile a cart is constructed to carry the Daru to the Temple. The 
length of the cart and the types of wood used in its construction are also laid down 
in the texts. The cart is eight hastas in length. Its body is constructed of the wood 
of a Kendu tree, the wheels of a Vat a tree and the axle of a tamarind tree. All these 
varieties of trees are. readily available in the forests of Orissa. 81 The principal of 
construction is very simple. Two long logs of Kendu are joined together with a few 
cross bars or planks. The wheels have no spokes; they are massive and are formed 
by joining three planks together with the help of iron clamps (see plate 17). 

While the Daru is lifted to be kept on the cart, the tea ‘‘uttisfha brahmanas- 
pate . . .” (RV I. 40.1) is loudly chanted. Similarly while placing the D&ru in the 
cart the rca ‘'rathe tisfhan nayanti vajinah . . .” (R.V VI. 75.6) is recited. The Daru 
is covered with coloured cloth pieces and tied up firmly with the cart in order to avoid 
the risk of falling down from it. While performing this act, the verses of the 
Samkalpa-sukta of the White Yajurveda (VS 34.1 ff, yaj jagrato duram udaiti . . . 
etc.) are recited meditating upon Vi$tju, the Acarya etc. then offer arqhya to the Daru 
and taking into consideration the lord of the day and the constellation etc., pull the 
cart first in the direction which is astrologically conisdered to be auspicious. 88 While 
pulling the cart the Brahmins chant the verses of the Rgvedic Sakuna-suktas (II. 42 & 
II. 43). The cart should be pulled exclusively by human hands right up to the Temple 
in Puri. 88 

If some untoward and inauspicious event takes place on way to Puri, or if 
some portion of the cart etc. is broken, the journey is interrupted. The party goes to 
the next Vi?nu temple and offers 108 oblations in the sacrificial fire with sesamum seeds 
dipped in ghee to the deity Nfsiipha with his Mantrarija. 

Before the cart reaches the outskirts of the city of Puri, the news of the 
arrival of the Daru is communicated to the priests in the Temple. A large group of 


si is it the reason why the texts prescribe that the tree should not stand alone but be surroun¬ 
ded with other trees (cf. p. 237) ? These other trees are perhaps required for constructing the cart. 

ss An example of such astrological considerations is the principle of Dikiula. It is, e.g., 
considered inauspicious to undertake a journey towards East on mondays and Saturdays, towards 
South on thursdays, towards West on Sundays and fridays and towards North on tuesdavs and 
Wednesdays. If, besides, the D5ru has been found on the Western side of Puri, it will first be pulled 
for some distance towards the North or the East of the Temple (cf. the note 62 above). 

8« It is a canon prescribed in the Sastras that the wood meant for fashioning divine images 
(or for the purpose of Indradhvaja etc.) should not be carried by the animals but by human beings 
or be brought on a cart pulled by human hands; cf. Brhatsamhitd 43.21 and Vimanircanokatpa 
of Marici, p. 80 (.. . acaryadibhyo dakjinam dattva tarn vrktam iakafe samdropya naralr vdhayitvd 
alayam aviiya karmamandepe samsthapja ... 4c.) 
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the people and the temple functionaries come out of the city to greet the Daru and 
to the accompaniment of loud music, rejoicing and dancing, they take it to the 
Temple through its north gate. Sometimes (mostly for the Daru of Jagannatha) the 
Raja of Puri also comes out of his palace to solemnly greet the Daru before it is 
brought to the Temple. 

The Darus are brought in the Temple in the same order in which they are 
collected. All the Darus must reach the Temple before the annual bathing festival 
of the Jagannatha-Figures on the full moon day of Jyesfha since on this day they also 
receive a ritual bath. Till this day they are kept in a shed specially built for this 
purpose on those very carts on which they have been brought. This shed as well as 
other sheds meant for the consecration ceremony etc. are all situated in the northern 
side of the outer circle of the Temple. 

One day after the bathing festival in the Temple and immediately before the 
fashioning of the images starts, a small ‘vanayaga* (the soc. antarvanayaga) is performed 
in the precincts of the Temple to counteract any possible evil or contamination etc. 
which the Darus might have been exposed to on their way to the Temple. 


Rites Observed in the Temple 

It has already been mentioned (p. 223) that after the bathing ceremony of the Deities 
on the full moon day, the Temple is closed for public. In a year with double A$Sdha, 
the Temple remains closed for one and a half month. This period of six weeks may 
be divided into three parts which are characterised by three different phases of work: 

(i) in the first two weeks (the dark half of the suddha Asadha ) the statues are 

carved; simultaneously a piece of Daru is consecrated and the Brahma- 
padartha of the old statues is transferred into the new ones (phases 2 and 
3 of Navakalevara). 

(ii) in the first fortnight of the adhika (extra) Asadha, the Daitas are ritually 
impure and observe obsequies because a (rather four!) death(s), i.e; of 
Jagannatha (etc.) has occurred in their ‘family’. Nothing is done on the 
wooden images during this period (phase 4). 

(iii) in the second (bright) fortnight of the adhika Asadha, the wooden skele 
ton of the statues is wrapped up with silken and cotton stripes etc.; they 
are given their characteristic form and shape and are painted (phase 5). 


2. THE CARVING OF THE WOODEN FORM OF THE IMAGES 


After receiving the ritual bath simultaneously with the four statues of Jagann&tha 
etc., the Darus are brought in a new Mandapa which is known as Nirmana-Mandapa. 
It is the place where the wooden structure of the Deities is carved by the carpenters 
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(Maharaqas) all of whom belong to the class of Daitas. 87 These carpenters receive 
silken turbans (or, Sarkis) from the Raja of Puri on the first day of the dark half of 
A$a<jba which is a symbolical authorisation of the king to the carpenters to proceed 
with their work. The work of carving starts on the second day and simultaneously with 
it, the ceremony of Ankuraropana is initiated for the consecration of the Nydsa - 
ddru (see below p. 254f) by Brahmins. The carving of the images takes place behind 
the closed doors and nobody else except the Daitas and the Pati Mahapatra are 
allowed to enter the pavilion in which the statues are being fashioned. 

We have quoted above (p. 278) a passage from the Pur. Mah. of Skd. P. which 
strictly forbids anyone else to see the fashioning of the images or even to hear the 
sound. It may lead to blindness or deafness. The person has to-emain perpetually 
in the hell after his death and it destroys all his progeny etc. Tumultuous noise is, 
therefore, produced with several musical instruments outside the Nirmdnamandapa** 
in order to suppress and subdue the sound of the cutting and chopping etc. of the 
wcods going on inside. 89 

The way and means of carving the images as well as the measurements of 
the different parts of the statues are a very closely guarded secret of the Daitas. The 
carpenters of the Daitas fashion the images on the basis of the details contained in 
old palm-leaf manuscripts which they possess from their family tradition. Some of 
these details are, however, also found in the old manuscript of the Mddalh Pdnji 
procured by us from the Deula Karana (see above p. 231,3. ix) of the Temple in 1971. 
According to this manuscript the height of Balabhadra and Jagannatha as well as of 


87 cf. Pur. Mah. (Skd. Pur.) Adhy. 19. si. 33. 34. This passage explicitly states that only the 
descendents of VisvSvasu and Vidyapati are to be employed in the task of fashioning the image and 
also in colouring them : 

ndmnd vttvdvasur ndma sabaro vai$navottamahj 
purodhasd sakhyam ilsTi tena stlrdham pun) ca tell 
t ay oft santatir evdsya lepasamskdrakarmanij 
niyujyatdm mahdrdja bhavifyatsutsavefu caff 

88 cf. bahir vddydni kurvantu ydvat tu glia (and bhavet etc. as quoted above on p. 228. 

88 cf. also NUddrimahodaya printed ed., Cuttack 1926. 

I. vind sevakam etasya vi$nor dorianameva hi/ 
na kurydn manasd vded tatrdpi ca na cintayet// 
el asm in samaye rdjan victor darianakamyaya j 
drakfydmtii vaded yas tu pttrbhih saha majjatii/ 
virupam vd surupam vd (asm in kdle nr pot tamo / 
ye paiyanti ca te sarve pacyante niraye dhruvam/f 
pitfbhih sahitds te tu sahasrayugasam khyayd / 

nirayam pratipadyante nocitam tatra vlkfanamj / — p. 138 

II. ghan(Omardalaiat\khdn&m nifisvane ca punalt puna ft / 
tatpddaracandiabdo na kena irdyate yathdll 

tad vidheyam nrpaireffha tasmin kdle punah pan ah / 

tasydkarpayatab karrtau jdyete vadhirau fatah// 

at as tatiravanam kdryam nocitam nrpasattama / —p. 142-43 
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Sudarsana amounts to 84 Yavas* 0 each, whereas that of Subhadra only 52} Yavas.* 1 
The carpenters divide the height of each statue into 32 bhagas for the sake of conve¬ 
nience of the measurement of the different portions of the body in other words 
1 bhaga is equal to the 32nd part of that statue. With Jagannatha and Balabhadra 
etc. 1 bhaga=2*625 Yavas and with Subhadra 1 bhaga = 1.625 Yavas approximately. 

The statue of Jagannatha, iconograph cally speaking, consists of five parts, i.e 
srimukha (face), urdkha (neck), hia (heart), paridhapana (waist) and payara (feet). The 
measurement of these parts in bhagas are 14, 5, 3. 4, and 6 respectively correspond¬ 
ing to 36}, 12,9, 10* and 15J Yavas. The statue of Balabhadra consists of four 
parts, i. e. phana and srimukha , urdkha , hia+paridhapana (counted together) and 
payara . The measurements as given in the manuscript in bhagas are: 12, 4, 6 and 10 
corresponding to 31 * (the snakehood=6, forehead = 14 and the face=24 Yavas), 
104,15} (rounded up in the MS to 16) and 26} (rounded ofT to 26 in the MS) 
Yavas respectively.*- 

The arms of Balabhadra and Jagannatha are added separately. Each* one is 
made up of two logs, one inserted into the head and protruding towards the left or the 
right side and the other joined to it and projecting towards the front. The length of 
both the arms of Jagannatha taken together corresponds exactly to his total height 
(84 Yavas). Each arm has a length of 42 Yavas . The side-arm has a length of 20 Yavas 
out of which 12 Yavas are invisible since they are inserted in the head and a piece of 
8 Yavas is seen protruding to the side. The arms projecting forward have a length of 
22 Yavas each. Thus each arm has a total length of 42 Yavas out of which 12 Yavas 
are not visible. Because of the fact that the arms of Jagannatha have the same length 
as His height, He is designated as cakrdkpti , i.e. having a round shape like a discus 
(Plate 19). 

The arms of Balabhadra have a total length of 36} Yavas each or 73$ Yavas 


00 A Yava (‘barley corn’) is ihe length of the middle part of the middle finger (of the 
carpenter) which is approximately 1 inch (=2.5 cm.). We may recall here that the legnth of thedilru 
of Jagannatha is 96 yavas (p. 249. fn. 82). 

01 cf. A. Dash, (1969), 45 (quoting B.K, Ghosh). 

Jagabandhu Singh, (1964) 524-26 gives very exact details of the height etc. of the 
Jagann&tha images which to a great extent tally with the information contained in the MP (DK). It 
seems that he has had recourse to some similar text of “Madaja PaiVji” as the one that we have 
procured from the Deula Karana 

The following comparative table shall show the iconographical difference between the 
statues of Jagannatha and Balabhadra mare clearly : {bh stands for bhaga and y for yava). 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 
1 . 


Jdganndtha 


Balabhadra 

From Trimuiidi (Skull 


1. From Saptaphaiut 

knot) to the face 

14 bh. = 36 } y. 

to the chin 12 bh.=31 i 

urdkha 

5 bh. = 12 y. 

2. urdkha 4bh.—lOJy, 

hid 

3bh.- 9 y. 

3. hia & 



parldhdpana 6 bh. — 151 y. 

parldhdpana 

4 bh.—10 i y. 

(no extra parldhdpana) 

irlpayarq 

6 bh.-13 * y, 

4 irlpayara 10 bh,—261 v. 
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together. They are also divided in two parts. The sidearm has a total length of 13] 
Yavas out of which 7 Yavas remain inserted in the head and are, hence, invisible, 
The rest of the 6} protrudes towards the either side The length of each front arm 
amounts to 23 Yavas, i.e. 1 Yava more than that of Jagannatha. However the total 
length of both the arms taken together (including the invisible portion) is less than 
that of Jagannatha (73.5 Yavas against 84 Yavas). The Image of Balabhadra is said 
to possess the form of a £ankha (conch), may be due to longer front arms and slender 
legs (Plate 20). 

Subhadra has the shape of padma, a lotus flower (face !) standing on a thin 
stalk (body !). Her body (i.e. statue) is iconographically divided into four parts, 
viz. srimukha (the face) and the chin, hia (heart), paridhapana (waist) and payara 
(feet) which have the measurements of: 12, 2, 12 and 6 bhagas respectively corres¬ 
ponding to 19*-, 3], 19] and 19] Yavas. “The arms of Subhadra are to kept hidden 
and invisible" says the text (MD (DK.), p. 176) ! The cavity ( bralimarandhra ) for 
placing the Brahmapadartha in the statue is situated just below the left eye according 
to the text (ibid.) (Plate 21). 

As already mentioned (p. 252-53) Sudarsana has to have the same height as 
Jagannatha or Balabhadra. It also consists of four parts having a measurement of 8 
bhagas each. A highly interesting and hitherto unknown fact mentioned in our 
manuscript is that the log of Sudarsana (see Plate 22) contains in itself a real mini¬ 
ature discus made of gold which weighs 16 palas and is inserted into it probably 
at the time of consecration. This fact unmistakably connects Sudartana in its 
origin to the tribal posts, worshipped as images of gods and [especially] of 
goddesses in Orissa and which are inserted with three golden nails at the time of their 
consecration (for details, see Eschmann, Ch. 14). 

We have just referred to the cavity in the wooden image of Subhadra. All 
the four images carved by the Daita carpenters contain a cavity which is cube in its 
form. In this cavity some mysterious object is later placed by the concerned Daitas 
and Pati Mahapatra, after it has been taken out of the old image. This mysterious 
substance is considered to be the ‘soul’ of the image. According to K.C. Mishra*® 
the length, breadth and depth of this cavity amounts to 12 Yavas each. In view of the 
measurements of the heart and the belley etc. of the statues, however, the stated 
volume of the cavity seems to be too large to me. 

The carpenters are responsible only for constructing the wooden structure of 
the Deities. For this they get a time of some 13 days. The change of BrahmapadSrtha 
is effected in the night of the new moon day of the suddha A$5<Jha, by which time the 
carving has to be finished. 

3. THE CONSECRATION OF THE IMAGES 

Parallel to the fashioning of the four images of Jagannatha etc. in the Nirmaria-Maij- 
4apa by the carpenters, the Brahmin priests of the Temple, (he tUjaguru and some 

P® K C. Mishra, SrijaqanntUha and Savqka\tyara, p. IS, 
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other Vedic scholars undertake the ceremony of consecration ( pratisfha ). 

Unlike the Prati?tha ceremony of other worshipable images, this consecration 
ceremony is performed on a piece of wood which has been cut from any one of the 
four Darus (most probably from that of SubhadrS!) brought from the forest into the 
Temple. It is not possible to consecrate the images because they have not yet been 
fashioned at all ! The piece of the wood that the Brahmin priests consecrate is 
known as NyQsaDaru and after an extensive ceremony of consecration lasting for two 
weeks, the Nyasadaru is cut into four pieces of prescribed size and each one of these 
four parts serves as a lid to cover the cavity in the belley (or the heart) of a wooden 
image after the Brahmapadartha (the life-substance) has been inserted into it. 

Owing to its extra-ordinary importance the consecration ceremony is obvious¬ 
ly very extensive.* 4 For the sake of convenience it can, however, be divided into' five 
broad heads: 

(a) the preliminaries, i.e. preparations and the worship of subsidiary deities. 

(b) the abhiseka (bath) of the Nyasadaru. 

(c) the numerous Nyasas on the Daru (-Nyasadaru). 

(d) the fire-sacrifice. 

(e) the change of the Brahmapadartha 

The consecration ceremony takes place in the so-called Pratistha-Mait- 
dapa which is erected towards the east of the shed in which the images of the Deities 
are carved. The area of the Pratisthamapdapa is usually 16x16 or 12x12 hastas 
with a fire altar (vedi) in the centre having a square form with its each side measur¬ 
ing 5 hastas and 8 ahgulas. There are at least three' smaller Mapdapas around the 
Pratisfhamandapa which serve the purpose of bathing the Nyasadaru (“the Snanaman- 
dapa”), for keeping the large number of water pitchers for the bath (“Adhivasamap* 
<Japa”) or for storing the articles used in the ceremony (“Sambhararaandapa”) 
respectively. 

The king of Puri or his representative nominates the Acarya (i.e. the chief 
priest of the ceremony, usually one of the Rajagurus) on the second day of the 
dark half of A$adha which marks the formal beginning of the ceremony. It is 
interesting that the Acarya is required to be a worshipper of Nfsimha and to 
thoroughly know the application etc. of the Mantraraja of Nfsiipha.** A number of 
other priests and helpers are then nominated either by the King or by the Acarya 
himself. 

(a) The Preliminaries 

On the first day of the Pratisfha ceremony (i. e. the dvitiya of Asadha), several 

94 Our paper transcript of the text of Calairimurtipraiifflia contains some 200 pages of full 

size. 

95 ",, . Sant am sadSaJrapratlfjhitam manlrarCjqmqntritqtqnum. . ", Cqlttinmirtipratisth&vidhi , 
PP. 5-6, 
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Manilas are drawn at the different places of the Mandapa of which the Cakrdbja-, 
Sarratobhadra- and Vdsiu-Mantjalas are more important. The Acarya, clad in white, 
sitting with his face towards east, performs a small Pflja of Nrsiipha on the Cakrdbja- 
manfala to initiate the ceremony and requests the deity to bless the undertaking. He 
then worships GapeSa, the DikpSlas and several other Hinduistic deities (like Bhai* 
rava and Nagas etc.) in the water pitchers as well as the door-attendants of Vi$pu by 
coming out of the Mapdapa. He also offers bali to the DikpSlas and the Bhfttas out¬ 
side the Mandapa which is buried underground in a small pit in everyone of the ten 
directions. On each of the toranas (gateways) seven seeds (barley, wheat, green-beans, 
sesamum, Kangu, dark wild rice and grams) are sown for germination in earthen 
pots (the ahkuraropana rite). 

The Bali to the Bhutas etc. is offered henceforward daily in the evening. And 
it is interesting to know that on the seventh lunar day (acc. to another personal in¬ 
formation, on the 12th day) even live madgura fishes are brought into this Vai$pava 
Temple, sacrificed to the Dikpalas and the Bhutas and are later buried outside the 
Yajfiasala (i.e. Prati$thamandapa) in all the ten directions. 

On the Cakrabjamarujafo drawn in the SE corner of the Pratisthamandapa, 
a special metallic figurine of Lak$ml-Nrsimha remains placed for the whole of the 
duration of the Prati$tha ceremony. This statue comes out (of the small temple 
containing the movable images situated on the southern side of the main Temple) 
and is worshipped only during the period of Navakalevara. The Pati Mahapatra has 
the duty of worshipping this image daily in the morning. He comes regularly in the 
morning, worships this image and goes away. Only after that the other functions of 
the day start. 

The drawing of the Mandalas, the worship of the different minor deities, 
Vasudeva, Laksml-Narayana, Nrsiipha etc. in pitchers as well as other smaller rites 
last for four days. On the 6th day the Nyasadaru is brought into the Pratisthamap- 
dapa and kept in its western part on a cot covered with silken cloths. On this day 
fire is kindled in the VedT and the fire-sacrifice starts. 

(b) The Abhifeka of the Nyasadaru 

One hundred and eight Ahutis of djya clarified butter are first dropped in the 
sacrificial fire to the accompaniment of Nrsiipha Gayatrl and the remaining djya is 
sprinkled on the pitchers (17+81 in number) containing water which is to be used 
to bathe the Nyasadaru. A * Kautuka ’ (talismen) containing mustard seeds and durva 
grass is then tied round the "right hand" of the NyisadSru (contemplated as Deity) 
to ward off the evil"* and it is then brought to the Snanamapdapa with Vedic Mantras. 
It is kept on a platform, twelve ahgulas in height, and given bath first with 
water of 17 special pitchers containing [besides water] flowers, fragrance, saffron, the 

•• such ‘Kautuka’ is bound in the right hand of the image of JagannStha etc. by the Daitas 
when they come out of the Temple for the Chariot Festival; Cf. Mlshra, K.C. (1969), 53 who takes 
them to be "traces of magical rites prevalent among the aboriginals of Orissa". The present author 
does not agree with his view sioce such Kantukabandhana Is yery common in Hindu religious rites 
elsewhere also, 
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sand of Gafigi, fruits, ghee and other similar articles separately in each pitcher. The 
bath is conducted to the utterance of Vedic Mantras. To conclude these Mantras the 
Nfsiipha Gayatrl and the Mantraraja of Nfsimha are spoken and the Daru is bathed 
with warm water and with plane water alternately. 

The water of the 81 pitchers placed on the 81 squares of a Vdstumantfala is 
poured in a big pitcher having innumerable holes (a soc. ‘ sahasradhara-kumbha') 
which is kept hanging over the Daru. Between the pitcher and the Daru a suffi¬ 
ciently big piece of cloth is tied up so that the water of the 81 pitchers collected in 
the big ‘Sahasradhara-Kumbha’ pours down in numerous streams, first on the cloth 
tied over the D&ru and then on the Daru itself. While thus bathing the Daru the 
Brahmins recite the Purufasiikta (RV X. 90) for Jagannatha, the Radradhyaya or 
the Nilasukta (VS 16.1 ff.) for Balabhadra 97 and the Srisukta (RVKh. V. 87.1 ff.) for 
Subhadra. 

After having the bath ( abhiseka ), the Daru is rubbed with a towel and is 
offered most of the 16 Upacaras which the image of a deity is usually offered at the 
time of Puja." One offers, e.g., flowers (as a substitute for clothes), madhuparka 
(refreshment), snaniya (bathing water, once more!), gorocana (red powder), collyrium, 
flowers, incense, lamps, mirror, umbrella, chowries and ornaments etc. to it mostly 
to the accompaniment of the Nfsimha Gayatrl or the Anu$(ubha (Mantraraja) 
Nfsiipha Mantra. The priests then give durvu grass and rice corns in the '‘hands'’ 
of the Daru and speak out a stotra, i.e. the Samkalpasukta of white Yajurveda (VS 
34.1 ff). 

The Daru is then brought back to the Pratisthamandapa with the Sakunasukta 
of Rgveda (II. 42 & II. 43) and is made to lie on a bed with cushions etc. while the 
priests recite the Purusasukta. (RV X 90). Drinking water and refreshments are placed 
near its ‘bed’ and it is covered with cloth sheets while the Mantraraja is spoken out. 

(c) Nydsas on the Daru 

The next day the Acatya first performs the preliminaries of Pflja (i.e. bhuta- 
iuddhi and matrkdnySsa etc.) on his own body." He then worships the Deity Nfsiipha 
on his pi{ha (identical with his Man^ala) in his heart ("antaryajana") and meditates 
upon the Daru as the god Nfsiipha, who according to the older texts like the Pur. 
Mah. of Skd. P. assumed the fourfold forms of the Deities of the Jagionatha Tem¬ 
ple. 100 After finishing the Avaranapuja , worship of the deities belonging to the Cakrab- 
jamarujala (having the form of the SudarSana-cakra) is conducted. 

87 Mark again the close connection of Balarama with Rudra-Siva (some details regarding the 
connection of Balarama with Rudra-Siva in the Pancaratra system have already been given in 
ch. 10). 

98 See my article on the daily Puja of Jagannatha in this volume, ch. IS. 

*» ibid., also G C. Tripathi, (1975), 209-11. 

100 The dhydna-verses are as follows : 

kundenduiankhadhavaiam suryakofisamaprabham / 
candrasurySgninetradhyam sesadevaphandvftam!/ 
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Now follows a very important rite. The letters, syllables, words, word-groups 
and the four metrical feet of the Anustubha-Nfsiipha-Mautraraja of Njsiqiha are 
placed on the different parts of the ‘body’ of the Nyasadaru. 101 The NySsa has the 
purpose of imparting the character of Njsimha to the Daru. The whole group of the 
Nyfisas is repeated three times, that is to say, for each important Deity (Balarama 
etc.) it is carried out once in its entirety. 

The Mantraraja-Nfsiipha-Nyasa is followed by the own Nyasas of the triad 
of Jagannatha; i.e. for JagannStha the Keiavadi-Nyasa, for Balabhadra the Saivite Sri- 
kanth&di-Nyasa and for SubhadrS the Kald-Nyasa is performed. 

A long series of other Nyasas numbering about 30 then follows which are 
all placed on the different parts of Daru. Since Vi§nu is considered to be identical 
with the whole world, almost all the important objects of the world, concrete or 
abstracts, are placed on His body. 

Interesting in this connection is the fact that towards the end of these Nyasas 
R&dha, the beloved of Kr$ija comes into picture. The Acarya meditates upon her 102 
and places her Mantra in the sixfold manner (“ sotfha-nyasa ”) on the Nyasadaru. 

This is the only influence of the Caitanya movement on the cult of Jagan¬ 
natha which I have been able to trace. According to the GaudTya Vaisnavas (i.e. 
the followers of Caitanya), Jagannatha is a combined form of Kf$na and Radha. He 
is not Kr$na alone 108 and hence the Nyasadaru of Jagannatha (etc.) must be charged 
with the Mantra of Radha also. This is also the reason why the text presently follow¬ 
ed for the consecration ceremony in the Jagannatha Temple (see above p. 226) bears 

jatdmukutasambhufam caturbdhum smUdnanamj 
lakfmtnivdsasam ramyakrodadeiam mahe^varamjj 
Sankhacakragaddpod madhdrinam vanamdlinamj 
pitaceladharam devam irivatsakautsubhamitamj I 
stuyamdnam munigartair devoir brahmapurogamaih / 
evam dhydivdrcakah friman tatra ddrusvarupinamf / 

cf. this dhydna with Pur. Mah. (Skd. Pur.) 23.27-32ab in which Nfsimha is said to be a combined 
form of all the four Deities. 

Also the Pur . Mdh (Skd. P.) norrates (Adhy. 27.98; cf. besides Adhy. 28. 52cd and 53) 
that the god Brahman (m) consecrated the images of Jagannatha etc. with the Anu^ubha Mantra- 
raja of Nrsimha. 

10 - The meditationalverse of Radha as given in the manuscript is as follows: 
smerdsydm ku.nkumdbham sphuradadharapataprdntaklpt&vagunfhdm 
ramydm vefena vcmkrtacikura&ikhdlamblpddmdm kUorilmj 
tarjanydhgutfhayuktyd harimukhakamale yuhjatim ndgavaliT 
parnam karndyatdktfm tribhuvanarucirdm rddhikam bhdvaydmijl 

It is interesting to mention here that Pt. K C. Rajaguru told me that this Nyasa is no more per¬ 
formed on the Nyasadaru. Has the Jagannathi cult then cast off this only sign of the influence 
of Gandiya Vi$nuism on it which was introduced probably in the beginning of the 17th century in 
the ceremony? We cannot say. But sine* i( is there in the te*t, we pan at least say that it has been 
there in older times. 

103 A.K. Majumdar, (1969) 290ff. 

See also P. Mukherjee ch. 14, 
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the subtitle “/Jar/fiAafc«Vi7<wdn/arga(a^ala$rImurtiprati$thavidhilt”. The Haribhakti- 
vilasa is the most authoritative canonic work of the Gaudiya Vi$nuism. 104 

After the long series of the Nyasas is over, the DSru is endowed with life 
(prana), flesh, blood and sense organs etc. with the help of the Pr5naprati$tha- 
Mantra 105 uttered one hundred (or ten) times. Finally the people present in the 
Matrfapa offer to the Daru three handfuls of flowers each. 

(d) The Fire Sacrifice 

The fire sacrifice is usually conducted at the end of a Pratijtha ceremony after 
all the Nyasas etc. have already taken place. In the Temple of Jagannatha, however, 
since the sacrifice i9 a very elaborate one, it is started already on the 6th day of the 
dark half of the A$5<Jha, i.e. exactly on the day on which the Nyasadaru comes to 

the Prati$thaman<Japa a ft er having been given the ceremonial bath (abhiseka). 

The fire is kindled in the VedI inside the Prati$thaman<Japa in the prescrib¬ 
ed manner with Vedic Mantras. The main deity of the fire sacrifice, as for the whole 
ceremony of Navakalevara at all, is again Nrsimha and the major part of the obla¬ 
tions is offered to him. The ingredients poured into the fire are ajya (clarified butter), 
samidh'S (twigs of fire wood) and caru (half cooked rice, sesamum, barley, coconut 
and some plant bulbs mixed together) for which three different HotS-s are required. 
First of all ten thousand oblations of these articles are poured in the sacrificial fire 
uttering every time the full text of the Anustubha-Nrsiipha-Mantra. The priests per¬ 
forming this task say that it is not possible to offer more than two thousand oblations 
in a day, so that the offerings to Nrsimha themselves take about five days (from 6th 
to the 10th day). On the Uth day 1008 Ahutis are dropped with the Vasudeva- 
Mantra (i.e. the Mantra of Balabhadra), on the 12th day the same number of Ahutis 
with the 18-syllabic Gopala-Mantra (i.e. the Mantra of Jagannatha) and on the 13th 
day the same number with the monosyllabic Bhuvanesvari-Mantra (with which 
Subhadra is worshipped) as well as with the 6-syllabic Sudarsana-Mantra. The 14th 
(and, if necessary, the 15th or the newmoon day) is reserved for subsidiary Ahutis 
to Lak$mi, Sarasvatl, Siva, Kali, Vimala, Durga, as well as all other possible or 
imaginable “deities” of Hindu pantheon such as the DikpSlas, Bhairavas, the 81 
Vastudevatas, the 27 Constellations, 12 signs of Zodiac, the days of the week, oceans, 
rivers, mountains etc. etc. according to the maxim “ yavantah sambharas tavanto vidha- 
yah" (“as long as the stock lasts”). 


104 For a detailed summary of the contents of this work cf. S.K. De, (1951) 449-519. Though 
the HaribhaktivilOsa itself does not attach any importance to Radhi and does not mention her as 
the consort of K^pa, yet it is such an important work of this school that any treatise following 
also partially the tenets of Gaudiya Vi$nuism is immediately brought in contact with this work. 

105 Refer to my article on the Puja of Jagannatha (Ch-15) for this Mantra. 
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(e) The Change of the Brahmapadartha 

By the fourteenth lunar day usually the consecration ceremony of the 
NySsadiru is over. The fashioning of the wooden structure of the new images is also 
finished by this time. In the night of the 14th, the Nyasadaru is placed on a small 
cart and is taken around the main Temple (in its inner precincts) seven times. It is 
then taken inside the main Temple and handed over to the Daitas or their carpenters 
who cut it into four pieces possessing theform and the measurements as laid down 
in the texts. 

The newly fashioned images are taken around the Temple thrice in the 
similar manner on the next day in the night one by one (in the order: SudarSana, 
Balabhadra, Subhadra, and Jagannatha). They are subsequently brought inside the 
Temple in the verandah leading to the sanctum (i.e. in the Anasara-ghara or Anasara- 
pinfi) and are placed near the old statues. 

The statues of Jagannatha etc. consist of a very thick layer of the substances 
like resin, stripes of silken cloth, gips and sandal paste etc. In order to take out 
the “life-substance” of the old statues they are stripped off all their coverings and 
layers by the 12th lunar day. 

The change of the life-substance is effected by the Daitas, only that of 
Jagannatha is accomplished by the Pati Mahapatra himself. When the newly constructed 
images are brought inside and are placed in front of their old prototypes, all the lights 
of the Temple are put out. The Daita entrusted with the job opens the belley of the old 
image in the dead of night with his eyes blindfolded and the hands wrapped up to elbows 
so that he may neither see nor feel the brahmapadartha of the image. 10 ' The casket 
containing the Brahmapadartha is then taken out of the old murti and placed in the 
new one. The cavity of the new image is then covered with one of the four pieces of 
the Nyasadaru which has been consecrated for about two weeks by the Brahmins. 

Since the beginning of the last century the people have been curious to know 
what this Brahmapadartha is and how it looks or feels like. Many theories'have been 
advanced from time to time but the mystery is still unrevealed and is perhaps going 
to remain so. The suggestions made for the identification of this mysterious substance 
range from an old Buddhist relic (the tooth of Buddha!)'over mercury and Sslagrama 
etc. up to the Tantric Yantras drawn on metallic plates. The author of these lines 
cautiously suggested in 1970 in a report submitted to the German Research Council 
on the Navakalevara of 1969 that the statue of Jagannatha might now contain the 
rests of the Jagannatha statue burnt in 1568 by Kala Pahada and which were 
brought to Orissa by one Bisar Mohanty and first worshipped in Kujang for some 
time till they were inserted, kept in a casket, in the newly fashioned Jagannatha 
images of RSmacandra Deva of Khurdha in order to establish a sort of continuity 
of the new 'Jagannatha with the ‘original’ Jagannatha. 107 The present opinion of the 

1# * A. Dash, (1969) 43f describes the uncanny atmosphere of this rite in an impressive 
manner. 

107 See p. 31 of this cyqlostylecl pre-print (Udaipur 1970) meant for internal circulation only 
(copies available on request). 
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priests of Puri tends more towards interpreting the BrahmapadSrtha as a sort of 
Salagrama and when now a days a new Jagann&tha statue is established somewhere 
(outside Puri) the priests (who are mostly invited from puri to consecrate the image 
or images) normally put a S&lagrama inside the body of this Jagannatha figure. 101 

4. THE BURIAL OF THE IMAGES AND THE PURIFICATORY 
RITES OF THE DAITAS 

As soon as the 'life-substance' is taken out of an image, it is considered to be 'dead*. 
It is then loaded on the same cart on which the new image had been brought in and 
is immediately carried from the western door of the Temple to the place known as 
Koili Baikuntha ( kaivalya vaikunfha) which serves as the graveyard for the old 
Deities. Here a pit, 9 hastas (4$ metres approx.) deeD and 6 hastas in diameter is 
kept ready to receive the old wooden images. The pit is spread out with red velvet 
and it is situated in a nice garden on the northern side of the Temple. The ‘dead’ 
images are sunk in this pit. 

Along with Jagannatha all the wooden images of the Temple which decorate 
the wooden chariots of the Deities every year at the time of Rathayatrd (e.g. the 
parivadevatds, apsaras' and horses) are also buried in the same grave and are made 
afresh for the new Deities. 

When finally the life-substance of the old Jagannatha statues is transferred 
into the new ones and the old ones are buried, the Daitas start weeping and crying. 
They mourn for Jagannatha whom they consider to be one of their clan. They remain 
in the state of ritual impurity for 10 days and take a small frugal meal during 
this period. They leave their hair unshaved and observe all sorts of obsequies 
prescribed in the Hindu Dharma£astras. On the tenth day they come to the Temple 
rub oil on their bodies near the Muktimandapa, proceed to the Makandeya tank 
where they let their hair and nails cut and take a purificatory bath in this tank. They 
also white-wash their houses for which the costs are borne by the Temple. The 
Temple also supplies foodgrains and vegetables etc. to them during the state of their 
ritual impurity. On the 12th day the Daitas give a feast (“ mftyubhoja") to the 
servitors of the Temple which they themselves organise and meet the costs of. 

Since the heirs of a deceased person inherit his property, the Daitas lay claim 
on the articles used by the 'deceased' Jagann&tha. The Temple, therefore, has to pay 
some money to the Daitas by way of redemption or compensation (e.g., Rs. 5,000 in 
1969). However, they are allowed to take the'relics’of the old statue like the cloth 
stripes, sandal paste and resin etc. which they mostly sell to the pilgrims who attach 
high religious importance to these objects. 

5. GIVING THE FINAL FORM TO THE WOODEN IMAGES 
AND THEIR PAINTING ETC. 

During the period of the asauca (ritual impurity) of the Daitas (i.e. in the bright half 

108 1 personally know of such a case of (he consecration of the Jagannatha images which took 
place in Cuttack and in which Sal a gramas were put into the statues of the Deities. 
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of the extra A$S<jha) nothing is done on the new images of the Deities. They remain 
standing in the Anasara-ghara isolated by a bamboo curtain from the MukhaSala 
(‘Jagamohana’) where their painted pictures hang on this bamboo curtain as well as 
their representatives (i.e. Madanamohana for Jagannatha, Dola- Govinda for Balarama, 
Lak$ml and ViSvadhatrl for SubhadrS and Nfsiipha for SudarSana) receive worship 
from the devotees. These representatives are the small, movable, metallic images of the 
Deities. 

The wooden structure of the statues is considered simply to be the ‘skeleton’ 
of the images. In the beginning of the dark fortnight of the extra A$a<)ha, these 
images are entrusted to the care of the temple servants known as Datta Mahapitra. 
They are said to belong to the caste of Kayasthas. Their task is to infuse ‘flesh’ and 
'blood* etc. to these images by applying on them different substances and by wrapping 
them up with several cloth stripes. 

The Madaja Pahji of the DK quotes on p. 177 of its paper transcript a 
Sanskrit sentence mentioning that the body of a human being consists of seven 
dhatus: 


tvagasfhmdmsamedo'sthimajjdsukrdi ca dhatavah 

and that all these dhatus should be represented in the statues of Jagannatha etc. also 
It further mentions that out of these the skin is represented by cloth stripes the blood 
by cloth pieces of red colour (neta pafa in Oriya, netra-patla in Sanskrit), the flesh by 
the resin of the trees (especially of §ala), the marrow by perfumed oil, the fat by sandal 
paste and the semen by the starch of rice or wheat flour. 10 ® 

A similar description is found in the Niladrimahodaya. 110 Giving a detailed 
description of the annual repairs on the statues of Jagannatha etc., it (implicitly) 
identifies the wooden structure with the bones. On these bones first perfumed oil is 
rubbed (that has been prepared by keeping some fragrant flowers in the oil for many 
days) which represents, so to say, the marrow inside the bone. Stripes of the coloured 
“Netra Pala” 111 are wrapped around on every limb of the statue which represent 
of veins and the blood flowing into them. A thick paste of camphor, musk and sandal 
paste is then applied on this structure which is, so to say, the ‘flesh’ of the statues and 
which to a great extent is responsible for bringing out the facial features or contours 
the figures. This paste is again wrapped up with strong stripes of cotton cloth 

10 » . .. ethaku carmaniminte vastra Idgi, raktaniminie pdfa Idgi mdmsaniminte sarja/asa, 
medaniminte subdsitataila asthlniminte . .. candana iukraniminte afakdli, e prakdra saptdvarana Idgi 
hoibol e uttdre bdnakaldgi nimtnte dgakapura khadi daitapaii samskdra kari irianga Idgi uttdru 
irtmikhasinghdri khadi Idgi kardibe / 

“° Adhy. 14; pp. 143-44 of the pricted text and Folio 57b and 58a of the Project manuscript. 

111 The Daitapati of the Temple has told me in a personal conversation that after applying 
the oil, first of all, long red threads are wrapped around on every limb of the statue symbolising 
the blood vessels. This seems to me to be more convincing than the ‘ neirapafa ' cloth pieces men¬ 
tioned in the NlUdrimahodya. 
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which represents the skin of the statue. The starch applied from above to strengthen 
the cloth pieces and to prevent it from becoming loose is interpreted by the author, of 
NTladrimahodoya (less convincingly!) with the corporal hair. 

The process of preparing the images of Jagannatha does not seem to have 
changed in the course of the last several centuries. The Pur. Mah. of Skd. P. 
unmistakably makes reference to the annual repair of the statues and also refers to 
Pafa (cloth), nirydsa (resin or gum of trees) and valkala (? thin bark of the trees) 
as the articles which are to be used for repairing the statues. It also strictly pro¬ 
hibits the general public to watch the statues in a state when they are stripped of all 
their coverings. 112 

After the statues have leen infused with flesh and blood etc. and they have 
achieved their final shape and form, they are given over to the Citakaras (citrakara-s ) 
who paint the images within two days (on the 14th and the new moon day of A$adha) 
with indigenous colours (e.g. charcole for black, the powder of the mothers-of-pearl 
for white, haratala or turmeric for yellow etc.). 

The most remarkable and interesting fact about the painting is that the 
painters are not allowed to paint the pupils of the eyes of the Deities. This task is 
carried out by the Brahmin priests of the Temple the next day (the 1st day of the 
bright half of the regular A$adha) with great solemnity in the sanctum while reciting 
the Rgvedic Mantra VII. 66.16, i.e. tac caksur devahitam purastat sukram uccarat . . . 
etc . The rite is known as Netroisava (the term netrontnVanam is, however, the usual 
expression of this rite elsewhere). 

After giving the last stroke of brush in the eyes of the Deities the Brahmins 
bathe them (i.e. their reflections) in the bronze mirrors placed before them with 
pancamrta (i.e. milk, curd, ghee, honey and sugar), give them water to rinse their 
mouth ( acamaniya ) and once more give them a second bath with scented water 
uttering the apo hi ?(ha mayobhuvafi ... (RV X. 9.1) and the samudraj±es[hah salilasya 
madhyat .. . (RV VII. 42.1 ff.) Mantras. This bath following the Netrotsava has 
obviously a purificatory character. It aims at making the images fiee from the 
contamination that they have undergone in the hands of the carpenters, sculptors and 
painters etc. 113 

“2 cf. Adhy. 19.22-27 (also 19.37 cd): 

ami ddrusvarupena drffdhpdpdya hetavej 22cd 
gopanxyd prayatnena pafanirydsavalkalaihj 
tasmdt praihamam evaitan taror evdsya valkalaih/j 23 
iilpibhih karmakuialaih dr<fham dcchddaydgratahj 
varfe varje ca samskdrydh purvasamskdramocanatl /24 
nektifavyd tvayd rdjan knddcid apavdrandbllt cd 
manujyais cdpi rdjendra dnfdh syur bhayahetavQhj 
tasmdt saeitrd draffavyd bahttlepavilepitdbl 127 
118 cf. the Samkalpapdfha of the CalairTmurtipratiffhd p. 63: 
namas te'rce sureidni pranite viivakarmapdl 
prabhdvitdSe?aJagaddhdtri tubhyam namo namahjl 
tvayi sampujaydmlie ndrdyapam andmayamj 
rahita iilpidofals tu [ddhlyuktd sadd bhavajl 
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With this last act of the purification of the new images, the ceremony of Nava- 
kalevara comes to an end and on the next day (2nd day of the bright half of the regular 
A$Sdba) the famous car festival of Jagannatha takes place in which the newly fashioned 
Deities come out of the Temple to be hailed and greeted by an immeasurable multitude 
of the people. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

1. The different rites of the Navakalevara ceremony are a nice example of the 
superim-position of the Brahmanic Hinduism on a cult which was purely tribal in origin. 
The presence of the Daitas, who are avowedly of tribal origin, everywhere in this cere¬ 
mony and the important part that they play in this ceremony is an irrefutable proof 
to this effect. Though Vanayaga in itself is a phenomenon belonging to the Brahmanic 
tradition being referred to in detail in the older texts like Bphatsamhita and Vaikhanasa- 
Agama etc., it is they (Daitas) who fell the tree, bring it to the Temple and fashion 
the images. The Brahmins are not allowed even to enter the Nirmipamap^apa. They 
are neither allowed to see nor to touch the unfinished wooden images, not even for 
the sake of consecration. The Nyasadiru which they consecrate for IS days and 
which serves as a lid to close the cavity in the torsos of the statues is a weak con¬ 
solation for the Brahmanic ritual and clearly exhibits its secondary character. In the 
same manner they are kept away from knowing the ‘life-substance’ of the Deities and 
it eems that they have had to struggle hard to get hold of the statues at least on the 
last day, just before the end of the whole ceremony, in order to make a small stroke 
in the eyes of Jagannatha and others. 

2. The use of Nfsimha Mantra in every rite of the ceremony and the treat¬ 
ment of the Deites as Nfsimha make it look very probable that that Jagannatha has 
been identical with Npsiipha at some stage or other. 


ef. also the SamkalpmOkya for the consecration of the images in the MS entitled Dirubrahma- 
prailfthdvidhi which we have collected from Keonjhar: . SrijagannOthasya UlpUamtpariadoja- 

vyapohanirtham samsk&rakarmagi ... ficaryatvena warn aham vjpe”. 


Folio 84a 
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PROTOTYPES OF THE NAVAKALEVARA RITUAL AND THEIR RELATION 

TO THE JAGANNATHA CULT 

A. Eschmann 


THE NAVAKALEVARA RITUAL AND HINDUIZATION 

As already noted (Eschmann, chapter 4), a main element in the Hinduization of a 
tribal cult is the gradual addition of Hindu ritual, an addition which eventually will 
mostly lead to a total substitution. Summing up, the contrasting functional charac¬ 
teristics of tribal and Hindu worship can be characterised as follows: the tribal 
shrine contains an unanthropomorphic symbol of the deity, whose apparition and 
presence is not so much connected with that symbol, but occurs through the medium 
of a human being by possession: the centre of the cult is the sacrifice, which is 
celebrated at considerable intervals only. As opposed to this, the functional 
characteristics of Hindu worship are an anthropomorphic image which is believed to 
convey the very presence of the deity because it is daily worshipped with an elaborate 
ritual {puja) which asks the deity to appear in that image. 

The process which leads from one pole to the other, and may also be 
reversed, has been called Hinduization. It operates on different levels, mainly village 
cults and “proper” temples, which are recognised by all castes and are of more than 
local importance and have daily worship. On that level, some features of tribal 
religion which are still fairly frequent in folk religion as, for instance, possession 
will usually no more be present. By then, the daily rituals performed especially the 
mode of worship usually belong fully to Brahmanical "High Hinduism”. The only 
ritual which may have been continued from the beginning right to the final stages 
of even more intense Hinduization is sometimes the sacrifice, but as an institution 
the details of its execution having mostly been changed. 

From the ritual itself, the tribal origin of such Hinduized temple cults can 
therefore usually not be inferred. Other realms, mainly three, may still point to that 
origin: the legend attached to the temple, the peculiar nature of the icon, and the 
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affiliation of all or some of the priests to a non-Brahmin group or caste which may 
even be of tribal origin. Also in this respect, as in so many others, the Jagannatha 
Temple offers an exception within its complex mode of worship which belongs to the 
highest level of Brahmanical Hinduism. And there is one ritual which is as unique as 
the icons themselves: their periodic renewal (see Tripathi, chapter 13). The close 
connection to the iconography—it is their being of wood which allows or necessitates 
the renewal of the Jagannatha images—as well as the dominating role which the daitas , 
i.e., the priests of tribal origin play in this ritual, strongly suggest its being of tribal 
origin. 

However, this obvious implication has so far hardly been considered. Probably 
for two reasons: The Puri Navakalevara ritual used to be secret and consequently 
its study was taken up only very recently. 1 This, in a way, is a happy circumstance, 
because, if even the inhabitants of Puri hardly used to know about the Navakalevara 
ritual, it is impossible to assume that it should have penetrated into tribal and folk 
religion “from above” by an inversion of the process of Hinduization. Moreover, 
these prototypes of the ritual are by far too widespread to allow such an assumption. 
Secondly, the existence of such rituals in tribal and folk religion of Orissa as well 
seems to have been so far almost completely unknown. 

The question of renewal is naturally relevant only where wooden poles or 
structures are involved—stones need not be replaced. Curiously enough, a renewal, 
namely the removal and disposal of the old structures and the installation of a new 
one at the very same spot is hardly ever mentioned ia the ethnographic literature. 
Though also in tribal religion the ritual tends to be kept secret, at least from foreigners, 2 
this can only mean that a ritual renewal is not necessarily connected with the existence 
of wooden structures in tribal religion. Obviously, some wooden structures, as for 
instance, memorials for the dead 3 are not renewed. But even where wooden structures 
seem to be at the very centre of the worship of a tribe, their renewal is not necessarily 
ritually relevant. The Saoras in South Orissa, for instance, have their villages 
shrines consisting of a post on which a pot is hung. The poles may be very small or 
rather big and carry even a thatched roof. However, the part which may be called 
the symbol of the deity or which is at least relevant to the worship, is the pot in 
which offerings are put and not the pole. It therefore seems almost logical that 


1 The latest study is O.C. Tripathi’s article which is incorporated in this volume. See also 
his previous essay: Tripathi, 1970 & 1974; A. Das, 1969 and K.C. Mishra, 1971, p. 139 ff. 

2 During my field work in Orissa I was lucky enough to witness by chance such a ritual of 
renewal, namely the renewal of the KhambheSvarl posts at Gopalprasad during the festival of 
HiAgulflyatrg which occurs only once within the lifetime of a raja of Talcher after his accession 
(see below). Thereafter when I searched systematically for occurrences of this ritual I could often 
notice how reluctant the priests were to talk about it. Usually, only after they realised that I was 
already familiar with it, they were prepared to speak. This naturally involved the danger that I 
should influence them, which I tried to avoid as far as possible by a very cautious questioning. 

1 On memorials in general see S. Setter and G. Sontheimer, 1977. 
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repairs or even a replacement of that post are not an important ritual. As an old 
Saora explained, "You just go and fetch another stick of wood”. 

One might therefore venture the hypothesis that rituals of renewal can occur 
only where the very post—not a more complicated structure, which might be repaired 
—is considered to be the symbol of the deity. This hypothesis would explain why 
such a ritual—as far as I could find out up to now—is mainly found in Central and 
Western Orissa, almost exactly in that area where since the sixth century A.D. the 
"lady of the post” (Stambhesvari, Oriya KhambheSvari), a Hinduized tribal goddess, 
is worshipped. (Eschmann, chapter 4; Kulke, chapter 7). In this area, most of the 
tribal cults—mainly Khond—and many folk and temple culls on different levels of 
Hinduization are centered in wooden posts dedicated to a goddess, a feature which 
might originally have been connected with the Khond Meriah cult. 4 

TRIBAL EXAMPLES OF THE RITUAL OF RENEWAL 


The Khonds 

A typical shrine of a Khond village of the area consists of an open mud house with 
thatched roof and an enclosure fenced by posts of sal wood. Whereas within the 
enclosure there is always a stout post of rohint wood (see figs. 59,60), the shrine may 
be completely empty as well as contain another post of nuhula wood. 5 At these 
shrines, once in a while buffaloes are sacrificed, often with details which remember 
the Meriah sacrifice.® At the time of such festivals, the priest ( dehuri) worships the 

4 There is probably a connection between these posts and the famous Meriah posts. This is 
suggested for instance by the fact that ''the brass effigy of a peacock is hurried besides the Meriah 
post** (McPherson, 1865, p. 4.), which recalls the metal buried underneath the posts discussed here 
(see also below notes 8 and 24). 

6 Empty shrines are found manily in the Phulbani area, dedicated to B&rat& Devi, for instance 
in the villages Ganjuguda, Urumunda, Balasgumpha (see below). Posts within the shrines as well as 
in the outer enclosure are frequently met in the Khond Mahals (between Dasphalla and Baudhj, 
for instance in Thakuda (Bandirl Jhakuranl) and Raniganj (BaraU Devi). A stone within a shrine 
which has a post in the outer enclosure is found for instance in Bahali (for the goddess Pltabali) in 
the Northern Khond. 

* As shall be seen below, the common practice amongst the Khonds and Dumals is to tie a 
rope from the buffalo to the sacrificial post (set up for this occasion only), from there to the “navel** 
of the outer post and eventually to the ianer post, so that both posts partake of the sacrificial 
blood at the very moment of sacrifice. In addition, the blood is usually poured over these posts, or, 
at least, symbolically offered to them. The head of the buffalo is also often offered, worshipped 
and then buried within the outer enclosure. In some villages (Raniganj for instance) the buffalo 
roams freely through the village to be worshipped and offered gifts. Often, the buffalo has also to 
eat the rice offered to the goddess (pufljl). 

This practice recalls the meriah sacrifice, where the victim was also allowed to roam through 
the village and stay in whatever house he or she chose. A burial of the remains of the Meriah 
sacrifice is also mentioned in some reports (McPherson, 1865, p. 50 ff; History etc. 1934, p. 73 ff.). 
See also below note 24. 
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post by offering water, milk, flowers, heaps of rice ( puhji ) etc. in a process which, 
sometimes, resembles the giving of the five upacaras , typical for the Hindu puja. 
Elements of Hinduization cannot be excluded in these villages which, since long, 
have been interacting with Hindu communities. However, the cults listed here are 
tribal as they are sponsored by villages entirely or almost entirely inhabitated by 
Khonds. The further development, once other castes are involved, is clearly discernible 
from this stage. For instance in Urumunda, a village with mixed population, the 
Khond priest offers milk once a week to the post, a first step towards the daily 
performance of the five upacSras. 

The renewal of the post is always carried out on the eve of such a sacrificial 
feast, but not at regular. intervals. It may be done whenever it is necessary and the 
community can afford it. The inner and the outer post are not necessarily replaced 
at the same time, but with the same ritual 7 which may be most conveniently described 
according to the classification used by Tripathi for the Puri Navakalevara. 8 * 

(a) Selection and Transport of the Log 

The goddess herself indicates the spot or the direction where the tree is to 
be found. She usually appears in a dream to the bhejini (the medium or shaman) 
who in most of the instances also leads the search party to the right tree while being 
possessed. The search party always consists of the dehuri, the bhejini, the bahuka (the 
person who kills the sacrificial animal), the drummers, and mostly the village chief. 
In some instances, the whole village or at least one person from each house, sets out. 
The tree to be selected has to display certain features: it must be straight, strong and 
round, not show any mark of having been struck by lightning or by an axe and not 
bear any bird’s nests.* Before it is cut, the dehuri worships the tree in the same way as 
the post in the shrine is worshipped. After that, a sheep or goat may be sacrificed. 
Then the tree is cut, the first stroke being invariably performed by the dehuri. While 
falling, the tree should not touch the ground. The upper part is therefore cut first, 
or else branches and shrubs are arranged in such a way that the tree will fall on 
them. 10 The log is then freed from the branches and covered with a new cloth which 
may be red or white. Sometimes it is stated that the search party now eats what has 
been offered to the tree 11 and then the log is carried to the village with drumming 

7 The posts I could so far find in the Khond area were all quite old, so no recent occurrence 
of the renewal could be related. However, the accounts given in the different villages were confor¬ 
ming in nearly all major features, varying only in details. The following description follows mainly 
the account given by BStnadeva Malika Khanda, the priest of the Pltabatl temple in Bahali. Major 
variations in details, as found in the villages listed in Note 5, are mentioned. 

8 Cf Tripathi, 1974, p. 412. and above ch. 13. 

* In Raniganj it was added that the top of the tree should be shaped like a triangle and its 
leaves should not touch the ground, in Thakuda the condition was that it should not be hollow, if 
found to be so, another tree must be selected. 

10 Urumunda (here the log is immediately covered with a red silk cloth) and Balasgumpha. 

n Raniganj. 
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and shouting. The log should never be put on the ground. Whenever this becomes 
inevitable—mostly while crossing a river—a sacrifice has to be offered. 1 - 

(b) The Carving of the Post 

Once in the village, the log is put into a newly constructed shed near the 
shrine. 18 Whoever is entrusted with the carving—the whole search party, the dehurl 
only, or the village carpenter 14 —is not supposed to leave this place until the work is 
completed. He has to eat only once a day rice which is specially prepared there and 
to abstain from drinks or drugs. 

(c) Removal and Disposal of the Old Post 

Before the new post can be installed, the old one has to be removed. This 
is done by one of the priests—the dehurl, the bhejinl or the bdhuka lh or by all of them 
together. The old post is either thrown on the ground—usually within the compound 
—“to be eaten by the ants as we ourselves will be”, or else later on, when the instal¬ 
lation ceremony and the subsequent feast are over, buried within the enclosure 
towards south. 18 

(< d ) Installation and Consecration of the New Post 

The same person who removed the old post cleans the hole where it used to 
stand and puts five metals (gold, 'silver, iron, copper, brass metal), either in one 
plate or in five different pieces, into it. 17 The old pieces of metal are usually not 
removed, because “the earth eats them”. Then the new post is inserted and erected, 
sometimes by filling up the hole with sand from the river bank “on which nobody 
has walked yet”. 18 In many Khond villages this actual installation of the post is 
preceded by a consecration through a Brahmin who often is called for this purpose 
only from considerable distance. He performs fire sacrifice (homa) and gives the 

11 An additional precaution, namely that the log is never actually put on the ground but 
only on blocks of newly cut wood, was mentioned in Uddayagiri and Raniganj. 

13 Whether another piijd and sacrifice was performed there could nowhere be well remem¬ 
bered—it may depend on the wealth of the community. In respect to the carving, Dahali offers a 
major exception as it was said that the whole carving was done already in the wood. 

14 Raniganj: the whole party, Urumunda, Balasgumpha: the dehuri only, Thakuda: the village 
carpenter. 

15 Bhejini (Khond) is the person who becomes possessed (Oriya Kali si ), bdhuka is the person 
who kills the sacrificial animal. 

14 Urumunda, Raniganj. 

17 Only in Thakuda people could not remember that metal was given into the hole but 
named rice and milk instead, in Uddayagiri salt was mentioned, 

18 Bahali only. 
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prana-pratisfha-mantra to the carved post. Naturally there are no mantras or ritual 
prescriptions relating to the goddesses worshipped by the Khonds. The Brahmin will 
therefore usually construct the mula mantra to her name according to the rules, and 
for the rest follow the instructions given for the worship of Vana Durga in the ritual¬ 
istic handbooks current in Orissa as for instance the Purohita-Karma Kan<jla. This 
consecration by a Brahmin may be called a first decisive step of Hinduization. By 
imparting a mantra, the Brahmin so to speak formally acknowledges the post as a 
Hindu murti, an acknowledgement which on this level of predominantly tribal 
worship is of no further consequence. This occasion which recurs at the utmost 
every twenty years is the only one where a non-tribal has any ritual function. The 
Hindu intervention is not practised in all villages of the area. 1 * 

As soon as the post is installed, the regular worship and afterwards the 
sacrifices are performed. Usually after a renewal a buffalo has to be sacrificed as 
first animal. The buffalo is tied to a specially erected post of sal wood outside the 
enclosure at the southern side. Sometimes a rope is led from his neck over the sal post 
to the rohini post The blood of the sacrifice is poured over the inner and the outer 
post, its head buried within the enclosure, also on the southern side. 20 

The Khond ritual of renewal is by far more simple than the Puri Navaka- 
levara. Nevertheless, the parallels are obvious. Not only do the main actions—with 
the exception of the painting of the figures which is found in Puri, only—coincide 
many significant details are also alike, namely: 

The spotting of the direction in which the tree is to be found through a 
dream. 

The identification of the right tree by certain features, as for instance, no 
bird’s nests, no signs of strokes of lightning or axes. 

The worship of the tree with a sacrifice which in the Puri ritual is only 
symbolically performed. 

The first stroke to be performed by the main priest. 

The fact that the tree should fall towards east. 

The special precautions in the transport of the log. 

The deposition of the log in a newly constructed shed or marujlapa near the 
main shrine. 

The restrictions under which the carpenters have to live during their 
work. 

The beginnings of the separation between the consecration, carried out 
exclusively by Brahmins - in Puri it is performed by seventy Brahmins during 
thirteen days—and the installation or exchange of the posts which is carried 
out by the tribal priests in the Khond villages and accordingly by the Dallas 
in Puri. 

18 For instance not in Thakuda and Bahali. 

10 Raniganj. Sometimes the head of the animal is also given to a special group for their 
function in the ritual, for instance in Ganjuguda to the drummers. 
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THE RITUAL IN A HINDU LINEAGE CULT: THE DUMALS 

A more elaborate version of the ritual of renewal is performed by the Dumals, a 
group prevalent in the Sonepur region. They are considered to be Hindus and some¬ 
times call themselves casa (cultivators), but their status within the caste hierarchy 
varies very much. Majumdar already suggested that they might be of tribal origin, 
because they interdine with the suddhas , a group which is clearly of tribal origin, and 
because they worship posts as the Khonds do. 21 As will be seen below, their worship 
shows indeed a close relation to the Khond cult in many details. Moreover, it is 
certainly significant that features of the Meriah sacrifice are also met with in the 
Dumal practice of buffalo sacrifice. 22 .This and the fact that in some Khond villages 
Dumals may act as bhejini , 23 seem to prove that they are indeed of tribal, and most 
probably Khond origin. 

The cult of the Dumal is commonly called badi-puja “worship of sticks”. 
The division of the sacred compound is basically the same as in the Khond villages: 
a house and an open enclosure with one post. The house is usually a respectable 
brick building, often with beautifully carved doors, and faces east. It enshrines the 
badis , long, slim, highly polished sticks of red mahula wood’ 4 which represent the 
goddess Paramahesvarl (see fig. 61). In most of the temples there are two badis 
of almost human height and in between them stands a shorter one, which is the handle 
of a sword used for the sacrifice. In some villages that sword is worshipped only. 25 

21 Mazumdar 1911, p. 121. Interesting in this connection is that the Gandas, one of the 
scheduled castes of the region worship a deity ca led Thdnapati . 

22 The most striking account of meriah-Wke practices was given in Ranisardha by the village 
chief Judhishthira Mahakura. Here the head of the buffalo is taken into a newly constructed shed at 
the north of the shrine and put on a mandala. The Brahmin (!) worships it and gives ^jivanydsa - 
mantra , so that “the eyes move again, the tongue is put out and life restored’*. The Brahmin feeds 
the head, and then the dehurl carries it away ( without looking to the left nor to the right” and 
buries it. The meat of the buffalo’s body is given to the Harijans. In Harada Khala the head is 
burned under two pots, the body given to the Panas. 

23 In Urumunda there used to be a Dumal bhejinV, in Raniganj, whose whole cult of all the 
Khond villages surveyed, seemed most close to the Dumal cults, always a Dumal acts as bhejini . 

24 Nandi (197J, p. 122) thinks, that “The use of red rohlni wood, in place of black wood, 
also followed from a desire to shed most of the primitive features of the deity before she could be 
finally accepted as a goddess of the Brahmanical (!) pantheon”. Majumdar (1911, p. 446) mentions 
that Paramahesvarl is worshipped by Brahmins, whereas Khambhesvarl, represented in the Dumal 
cults by the outer, black post, is not. This has been taken up by Nandi (ibid.). In my own field 
work, I could so far not find any trace of this practice. 

25 This may occur in relatively great temples of prosperous Dumal villages as for instance in 
Harada Khala, but also in dilapidated shrines of multi-caste villages, where the Dumals form only 
a neglected minority, for instance in Menda (see below) and Bambala, South-east of Baudh. All 
villages with Dumal cults are situated in the Sonepur-Baudh region. 

In some villages, for instance in Ranisardha, the bd Jis stand in an inner room, and in another 
room three more bdjis are separately leaning against the wall. They are meant to support tbe 
ehaltra at the time of festival and are also occasionally worshipped. A Similar subdivision with an 
inner chamber is alsp pftpn found in the Khond shrines. 
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The badis are supported by a structure of sal wood, they stand within an earthen pot, 
where also ankle rings are put, which the goddess likes to wear. As she is a lady and 
likes jewellery, a silver “girdle” is sometimes also put round the “waist" of the 
badis. 

The outer enclosure may be just a fence of sal wood as well as an open 
pavillion. The post standing there represents MaheSvarl-KhambheSvarl. It is of rohini 
wood, always rectangular and covered with elaborate decorative carvings (see fig. 69). 
The middle of the post—which might be of considerable height—is marked by a 
rectangular hole, which is referred to as its “navel”. 

The worship, including sacrifices, is carried out several times a year—and 
always at dasahara (VijayadaSamT)—, and in some temples the badis and the outer 
khambha are worshipped daily by the dehuri who offers the five upacaras. 2 * The dehuri 
who performs the worship is always a Dumal, the bhejini and the person who kills 
the sacrificial animals not necessarily, they may belong to a lower group (Harijan). 
A Brahmin takes part in the worship only when the badis or the khambha are renew¬ 
ed which, as in the Khond instances, is done according to the same process but not 
necessarily at the same time. 

In general the ritual of renewal observed by the Dumals closely follows the 
Khond pattern, whose details—for instance the sacrifice at the foot of the spotted 
tree—seem to be more strictly observed or perhaps better remembered. 27 Wherever 
the Dumal ritual is significantly deviating from the Khond pattern, it is by addition 
or elaboration, not by omission. The most important additions concern three topics: 
the handling of the log, the disposal of the old and the consecration of the new post. 

(a) The Handling of the Log 

Though the whole process of spotting and fetching the tree follows very 
much the Khond model, there is in addition a marked emphasis on the special care 
which must be taken while handling the log. It has to be completely covered by a 
new white cloth as soon as it is cut, and in one village it was stressed that while it 
is brought to the village—suspended on fresh ropes—a person proceeds the procession 
sprinkling water on its way. 2 * Once it is put down in the new shed near the temple, 
invariably the dehuri has to worship it and a sacrifice has to be performed. The 
carpenters—always Dumals—not only have to live on the spot and eat only once a day, 

26 For instance in Harada Khala, Baladi, Ranisardha every PurnimA day. 

in the Dumal area I was happy enough to tind an instance where the post was renewed 
in 1967 only The following .description follows the account given by the dehuri Benu Dhara Karanni 
in that village (Harada Khala) which but for one house of Brahmins is exclusively inhabited by 
Dumals. The only major difference between the various accounts 1 could collect was found in 
Baladi, where only the renewal of the outer posts, not that of the badis was remembered to be 
accompanied by sacrifices. 

Kokshakona, Ranisardha. In the later the log is carried through the whole village before 
being brought to ihe temple. 
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they also have to be in a state of ritual purity. That means that they are expected to 
take a bath and put on new clothes whenever they had to follow the call of nature or 
even when a drop of sweat has fallen from their foreheads. 

(b) Consecration and Installation 

This part of the ritual is considerably more complicated as in the Khond 
instances, and always requires the participation of a Brahmin. If the outer khambha 
is renewed, the dehuri cleans the hole and then places into it one plate made of as 
well as five separate pieces of the five metals. Thereafter, he inserts three golden nails 
in the khambha or in each of the badis : at the top, at the middle (the “naver) and 
at the bottom. 2 ® In one village only, this was supposed to be done by the Brahmin. 30 
Meanwhile the Brahmin has finished his homa. The dehuri now holds the post or 
sticks leaning on his right shoulder while the Brahmin sits opposite and imparts the 
prana-pratis(ha-mantra , namely the KhambheSvari mantra to the outer post, and 
the Kali mantra to the bd<jis 31 Thereafter the post is carried three times round the 
hole and then installed by the DehurT, sometimes with the help of the Brahmin 
purohita and the village-chief. 32 

(c) The Removal and Disposal of the Old Post 

The main factual difference as compared to the Khond ritual is that the old 
batfis or khambhas are not buried but thrown into the river, mostly the Tel, and that a 
Brahmin participates in this stage of the ritual as well. Before they are removed, it is 
the Brahmin who worships the old badis or khambha for the last time by performing 
the ritual usually done by the dehuri . The old post is carried away by night, when 
the feast is over, by the dehuri , the man who removed the post, who is sometimes 
specially appointed, 33 and other Dumals. At the bank of the river a last sacrifice 
may be offered, then the post is immersed, the members of the party take a bath and 
return home. 

In some villages 34 the Brahmin goes with the party and speaks the visarjana 
mantra . In these villages the old post is considered to be “dead” and therefore the 
persons connected with its removal and disposal have not only to take a bath, but 

29 In Harada Khala il was stated that the gold to be inserted into the navel was not a nail but 
a greater piece. Here, as in one Khond village as well, sand from the river is brought to fill up the 
hole. 

30 Ranisardha. 

31 Fortunately I could interview the Brahmin Narayana Mishra who acted at the last 
renewal in Harada Khala. He lives in Dhungripali at a considerable distance. His manual is 
"Thakura Puja Paddhati" by Shri Dhara Rao published in Cuttack 1928. 

•2 Harada Khala. 

M In Baladi the Dumal appointed for this task is said to be given Rs. 100/-! The removal of 
the old post is considered to be a very dangerous action. 

* 4 Baladi, Harada Khala, 
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to shave and to observe mourning riutals for one day. In one of these villages 35 a 
Brahmin has an additional function, namely to cook the Bhoga so that also non- 
Dumals may participate in the general feast. 

The additions to the Khond pattern found in the Dumal ritual seem to be 
signs of a higher degree cf Hinduization, they all point so to speak in a Hindu 
direction. The significant enlargement of the functions of the Brahmin mark a higher 
degree of general recognition of the cult. The posts and the badis are definitely looked 
at as mQrtis of the goddesses. In this context it is interesting to note that there 
certainly is a certain degree of anthropomorphization in the Dumal concept. The 
bddis are adorned as human beings and spoken of as such, but no iconographic 
consequences are (yet) drawn. Last not the least the careful handling of the new log 
which must remain pure and even the unusual disposal of the old posts as something 
which has become impure agree very well with Hindu concepts of purity. 

If the special features of the Dumal cult are signs of a higher degree of 
Hinduization it is only natural that they should find parallels in the Puri Navakale¬ 
vara. The most important features to be found in both the rituais are the conception 
of the death of the old posts or figures, and the fact that to instal them properly 
something has to be inserted into them. As in the Dumal instances, the Daitas in 
Puri, after having disposed of the old figures have to take a bath and then to observe 
mourning, because of the death of Lord Jagannatha who was their “relative ’. The 
parallel between the insertion of the Brahma padartha and the golden nails, both 
necessary to the installation but separated from the brahmanical consecration is also 
obvious. The insertion of the Brahna-padartha is prerogative of the Daitas—only 
for the figure of Lord Jagannatha it is performed by the Pati Mahapatra , who is a 
‘half’ Daita, being a descendent of the Brahmin Vidyapati with his Sahara wife 
Lalita. The insertion of golden nails in the wooden post reminds one of the insertion 
of a golden discus in the post of Sudarsana in the Jagannatha Temple, a cult image 
which seems to continue this tribal practice of consecration even to this day 
(cf. Tripathi, ch. 13). 

The Dumal cult can be called a partially Hinduized cult in the sense of a 
“lineage cult”. 36 With one exception other groups do not generally join into the 
cult. Accordingly the MaheSvarl temples are of some importance only in those places 
where the Dumals play an important role or have a large majority. In other villages 
of the area where that is not the case, the Mahesvarl temples are neglected, or lie even 
in ruins. 

In one of those villages for instance, the temple enshrines only a sword, and 
in front of it there is a sort of platform, but without khambha. It broke down and 
could not be renewed because the insignificant Dumal community here is no more 
able to support such a complicated ritual. “We are fools” says the old Dumal 
who acts as a dehurl , and sadly adds that his son does not even know how to 

* 5 Baladi. 

** Dumont (1970, p 23); see also above Eschmann, chapter 4, note 9* ** 
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perform the yearly sacrifice properly, so that the worship of the deity will die with 
him. 37 

The Hinduization of the post worship as found in the Dumals is clearly 
associated, and that means also limited, to the degree of Hinduization or assimilation 
the whole group enjoys. But this is not necessarily so. Whereas we could speak of 
a partial Hinduization in the case of the Dumals there are many instances of this cult 
being Hinduized in general, i.e. attended to by all castes and groups. 

THE RITUAL IN HINDU VILLAGE CULTS 

In many villages throughout Western Orissa posts are worshipped by the whole 
community of a village consisting of different castes. The worship of the post may 
either be connected with the cult of the village goddess or be carried out in a shrine 
of its own, where usually several goddesses are worshipped together, one of them 
being represented by a post. 38 The priests of these village shrines are almost invariably 
non-Brahmins, and sometimes belong to groups of clearly tribal origin. What is 
most remarkable in the present context, is the fact that though posts are frequently 
found in these village cults, yet the ritual of renewal is seldom performed. In one of 
those shrines, for instance, KhambheSvari is represented by an almost entirely 
dilapidated post and a huge stone, and worshipped together with other goddesses by 
a suddha-dehurt* 9 He is perfectly aware of the fact that this mere stump of a post 
will not last much longer, and also has a vague idea of how a renewal should be 
performed. But he and the villagers are equally positive on the fact that it is 
impossible for them to perform this complicated ritual, and that to remove the post 
without the proper knowledge would be moreover highly dangerous. So they calmly 
wait for the post to disappear, which does not mean that the worship of Kham- 
bheSvari is going to be discontinued; she will be by then represented by the stone 
only. 

The inability to perform the ritual of renewal might be reinforced in modern 
times but does not seem to be a modern feature altogether. As has been seen in the 
Dumal case, the performance of the ritual of renewal needs the support of a strong 
community. This necessary precondition is no more present on the level of village 
folk religion, where the worship of a post is not the dominating feature of the cult 
but just one element of it. Substitutions by stones are therefore common and some¬ 
times still remembered. 40 Their occurrence explains a fact, which at first sight seems 

* 7 ViSva MahSkuIa Dumal, the dehurl of the Mahesvarl temple in Menda, a great multi¬ 
caste place North West of Sonepur with several temples 

38 For instance in the KhambheSvari shrines in Baudhapatla and Gambaripada (both in the 
Sonepur region) where KhambheSvari is worshipped amongst other goddesses, but is the only one 
to be represented by a post. 

,B Upendra Dehuri, priest of the KhambheSvari shrine in Bahira (North West of Sonepur). 

40 Such a replacement is still remembered in the Samalat temple of Baragarh, where there 
is a Khambhesvan shrine, It is in front of KhambheSvarl “the sister of Saauiaf that the sacrifices 
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most disturbing: in most of the KhambheSvarl shrines listed by the Religious 
Endowments Office the “lady of the post” is represented not by a post but by a 
stone. This regression in the occurrence of the ritual of renewal is typical for that 
atage of general Hinduization which may be called an intermediate stage. 

THE RITUAL ATTAINING THE LEVEL OF A TEMPLE CULT 

The ritual is again found to be carried out quite frequently on what may be called a 
final stage of Hinduization, the temple level. On this level the necessary support for 
the performance of the ritual may again be found on a larger scale. Where the 
impact of the Khonds or Dumals is considerable, the worship of the post may be 
such a predominant feature of a particular cult only just having reached the temple 
level, that its renewal has to be performed and supported by the whole community, 
as for instance in the temple of Birali Devi in Balasgumpha which, as has been 
shown above, is on the verge to become a “full” temple, not yet being fully recognised 
by all castes. At this place the beginning differentiation amongst the priests can be 
well exemplified. 

Though most probably originally all of tribal stock, the priests belong to 
different groups: the dehuri is a suddha, the kalisi and the bahuka only are Khonds. 
As a sort of compensation so to speak, some actions $f the ritual of renewal, usually 
performed by the dehuri , are conferred on Khonds specially called in. The search 
party has to consist Khonds, they only can remove the old and instal the new 
post. And strictly speaking, Khonds should also carve the new post—but as, according 
to the villagers, they don’t have the skill, that is now done by the dehuri.* 1 

Often the worship of posts at temple level is also connected with a royal 
cult—probably as a guarantee for the allegiance between the king and his tribal 
subjects and it is therefore the king who sponsors the ritual of renewal (see also 
Kulke, chapter 7). 

A good example of such a cult is found in Gopalprasad near Talcher, a 
shrine which may also be said to be, typologically, at the verge of the temple level. 
It fulfils only two of the three conditions mentioned above: it is accepted by ail 
Hindus and of more than local importance, but there is no daily worship being 
performed. Accordingly the “tribal” elements of the cult, as possession and mass 

are performed, because whereas Saraald! takes sacrifices only at Dasahari, Khambheivan always 
accepts them Khambhesvari is now represented by a stone in a small shrine. But people remember 
that formerly two posts were standing there. When decayed, these were thrown into the river, and 
the shrine was constructed over a stone which used to lie there. 

41 A similar case is found in Uddayagiri, fifty miles north-east from Phulbani, in the temple 
of Bhiralarjuladevl. This is a closed temple of concrete, which is only opened four times a year. 
Such "closed temples” are sometimes found in places where castes and tribes live together, the 
rare opening corresponds to the tribal feature of worship in large intervals. Inside the temple a 
heap of mud painted as a face is said to be there. The dehuri in casO. But when the post has to be 
renewed, a “Khond guru” is called and Khonds have to perform the ritual under his supervision. 
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sacrifice are of considerable impact, whereas the Brahmanic influence is comparatively 
weak. 

The yearly Hingulayatra at Gopalprasad, where the goddess appears 
in a fire, attracts people from all over the region. During the four preceding Tuesdays 
the goddess is worshipped at her shrine, but without sacrifices. The HifigulS of Gopal¬ 
prasad is supposed to be the non-vegetarian sister of the Puri Hiftgula who is Lak$ml. 
The possession of the kalisl during HiAguIayatra and the beginning of the sacrifices 
take place between sunset and the rise of the moon, because at this hour the Puri 
temple of Hingula is supposed to be closed and so the Hiftgula from Puri can come 
to Gopalprasad. The legend says that Hingula, the family deity of the Nalas, advised 
the king Padmalabha Haricandana who, after having just founded Talcher, fought 
against them, how to win. He had to sacrifice the Kaibarta (sans. Kaivarta — fisher) 
who worshipped Talesvar! in Talcher, and to offer his head. This the raja did and 
since then the HinguU cult of Gopalprasad is attached to the royal cult of Talcher. 4 ' 
There is a shrine built by the Rajas of Talcher where Hingula—represented by pebbles 
and three other goddesses—represented by small platforms only, are worshipped. 4 * In 
a separate pavilion behind the shrine two rough pillars of sal wood are said to represent 
Vana Durga but are also called Bu<jhl Jhakurani or Khambhesvar! (sec fig. 62). The 
dehuri and the kalisi claim to be K$atriyas, but are by others sometimes called casd , 
and wear a thread. They are even referred to as “suddha dehuri" and are the 
descendants of the original inhabitants. 44 

The two posts are renewed once in a lifetime of a king, at the first occurrence 
of the Hingulayatra after his accession when he has to offer his weapons—swords and 
guns—to the goddess. The pattern of the ritual is very similar to the Khond one, with 
a few exceptions. All but one—no sacrifices are given when fetching the tree, probably 
because it is brought from quite nearby—recall the Dumal pattern: the old post is 
drowned in a tank, the carpenter has to cover his mouth while working. No metals 
are given into the hole, but the new posts are “given a heart” by the dehuri, who 
inserts a golden nail into their middle portion. Thereafter the Brahmin, who comes 
from the palace at Talcher, gives the pratiftha mantra. The marginal function of the 
Brahmin, whose actions here are a mere addition, can be very well observed in 
Gopalprasad: while performing his homa, the Brahmin sits unnoted in a remote 
corner of the shrine, the main attention being focused on the actions of the dehuri. 
After the dehuri and the carpenter, who belongs to the same group as the former, 

42 Gadanayak, 1970, p. 17 ff. Similar legends about the foundations of a kingdom through a 
human sacrifice are very frequent in that region, for instance in Dhenkanal, see Kulke 1972. 

*• Namely : Pitabalt, Andhiri Thakuriiji. Katasuijl. In the village itself there is another 
shrine for Kattsupi, represented by one sil-wood post. 

44 Gadanayak, 1970, p. 16. There are also other minor castes attached to the cult which 
have land allotments for their services : A camdr holds the chattra, a mdti brings flowers, the 
drummers are HdtJi (a low untouchable class), a gauJa supplies curd and water, a baudhJri (barber) 
the puji articles, a Kumbhdra the pots, a gudtd the sweets, paik\ are the messengers for instance 
between dehuri and k&list. 
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have erected the posts the raja has to worship them. Then the kalisi —as the medium 
is called here—gets in trance and utters prophecies on the coming year, and after this 
the yearly sacrificing of goats and buffaloes starts. 4 ' 

As compared to the Khond and the Dumal pattern, there is only one new 
feature in the Gopalprasad ritual: the fetching of the new log and the disposal of the 
old post is escorted .by royal soldiers who watch over the whole ceremony. This marks 
the special relationship to the rajs, and it seems almost natural that the same feature 
should also be present in Puri where the king also sends policemen along with the 
search party (Tripathi, chapter 13). 

THE RITUAL IN A TEMPLE CULT: SONEPUR 

The highest level of Hinduized post worship is found in Sonepur, where there 
are five instances interrelated, one separate, 44 one within the palace and three in connec¬ 
tion with a temple. Rectangular posts with a sort of crest stand near the KhambheS- 
var! and the Sureivarl temples. The SamaleSvari temple is flanked by very high twin 
poles All these posts are of rohirii wood and only roughly carved. They are supposed 
to represent KhambheSvarl, who is thought of as a sister of the deity worshipped 
within the temple, or as her representative who in her stead accepts blood sacrifices. 
The daily puja which always includes offerings of water, flower, milk etc. to the posts, 
is carried out by thanapalis (“Lord of the place”). The thanapati acting in the 
SamaleSvari and the KhambheSvari temples is one and the same person whereas the 
thanapati of the Surelvarl temple is supposed to be of a slightly higher rank and 
wears a thread. Whereas the Khambhesvarl and the Suresvari temples contain only 
images of the main deity (in the case of Khambhesvarl actually a Durga image), the 
SamaleSvar! temple enshrines also a movable post which is considered to represent 
Baunthl (see above). To Samalai, or Samalesvarl, once a day food (including fish 
curry) from the palace is offered where it has been cooked by a Brahmin woman. 
All three temples are connected with the shrine in the palace which is actually situat¬ 
ed in the residential part of it. There Durga, Kail and BhubaneSvarl are worshipped 
daily by one of the two main court Brahmins, the iakta purohita .*’ Outside the shrine, 

48 The heads are offered to the goddess, represented by one allema near the fire, the kidneys 
are stored and afterwards cooked by the dehurl to be offered to the goodess. No features recalling 
the Meriah sacrifice are found here. 

46 In Sonepur five instances of post worship are found which are themselves interrelated. 
Locally known as the oldest instance are two posts of rohini wood which stand near the temple in 
the part of the town known as Gadahatpur. They are worshipped four times a year by their 
pujdri, who is a Telt (oil presser), with sacrifices of goats and chickens* At DasaharS the so-called 
thdnapati the delutri of the Samaldi and the Khambhesvarl temples, comes to worship, and when 
the posts have to be renewed, the Brahmin Purohita attached to the royal court comes to give tbe 
pratiffhd mantra. 

47 The Sdkta purohita is only concerned with the worship of these goddesses whereas tbe 
other royal Brahmin, the rSjd-purohita is officiating in the king’s family ceremonies. For all infor¬ 
mations relating to Sonepur I am greatly indebted to Mr. Nagpadi Panda, the manager of tbe 
palace. 
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in front of its only window a round pillar of rohini wood is supposed to represent 
Durga and also included into the daily worship. In front of this pillar at the time of 
the Durga puja a buffalo is sacrificed by a malt (“gardener”) with a special sword. The 
sword is kept within the palace and afterwards washed in the Mahinadl at a special 
spot called Khan4ddhuagha\a. At Dasahara (Vijay5daiaml) also in the other three 
temples sacrifices are offered while the deities from the palace, represented by their 
calanti pratimas, visit them: Durga goes to the KhambheSvarl temple, KSlI to 
Sureivarl, and BhuvaneSvari to Samaldvarl. 

For the renewal of the posts attached to the three temples, Dumals are 
specially called in. The procedure follows the Dumal pattern with a few exceptions. 
The logs are covered with red cloth, no gold is inserted into the posts themselves, but 
brass and gold plates are put into the earth. The dehurl accompanies the search party 
which is duly escorted by royal paiks, worships the spotted tree and performs the 
first stroke. The prana-prati${ha-mantra is given by the sakta purohita. It is that of 
Durga in the Khambheivari temple, that of Dak$ii?a Kail in the Suresvarl and that of 
Samalesvarl in the Samalesvarl temple. The post in the palace is also renewed accord¬ 
ing to the same pattern, only that the ritual is carried out, as was independently stated 
by two eyewitnesses, not by Dumals but by thdnapatis . 4S 

The temples of Sonepur are not very old. 49 But they offer a good example 
of how the originally tribal worship of posts can be incorporated into a royal cult 
of some complexity. The most prominent feature of this stage is the separation 
between the main cult and the sacrifice which is no longer offered to the main icon, 
but to the posts as representatives only and the further division of labour and 
differentiation in the ranking of (he priests, which restricts those belonging to a group 
of tribal origin to special duties only. 

Besides Puri, Sonepur is the only instance where the ritual of renewal is 
performed on the temple level. As in Puri, here the Hinduization of the ritual has 
become more intense insofar as some more important duties are performed, no longer 
by the specialist priests of the “tribal” group, but by the regular priest of non-tribal, 
or no more tribal affiliation. The worship of the spotted tree is conducted in Puri 
by the semi-Brahmin Pali Mahapatra, in the Sonepur temples by the thinapati. 
These priests also give the very first stroke, the second only is left to the chief Daita 
or Dumal. 

Naturally, the Puri temple is by far more brahmanised. Accordingly, the 
Puri Navakalevara represents a further stage of intensified Hinduization, where the 
brahmanical side of the ritual, especially in the consecration, as well as the division 
of labour between the different priests is considerably more elaborate and a new part 
has been added: the painting of the figures. 

48 This probably indicator a relation between the two groups which needs further study. 

4 * From their outer appearance the three temples look as if they were built in the nineteenth 
century only. According to the tradition given by Majumdar, the KhambheSvart temple was built 
by Raj Sing Deo, a Chauhan king who according to Majumdar should have lived in the early 
eighteenth century (cf. Majumdar, 1911, p. 51 and p. 177 f). 
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PROTOTYPES OF NAVAKALEVARA AND THE ORIGIN OF JAGANNATHA 


The fact, that rituals of renewal are not a common feature in tribal and folk religion, 
suggests that their similarity to the Puri ritual is more than typological. One is led 
to suppose that the original tribal deity which was Hinduized into JagannStha, 
specifically belonged to such tribes which practised the ritual of renewal. This is 
supported by the fact that the Puri Navakalevara ritual considers the JagannStha 
figure to be Narasiipha (Tripathi, chapter 13). Narasirpha is that iconological aspect 
of Jagannatha which recedes in the later theology, it can be easily associated with 
tribal cults and was probably instrumental for the development of the JagannStha 
iconography (Eschmann, chapter 5). It has been shown that today the main realm, 
where rituals of renewal on tribal and village level are found, is western Orissa. These 
rituals are even today associated with the worship of the goddess KhambheSvari 
who represents the same type of Hinduization as SubhadrS and has been worshipped 
in that region since 500 A.D. (Eschmann, chapter 4). It is also in this region, where 
today the associations of wooden posts with Narasimha still are to be found. 
(Eschmann, chapter 5). 

This seems to support the legends which speak of Jagannatha having 
originally been worshipped in the West, along the Mahanadi coast. Moreover, the 
Mddafa Pahji directly states a connection between the Puri Navakalevara ritual and 
practices of renewal in West Orissa. It is told that the images of Lord Jagannatha 
had to be recovered from the invasion of Raktabahu and hidden, buried actually, in 
the region of Sonepur. The King, Yayati Keiari (Stietencron, chapter 1; Kulke, 
chapter 8), who built the first Jagannatha temple we know of, rediscovered them, but 
as the images were disfigured, new ones had to be made. Therefore the king looked 
for the Daitas and Patis who had settled down in that region and assembled them. 
It was these priests from the Sonepur region, who “cut the tree and reconstructed 
the wooden images of the great lord according to Gastric instructions”. 60 

The question is, did Yayati import the Navakalevara ritual and possibly also 
the Hinduized deity Jagannatha-Narasiipha altogether, or did he, as the text says, 
renew a local cult in Puri which had been neglected? The question has thoroughly 
been discussed above (Eschmann, Kulke, Tripathi, chapter 10), here only these 
aspects connected with the Navakalevara ritual will be considered. 

There is one important feature in the Puri Navakalevara which links the 
ritual to the coastal region. It is not, as one should expect, Lord JagannStha who 
through a dream indicates the direction in which the tree is to be found, but the 
goddess Mangala in Kakatpur on the bank of the river Praci (Tripathi, chapter 13). 
This goddess probably stands in place of an aboriginal deits. 61 It is remembered that 
originally not Mangala, but the goddess of the place KSkafei was worshipped there, 
who still owns a dilapidated shrine near the temple. It is said that the original place 

40 M P, p. 5f. 

« Panda, 1969, p. 116f. 
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of worship was at Deuli, near the river, where today the ntafha stands in which the 
Navakalevara party of Puri stays.* 2 

The image worshipped today is evidently substituted. It is, as Tripathi could 
ascertain, a Buddhist statue of Tara. The local legends in a way account for that, 
saying that the original statue of the goddess vanished, or hid from the invasion of 
Kalflpahar, to appear again in an image drowned in the river.* 3 Up to a few years 
ago, when the pressure against such “improper” offering to a parama vaiwava devi 
succeeded,* 4 buffaloes were sacrificed to the goddess. The details of the sacrifice are 
similar to those met with in other Hinduized cults.** 

The connection of the Puri Navakalevara ritual with an important $2kta 
deity of the coastal region, suggests, that the ritual originated in that very area. This 
is very likely, as it has to be assumed, that the tribal substratum, which practised 
the ritual of renewal, did extend in former times up to the coast. Even today the 
limits of the area where post worship connected with renewal starts, begins at a 
distance of more or less 50 km to the coast. Traces of it are present for instance at 
Aska, Banpur, Nayagarh, the villages Sukhinda and Jenipur on the bank of the 
Brahmani (Eschmann, chapter 5). 

Considering the present distribution of rituals of renewal on different levels 
of Hinduization, as well as its presence in Puri, one cannot but suppose that the 
tribal substratum practising this ritual once extended up to the coast. Moreover, 
Hinduized cults in Orissa are usually local cults. They receive royal patronage because 
of their “territoriality” (Kulke, chapters 7, 8). It is therefore very probable that 
the Hinduization of a tribal deity connected with the ritual of renewal took place in 
Puri itself. 

Thus it is likely, that Yayiti did exactly, what the text says : he patronised a 
local cult, which represented the same type of Hinduized cult prevalent in his 
homeland. If, as the text suggests, the Puri cult had been discontinued, or at least 
neglected, it might have been indeed necessary to reinstal priests which were attached 
to such cults, and specialist in the ritual of renewal. To introduce such priests from 

* z Mohapatra, 1968, p. 17 and p. 79; For a different view, however, see above Tripathi, 
ch. 11, Footnote 37. 

53 Mohapatra, 1968, p. 20f: Panda, 1969, p. U8ff. 

54 Mohapatra (1968, p. 11) expresses himself very strongly on that point. 

44 The details of the sacrifice as related by one of the priests, Narayana Dikshit, are similar 
to those met with in Hinduized cults. The sacrificial sword is kept in the house of the “Zamindar” 
and brought to the temple at the eve of Dasahari. A sacrificial (forked) post of mango wood (to 
hold the head of the buffalo) is erected at the north of the temple, within the compound. The 
'piijS panda' worships the sword, the sacrificial post and the buffalo with pasu mantra. A Bhoi 
(Harijan) kills the animal. The blood is offered to the four candi camuntjds in the four directions. 
Afterwards the Bhoi who has Sacrificed throws the pillar over the northern wall of the compound. 
All this happens at the dead of the night, and while the doors of the main temples are closed. 

Another feature of the Madgali cult, which suggests aboriginal influence, is the practice of 
walking th'ough the fire, which is practised there on Caltra Sankrdnll (see Bihar and Orissa 
Gazetteers, PURI, 1929, p. 284). 
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his homeland, where such cults were prevalent, would have been natural for Yayati 
and serve a political issue as well, namely to ensure the ties between his homeland 
and the newly conquered area (Kulke, chapter 8). 

RAMACANDRA’S probable impact on the navakalevara ritual 

The Madafa Pahji which relates the Yayati legend was compiled at the end of the 
sixteenth century, at the times of Ramacandra. 56 Ramacandra, the founder of the 
Khurda dynasty, renewed the Jagannatha cult, and reinstalled the figures in the year 
1590 which had been destroyed by the Muslim invasion in 1568.* 7 The king was 
highly praised for this deed by the Puri priests and given the title of the “new 
Indradyumna”, abhinava Indradyumna avatar a, (Kulke, chapter 17). 

Seen against this background, one might of course doubt the historicity of 
the Yayati tradition and its relation to the Navakalevara ritual altogether and 
suppose that the story of Yayati was introduced as a model to Ramacandra’s deed 
of reinstallation. It has therefore even been supposed, that the Navakalevara altogether 
was introduced only by Ramacandra. However, the ritual itself showed that this 
is impossible. Had it been introduced in the late sixteenth century, at a time when 
Jagannatha’s identification with Kf$na was already prevalent, the ritual would 
certainly acknowledge this Kf$ija character as well as the distinct character of 
Balabhadra as Sarpkar$apa and Subhadra as EkanarpsS instead of concentration on 
the Narasiipha character. 

The reinstallation of the figures through RSmacandra, had certainly an 
impact on their iconography and on the ritual of Navakalevara. It has already been 
noted that the wrappings around the figures and their paiotings are additional 
features found only in Puri. The angular form of the JagannStha sculpture in Konarak 
(see fig. 38) also suggests, that the wrappings which are to some extent responsible 
for the rounded forms, were not at that times customary.** 

RSmacandra’s reinstallation probably also marked another change in' the 
ritual as to the nature of the Brahma-padartha. The tribal prototypes of the ritual 
always have pieces of the five metals inserted beneath and gold within the posts. 

One is therefore led to suppose, that the Brahma-padartha of the Puri figures 
contains gold, or metal as well. But in all the prototypes of the Navakalevara ritual 
this piece of metal or gold is always newly installed, whereas in Puri it has to be the 
old Brahma-padartha which is transferred. This could be an addition from the time 
of RSmacandra. The legends in the Madaja Pahji and Cakoda Pothi narrate how a 
part of the old JagannStha figures, destroyed by KSISpahSr, namely the Brahma 
Paddrtha was saved by BiSar MahantI, and hidden in Kujang until it could be 


»• cf. Kulke, 1975, p. 121 and Daah 1974. 

« a. Ibid., p. 130. 

M Cf. however, Tripathl, ch. 11, Footnote 112 for a different view. 
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reinstalled in the new figures set up by R&macandra. 6 * R&macandra’s reinstallation 
of Jagann&tha figures followed a real, interruption of the cult or at least desacration 
which lasted some years. The old figures were no more present, at least not in a 
correct ritual condition. Accordingly, the Navakalevara ritual could probably not 
occur in its usual form, directly substituting the new figures to the old ones. To 
insert an element of the old figures together or in place of the metal, to “give life” 
to the figures, may therefore have been introduced at that moment as a means to 
secure the continuity of the cult which had been forcibly interrupted. 


‘• The legend Is discussed at length by Kulke, 1975, cnapter V, 5. 



Chapter XV 


THE DAILY POJA CEREMONY OF THE JAGANNATHA TEMPLE AND 

ITS SPECIAL FEATURES 1 

G. C. Tripathi 


I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

The Deities 

Lord Jagannatha is sometimes described* as having a seven-fold form (saptadha murti) 
due to the reason that on the ‘Ratnavedi’ (stone platform) in the sanctum there stand 
seven deities, all of whom are worshipped five times a day. Besides the three major 
wooden images of Jagannatha (Kr$na), Balabhadra and Subhadra , the deities present 
there are: Sudarsana in the form of a wooden log standing to the left of Jaganatha, 
the small metallic images of Laksmi and Visvadhatrl (Sarasvatl), the wives of 
Jagannatha, placed to his right and left respectively and a wooden replica of Jagannatha 

1 The following description of the PujS ceremony as taking place in the Jagannatha 
Temple of Puri is based on (a) a number of palmleaf manuscripts discovered and collected by the 
author in and around Puri, especially Gopdldrcanavidhi ascribed to Gajapati Puru$ottamadeva (1466- 
1497 A.C.), Nilddrindthas)a Pujtividhi (a prose version of the former) and Gopdldrcanapaddhati of 
Vflsudeva, all of which are standard works on Puja of Jagannatha and are followed by the Puj£- 
pand&s in the Puri Temple; (b) the published works Kramadipi Ad, Saraddtdaka and GautnmTya 
Tantram which are quoted profusely in the Puja manuscripts (especially the Kramadipikd ) and are 
held to be authoritative texts by the POjapaijdas; (c) many a valuable information supplied by 
K.C. Rijaguru. the royal preceptor of the Puri RUja and the 4 Pariccha’ (pankjaka, i.e. supervisor, 
of the Temple; (d) my own observation in Puri Temple, information gained in interviews with the 
priests in the Jagann&tha Temple as well in many Vai^ava temples in South India, to which I paid 
a visit in Nov.-Dee. 1973, 

The eremoqy of Pujfl comprises an extensive and intricate ritual. It is not possible within 
the scope of the present work to deal with it in detail, nor to explain each and every technical term 
fully. Those specially interested in this subject are referred to my monograph “77ie Ritual of daily 
Worship in fhe Jaganndfhq Tempi* of Puri ” which is going to be published shortly. 
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symbolising Nilamadhava, the form of the Lord in which according to the legend he 
was worshipped by the Sabaras in the jungle before the construction of a suitable 
temple for him by Indradyumna. 

NTIamadhava is not worshipped separately. Since he is identical with JagannStha, 
his worship is, so to say, included in the worship of JagannStha. Though there are 
separate Mantras, DhySnas and NySsas for the PQja of Sudariana, ViSvadhfttri and 
Lak$mT, yet their Puja is conducted by the PQJS Parufd (or Arcaka ) of JagannStha, 
in a very abridged manner, concurrently with the PQji of the main deity. Two more 
PUja Pandas are required to perform the PQjS of Balabhadra and SubhadrS Thus, in 
all, three POja Pandas sit at a time on the RatnavedI to the right of the images facing 
North (the deities face the East) and conduct their worship. In the winter months, 
however, beginning from PrSvarana-fatfhl (the sixth day of the bright half of 
MSrgalir$a) when the deities are clad with woolen mantles, there is hardly any 
space on the RatnavedI for the Arcakas to sit. During this period, therefore, they 
take place on the ground below the RatnavedI. 

A fourth POja Panda or Arcaka is required every day in the morning to perform 
the POji of the Sungod in his temple which is situated in the South-East corner of 
the inner compound of the temple complex and the Puji of the 'Door-Attendants’ 
(dvarapalas, this term also includes the deities like Gafig&, Yamuna, Navagrahas, 
Prajipati, etc., carved on the outer walls at the entrance of the temple) as well as to 
perform a fire-sacrifice ( homa ) in the temple kitchen, only after which the cooking of 
the prasada or the naivedya for the deities could start. 

The Worshippers 

A rigorous programme of personal purification is prescribed for the Arcakas of the 
temple right from the time they leave the bed. They are supposed to utter various 
prayers and chant hymns in the glory of the Lord when they get up in the early 
morning and to perform every item of the morning purification in a prescribed manner 
uttering mantras since all that is considered to be a part of the great ritual which 
they carry out in the temple. To illustrate this : An Arcaka is required to have a bath 
only in a lake, a river or the sea. At the spot where he takes a dip ioto the water, 
he draws a Yantra consisting of an eight petalled lotus, writes the eight letters of a 
Kj$pa-Mantra on its petals and glaum in the middle, invokes holy waters ( tirthas) 
from the orbit of the sun by showing AhkuSa MudrS and uttering the verse “gauge 
ca yamune caiva. ..” and after meditating upon the R$i and the metre ( chandas ) etc., 
of the MQIamantra (=basic mantra, i.e., the Mantra with which the worship of the 
deity is to be performed) he takes a dip into the water. He then holds his hands 
in the form of Kumbha-MudrS over his head, sprinkles water uttering the 
Mdlamantra thrice upon himself and standing still for a while, mutters the mantra 
for ten times and so on. When the bath is over, he puts on fresh garments, draws 
tilakas as well as the marks of conch and discus on his body with appropriate 
mantras, puts on a rosary of TulasI wood and lotus seeds, etc., performs thereafter 
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the Vedic as well as the Tantric Sandhyds, Vaisnava-Acamana (oblution), Prdndydma 
(controlling of breaths) and the muttering of the Gayatri-Mantra (RV III. 62.10) 
etc., 


Rites Preceding the Puja 

When the three Arcakas reach the temple at about 9 o’clock or so, the deities have 
already been given a ‘bath’ (in fact, the bath is performed not on the deities but on 
their reflections in bronze mirrors placed in front of them on the ground), the 
public has had a close dariana (the socalled sahand meta, i.e. ‘general gathering*, 
‘sahana Sans. sadharana) and they have been dressed in the appropriate veia (robe) of 
the day, smeared with sandal paste and decorated with flowers by the temple sevakas 
(servitors) known as paiupdlakas, the only sevakas who are allowed to touch the 
deities except the Arcakas. 


The Bhoga 

While the dressing of the deities is still in progress, the first bhoga (the later prasdda ) 
is brought into the sanctum and placed on the ground in front of the deities within 
the three rectangles drawn with coloured powders. The Bhoga is an indispensable item 
of Puja since it is one of the sixteen upacdras (i.e., “ naivedya ”) which constitute the 
central part of the ritual of Puja. The Puja, therefore, starts only when the entire 
Bhoga is brought and placed in the sanctum. A small portion of the Bhoga placed on 
the ground in earthen vessels is taken in a metallic plate and placed on the RatnavedI 
along with the arrticles of other UpacSras (e.g., water jar, flowers, lamps) and, in 
fact, it is the only Bhoga which is actually offered to the deities as Naivedya whereas 
the rest is considered to be symbolically sanctified. 

The Performance of Puja 

When the Arcakas take seat on the RatnavedI, the door of the sanctum is closed and 
nobody, not even a temple priest, is allowed to enter into the sanctum nor to watch 
the ceremony. 

The Puja takes place five times a day. The common expression for PiijS in the 
temple terminology is dhupa meaning originally ‘incense’. This transfer of meaning 
owes its origin to the daily observation of the common people that when the doors of 
the sanctum are opened after the PGjI is [almost] over, the sanctum is full of 
incense vapours which thus seems to be the most characteristic feature of the PGji 
to the common people. 

The Arcaka of Jagannatha, Sudarsana, LaksmT and ViSvadhatri is obviously the 
main one. Tfie two other Arcakas (of Balabhadra and SubhadrG) have to follow 
him and to coincide their activities with those of him so that at a given time the 
different rjtes of Puja qr$ performed for all the deities simultaneously. 
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The Nature of thb Deities and the Mantras for Their Worship 

We have already mentioned that Jagannatha is identical with Kf$na. He is 
worshipped in his “ gopijanavallabha " (the beloved of the cow-maids) aspect. He has 
two mantras: the ten-syllabic (gopTjanavallabhaya svSha) and the eighteen-syllabic 
(fclim krfnaya govinddya gopTjanavallabhaya svaha) ones. Balabhadra is worshipped 
as Vasudeva ("the son of Vasudeva”) with the twelve-syllabic Vasudeva-mantra (om 
namo bhagavate vSsudevaya). It may be noted here that the VSsudeva-mantra is, in 
fact, meant for the worship of Bhagavat-VSsudeva. Vasudeva is a word which signi¬ 
fies the highest personal god of the BhSgavatas. Already in very early times, however, 
the word was understood and interpreted as a patronym, i.e. in the sense "one who 
has Vasudeva for his father" and consequently a person named 'Vasudeva' was 
evolved in the Vai$nava mythology to play the role of the father of Kf?na identified 
with Vasudeva. But since Balabhadra is also considered as a son of Vasudeva (who 
was ‘extracted’ samkrffa —hence his name Saipkar?ana—from Devakl’s womb and 
placed in the womb of RohinI, the second wife of Nanda who was to become the 
foster-father of Kf$pa and Balabhadra), he could also be designated as Vasudeva’ 
and with this logic the original Bhagavat-Vasudeva Mantra has come to be attached to 
him in the Jagannatha theology. There is no evidence to show that Balabhadra- 
Samkarjana ever possessed any well defined system of Puja, or even an individual 
Mantra. The Pfija rites of Balabhadra, as performed in the Jagannatha temple, contain 
in themselves some elements of the worship of Siva also. These Saivite elements in 
the worship of Balabhadra, though owing their origin to the religious circumstances 
of Orissa, have their justification in some texts of the Paftcaratra Agama which 
identify Samkar?ana with Siva (for details see ch. 10). 

SubhadrS also has no special Puja ritual for herself. She is worshipped as 
the goddess Bbuvanesvari with her monosyllabic Mantra Hrim The goddess Vimala 
who plays an impoitant role in the Jagannatha temple is, incidentally, also worshipped 
as BhuvaneSvari, and with the same Mantra. Sudargana has a special Mantra for 
himself in which he is referred to as a "thousand spoked one" (sahasr&ra). The Pflja 
represents the violent aspect of the worship of Vi$nu and contains many elements of 
the worship of Narasiipha. Visvadhatrl, "the supporter of all", is the appellation of 
the goddess Dhara or Earth as a wife of Visnu. Some sections among the Vai$navas, 
however, take her to be SarasvatT, the goddess of learning, although her Mantra expli¬ 
citly mentions her as Vasudha or Dhariiri (i.e. the earth). It may be noted here that 
the concept of Visiju having two wives is not at all prevalent in North India. It is a 
typical South India or Paftcaratric concept. Lak$mi is the only consort of Vi$iju in 
the North Indian Vai$nava theology who is worshipped in the Jagannatha temple 
with her monosyllabic Mantra Jr/m. There are also two separate temples for ‘Saras- 
vati’ and Lak?n>I behind the main temple of Jagannatha in the NW part of the inner 
compound, or to the left of Jagannatha in other words, and the two metallic images 
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of the consorts of Vi$pu seem to be the representatives of these deities brought and 
placed with their Lord. 


The Nature of Puja 

The basic idea behind the Hinduistic Puja—which, in its substance, is the 
same for the worship of all the deities, also irrespective of the fact whether they 
are worshipped privately or in a temple—is subtle and yet simple. The worshipper, 
first of all, dissolves his mundane body in meditation in order to create a new, 
ritualistically pure, divine body which is endowed with the character and the-nature 
of the deity herself. Thus assuming the nature of the deity, the worshipper meditates 
upon the Mantra of the deity with which he can realise the deity in his heart. He first 
offers a mental worship ( manasi puja) to the deity conceiving his body as a Yantra 
for her and thereafter takes her 'glow' (tejas) out of his heart through his prana 
(=breatb) and places it in the image after having abstractly drawn a Yantra in it. The 
sum and substance of this ‘external* worship ( bahiryaga) of the saguna (qualified) 
aspect of the deity is to treat her as an honourable guest who has just arrived at the 
place of the host, the worshipper. Beginning with the offering of a seat, he proceedes 
to offer her water for washing the feet and the face, gives her refreshment, a bath, 
clothes, flowers, incense, food etc. and finally entertainments. The abstract glow of 
the deity is then taken back from the image into the heart where it originated. The 
whole ceremony of Puja may thus be divided into the following eight main rites: 

1. Ritual purification and the general ‘deification’ of the worshipper. 

2. Assuming the character of the particular aspect or the form of the deity 
by means of the placement of letters of her Mantra in various orders, by 
meditating upon her and by charging the body with her tejas. 

3. Worship of the deity in ones heart with mental offerings. 

4. Purification of the utensils and other articles of Puja, of the self as the 
abode ( pifha ) of the deity, of the Mantra and the image of the deity etc., 
as the preparation for external worship. 

5. The realisation of the deity in the heart by means of meditation and 
Mantra and shifting of the tejas to the image in the manner as one 
kindles a lamp with the help of other. 

6. Treating the deity present in the image as a respectable guest and 
honouring her, as well as her associates, by means of 16 upac&ras, 
rajopacaras etc., and begging excuse for shortcomings. 

7. Taking back the deity into the heart and ‘discharging’ the body of the 
holy power of the Mantras etc. . 

8. Accepting the flowers, sandal paste etc., used by the deity and partaking 
of the remnants of her food ( prasada , i.e. “favour”). 


In the following I shall discuss the details of these rites more extensively. 
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II. DETAILS OF THE POJA CEREMONY 
The Ritual Purification 


(a) The Preliminaries 

The articles and the utensils used in POja are first arranged and put at their 
proper places. The process of purification starts with the purification of the seat of 
the worshipper ( ptfhasuddhi ) and the part of the earth where he is sitting. He first 
bows to the Supporting Force ( adharasakti ) of the universe and requests the Earth 
to grant him place to sit on, to support him and to purifiy his seat. 

He then pays reverence to the five generations of his Preceptors to his left, 
Gape£a to his right, DurgS in his front, K$etrapala in his rear and seeks their help 
and protection. 

He then drives away the ‘evil spirits’ and demonic beings which might be 
present in the sanctum and creates, thereafter, a protective cage around himself with 
fire and water so that he remains undisturbed while performing the PQja, 

(b) Bhutasuddhi (the purification of the elements of the body) 

The worshipper first meditates upon his heart in the form of an eight-petalled 
lotus which has Bliss for its roots ( anandakandasambhavam) and Knowledge for its 
stalk (jhanandlam) etc. He takes the [qualified] individual soul (jiv&tman) resting on 
the pericarp of this lotus and shining like the flame of a lamp, through the Su$ump3 
channel to the thousand petalled lotus in the head and unites it with the Highest 
Soul ( paramatman) or God present there uttering the Mantra “ hamsah" (=aham sah / 
so'ham). 

While the Jlvatman thus rests with Paramatman, he dissolves the different 
elements of his body into their Causes and these auses Cinto their primordial Causes 
and so on in the following manner. He merges first the Earth into Water, the Water 
into the Fire, the Fire into the Wind, the Wind into the Space and the Space into the 
tSmasika form of Ahaipkara. The organs of sense as well of action together with 
their objects (vifaya) are merged into the rajasika form of Ahaipkara and the 
antafrkarana or manas , buddhi, ahamkara and citta together with their presiding deities 
( Candra , Bfhaspati, Rudra and Vasudeva) into the sattvika form of Ahaipkara. The 
Ahaipkara in its entirety is then merged into Mahat and Mahat into Prakfti—all 
following the Saipkhya system of creation in reverse manner. Fioally the worshipper 
even merges Prakfti into Paramatman who has His seat in the thousand petalled lotus 
of the head. 

The body and the soul of the warshipper now rest with Paramatman in their 
substance. What remains is the Papapuru$a—the accumulated sins conceived as a 
tiny, black human figure—which originally had its seat in the lower left part of the 
belly of the worshipper. With the bijamantra of Wind (yam) the worshipper dries him 
up and with that of Fire (ram) he burns him down to ashes. He then exhales his 
ashes through his nostril?. 
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The worshipper now meditates upon the bljamantra of Water ( vam ) resting in 
the middle of the crescent situated in the head and with the help of this Mantra 
as well as pranava (om) he lets a shower of ambrosia consisting of the sounds of 
speech or Matrkas (=mothers, so called because they are believed to generate the 
whole universe in the Sakta philosophy) fall down on the elements of his body which 
exist in the germinal state ( bijabhavena ). With this rain all the elements are purified. 
He now meditates upon the Bljamantra of Earth (lam) and creates a Golden Egg 
(hiranmaydntfm). With the help of pranava used as a ‘sword’, so to say, he splits this 
Egg horizontally into two pieces. The upper portion of this Egg is conceived as the 
sky and the lower-half the earth. On this ‘earth’ he now brings down all the elements 
of his body which have been resting with Paramatman and re-creates his body in 
the order in which the creation of the universe proceeds (according to the theory of 
Samkhya), viz., Parmatman-*Mulaprakrti-^Mahat-*Ahamkara->Space and so forth. 
When the 24 elements ( tattvas ) have been restored to their proper places, he also 
brings down his JTvatman with the help of Kun<jalini and places it in the lotus of 
his heart and thereafter the KundalinT in—its proper place ( =muladhara cakra ). 

He now meditates upon his Jlvatman as Vi§nu Himself with his face like a full 
bloomed lotus, having a golden (not dark!) bodily hue, wearing bright yellow garments 
and crown and holding a conch and a discus etc. . He tries to realise a complete 
identity with this form of Visnu in the lt so' ham asmi ” manner (‘He I am*). 2 

The next rite performed by the worshipper is that of prdnapratisfhd which aims 
at endowing this divine body of the worshipper with the vital breaths (pranas), the 
sense organs (jnanendriyas) and blood, flesh, strength etc. . The Pranapratis(hd is 
performed with the help of a Mantra, the different letters of which are associated 
with the different substances in the body. Before uttering the Mantra, the worshipper 
mediates upon the Praijasakti (the Vital Energy) who is conceived as a goddess of 
red complexion, three eyes and large breasts. She is sitting on a red lotus in the 
midst of an ocean of blood (or red waters; the reading is raktdmbhodhistha . .) 
holding a noose, a bow, a sugarcane, a goad, an arrow and a blood dripping skull. 8 

2 Cf. Gopdldrcanapaddhati of VSsudeva, Folio 25a: 
phulldravindavadanam pTtanirmalvdsasamf 
pankajdsanamadhyastham iuddhajdmbunadaprahham //1 
keyurakafakopetam hdrakuntfalamanditaml 
iafikhacakradharam smeram muk’Jfojjvalafobhitam! (2 
so'ham asmUi bh&vena cintayet purufOttamaml3&b 

The Nfl&calei&rcanacandrikd of SadaSiva (second half of 18th c.) has the following reading 
for 3ab: 

saHcintya jivam dtmanom tam hfdistham vicintayetj 
so'ham asmlty abhedena cintayitvdtmapujanamU 

—Folio 22b-23a 

3 raktdmbhodhisthapotollasad arunasaroj&dhlrudhd kartbjaib 

pdf am kodandam ikfiidbhavam atha gunamapy ahkufam pahcabdndnj 
vibhr&o&srkkapalam trinayanaviIasatpInavak$oruh&4hya 
devi bdldrkavarpd bhavatu sukhakari prdnafaktih part nabli 

—found in all MSS (e^g. Gopdldrcanapaddhatl , Folio 26 ab) 
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Taking Kuia grass and some flowers in bis band and showing the LelihS 
MudrS be touches his head with the right hand and utters the Mantra for pranapra- 
fitfha which is followed by the prayer; “let my pr&nas (residing in the old body 
be now here (in this new body); all my Indriyas should now be here; let my Vfic, 
Manas, Srotra etc. come and live here comfortably (sukham) and for long (draw). 4, 

(c) Pranayama 

The worshipper then performs praQay&ma (regulation of breaths) for the further 
purification of his body meditating upon Vi$nu in his heart, Siva in his forehead and 
Brahman in his navel region while doing put aka (filling of breath), kumbhaka (hold¬ 
ing af breath) and recaka (emitting of breath) respectively. It is believed that the 
holding of breath (=Wind) in the body gives rise to Fire which in turn generates 
Water and thus the body is purified with these three elements. 

(d) Matfka-Nydsa 

The fifty letters of the (Sanskrit-) alphabet endowed with anusvdra or bindu 
(karri, kham etc.) are known as MitfkSs or Mothers in Tantrism since they as the 
Sound (nada) or the Speech (Vac) are believed to be the primeval source of the 
world. The placement of the MatfkSs on the different parts of the body form one of 
the most important rites of the Tantric form of PujS. 

The placement of the Mitfkas is twofold. Once they are placed internally on 
the six cakras of the body which are situated inside the human body along the 
Sufumna (spinal cord) and once externally on the different parts of the body. The 
Cakras insid: the body are conceived as lotuses with different number of petals (the 
Mulddhara, for example, consists of four, the Svddhiffhana the six, the Manipur a 
ten petals). The letters of the Matrki placed on these Cakras correspond to the 
number of the petals in these lotuses. The total number of the petals is, therefore, 
the same as that of the letters of the MatrkSs (fifty). The placement of the letters ot 
the MatfikS externally starts with a dhyana (meditational verse) of BharStl, the 
goddess of Speech, and the NySsa is carried out on the different points of the body 
either with the fingers in various combinations or by touching these points with a 
flower held between the fingers. 

(e) Devata-Nyasa 

The devotee now places the various aspects or forms of his Deity together 
with the Saktis of these aspects oo the different parts of his body in order to achieve 

4 om dm hrtm kraum yam ram laiji yam iam jam sam ham hamsab so'ham mama prdad (ha 
prdQ&hjevam (om dm Sw.) mama jWa iha sthitahjmama sarvrndriydni/mama vdtimanaiicak^uirotra- 
ghrdrtaprdrtd ihdgatya sukham dram tif {bantu svdhdfl 

- NUddrindthasya Pujdvidhih (Kantilo version) Folio 24-25a 

The Gopdtdrcattapaddhati ; of Vosudeva adds the letters lam & kfam also after ham and before 
fiarjxsah (Folio 26b), 
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a closer affinity with the Deity. Whereas the process of ritual purification upto 
Matfki-NySsa is common to all forms of worship, it is obvious that the Devati- 
NySsas vary according to the deity worshipped. The worshipper of Jagannitha carries 
out the so-called KeSavadi-Nyasa on his body whereas the worshippers of Bala* 
bbadra and SubhadrS carry out the Srlkanthddi-Nyasa and the Kala-Ny&sa res-' 
pectively. Each Nyasa contains fifty aspect of the deity which, associated with the 
letters of Matjka, are placed at those very points in the body where the Matfkas have 
been placed. The KeSavadi-Nyasa used in the worship of Jagannitha derives its 
name from the fact that it starts with the placement of the Kesava aspect of Vi$pu 
together with his Sakti Kirti on the head of the worshipper conjoined with the Matfka 
letter am. Ndrayana with his Sakti is then placed on the face to the accompaniment 
of the letter am etc. and so on. It may be noted here that whereas the Kesavddi —and 
the Srikartfhadi-Nyasas invariably mention one male and one female ( sakti ) aspect of 
the deity, the Kala-Nydsa (used in the worship of the goddesses) does not mention 
any male partner of the different aspects of the goddess. In other words, whereas the 
Saktis exist independently and can do without their Saktimats, the Saktimats cannot 
do so. 

The Nyasas as Kesavadi etc. are general ones and are used in the worship of all 
the forms of Vi$nu etc.. They are, however, preceded by the dhyanas of that specific 
form or aspect of the deity which the worshipper has in view to worship. 

(f) Tattva-Nyasa 

The body of the devotee thus endowed with the different aspects of the deity is 
still considered to be an abstract and ‘unqualified’ ( nirguna) one. In order to impart it 
a qualified chiracter the twenty-four taitvas of the Saipkhya philosophy which go into 
the making of the mundane world, viz., the five basic elements (space etc.), the 
organs of sense, the organs of action, the objects of the organs of sense (sabda etc.) 
the mind ( manas), ego ( ahamkara ), intellect ( buddhi), prana (in place of Prakfti!) and 
jira ( = Puru$a) combined with the four PSficaratric emanations of the ‘Highest 
Puru$a’ (Vasudeva, Sarpkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha) as well as a few others 
(Nfsiipha!) are placed on the different parts of the body. The rite is known as 
Tattva-Nyasa. 


Assuming the Specific Character of the Deity by Means of Meditation 
on Her Mantra and Her Form. 


(a) Bhavana-catuftaya 

Having thus received the character of Vi$nu etc., in general, the worshipper 
proceeds to meditate upon the deity as he is going to worship her, i.e. upon his 
Iffadevatd who, in this case, is Kf$na as the beloved of the cow-maids. 
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Since the deity is to emerge in the heart of the worshipper, be considers his 
body as a ptyha (seat) or a Yantra for the deity and contemplates upon the different 
limbs of his body as the different parts of this Yantra. In the centre of this Yantra, 
identical with the heart of the worshipper, he meditates upon pranava (otp), the 
source of all Mantras, as a point of light. Out of pranava emanates a glow ( tejas) 
identical with the MQlamantra of the deity concerned. Through his prana the wor¬ 
shipper takes out this glow on his finger tips, places it on the different parts of his 
hands and with the help of Vyapini Mudra symbolically expressing the application of 
something on the body from outside, he distributes this Mantra-tejas on his body 
three times. 


(b) Mantra-Nyasa and Vibhiitipanjara-Nydsa 


Having thus realised the basic Mantra the worshipper visualises the sense of the 
Mantra in his heart and meditates upon his I${adevata (Kr$na, Sarpkar$ana-§iva, 
BhuvanesvarT etc.) with the help of Dhyana Mantras. He then charges the whole of 
his body with the energy of the Mantra by placing the syllables of the Mantra 
conjoined with pranava and ntdtfka on the different parts of his body. 

This process of placing the letters of the Mantra is then repeated with some 
additions on the worshipable image of the deity. The image of the deity is considered 
simply to be a skeleton which is to be purified with the help of the Mantra and 
turned into a worthy seat for the deity before she could be invoked into it. 

The image is subsequently made to assume the character of Vi$tju by the wor¬ 
shipper who brings its different parts into association with the twelve MQrtis 
(=aspects, manifestations) of Vi?nu (e.g. Kesava, Narayana, Madhava, Govinda, 
Madhusudana, Trivikrama). The names of these Murtis are preceded by the names 
of the twelve Adityas who are associated with them. 6 

This marks the end of the ritual sanctification of the devotee as well as the 
image. The sanctification is necessary because both, the body of the devotee as 
well as the worshipable image, serve as the abode of the deity. The deity emerges 
in the heart of the devotee, is first worshipped there and later, in addition to her 
presence in the heart of the devotee, is transferred to the image as well. 

To invoke the deity the worshipper first meditates upon her. For Jagann&tha- 


* The twelve Murtis of Vijiju are as follows. The names of the Adityas with which these 
Murtis are connected, are given in brackets: 


1. Kesava (Dhatr) 

2. NSrayapa (Aryaman) 

3. Madhava (Mitra) 

4. Govinda (Varuqa) 

5. Vijpu (Amia) 

6. Madhusudana (Bhaga) 


7. Trivikrama (Vivasvat) 

8. Vamana (Indra) 

9. Srldhara (Pusan) 

10. Hrsikesa (Parjanya) 

11. Padmanabha (Tva$tr) 

12. Damodara (Vijpu) 


The names of these twelve Murtis of Viypu are also used as the designations of the twelve 
months of the year (beginning with M0rgat1r;a or November, approximately) by the Vaijpavaa, 
especially those of the Gaudlya Sect. 
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Kfwa there are four different dhyanas depending upon the time of worship. In the 
morning he is meditated upon as a child playing in the courtyard of Nanda with a 
lump of butter in his hand; in the afternoon as sitting on a lotus with white petals 
under the Kalpavfk$a in his divine Vfndivana and surrounded with cowherds and 
cowmaids etc.; in the evening as sitting on a dear skin placed on a pifha in a 
garden of Dvflrakft city and teaching the mysteries of philosophy to Nflrada and 
others and, finally, in the night as dancing and sporting with the cowmaids in the 
gardens on the bank of the Yamuna. 

Thb Mental Worship of the Deity 

After thus producing the image of Kr$pa-Jagannatha j n hi$ heart the worshipper 
offers him 'internal’ or mental worship. He then conducts a ‘fire sacrifice’ (homa) 
in his heart. The Cakra in the mitladhara is considered as a Vedi and the deity as the 
fire burning in it. With the help of the laddies etc. in form of manas and sufumna he 
pours down in this ‘fire’ and burns his pride, untruth, wickedness, passions and desires, 
anger, delusion and jealousy etc. 

Preparation for the External Worship of the Deity 

(a) Arghya-Samskdra 

The devotee now proceeds to worship the deity externally ( bahiryaga ) which 
starts with the preparation of the holy arghya water which is used in a number of 
rites in the Pflja. The process is briefly as follows: The worshipper draws a certain 
masala on the ground, invokes the orbit of Fire (vahnimandala) in it, places a conch 
on the Mapd&la* invokes the orbit of the Sun in the conch and pours ordinary water 
into it uttering the letters of Matrka in reverse order and drops some fragrance (i.e. 
sandal paste) and flowers in it. He invokes first the orbit of the Moon with its sixteen 
phases ( kala ) and all the holy tirthas as well as rivers into the water showing the 
AhkuSa Mudra. He then purifies and sanctifies the water with the help of several 
Mudras and turns it into Amfta for the deity. When the Arghya is ready the 
worshipper sprinkles a few drops of it on all the articles being used in PQja and upon 
himself. 

(b) Upacdra-Samsk&ra 

He then ritually purifies the articles of Upacara (flowers, lamps etc.) placed to 
his right on a piece of white cloth by means of seven different acts accompanied with 
appropriate Mudras and turns the Upacaras into Amj’ta for the deity. 

(c) Pilhabhavana 

We have already mentioned that since the deity rests within the heart of the 
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worshipper the rest of his body is considered as a pTfha (seat) or a Yantra for the 
deity. He imagines his shoulders and the thighs as the four corners of this Pltha and 
his mouth, the two flanks and the waist as the four cardinal points in the Pltha and 
his heart as an eight-petalled lotus in the centre of which (i.e., in the ‘cave’ of the 
heart, hrdayaguhO) the deity is present. He pays reverence to the nine Saktis of 
Vi$pu on the eight petals as well as on the pericarp of this lotus and then bows to 
Vi$nu, the Bhagavat, the Vasudeva, one who is identical with all beings in the world 
etc. (om namo bhogavate vlfnave sarvabhut&tmane vasudevSya sarvatmasamyoga- 
padmapifhatmane narnah ). Thereupon, since he is identical with the deity herself, the 
devotee worships the ‘flute’ (of Kr?na) between his lips, garland of wild flowers on 
his heart and Srivatsa on his chest etc. 

(d) Atmapithapuja 

Considering his body to be an image of the deity with in which she resides, the 
devotee now applies twelve tilakas on those spots of his body on which he has placed 
the twelve aspects of Vi$pu on the worshipable image in course of MurtipaHjaranyasa 
(p. 294, above) and uses thereby the same Mantras. He then offers to himself five 
handfuls of flowers as he would do it to the image of the deity. He again worships 
the deity with mental UpacSras, performs PranaySma and mutters the Vi$pug2yatr! e 
ten times. The process is known as atmaSuddhi or the purification of self. Similarly 
he purifies the basic Mantra (“ mantraiuddhi ”) and the image of the deity 
(“ devataiuddhi ”) with the help of some Mudras and Mantras. 

(e) Devatopifhapujo 

He now seeks permission from the deity by taking some flowers in his hand to 
perform her external worship. Since the deity is to be invoked into the image shortly, 
he first draws the Yantra of the deity in the heart of the image either with the help 
of sandal paste or abstractly with a flower in his hand. The Yantra of Jagann&tha 
consists of (from the centre to the outside) a point ( bindu ), a sexagon, a circle, an 
eight-petalled lotus, a square and four ‘gateways’. All the divinities connected with 
the Yantra beginning with the gurus and Sdharaiakti (outside the Yantra) upto 
Vasudeva (in the centre of the Yantra) are worshipped with simple Namaskara- 
Mantras (e.g. srigurubhyo namah) and the letters of the Mantras "£rlkp$n&ya namah ” 
as well as "klim irikpipaya svaha ” are placed on the six corners of the sexagon and 
the eight petals respectively. 


' The VigQUgayatrt is as follows: 
nArAyanAya vidmahe/vAsude vAya dhimahlll 
tan no visnuh praeodayatU 

—cf. MabSnSrflyaoa-Upanijad III.16 
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The worshipper now visualises the basic Mantra and its meaning in his heart 
and meditates upon the deity sitting on a lotus flower of eight petals under the 
Kalpavfk$a. When the image of the deity becomes steady in his heart, he takes the 
tejas (glow) of the deity through Su$ump2 channel to his forehead. Taking a hand- 
full of flowers in his hand and holding it upright he lets the tejas of the deity descend 
on these flowers with the help of the pr&pas through his right nostril. He then gently 
places these flowers on the head of the image. The deity descend into the image 
through the brahmarandhra of the image and takes seat in its heart on the Yantra 
recently drawn by the worshipper. 

It may be noted here that the process of invocation of the tejas of the deity 
into the image does not mean a complete transfer of the deity from the heart of the 
worshipper to the image. The simile which is often used to illustrate this process 
is that of a lamp being kindled with the flame of another lamp {dipad dipantaram 
yathS). Thus the tejas of the deity is present at both the places during the performance 
of Pttja. It is in the heart of the devotee, but at the same time in the image as 
well. 

After calling the tejas of the deity into the image, the worshipper shows the 
deity eight different Mudras mostly to the accompaniment of the appropriate Mantras 
which signify her 1. invocation ( avahana ), 2. placement (sthdpana), 3. making her 
approachable ( sannidhdna) 4. making her stay there till the end of PQja ( sanniro- 
dhana), 5. making her agreeable (sammukhikarana), 6. veiling her (from others ? 
avagunfhana), 7. turning her into an imperishable substance for the devotee 
{amrtikarana) and 8. making her the highest or the most perfect (paramikaratta). 
With all this the deity is believed to be firmly established in the image in a favourable 
mood. 

With the help of Prdnapratiffha-Mantra repeated four times the devotee endows 
the abstract tejas of Kf$pa with prariajiva, the sense organs and the organs of action 
etc. with the result that the deity assumes a qualified state {saguria rupa) with which 
she can accept the worship of the devotee. 

Thb Actual Worship of the Deity by Means of Sixteen Upacaras 
(a) Upacaradana 

Now follows the most important rite of the Pfiji ceremony, namely the offering 
of the 16 UpacSras to the deity. The deity is considered to be and treated as an 
honoured guest by the devotee who is her host. The articles and the services that he 
offers to her are known as UpacSras and they are presented to the deity in the 
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following order : 1. asana (seat), 2. svdgata (words of welcome), 3. pddya (water 
for washing the feet), 4. arghya (water for washing the face etc.), 3. acamaniya 
(ablutionary water), 6. madhuparka (a kind of sweet refreshment), 7. acamaniya 
(cf.5), 8. snana (bath), 9. vasira (clothes), 10. abharana (ornaments), 11. gandha 
(perfume, i.e. sandal paste), 12. pufpa (flowers), 13. dhupa (incense), 14. dipa (lamp, 
light), 15. naivedya (food) and finally 16. vandana (obeisance and pleasing words). 

The offering of all Upacaras have their particular Mantras, Mudris and verses 
which usually lay stress on the abstract character of the deity and say that though 
the devotee is perfectly conscious of the futility of offering the said article to the 
deity, he is still doing it for the sake of his own satisfaction and observing a worldly 
convention ( lokapravfttimdtrena ). 7 

The Upacara asana is performed with the help of five flowers offered to the 
deity and by showing her the Mudri of lotus, the seat of the deity. Svdgata is also 
performed with flowers, ten in number and by showing a Mudra with both the hands 
which expresses the gesture of welcome to the guest. Pddya is kept in a metallic 
bowl out of which some drops are sprinkled at the feet of the image. Arghya is 
sprinkled on the head as well as face. We have already dealt with the elaborate 
process of the preparation of Arghya water. Acamaniya too is offered in a metallic 
bowl and after offering it the worshipper presents a towel to the deity to dry her 
mouth with. Madhuparka is a mixture of honey, curd and milk etc. and it was 
invariably offered to the guests in ancient times when they came to the house of 
their hosts after a tiresome journey. It is offered to the deity in a small bowl with 
appropriate Mantras. After taking madhuparka the deity again requires acamaniya 
to clean her mouth and to sip a few drops from it. The devotee now invites the 
deity to the sn&namanujapa for taking bath. She is given bath in a mirror fixed in a 
bowl in which the image of the deity is reflected. He then offers her two garments 
(upper and lower) of yellow colour; the lower one is placed on the waist of the image 
and the upper one is put on its shoulders. A yajhopavlta (sacred cord) also forms 
part of the offering of vasira. Abharana are mostly one or two golden ornaments 
which are usually stuck on the garment of the deity. Sandal paste is then applied on 
the forehead, chest, arms etc. of the deity which constitutes the Upacara gandha and 
finally a handful of flowers mixed with tulasl leaves are offered to the deity and are 
placed on her head, heart and at the feet etc. 

(b) Avaranapuja 

The rite of offering the Upacaras is interrupted at this point for the worship 

7 The following verse uttered while offering a piece of cloth to the Deity may be taken as 
representative illustration to this effect. It says that the devotee is offering the piece of cloth, in 
fact, to the one who is devoid of all coverings, being the Absolute Consciousness Itself and besides 
[if at all one were to speak of a coveting for Him] His mysterious tejas (faculties etc.) is [already] 
covered with the colourful garment woven by [His Sakti] Maya around Him: 
mdyacitrapatacchannantjaguhyorutejasel 
nirivaranavijHdna vastram te kalpaydmy aftamjl 
See also Note 11. 
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of the retinue or the associates of the deity who surround her in form of circles, seven 
in number. These circles are known as avaranas and each one of them contains a 
certain number of divinities connected with Kr$na. 

The first Avaraija consists of the four close friends or playmates of K(?na (Dima, 
SudSma, Vasudama and Kifikigl). In the second the Deity is surrounded with the 
Hfdaya, Siras, Sikha, Kavaca as well as the Astra portions of her Basic Mantra. 8 
The third consists of the eight wives of Kj$na (RukminT, Satyabhama, Jambavatl, 
Nagnajita, Sunanda, Mitravinda, Sulaksana and SuSIla); the fourth of the real and the 
foster parents of Kftija (Vasudeva-Devaki and Nanda-YaSoda), his brother Bala- 
bhadra, sister Subhadra as well as cowherds and cowmaids; the fifth of the five 
Kalpavfk^as in the Goloka (celestial Vrndavana); the sixth of the eight exclusive 
Bhaktas and attendants of Krsna such as Narada, Akrura and Daruka and the 
seventh or the outermost circle, of all the Dikpalas together with their weapons, 
vahanas and the family members. There are separate Namaskara-Mantras for all the 
Dikp&las which include a few details about their appearance and main attributes 
etc. (e.g. om indraya suradhipataye gajdrudhaya kanakavarnaya vojrahastdya sapari- 
vdrdya namah). 

The end of the Avarana-Puja is marked by the ringing of a small bell which 
the worshipper holds in his left hand and which he purifies (“ ghantasamskara ”) 
before he uses it. 

(c) Continuation of the Upacaradana 

The offering of the Upacaras is now continued with the Upacara dhupa or incense 
which often consists of specially prepared mixture of many fragrant ingredients. The 
utensil in which the incense is burning is held in front of the face (to be more 
precise: under the nose) of the deity with an appropriate Mantra. 

The lamp (i.e. the Upacara dipa ) offered to the deity normally contains seven 
cotton wicks soaked in melted butter. It is moved slowly in a circle for the prescribed 

8 Before a Mantra is uttered (jap) its different parts (or, various forms of its Bijamantra, if the 
Mantra is too short) are placed on the ‘heart’, 'head', ‘summit’ or hair-tuft (sikha), ‘armour’ (i.e. 
chest and upper arms), ‘the pair or the triad (depending upon the deity) of the eyes' and the 
'weapon’ (ie. the hands) of the worshipper with the following formulae respectively: hrday&ya namah, 
iirase svdhd. iikhayai vafaf , kavacdya hum, netradvayiya: or netratraySya voufa / & astrdya phof. The 
process is known as $a4oAga-Nydsa. Sometimes the organ ‘netra’ is dropped and sometimes ‘netra’ 
and‘astra’both. The Nyasa in such cases is only 'pancihga' or 'caturanga' respectively. Th t parts 
of the Mantra which are placed on the aiigas ‘heart’ (hfdaya) etc. are also designated as ‘bfdayas’ 
‘liras’ etc. The eigbteen-syllabic Mantra is a paficSrtga Mantra which means that the part ‘netra’ 
is omitted in this. Other five parts of the Mantra are as follows: kltm krfnaya (hrday a), govinddya 
(Siras), gopijana (Sikha), vallabhdya (kavaca) and svShd (astra). Of these the hrdaya, iikhd. Hr as 
and kavaca portions are placed in the four intermediate directions (SE, SW, NW and NE respec¬ 
tively) whereas the astra portion combined with the formulae ‘ acakrdya ’ 'vicakraya''sucakraya’ 
and ‘ trailokyarakfanacakriya (e.g. Ucakr&ya svahti) is placed in the four main directions (beginning 
with the East and moving clockwise) in the second Avaraija. 
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number of times in front of the different parts of the image and seven times of th£ 
image as a whole. The offering is accompanied with its Mantra and Mudrl. 

Now comes the most important of all UpacSras, the Naivedya. The Naivedya 
or Bhoga offered to Jagannitha consists of a huge amount of rice, pulses, currys and 
other savouiy dishes cooked in the temple kitchen. The only exception is the early 
morning Bhoga which consists of only uncooked things like puffed rice, fruits, curd 
and butter etc. 

The Naivedya has to undergo a long process of ritual purification before it 
could be offered to the deity. The worshipper ‘looks’ at it with a particular Mudri, 
sprinkles and ‘guards’ it with the Astra-Mantra ( =svdha ), ‘dries’ it up with the 
BTjamantra of Wind (yam), places his right hand over it uttering the Bijamantra of 
Fire (ram) in order to ‘burn’ it out, ‘re-creates’ the same Bhoga—which is now devoid 
of its impurities—with the help of the BTjamantra of Water/Ampta (vam) and turns 
this Bhoga into Ampta (nectar or ambrosia)—the only food that the gods take- with 
the help of the Dhenu-Mudr&. After offering padya and acamantya anew to the deity 
to wash her feet and cleanse her mouth, the worshipper sets off to offer this Ampta 
to “Kp$na, the Bhagavat, the one who consists of all what is there in the universe.” 
By uttering the basic Mantra and the Mantra of the Upacira Naivedya the wor¬ 
shipper presents the Naivedya to the deity with the words “srikrfnaya sangopangaya 
sar vat mane bhagavate idam naivedyam svSha”. Thereupon he brings down the tejas of 
the mouth of the deity to the Naivedya, touches the Naivedya with his hand and 
utters the basic Mantra for eight times. Taking a handful of flowers he requests 
Kp$na to relish this havis (. . . jusanedam havir hare). Then he offers the deity a few 
drops of water with the words “amrtopastarariam asi" (=“you are a layer of Ampta”, 
a sentence uttered while sipping a little water before taking the food) and by joining 
the fingers of his right hand in different combinations he offers the first five morsels 
for the sake of strengthening the five pranas uttering thereby five Mantras. He then 
shows the Naivedya Mudra and requests the deity to proceed with the food. 

While the deity is believed to take the food, the worshipper performs th ejapa 
of the basic Mantra for fiftyfour times and offers this japa to the deity. At the end 
of the Naivedya he offers the deity water to drink (aposana) followed by a few drops 
of another water which are offered with the words “amrtapidhanam asi” (you are a 
covering of Ampta”). Other formalities like the offering of the water for cleaning the 
mouth, towel^ and, finally, a betal-Ieaf (tdmbula) are carried out in the prescribed 
manner. 

After Naivedya is over, the doors of the sanctum are opened and the dratrika 
(lights) is offered to the deity to the loud accompaniment of the music which is played 
in the dancing hall of the temple. For Aratrika camphor is burnt in a special 
metallic plate generating seven flames. A heap of flowers are offered to the deity 
(“ puspahjali ”) and the worshipper bows to the deity (vandanam, the last Upacara!) 
which marks the end of Puja. 
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(d) R&jdpacarani 

The POj§ of Jagannatha, however, contains an additional element, namely 
the offering of the 'royal’ UpacSras, i.e. articles which signify the royal authority. 
JagannStha is considered not only the “Lord of the Universe” in the religious sense, 
but as have been shown above (chapter 8) also the paramount ruler of Orissa in the 
political sense since at least the time of Anahgabhlma Deva III (1211-1239 A.C.). The 
royal insignia offered to Jagannatha include a chatra (umbrella), camara (chowrie), 
vyajana (fan), darpana (mirror), pBduka (sandals), gUa (songs, music) and nftya 
(dance), all of which arc offered with corresponding Mudras and the recitation of the 
prescribed verses. 

The worshipper then utters the hinapurana Mantra which aims at making 
up for any deficiency in the ceremony of Pflja. 

(e) Brahmarpana 

Finally he utters the brahmarpana Mantra with which he dedicates the 
ceremony of puja, the merit accruing from it, as well as all his other deeds and mis- 
seeds to Hari. 

Taking Back the ’Tejas’ of the Deity Into the Heart Etc. 

The tejas of the deity which the devotee has been worshipping in the image 
is now taken back to the heart of the devotee. For this he meditates upon the deity 
consisting of consciousness, takes nirmdlya flowers (i.e. those which have already been 
offered to the deity) in his hands, lets the tejas of the deity descend on them through 
the right nostril of the image and placing those flowers under his left nostril, imagines 
the deity to have gone back to his heart. The rite is known as udvasana. 

After uttering the basic Mantra realising its meaning as well as reciting 
some hymns in the praise of the deity, he shows the samapani (‘‘concluding’) Mudra 
with which the Puja ultimately comes to an end. 

The Rites After the Puja; Taking of the Prasada of the Deity Etc. 

The Naivedya of Lord Jagannatha, after it has been offered to Him, is sent to 
the temple of Vimala where it is once more offered to this Sakta goddess. Only after 
it has been relished by the goddess it assumes the designation Mahaprasada in the 
terminology of the Jagannatha temple. The Puja of Vimala is a very short one and 
the Mahaprasada comes back to the Jagannatha temple before the final part of the 
Puja is over. 

The worshipper then places the flowers (nirmdlya) etc. used by the deity on 
his body and takes some portion of the MahaprasSda, the remnant of the deity 
considered as her ’great favour*. Most of the MahaprasSda is then distributed $mpng 
the people present in the temple and the Sevakag of JagannStha. 
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III. THE WORSHIP OF THE DEITY AS CONDUCTED BY THE 

PILGRIMS 

Till now we have been dealing with the procedure of Puja as it is conducted 
by an Arcaka of the temple, a Brahmin priest. It is obvious that from his point of 
view the images of the deities are nothing but the ‘pi(has’ or the seats of the deities 
in which they come and reside for a short while in order to accept the veneration 
of the worshipper. A pilgrim, however, approaches the image with a different awe 
and reverence. For him the images are ‘ vibhutis', the objects and forms in which God 
especially manifests Himself though He is present everywhere. They are for him the 
arcaavataras, the incarnations which Visnu and others have assumed to receive 
worship from the mortal beings. A darfana of these arcavataras provides him not 
only an opportunity to appreciate and understand the Divine but also to communi- 
cate and establish contact with It through Its worldly representation. 

The simplest and the most common way of showing reverence to the deity is 
obviously bowing before her image and to speak prayers. But if the visitor to the 
temple wants to worship the deity, he uses principally the same mode of Puja as the 
priest with the only difference that in case of a visitor it is highly simplified. The 
Puja of a visitor consists of, at the most, five Upacaras namely gandha, puspa, dhupa, 
dipa and naivedya which are the most important ones of the sixteen. In most cases, 
however, the visitors are content with offering only three (puspa, dipa, naivedya), two 
(puspa, dipa) or even only one (either puspa or dipa). No services of any temple 
priest are required for offering the dipa to the deities. They are kindled and placed 
near the Garutja pillar in the Nata Mandira (dancing hall). However, if a devotee 
wants to offer puspa or naivedya to the deity, he has to ask a priest to do it on his 
behalf since only he (the priest) is allowed to go into the sanctum and touch the 
deity. Some daksiiia (fees) in required to be paid to the priest for his services and the 
'yajamana' receives a portion of his offerings as prasada. The naivedya thus offered 
to the deity is to be purchased from the storehouse of the temple since no food 
brought from outside may be taken into the sanctum. 

IV. SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE POJA OF JAGANNATHA 

If one compares the mode of Puja employed in the worship of the deities in the 
Jagannatha temple with that of other important Vi$nu temples, especially in the 
South (e.g. of the temple of SesaSayin in Srlrangam) the following features become 
conspicuous: 

1. Of the many Nyasas in the very extensive processor bhiitasuddhi, only the 
KeSavadi-Matrka is usually performed by the Srlvaisnavas and the worship¬ 
pers in the South Indian temples. We have noted above that the Kesavadi- 
Nyasa, by itself, is combined with the letters of Matfka; this alone, therefore, 
is regarded sufficient to serve the purpose of KeSavadi-Nyasa and Matrka- 
Nyasa both. 
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2. There also does not exist anything like “Antar-Matpka” in the other 
Vaijnava systems of worship which involves the placement of the 50 letters 
of the Sanskrit alphabet on the 6 Cakras inside the body. The belief in the 
existence of the six Cakras (and KundalinT) and their Yogic importance is a 
concept which was evolved and widely propagated by the Nathas or Siddha- 
Yogins. The concept of the Saivite, Nathas who were especially active in the 
eastern parts of India was readily accepted in the Sakta philosophy in which 
the KundalinT is depicted as the microcosmic representation of Prakrli or 
MulaSakti craving to meet Siva in the ‘Sahasrara-Cakra’ in the skull. Conse¬ 
quently in the worship of the goddess, especially as prevalent in the east 
India, the Cakras and KundalinI play a very important role whereas this 
clement is conspicuously absent in other orthodox systems of worship. There 
cannot be any doubt as to the fact that the important part played by the 
concept of the §a(cakras and the KundalinT in the rite of the Bhutasuddhi 
etc. in the worship of Jagannatha owes its origin directly to the influence of 
the Sakta practices in Orissa and indirectly to the philosophy of the Nathas 
who have left an indelible impression on the religion, culture and literature 
of Orissa.® 

3. According to the famous pinda-brahmanfa (=microcosmos-macrocosmos, 
“yatha pinfe tatha brahmande") theory .of the Nathas, the cosmic conscious¬ 
ness is present in the body of the human beings in the lotus of the one- 
thousand petals (or, the wheel with one-thousand spokes, sahasrara-cakra) as 
the Highest Soul ( paramatman ). This is the source of permanent bliss for a 
Yogin who ‘wakes up’ his KundalinT and ‘piercing’ the six Cakras unites her 
with Him. The theistic systems, however, speak of a Jivatman which resides 
in the ‘cave of the heart’ of every individual as the individual soul. It is 
highly interesting that in the philosophical framework of the Puja of Jagan¬ 
natha (as well as in some Saiva systems) we find the existence of the both 
types of Consciousness, individual and cosmic or Jivatman and Paramatman, 
side by side in the human body—one residing in the heart and the other in 
the head! 

4. It would capture the attention of even a cursory reader that the Puja of 
Jagannatha is characterised by an excessive use of the Mudras. Speaking 
generally, Mudras are the gestures formed with any part of the body which 
are capable of expressing an incident, an action or an object in a symbolic 
but precise and effective manner. The use of Mudras in the dance dramas 6f 
ancient India—which originally must have had a religious character—is well 
known and the fact that some of the Mudras used in Puja are identical with 
the Mudras used in the classical dance system (e.g. padma, gada, cakra, the 
Murda for svagatam and many more) leaves no doubt about their source. But 

9 For details cf. Bansidhara Mahanti, Ojisara Ndthasamprad&ya o Ndlhasahitya, Cuttack 
1968, 110 ff, 
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the Mudras used in the ceremony of Puja exhibit an extra-ordinary perfection 
in the art of symbolic representation and they are formed almost exclusively 
with the different positions of fingers and hands. The number of the Mudras 
used in the Puja of Jagannatha lies well beyond sixty, a number which is far 
higher than any number in a Vi$nuite form of worship. The excessive use of 
the Mudras in the Puja of Jagannatha is due to the strong influence of the 
Saktas in the religious life of Orissa who, especially the soc. Vamacarins 
among them, consider Mudras as one of the five most important elements 
(the 'pahca ma-karas') in their cult. 

5. That the process of dissolutions of the different elements aod their re-creation 
in the rite of Bhfltasuddhi is completely based on the theory of creation of 
the Samkhya philosophy needs no elucidation. But whereas the Saipkhya 
propagates a dualistic system in which Prakrti and Puru$a are two indepen¬ 
dent and separate entities, the theistic Sakta-Vaijnava system of the Jagan¬ 
natha cult turns Mulaprakrti into an element which is subordinate to 
Paramatman; which emerges out of Paramatman and is dissolved into Him 
at the time of dissolution of the universe. The worshipper consequently, 
has to dissolve ‘his’ Mulaprakrti into the Paramatman present in the Sahas- 
rara Cakra. 

6. The Matrkas—the letters of Sanskrit alphabet as they are used in the rites 
of Puja and the Tantric philosophical speculations—are exactly 50 in number. 
The number finds mention often in the texts and is expressly stated in the 
dhyana of Bharati, the goddess of the Matrkas (cf. pancasadvarnabhedair vihita- 

vadanadoh _ Gopalarcanapaddhati of Vasudeva, Folio 29a). The Devata- 

Nyasas following the Matfka-NySsa take also the letters of M3tfk5 as their basis 
and the various aspects or forms of the deity mentioned in a Devata-Nyasa, 
therefore, arc also fifty (cf. the Kesavadi-NySsa in the Kramadlpika I. 14-23). 
A closer examination of the Matrka and the Devata-Nyasas in the Tantric- 
Saktistic texts, however, reveals that the letter of Matfka here are in fact 51 
and not just 50 10 . This increase is due to the incorporation of the cerebral ]a 
which is introduced after ha and before kfa. Due to this extra letter one 
more pair of divinities, namely Sattvata and Uma, has been introduced in 
the Kesavadi-Nyasa as described in the Tantric texts (cf. Sdraddtilaka II. 
45-56; similar is the case with the Srikanfhddi-Nyasa, cf. 29-43). The intro¬ 
duction of the letter |a in the group of the M&trka seems to be motivated 
by the desire to do justice to the sounds of the spoken language of the region 
in which the Tantric texts were first written (probably Kashmir or Orissa; 
Bengali, Assami and Hindi do not have the sound of ]a). It is interesting 
that the Matrka and the Kelavidi-Nyasa etc. as used in the Pflji of 
Jagannatha have 51 letters and not 50, though otherwise the PtijSpaddhatis 

10 Cf. also Fausta Nowotny, Das Pujiyidhinirupana das Trimalla, Indo Iranian J., Vol. I 
(1957), pp. 125 & 143 (note 172). 
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•jf Jagannatha closely follow the text of Kramadlpika which propagates the 
jystem of 50 letters. In other words the MtSfka system of JagannStha Puja 
follows the Tantric practices and not the generally accepted system of the 
Agamas. Interesting is that the Puja manuals of JagannStha always speak 
of the number fifty in connection with the Mat fleas (. . . pahcasadvarna- 
ghafitam Sarlram utpadya.. .) though in reality fiftyone varnas are used in 
Matfka- and KeSavadi-Nyasa etc. 

7. Meditating upon the deity in the heart and then bringing her tejas to the 
worshipable image is also, in all probability, a Tantric practice. It is observed 
everywhere in Orissa, Bengal and other parts of North India but never in the 
ritual of the South Indian Vi$nu temples, neither of PSftcaratra (e.g. £rl- 
raAgam) nor of Vaikhanasa (e.g. Tirupati) school. The main image of the 
deity ( mulaberam , mUlavigraha ) in these temples is considered to be perma¬ 
nently endowed with the tejas of the deity which is ‘infused’ into it at the 
time of the consecration ceremony. The ceremony of POjS is, however, never 
carried out on the main image. For this purpose a separate, smaller, metallic 
image called karmaberam (or kautukaberam) is kept in the sanctum and at 
the beginning of the Pflja, a part of the tejas of the deity (usually one-sixth) 
is taken over from her main image to karmaberam and the whole ceremony 
carried out on this image only. Similar is the case with the bathing ceremony 
of the deity. In the South Indian temples special images of the deity known 
as tirthaberam (or snapanaberam) are kept ready for this purpose and bathed. 
That the existence of the deity is considered in the MOlaberam and not in 
the heart of the worshipper is also evident from the fact that at the time of 
performing the mental worship of the deity, a part of the tejas of the deity 
is ‘drawn out’ from her main image in the heart of the worshipper and the 
same tejas is transferred later to the karmaberam at the time of performing 
the actual (i.e. external) Puja. 

It seems that the small image of NllamSdhava in the sanctum, which is only 
Jagannatha in a miniature form, was introduced some time under the 
South Indian influence to fecilitate not only the rites of POjS, but also of 
some periodical festivals which call for the presence of the deity outside the 
sanctum. After the ‘Kfsnaization’ of Jagannatha, however, this representative 
of the deity was substituted by a metallic image of ‘Madanamohana’. The 
miniature statue remained in the sanctum and was later popularly identified 
with ‘NTIamSdhava’, despite the fact that according to the testimony of the 
Purufottama-mahStmyas the Nllamadhava was of stone and had a completely 
different iconography than the present Jagannatha! 

8. There is also some difference in the nature of the Upacaras as they are offered 
in the JagannStha temple and in the South Indian temples. The most striking 
feature of the UpacSra offerings of South India is that here the Madhuparka 
(light refreshment) which is offered to the deity in the JagannStha temple 
before she proceeds to take a bath, is not at all offered. When Madhuparka 
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is absent, the following Upacara consisting of water for cleaning the mouth 
(acamamya ) naturally also becomes redundant. Two more Upacaras, namely 
Svagatam and Abharanam are also missing in the South Indian temple 
worship making the total number four. But since the traditional number of 
the Upacaras is sixteen, the loss of these four Upacaras is made up by (a) 
adding Pradaksiria (circumambalation) to the list, (b) by recognising Upavtia 
as an independent Upacara (which is a part of the Upacara Vastram in the 
Jagannatha temple) and (c) by raising Avahana and Udvasana (invoking of and 
bidding farewell to the deity) to the status of Upacaras. 

9. A very important feature of the daily ritual of the Jagannatha temple is the 
fact that here the rite of the bathing and the dressing of the deity is not only 
a part of the ceremony of Puja, but is also performed as a separate rite 
every morning—as a part of the daily ‘ niti ’ (routine) of the deities—by the 
• temple servants known as Pasupalakas. In the ritual of the South Indian 
Vai?iiava temples (e.g. SrTrangam) the bathing etc. of the deity is only a part 
of the POja; it is not performed additionally. In Bengal, on the other hand, 
the deity is invariably given a bath in the early morning as well as properly 
dressed and decorated. These rites are then not repeated at the time of POja 
which is mostly performed with five Upacaras only ( gandha , pus pa, dhupa), 
(i dipa and naivedya). If at all an extensive Puja consisting of 16 Upacaras is 
performed, the Upacaras snana (bath), vastra (garments) etc. are skipped over 
and only their Mantras are spoken. 

Only Orissa lying half way between the South India and Bengal has both and 
this nicely demonstrates its often noted inclusiveness. Yet, it may be remarked that 
there is a great deal of difference in the spirit of the bathing and the dressing cere¬ 
mony as it is carried out by the Pasupalakas on the one hand and the Arcakas on the 
other. The former takes place in reality. After the teeth of the deities have been 
cleaned, they are given an actual bath in a mirror and their clothes are changed. The 
same ceremony as an Upacara takes place more or less symbolically. The worshipper 
places a small bowl of water before the deities and says : “You yourself are water, 
you the earth, you the light (fire) and the wind. Still, observing merelly a wordly 
convention I am bathing you with the water here.’’ 11 

The difference in the spirit of observing the same rite once at the time of the 
personal purification of the deity in the morning and once at the time of Puja. 
represents two different religious traditions in Hinduism : the first is an expression of 
popular devotion; of the desire to ‘serve’ the deity as a humble servant and the second 

11 ivani tipalt pythivi caiva tvamjyotir vdyiir eva eaj 
lokaprtr, fttim/ltrepa vdrirta snapaytimy ahamj / 

—Gopfllarcanapaddhati, Folio 53a 

cf. G.C. Tripathi, The Influence of some Philosophical Systems on the Worship of Kr}na* 
Jagannatha, Zeitsehrift fqr Religions-und Gcisiesscschichte, Vol. XXVII (1975). 3. pp. 218 f. 
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a part of the Brahmanic philosophy which, though, makes compromise and adores an 
image as a deity, but never forgets that she is the abstract principle underlying the 
whole universe. 

And Jagannatha is the element in which these two traditions meet and 
achieve, both, their highest fulfilment. 
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CAITANYA IN ORISSA 
P. Mukherjee 


INTRODUCTION 

Almost all the studies which have so far been devoted to Caitanya, have mainly relied 
on Bengali and Sanskrit sources. The important period which Caitanya spent in Puri 
has hardly been analysed, though being of great relevance for both the understanding 
of Caitanya and bis movement as well as the religious history of Orissa. The subject 
can only be studied by analysing and comparing the Bengali as well as the Oriya 
sources. This has been done at length in a comprehensive study prepared under the 
auspices of the Orissa Research Project, 1 where detailed references may be found. The 
present paper takes up only three main points which seem to be of particular 
importance in the context of this volume: Caitanya's relation towards JagannStha, 
the Oriya followers of Caitanya, and his influence on the history of Orissa. 

CAITANYA’S RELATION TOWARDS JAGANNATHA 

In 1509 a great change occurred in the life of ViSvambhara in Navadvipa: he 
experienced a spiritual ecstasy and decided to surrender himself fully to the service of 
Kf$i)a. In January 1510 he took initiation from Keiava, a monk of the Bhiratl order 
of SaAkara and was renamed Kr$na Caitanya'’ According to the Caitanya-Candrodaya, 
it was Caitanya’s mother, who advised him to go to Puri, so that she might get infor* 
mation about him from the pilgrims. 3 His followers tried to dissuade Caitanya from 

1 History of the Chaltanyo Faith In Orissa (in press). 

1 A brohmoeir! (“novice") of the Bhiratl order was called by the SaAkarite title Caitanya. It 
was by this title that the new monk became famous. 

* Caitanya Candrodaya, VI.3, Krsnadflsa Kaviraja: Caitanya-Caritimrta 1II.3. 182. Accor* 
ding to Murari, Caitanya himself decided to go to Puri ( CaitanyaCaritimpo-Kivya , 111.4). 
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journey because of the skirmishes which were taking place at the border between 
Bengal and Orissa. But they were unsuccessful. Caitanya set out with four compan¬ 
ions and, after having reached Orissa, he expressed his eagerness to see the "Lord of 
Nllacala” (Puri). 4 

The spire of the Puri temple is visible about seven miles before Puri at a 
place called tulasi caura. When Caitanya reached theie and had this first dariana 
("sight") of the Jagannatha temple, he was overwhelmed with emotion and shouted 
and danced with joy. In his ecstasy he rushed ahead of his companions and entered 
the temple by himself. When he beheld Jagannatha, seated on his dais, he lost control 
of his senses: 

I rushed to embrace Jagannatha. What happened afterwards, I do not remem¬ 
ber .... In future, 1 shall behold Jagannatha from outside. I shall not enter 
the sanctum but stand near the Garuda column. 4 * 

Caitanya's frenzy knew no bound: he rushed to embrace Jagannatha and was forcibly 
prevented by the attendants. Stricken down by the force of his emotion, he fell down 
senseless on the floor. The door-keepers thought him to be mentally sick and were 
going to throw him out. Luckily, Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, a great Vedantic scholar, 
was present in the temple. With the help of the attendants, he carried the unconscious 
monk into his house where Caitanya regained consciousness after some hours. This 
trance had a lasting effect on Caitanya. He discovered his true self for the first time. 
He realised his inseparable bond with Jagannatha. 

In his work Caitanya-Caritdmfta-Kavya, Murari writes that Caitanya thus immedi¬ 
ately after his arrival visited Jagannatha. 4 But in the next canto of the same work 
one reads that Caitanya and his followers went first to the house of Sarvabhauma. 7 
Kavikarnapura’s drama Caitanya-Candrodaya explains that the companions of 
Caitanya, being foreigners ( parades f), were afraid of not being allowed to enter the 
temple without the assistance of royal officers. 8 However, even before Caitanya’s 
visit, pilgrims like Madhavendra Purl and Nityananda had entered the temple of 
Jagannatha without the assistance of royal officers. Moreover, Sarvabhauma and his 
son who, according to the drama, took Caitanya and his companions to the 
Jagannatha temple, were no royal officers. 

Interestingly enough, Kavikarpapura in his kdvya does not make any reference 
to the fainting of Caitanya during his first darsana of Jagannatha. This work 
was written in 1576. By that time, the tradition that Caitanya disappeared within 
the image of Jagannatha was taking root in Orissa. According to it, Caitanya twice 

4 VfndSvana DSsa, Caitanya Bhagavata, III.2.8. 

5 Ibid., II 1.2. Vrndavana Dasa, the author, might have heard the story from Nityananda at 
whose command he wrote the Caitanya Bh&gavata. 

' Caitanya-Caritamrta-KOvya, 111.10.17. 

7 Ibid., JII.11.4. 

• Caitanya-Candrodaya; VI.29. 
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tried to embrace the image of Jagannatha and merged himself into the image on the 
second occasion. The Vai?pavas of Navadvlpa who considered Caitanya as Kf?na 
incarnate, did not like this tradition and this accounts for the reticence of Kavikarna- 
pura, while describing Caitanya’s first visit to the Jagannatha temple. 

When Caitanya visited the Jagannatha temple the next time, he was received 
with the utmost respect by the priests. They had beared that Caitanya had defeated 
Sarvabhauma in a theological disputation which changed the life-long conviction of 
that veteran philosopher. 

Before proceeding on his pilgrimage to the South, Caitanya went to the temple 
for a darsana of Jagannatha. The priests offered him the garland of the deity as a 
token of godspeed. After a year Caitanya returned to Puri, just before the date of the 
bath festival (snana-purnima). After this festival, the temple was closed as usual, and 
Caitanya went to Alalanatha (18 miles from Puri) out of grief, where he derived 
consolation by worshipping the image of Narayaija. Kj^nadasa Kaviraja has vividly 
described the chariot festival in 1512 which Caitanya attended. 9 He and his followers 
cleaned the Guntflca temple, the destination of chariots, by pouring out hundreds of 
buckets of water. He saw, with ecstatic joy, the journey of the deities from the temple 
to their respective chariots. After circambulating the chariots, Caitanya prostrated 
himself before the vehicles and paid reverence to the deities. His devotional fervour 
manifested itself through various physiological symptoms. His whole body seemed 
to be joyous and the hairs on his head stood on their ends. There was copious flow 
of water from his eyes which was followed by the foaming of his mouth and a running 
nose. He sho.ited Manima (‘O Lord') with hands raised above his head. He danced 
and roared in a paroxysm of delight while constantly gazing at the face of 
Jagannatha. 19 

But for his first and probably his last darsana, Caitanya always saw 
Jagannatha from a distance. He used to stand near the Garutja column in front of 
the main shrine, ‘‘while his tall and lustrous body was trenched with the tears of his 
eyes, dripping due to increasing devotion, having had a sight of the Lord of NHScala 
in front of him”. 11 

Caitanya considered Jagannatha to be K.f?))a himself. Whenever he saw the 
image of Jagannatha, he imagined the deity to be Kr$tja in his majestic splendour at 

» Krsnadasa Kaviraja: Caitanya-Caritampa , II 6. Rupa Gosvan.in once witnessed the Chariot 
festival at Puri which was attended by Caitanya. In the 'Cuitanyi}{aka' poem in his StavamOli he 
describes Caitanya’s dance in fiont of the chariot of Jagannatha: “Will ever Caitanya favour me 
with a sight of his person rendered senseless in exuberance of dancing, inspired by his boundless 
waves of emotion, in front of the chariot ridden by the Lord of NtlScala and encircled by the 
Vai$i> avas singing in delight”? (1.7). 

10 "In Caitanya, religious devotion saw its extreme limits of rapturous expression, both 
physically and psychologically, which is perhaps unparalleled in the history of the world" (A.K. 
Majumdar, 1969, p. 268). 

it Raghunatha Dasa Gosvamin was a close companion of Caitanya. In the sixth stanza of 
the poem CaitanyUffako in his SiavUvali, he describes Caitanya’s dariana of Jagannatha from the 
Garuda column. 
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Kuruk$etra. Even when he saw Jagannatha for the first time on the chariot, he recited 
a verse expressing the feelings of RSdha and the Gopls (milkmaids of VfndSvana) 
when they met Kr$pa at Kurukjetra. This feeling of Caitanya at the sight of Jagannatha 
is similar to that of RIdht when she met Kr$pa at Kuruk$etra. There Kr$oa wore 
royal dress and was surrounded by a large retinue. But RSdhft longed for Kr$ria 
dressed as a cowherd in the secluded groves of Vfndivana, In the sixteenth century, 
Kavikarnapura and VpidSvana DSsa described Caitanya as Kf$pa incarnating himself 
at Navadvlpa. ROpa and Sanatana, the two great Gosvarains, could not accept this 
theory at Vfndavana, the seat of exploits of Kr§na. They held Caitanya to be a 
combined incarntion of Ridha and Kf$na in which Kr$na took the golden hue and 
the spirit of Radhi. Krsnadasa Kaviraja was commissioned to give publicity to this 
new interpretation of the divinity of Caitanya. In his Caitanya Caritamrita, Caitanya 
is therefore depicted as imbued with the feeling ( bhava ) of R&dha, pining for Kr$na. 

The passing away of Caitanya is shrowded in mystery. The orthodox writers 
are mostly silent about the date and the manner of his passing away. According to 
the Gaudiya canons, Caitanya is an incarnation of Kr$na, and thus any question of 
his death must be absurd. However, the orthodox writers had to modify their position 
from the 18th century onwards to counteract the notion that Caitanya had been 
absorbed into Jagannatha. 12 

According to the Oriya writers, Acyutananda Dasa, Divakara Dasa and 
Isvara Dasa, Caitanya passed away before the Jagannatha image, and merged into it. 
Isvara Dasa also refers to his burial. In the Caitanya Bhagavata, the king of 
Sampurnanagara asks: 

"You say that Caitanya while besmearing (it with) sandal paste, vanished into 
the sacred image .... But what happened to the body of Caitanya?” 13 

The answer is: 

"Caitanya got absorbed into the god of the Blue Mountain. The form and 
spirit of Jagannitha and Caitanya are of identical nature. It was witnessed by 

all, but nobody noticed what befell to the illusory body 14 .At Jagann&tha’s 

bidding, K$etrap$la carried away the dead body (Java) through the air and 
immersed it in the water of the Gaiiga”. 16 

IvSara Disa’s description of the disposal of the body is believable. It seems probable, 
that the body of Caitanya was secretly carried out of the temple and immersed at a 
lonely place like for instance Gomati Tlrtha, where the Gangl is believed to appear 
once a year. 

12 Mukherjee, Ms, p. 69 ff. 

1S Isvara D3$a: Caitanya Bhigavata, 64. cf. also Sunya Samhita I and Jaganntoha-Carit&mrta 

VII. 

14 Isvara Dasa: Caitanya BhOgavata, 64. 

“ Ibid. 65. 
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We can conclude that Caitanya passed away before the image of JagannStba, 
on a Sunday during the bright fortnight, either on the third tithi of VaiS&kha (27th 
April) or on the seventh tithi of ashdtjlha (29th June) in the year 1533. 

THE ORIYA FOLLOWERS OF CAITANYA 

A large number of VaigQavas in Orissa professed to be followers of Caitanya. But 
many of them did not aceept the tenets of his faith. Medieval Vai$navism in Orissa 
centred round the worship of Jagannatha which had in itself combined so many 
different tendencies. Orissan Vai$navism was therefore eclectic in spirit and had 
absorbed many heterogeneous elements such as the worship of the Void (Sunya) 
(see below Eschmann, chapter 20). 

The Vai$navas of the Orissan school believed in the concept of personified 
iunya which they identified with Kr$na The famous “five comrades” (pahcasakha) 
belonged to that school and yet were followers of Caitanya. In his poem Virata Gita, 
Balarama Dasa, one of them, describes the formless ( nirakara ) Kf$na: 

“Thou hast no figure nor form. Thou art but the Void personified”. 18 

And Acyutananda, also one of the “five comrades” and a follower of Caitanya, 
further elaborates the theory of the formless Kf§na 17 . According to him, the formless 
Kf$na dwells in the eternal Goloka, his celestial abode, and is superior to the Kr$ija 
of Dvaraka. In his Stinya Samhita, Acyutananda demonstrates the worship of the 
Void with the mantra of the formless ( nirakara sunya bhajana mantra)™. 

That the Oriya followers of Caitanya, or at least a substantial part of them, 
retained and even intensified the worship of the formless Kr$pa, is very noteworthy, 
because the concept of Void is abhorrent to the Caitanyaite Vaijnavas. Caitanya 
himself condemned it. 1 * 

In Orissa, before the advent of Caitanya, Kf?na did not receive any exclusive 
devotion. He was an epic god with his failings and virtues. 10 But according to the 
Caitanya faith, Kr$ria or Bhagavat constitutes the complete manifestation of personal 
godhead in his perfect form. Of all the Vaijnava sampradayas, the Caitanya faith 
gave the highest place to Ridhfi, next only to Kf$pa. Though the Gita Govinda of 
Jayadeva made the story of the erotic sports of RSdha and Kyjija popular in Orissa, 
R3dh& did not eclipse the other consorts of Kf$na in popular imagination. 21 

18 Virata Gild, 1 

17 "Krm is the Void personified” (Sunya Samhita: IX). 

18 Sunya Samhita: XX; VII. 

18 Caitanya CaritOmrta: II, 16. 

40 cf. Mukheijee, 1940, p. 64 and p. 75. 

41 The poem Kapafa Paia of Bhlma Dhtvara, who flourished towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, for instance, refers to K^pa as consort of Rukmipl and Satyabbama. Jagannatha Dasa 
in his Oriya translation of a passage of the Bbagavata (X.29.43) refers to Vprdavati, as the favourite 
GopI of Krfna. 
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Moreover the Vaisnavas of the Orissan school also accepted the mantra of thd 
Vi$nusvamin sect in which Rama or Balarama, being the elder brother, is given 
precedence over Kr$na. This is another major difference towards the Caitaoya faith, 
where K.r?na, or Bhagavat, is considered superior to " his brother, although he is 
younger. 

Acyutananda describes in his Sunya Samhita 12 , that he and his four associates 
Jagannatha, Balarama, Yasovanta and Ananta took part in the kirtana processions 
of Gauranga (Caitanya). These prominent five Vai$navas became followers of 
Caitanya, though they did not give up their original religious beliefs. This was 
possible because of the following reasons: 

1. Caitanya was not the founder of a sampradaya (sect). He explained the 
basic doctrines of the Radha*Kr$na cult, as professed by him, only to 
Rupa Gosvamin and Sanatana Gosvamin. He just asked his followers 
to chant the name of Kr$na. 

2. Caitanya’s extraordinary religious personality impressed all Vai$navas 
irrespective of sectarian distinctions. 

3. His devotional fervour at the sight of Jagannatha impressed the Oriya 
Vaisnavas, who took him to be the living embodiment of Jagannatha. 
Acyutananda writes that “Caitanya is the Lord Himself”. 23 The Oriya 
Vaisnavas believed that Caitanya, a partial manifestation of Jagannatha, 
after fulfilling his mission merged into Jagannatha. 

4. The congregation of Caitanya’s followers consisted of Vai?navas without 
any discrimination. They all participated in the kirtana or group singing 
in front of the temple of Jagannatha. As Acyutananda says: 

"Gaurangacandra, the ocean.of mercy, was present on the Ba4a Danda (“the 
great road” in front of the temple). Words fail to describe the grace of the 
group of Vai$pavas, who thronged round him”. 24 

Acyutananda, Yasovanta, Balarama and Ananta were all non*Brahmins. They 
resented the domination of the Brahmins. Balarama in his Veddntasara Gupta Gild 
and Acyutananda, in his Sfinya Saiphita 23 recount how they were ill-treated by the 
Brahmins for their spiritual knowledge. They therefore must have felt attracted 
towards a movement which treated Brahmins and Non-Brahmins as equals. 

Besides these followers who combined a particular form of Oriya Vi§nuism 
with Caitanyaism, there were other more orthodox Oriya followers of Caitanya as 
well. In the first half of the 15th century, Vidyapati of Mithila (North Bihar) 


52 Siinya Samhita : I. 

*• Ibid. 

84 Ibid. 

28 Vedomatara Gupta Gita, XXIX, Sanya Samhita, IX. 
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Composed songs in the Maithili dialect on the love affairs of RSdhS and Kf$pa. The 
pilgrims who came from Mithila to Orissa spread those songs. Some Oriya Vaijpavas 
like R5i Ramananda and his relative Madhavl Das! composed poems in Brajaboli 
(the dialect of Vraja —or Mathura region). Towards the end of the 15th century, 
Mfidhavendra Purl, a devotee of Gopala Kr$na, visited Orissa. According to tradition, 
his disciple Raghava Purl was the preceptor of Ramananda and M&dhavi Dasl. Rfii 
RSraananda and many other Oriya Vai$navas like Madhavl Dasi, Kasllvara MiSra, 
Sikhi Mohanti, Kanai Khuntia, willingly accepted the Caitanya faith and believed 
Caitanya to be the incarnation of Kf$na. 

RSmananda was a non-Brahmin and not only a devotee but also a scholar. 
During his discourses with Caitanya at Rajamahendri, he highly praised the worship 
of Radha-Kf$na. Ramananda gave shape to some of the fundamental tenets of the 
Caitanya faith. He told Caitanya that the devotees should mentally adopt the 
attitude of the GopTs who found pleasure in arranging the union of Radha with 
Kr$Qa. In his poem, Mahabhava Prakasa, Kanai describes Radha as Mahabhtiva or 
embodiment of supreme bliss. 

Amongst all the followers of Caitanya cordial relations prevailed, whatever 
their theological persuasions were. In the Caitanya Bhagavata , written by Tsvara Dasa 
probably in the first half of the seventeenth century, the participation of Nityananda, 
Ramananda, Balarama, and Acyutananda in the kirtana procession led by Caitanya 
is clearly mentioned. Amongst the large number of Caitanya's Oriya followers some 
believed him to be Kf$na incarnate, whereas others thought him to be an embodiment 
of Jagannatha. 


CAITANYA’S INFLUENCE IN ORISSA 

Some scholars have created the erroneous impression that Caitanya was responsible 
for the fall of Orissa. R.D. Banerji in his History of Orissa refers to the “great hold” 
which Caitanya came to possess over king Pratapa Rudra. 28 It has been argued that 
Pratapa Rudra lost his military vigour due to his contact with Caitanya which led to 
his defeat at the hands of Kf$nadeva Raya, the king of Vijayanagar. But Pratapa 
Rudra’s defeat was partly due to the almost simultaneous attacks from two frontiers, 
and partly to the military abilities of Kr$nadeva Raya. 27 

R.D. Banerji points out, that according to Jayananda’s Caitanya Mangala, 

*• R.D. Banerji, 1930/31, vol I, p. 331. 

87 In 1509 Pratapa Rudra Deva had gone to the south in view of (he hostile preparations 
of Krsnadeva Raya. The invasion of Sultan Husain Sbah of Bengal in 1511 compelled him to 
march upto the river Hooghly. He again went back as far as the banks of the river Nellorc to 
guard his southern frontier. In 1312, he returned to Cuttack, his capital. These journeys exhausted 
his army. Thtis Husain Shah’s raid into Northern Orissa indirectly helped Kr$nadeva Raya to 
gain a decisive victory over Pratapa Rudra. At the same time it must be admitted tbat the king 
of Vijayanagar was an able commander and his well-planned Orissa compaigns give an indication 
of his forceful personality. 
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Caitanya dissuaded Pratipa Rudra from invading Bengal, which would have had a 
disastrous effect on his country, and advised him to conquer Kdticideia. “The advice 
of Caitanya was sufficient to cause this cowardly and religiously minded king to 
desist from a proper defence of his own territories" (by retaliating Husain Shah’s 
invasion).* 8 Even assuming that these lines in the Caitanya Mangala are genuine, 8 * 
they seem hollow if compared with other evidences. According to KavikarnapQra, 
when VSsudeva Strvabhauma told Caitanya that the king was eager to meet him, 
he clapped his hands to bis ears, murmured an appeal to God and replied: 

“Why such an improper speech, Sarvabhauma? For me to meet a king or a 
woman is fatal like a draught of poison. 30 

It is hardly believable that in spite of his categorical refusal to meet Pratapa Rudra 
as a king, Caitanya should have given him advice on war and external policy. 31 

Caitanya was not interested in politics. He spent his time in adoration of 
Kf$pa. Pratapa Rudra Deva as a religious individual was attracted towards 
Caitanya’s divine personality. But, at the same time, the king did not give up his 
eclectic outlook. Though a Vai$nava, he made a land grant for the worship of Durga 3 - 
and we learn from Balarama Dasa and Acyutananda Dasa that the king took also 
active interest in the esoteric philosophy of the Orissan school of Vai$navism. 33 

Besides bis supposed influence on the politics, some scholars have also 
criticised Caitanya’s impact on the socio religious life of Orissa. One of them, 
Mayadhar Mansinha. writes: 

“The Brahmins are as a class intensely hostile to Caitanyaism and some of 
its ceremonies even today ....’’ 

In the writings of some of them, 

“we find a bitter diatribe against the Caitanyaian Bhakti cult and its evil 
effects on Orissa’s social life' 34 


33 R.D. Banerji, 1930/31, vol. 1, p. 331. 

**B.B. Majumdar has shown, that this passage in the Vijaya Khanka of Jayinanda’s 
Caitanya Mahgala is spurious (B.B. Majumdar, 1959, p. 248). 

*° Caitanya Candrodaya, VIII. 

31 The inscriptional evidence also negatives the assumption that Caitanya was a political 
adviser to the king. In 1512, Pratipa Rudra met Caitanya. In 1513 and in 1516, the king marched 
to the south, not to conquer the province of Candragiri in which KaAchi was situated, but to 
defend his own territory which was attacked by Krsoadeva Raya. 

'-The Velicherla inscription: Archaeological Report No. 12 of 1920-21. (See also O.N. 
Dash, above chapter 12 on PratSparudra's religious policy). 

13 Veddntasdra Gupta GUd, XXIX. Sunya Samhitd, IX. 

** Mansinha, 1971, p. 89. 
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Vague criticism utilises emotion and not facts. Mansinha has not specified the 
ceremonies of the Caitanya sect which are disliked by the Brahmins nor the names of 
those writers, who should have condemned Caitanyaism. 

There certainly was a certain antagonism between Brahmins and Caitanyaites. 
In Orissa not only four of the five comrades but also the great orthodox exponents of 
the Caitanya faith, R9m3nanda, Syamananda and Baladeva VidySbhusana were non- 
Brahmins. The Brahmins did not like the Caitanya movement which was dominated 
by Sddras. However, the Brahmins could not, on the long run, resist the overwhelming, 
popularity of the Caitanya faith and many of them took the Vai$pava surname “Dasa” 
when they settled in the vicinity of Puri. 

Mansinha next attacks Caitanya for universalising the Radh3-Kr$na cult: 

"As against the Krishna-Radha cult, which Caitanya universalised in Orissa 
thus doing eternal barm to the nation’s character-training and social morals, 
the book of Jagann&tha has laid what foundation there is in the Oriyas of 
healthy piety and morality”. as 

But the Kf$t>a cult had prevailed in Orissa even before Caitanya. Markanda Dasa 
wrote the KeSava Koili in the 13th century; Jagannatha Dasa translated the Bh&gavata 
Purdna into Oriya before he met Caitanya. As is well known, it is the tenth book of 
this very work which in his Oriya version may be called "the book of Jagannatha”, 
that describes the erotic sports of Kfsna with th: gopis. Acyutananda translated 
the Harivamsa which narrates the life story of Kf$na and Puru$ottama Gajapati, the 
father of Pratapa Rudra, wrote the Abhinava Gita Govinda in imitation of Jayadeva’s 
work (see above G.N. Dash, chapter 12). Ramananda in his Jagannatha Vallabha 
drama describes the dalliance of R3dh3 and Kr$pa. 

However, in Orissa the RSdh3-Kr$i?a cult certainly received new impetus 
during the Caitanya period. But it was universally accepted by the masses only when 
Sy3m3nanda and other Vai$nava teachers spread the Caitanya faith in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

The deepest and most important influence Caitanya had in Orissa was in the 
field of religion. He introduced the practice of Nagara kirtana, the street singing 
of holy names, in which persons of different beliefs can participate. The mediums of 
kirtana called ‘Nidi a kirtana' are Oriya and Bengali. Some years ago, the writer spent 
a night in a village, the inhabitants of which had no knowledge of the Bengali 
language. But early in the morning, some of them sang in Bengali that Gaur 
(GaurSnga) had come to the street to spread devotional love. Ignorance of language 
was no bar to the sincerity of their devotion. 

But Caitanya’s greatest contribution was his imagery ( bhavamurti ). His 
teaching brought a radical change in popular imagination. Under his influence the 
Radh3-Kf$na cult was exalted by the contemporary writers. AcyutSnanda and his 


.*» Jhid, p. 99, 
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associates wrote poems on 'Rasa or the sport of Kr$na with Radha and the Gopls. 
The Rasa-krida of Jagannatha DSsa, the Nilya Rasa of Acyutananda, the Tula Sunya 
Rasa of Ananta may by cited in this connection. In the Sunya Samhita, Kf$na of 
DvarakS and his consorts unsuccessfully tried to reach the eternal abode of 'Rasa'. 
Yasovanta Dasa in his Prema Bhakti Brahma Gita, praises the mode of devotion by 
imitating the Gopls 3 *. 

Caitanya made popular the conception of Jagannatha’s identity with Kfjiia 37 . 
During the Herd Pahcami festival it is believed that Jagannatha-Krsna longs for 
Vrndavana. It has even been supposed that “If the rites of Jagannatha are analysed, 
it will be seen that he has become to a great extent Gaudiya Vaistjava”. 38 

The Caitanya faith gradually became popular. Even Mansinha admits: 

“To the masses of Orissa, he proved to be a veritable fountainhead of 
unprecedented spiritual enthusiasm. Even today, to the millions of Orissa, 
Caitanya is the only God”. 38 

M.T. Kennedy expresses a similar opinion. He writes: 

“Orissa became such a stronghold of the Caitanya faith that today the name 
of Gauranga is more commonly reverenced and worshipped among the masses 
of Orissa than in Bengal itself”. 40 

While referring to Caitanya’s influence upon the masses of Orissa, we should not 
ignore the fact that the Caitanya faith did not spread throughout Orissa. It is popular 
only in the coastal districts and in the adjoining districts of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, 
Dhenkanal and Koraput. West Orissa was separated by dense forests from coastal 
Orissa till the Maratha rule in Orissa. The chiefs of West Orissa continued their 
allegiance to their tutelary goddesses, whereas the zamindars of Ganjam and Jeypur 
accepted the Caitanya faith and their subjects followed their examples. 

More than a century ago, Hunter wrote: 

“The adoration of Caitanya has become a sort of family worship throughout 
Orissa.—The worship of Caitanya extends throughout Orissa and I have a 
long list of landed families who worship him with daily rituals in the house¬ 
hold chapels, dedicated to his name. At this moment, Caitanya is the 
apostle of the common people in Orissa. The Brahmins, unless they happen to 

** $unya Samhita, X. 

Prema Bhakti Brahma Gita, III. 

37 Jagannatha is worshipped by the Mantra Klim Knndya Govinddya Gopijanavallabhdya 
Svdhd cf. K.C. Mishra, 1971, p. 144, and above Tripathi, chapters 15. 

* 8 Samantraya, 1959, p. 3. 

** Mansinha, 1971, p. 9. 

40 Kennedy, 1925, p. 75. 
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enjoy grants of lands in his name ignore his work. In almost every Brahmin 
village, the communal shrine is dedicated to Siva, but in the villages of 
oridnary husbandmen, it is Vi$nu (Kfjna), who is worshipped and Caitanya 
is remembered as the great teacher of the proletarian faith”. 41 

This statement is still true to a considerable extent. The followers of Syamananda in 
the Mayurbhanj district worship Madana Mohana or Rasik Raya (names of Kr$na), 
Ridha and Caitanya. In the Balasore district, Caitanya is the tutelary deity of the 
cultivator caste. He is worshipped along with Radha and Kf$Qa Each village has 
its “Adhikari” or non-Brahmin priest who conducts the worship. There is an 
“ Adhikari ” to worship Caitanya, even among the Kandras, a low caste. In the Cuttack 
district, many of the Pinos, a low caste, worship Caitanya. 

It was only when the teachings of Caitanya had become wide-spread in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century, that Visnuism became the dominant religion in 
Orissa. According to Isvara Dasa, Jagannatha swallowed Caitanya. But one could as 
well say that Caitanyaism swallowed Jagannathism, at least the Oriya Vaijnavism. 
It was probably the blending of the typical Oriya school of Vi$ijuism and the 
Jagannitha cult with the Caitanya faith which led the way for the spectacular success 
of Vi?nuism in Orissa. 


« Hunter, 1872, Vo|. I, p. 109. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE JAGANNATHA CULT AND THE GAJAPATI 
KINGSHIP BY THE AFGHANS IN A.D. 1568 

After the Orissan empire had achieved its greatest and most powerful expansion in 
the 15th century under the Gajapati kings Kapilendra and Purusottama, the prospects 
of the future darkened in the early 16th century when Orissa was suddenly encircled by 
three hostile and powerful states. In the north, Hussain Shah (1493-1519) had 
established a new and more powerful dynasty than its predecessors in Bengal. In the 
south, the great rival empire of Vijayanagar started under its most powerful king 
Kr$t?adeva RSya (1509-1529) an aggressive warfare against the southernmost region of 
the Orissan empire and in 1512 the SultSn Quit Qutb Shah of Golkonda near 
Hyderabad declared his independence of the Bahmani Sultanat of Central India and 
began systematic raids against the Godavari region and Kalinga. In less than two 
decades, after a series of decisive defeats by these enemies, the territorial limits of 
Orissa sank back to those which had existed before Kapilendra, about one century 
ago, when the had started his imperialistic policy. 1 

P. Mukherjee 2 had rightly refuted the theory that the decline of the Orissan 
empire was caused by the influence of Caitanya’s preaching upon the king PratSpa- 
rudra (1497-1540) and his soldiers. After the loss of the whole Godavari-Krishna 
region, king Prat&parudra Deva was able to restore the peace for about twenty years. 
It was only after the death of this last great Gajapati king that the power of the 
empire rapidly declined due to a series of intrigues and treacherous revolts at the court 

1 N.K. Sahu, 1956, vol. II, p. 386. 

2 P. Mukherjee, 1940, p. 143 sod 1947, p. 329. 
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of the weak successors to the imperial throne. During these years, the feudatory chiefs 
of the hilly Gatjajata (Garhjat) states for the first time entered the struggle for the 
imperial power.® 

Under the Gajapati Mukunda Deva (1557-1568), Orissa temporarily recovered 
its imperial strength. This induced the Moghul emperor Akbar in 1565 to enter into a 
treaty with Mukunda Deva 4 against their common enemy, the Sultan Sulaiman of 
Bengal. Mukunda Deva, who had already offered shelter to a defeated rival of 
Sulaiman, thus fell into a deadly enmity with the new Muslim dynasty in Bengal. 
When Akbar was engaged in his war with the far-off Chittor, Sultan Sulaiman planned 
a decisive battle against Mukunda, Akbar's most powerful ally in Eastern India. 5 
During the decisive battle in the year A.D. 1568, Orissa fell into an agony of revolts 
and betrayal amongst its leaders to which finally the last independent king of Orissa, 
Mukunda Deva, fell victim. Thus, the erstwhile most powerful Hindu empire of 
Eastern India fell an easy prey to the armies of the Sultan of Bengal—only three 
years after the last south Indian Hindu empire of Vijayanagara had been crushingly 
defeated in 1565 by the united Sultanats of the Deccan. These (wo battles finally ended 
the period of the late medieval Hindu regional empires. During the next two centuries, 
the Muslim rule in India reached its zenith under the great Moghuls. In Orissa, 
however, during the following years “there was complete anarchy (arajaka) and no¬ 
body was there to take care of the gods and Brahmins”.* 

After the conquest of Cuttack in 1568, Kalapahir, one of the Afghan generals 
with a small unit captured Puri which had been left undefended to the “infidels” 
(I kaphira ), plundered the legendary temple treasure of Jagannitha, 7 and desecrated 
and damaged the temple. Most probably with the help of an Oriya, 8 KalapahSr 
discovered the hidden image of Jagannatha and burnt it and afterwards cast it into 
the sea,* or—according to the Oriya chronicles—took it on an elephant to the Ganges 
and had it burnt there. 10 After its desecration, Puri “the stronghold of Jagannatha 
[was made] into the home of Islim” and became the seat of a Muslim governor. 11 

During the following 180 years, more than a dozen times the priests of Puri 
had to hide the renewed image of Jagannatha in the inaccessible mountains of South 

9 Especially the Bhaftja dynasties of Northern Orissa took an active part in the struggle 
(N.K. Sahu, 1956, vol. II. p. 388). 

4 AN, vol. II, p. 38IfF. 

5 AN, vol. II, p. 478. 

• CP. p. 5. 

7 According to Ni’mat Allah's Makhzdn-i-Afghuna of the year 1612 A.D. “every Afghan, 
who took part in the campaign, obtained as booty one or two gold images. Kala Pahar destroyed 
the temple of Jagannith in Puri which contained 700 idols made of gold, the biggest of which 
weighed 30 mans" (M.A. Rahim, History of the Afghans in India, A.D. 1S45-1631. Karachi 1961, 
p. 177f.) The temple chronicle of Puri speaks of g booty wprth pf JJ frores (520 million) njpies ! 
MP.I.P. 61. 

8 CP, p. 5. 

• AA, vol. II, p. 140. 

10 CP, p. 5 and MP, I, p. 61. 

11 Miuntakhabu-1■ TawOrlkh , vol. II, p. 166 and 177, 
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Orissa or on some islands in the Chilka Lake. For more than thirty years the “Lord 
of the World” was thus either absent from his ratnasimhdsana (‘’jewel lion throne”) 
in Puri or—during the reign of Aurangzeb—was forcibly put under lock and key in 
his temple (see below). It is only too understandable that KllapahSr (‘‘the black 
mountain”) in Orissa became the embodiment of a furious iconoclast 12 and the suc¬ 
cessive treatment of the Jagannatha cult under the Moghuls is taken as an example of 
the religious intolerance of Muslim rulers of India against Hinduism. However, an 
analysis of all available evidence provides a more differentiated picture of the events. 
It reveals to what an extent the initial fight of the Afghans against the Jagannfttha 
cult turned under the Moghuls into a struggle for the domination over the cult. This 
struggle was fought between the Rajas of Kburda, the priests of Puri, and the Muslim 
governors (subahdars) at Cuttack. It culminated in the events during the year 1735 
when a new Muslim SubahdSr, against the embittered resistance of the Khurda Raja, 
but with the obvious support of the priests of Puri, forcibly brought back the image 
of Jagannatha from its hiding-place in South Orissa and reestablished the cult at 
Puri. 

The date of the renewal of the cult after KSlipahSr and the circumstances 
under which it took place is still a matter of controversy. The historians of Orissa 
generally accept the results of K.N. Mahapatra’s research according to which the images 
were consecrated again in Puri on 17.7.1575 by R§macandra of Khurda who had 
taken advantage of two severe defeats of the Afghans by the Moghul army earlier that 
year.” Recently, however, P. Mukherjee has pointed out that “Orissa was ruled by 
the Afghans for all practical purposes from 1568 to 1589” (sic!) 14 and that a renewal 
of the Jagannatha cult most probably was impossible during this period. 

A thorough study of the available evidence from the Oriya and the Persian 
chronicles fully confirms this estimation of the historical development of Orissa after 
1568. 14 The several defeats of Afghans by the Moghul army did not mean any relaxa¬ 
tion of their power in, and bold over, Central Orissa. On the contrary, Orissa became 
increasingly the refuge of the defeated Afghans. According to Persian chronicles only 
once, in A.D. 1580, when the Afghans during the great Bengal revolt had withdrawn 
most of their troops to Bengal, had their grip on Orissa been loosened. 1 * But we have 
no evidence at all that during these years they might have changed their hostile 
attitude towards the Jagannatha cult to such an extent that they might have tolerated 
its renewal at a time when its destruction was still remembered as a great triumph. 

1: In his “History of Bengal ” Ghulam Husain Salim wrote 1788: “Of the miracles of KAlS- 
pahfir, one was this, that wherever in that country, the sound of his drum reached, the bands and 
the feet, the ears and the noses of the idols, worshipped by the Hindus, fel off their stone figures, 
so that even now stone-idols, with hands and feet broken, and noses and ears cut off, are lying at 
several places in that country.” ( Riyiz-us-Salatln . p. 18). 

11 K.N. Mahapatra 1958 and 1969, p. 14. This date is accepted by K.C. Mishra, 1971, p. 71. 

« P. Mukherjee, 1977, p. 4f. 

t* For a detailed study of this problem see Kulke 1975, chapter V, 

« AN, vol. Ill, p. 469. 
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THE RENEWAL OF THE JAGANNATHA CULT UNDER RAMACANDRA 

OF K.HURDA IN 1590/90 

This situation changed only after M&nsingh(=M3nasiipha), the famous Moghul general, 
had defeated the Afghans again in 1590. A new conclusion of peace treaty confirmed 
anew the investiture of the Afghans in Orissa. But "an agreement was made ... that 
JagannStha, which is a famous temple, and its environs should be made crown-land". 11 
The purpose of this rather unusual treaty which declared Puri, lying on the other 
side of Afghan territory, as a Moghul crownland was certainly "to win the goodwill of 
the Hindus and alienate the Afghans from Hindu sympathy”. 11 But it had an even 
more direct relation with the political development in South Orissa. 

Shortly after the destruction of the Vijayanagara empire in 1565 SultSn 
Ibrahim of Golkonda had started his conquest of the Godavari delta region which he 
occupied around 1571/72. 1 * But the armies of Golkonda needed nearly two decades 
more to subdue the powerful Hindu chiefs of Kaliriga and South Orissa. 20 In 1589/90 
a general of Golkonda conquered the whole of South Orissa and advanced with 
an army till Athagarh in the Ganjam District where be had excavated a tank on 
5. 3. 1590. zl It is astonishing that the coincidence of this event and the transformation 
of Puri into a Moghul crown-land seems to have escaped the attention of the scholars. 
But it is unthinkable that Mansingh was not well informed about these dangerous 
events at the southern border of Orissa when he signed the contract with the defeated 
Afghans on 15.8.1590. He must have been clearly aware of the strategical 
importance of Puri. This town would have certainly become the next target of the 
expanding rival power of Golkonda, an event which consequently would have meant 
the loss of the whole of Central Orissa to this southern Sultanate. The dispossession of 
the unreliable Afghans in Puri was obviously intended to prevent this danger from 
the expanding Moghul empire in Eastern India. With the liberation of Puri from the 
yoke of the Afghans Minsingh certainly—as already mentioned—also intended to win 
the Hindus of Orissa for the cause of his Moghul emperor. And, as the future deve¬ 
lopment will show, he even might have planned to reestablish the JagannStha cult 
himself after the final annexation of Orissa to the Moghul empire. 

But if MSnsingh ever had intended to renew the cult at Puri, his plans were 
thwarted by several local pretenders to the Gajapati throne who rushed forward 
immediately after Puri was freed from the Afghans. Only two months after he had 
signed the treaty, the Eastern Cajukya king Nfsitpha, a cousin or brother of the last 
Gajapati Mukunda Deva, M advanced from his southern homeland in Rajmundry 
(Rfijamahendra, at the eastern bank of the Godavari) up to Athagarh in the Ganjam 


« AN, vol. IH, p. 934. 

« B.C. Ray, 1932 

10 S N. Rajaauru, 1937, p. 31 and R. Sewell, 1932, p. 260. 

*° Tarlkh i-Ferlshta, vol. Ill, p. 425ff. 

11 S.N. Rajaguru, 193/, p. 23ff. 

*' S N. R^afuru, 1937, p. 1J and K.N. Mahapatra. 1969. p. 21. 
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district. He reached there around the 20th October 1590 and fought some skirmishes 
which brought him right up to the Chilka lake where he occupied some important 
strategic places. In the same inscription which praises the above-mentioned previous 
deeds of the Golkonda general in the Ganjam District be proudly presented himself as 
the "Gajapati Nysiipha Deva [and] divine incarnation” (divya avatara). He introduced 
his owe reckoning of regoal anka years, the royal prerogative of the imperial 
Gajapatis. And at the sight of the still unconquered centre of his ancestral empire 
further in the north and in order to justify his claim for the throne he announced 
confidently: “As king of the Utkal empire he protects the Gajapati throne!”** 

However, Nfsiipha seems to have never reached the Promised Land Utkal, 
because another pretender to the Gajapati throne at that time had already firmly 
established himself near Puri, i. e. Rimacandra Deva of Khurda. The origin and the 
early history of Ramacandra is very uncertain, but he was probably the son of Danii 
Vidyadhara, a powerful minister of the last Gajapatis.* 4 According to same chronicles 
Ramacandra was imprisoned by king Mukunda Deva in Rajmundry.** In 1568, 
during the confusion after Mukunda’s death, Rimacandra escaped and took shelter 
in a fort near Vizagapatnam.** but hs had to fie: again after three years when 
Muslims tried to capture him—most probably in connection with Golkonda’s above- 
mentioned conquest of South Orissa up to Chicacola in 1571/72. With a few followers 
he settled down in Khurda after he had ritually killed the owner of this place, a 
Saora chief. Within the next years Ramacandra seems to have succeeded, in estab¬ 
lishing himself as an able leader ( niyaka) in the noman’s-land between the spheres of 
influence of Golkonda and the Afghans. 

Nothing is known about the early history of Rimacandra in Khurda. But it 
must have taken several years for him to establish himself firmly and to gain the 
confidence and support of leading officers and priests of the former Gajapatis. We 
have, therefore, no reason to distrust the tradition of the Oriya annals that the 
anarchy (ardjaka) in Orissa lasted till the Saka year 1502=1580/81 A.D.* 7 and that 
Ramacandra was elected as king of Orissa by the ministers and grandees of Orissa 
that year. This tradition is corroborated by the above-mentioned account of Akbar- 
nama that during 1580 A.D. the zamindirs of Orissa had got the upper hand.** 

The temple chronicle reports that Rimacandra renewed the Jagannitha cult 

23 simrSjydtkala-bhubhujo gajapateh simMsanom palltai ce&re...(line 11), S.N. Rajaguru 

1957. 

24 MP, I, p. 62; CP, p. 6 and Nagasagotra-nrpavamiinucaritam (tee Sudhakara Patnaik, 
Khorodha Bhoivamiara utpattl, in: Jhankara, IV, 2, 1952, p. 99-114. According to the JK, p. '340, 
Account, p. 46 and MP, 111, p. 64 Ramacandra’s father was Vlra Behera. 1 am indebted to 
Dr. O.N. Dash and Shri K.N. Mahapatra with whom I discussed several times thoroughly the 
question of Ramacandra’s origin and early history. 

»• CP, p. 5. 

24 CP, p. 5f. 

22 MP, III, p. 62, JK, p. 3J9f. 

21 AN, vol. Ill, p. 469, 
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during his 11th anka ,*• i.e. during his 9th regnal year 1588/89 A.D. This version of 
the Madala Pdfiji includes also the interesting supplementary account that Ramacandra 
had the images first renewed in his own capital Khurda during his 9th anka= 1586/87 
A.D. According to this account he transferred them only two years later to Puri and 
he reestablished them in a grand ceremony on their “lion throne” in the Great 
Temple. During this ceremony he was honoured as the “Second Indradyumna”, named 
after the legendary founder of the cult. 30 

As according to our analysis of the Persian chronicles, no renewal of the 
Jagannatha cult in Puri itself was possible as long as it was occupied by the Afghans, 
we have good reasons to accept the account of the annals of Puri that the images were 
first renewed by RSmacandra in Khurda about 1587 and only two years later solemnly 
consecrated on their “lion throne” in Puri. This dating leads us directly to the 
historically better documented events of the year 1590 when Mansingh in his contract 
on 15th August had freed Puri from the yoke of the Afghans and declared it a$ crown 
land of the Moghul empire. 

Ramacandra of Khurda certainly knew about his southern rival for the 
Gajapati throne and, as just mentioned, brought "his” Jagannatha image from 
Khurda to Puri in order to establish his own claim for the Gajapati throne of Orissa. 
Nfsimha, the relative of the last Gajapati Mukunda Deva, quickly left his ancestral 
capital in the south and reached the Ganjam district in October 1590. But obviously 
he was either too late or not able to “protect the Gajapati throne” against his rival 
as he claimed in his inscription. But his family did not yet resign from their claims 
to the Gajapati throne. According to the annals of Puri in the same year a son of 
Mukunda Deva went to Delhi to fight for his ancestral throne. 31 

We have no means to ascertain the exact date of the renewal of the cult at 
Puri. But it must have been completed before the summer 1591 when the grand old 
man of the Afghans, Khw5ja Tsa, died. “As long as [he] lived, the thread of treaty 
was not let slip. When he died, the wicked Afghans laid hold of the temple of the 
worship of Jagannatha”. 3 - The renewal of the hated Jagannatha cult by Ramacandra 
must have enraged them deeply. This behaviour of the Afghans in the year 1591 
confirms our assumption that the renewal of the cult in Puri would have been 
impossible before Mansingh's treaty in 1590. 

Mansingh “who repented on the peace he had made, resolved to conquer the 
country”. 38 In a large-scale and well organized campaign he invaded Orissa in 1592 

*• MP, I, p. 62. 

30 MP, p. 63. This title is known from various contemporary literary sources, e.g., abhinava 
Indradyumna avatara, in the work of Chand Kavi in the late 16th century (K.N. Mahapatra, 1958, 
p. 239); “abliinova-Indradyumna Gajapati Ramacandra Deva”, in: "Srikrsnabhaktavtitsalya NUfikd” 
of Ramacandra Deva. ( Descr. Cat. of Skt. Mss in the Orissa State Mas., vol. II, p. CXXVI and 
p. 125; or Nablna Indradyumna in CP, p. 7. 

MP, III, p. 64. 

33 AN, vol. Ill, p. 934. 

" Ibid. 
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and defeated the Afghans in several battles till they took shelter in the fort SiraAgarh 
near Cuttack, which “belonged to Rajah Ram Cand who was a great landholder in 
that country”. 14 After the fall of Sarahgarh and the defeat of the Afghaos, Minsingh 
surprisingly decided to make a pilgrimage to Jagannatha in Puri hoping “that he 
would be nearer to Rajah Rim Cand, and that when an opportunity occurred he 
could lay hold of him”. 94 But Ramacandra obviously saw through Mansingh’s 
intention and entrenched himself in his fort at Khurda. After he refused to pay his 
respect to Mansingh a strong Moghul army besieged Khurda. “On hearing of this 
His Majesty [Akbar]—who appreciates dignities—became angry, and issued censures. 
The Rajah [Mansingh] recalled his troops, and apologised. Ram Cand, on seeing the 
graciousness of His Majesty, took the thought of paying his respect... He visited the 
Rijah and was treated with much respect.” 39 

What might have been the reasons of Akbar's rather strange behaviour to 
censure his favourite Hindu general for the sake of a local Hindu Raja in Orissa? As 
we have seen, at the latest since ! S6S, when Akbar had sent an embassy to Orissa in 
order to win Mukunda Deva as an ally against the Afghans in Bengal—a member of 
the embassy was an Oriya with the name Mahapatra"—Akbar knew about the 
Gajapatis and their strong relation with the Jagannatha cult. In 1592/93 Akbar “who 
appreciates dignities” obviously recognized Ramacandra, who had meanwhile renewed 
the Jagannatha cult and established himself as the Hindu Raja of Central Orissa, as the 
legitimate successor of his former ally Mukunda Deva. Ramacandra was certainly the 
best choice of Akbar 99 for a strong ally against the Afghans in Orissa and the 
Sultanat of Golkonda Because it was Rimacandra who had proved himself as an able 
military leader, and who was highly respected by the Oriyas for his daring and quick 
renewal of their national cult. Akbar therefore acknowledged him as the Gajapati :9 
and, in order to strengthen Ramacandra’s position and to bind him to the imperial 
court, he appointed him as a grandee with the rank “Commander of 500”. 40 

Mansingh, on the other hand, himself being an ambitious Hindu Raja initially 
must have had regarded Ramacandra as a rival for his own position in Orissa, espe¬ 
cially because he had renewed the most famous cult of Eastern India, an act which 
Mansingh might have planned to perform himself. 41 But after Mansingh had learnt 
the intention of his imperial master he executed loyally his plans. In an overall 

44 AN, vol. Ill, p. 941. 

«' Ibid. 

•• AN, vol. Ill, p. 967f 

97 Tabakat-i-Akbari, in: E A D, vol. V, p. 299 and Muntakhabu-t-Taw&rikh, vol. It, p. 77. 

* 8 The recognition of a member of Mukunda Deva's family, which had already been recog¬ 
nizing the overlordship of the Sultans of Golkonda since about two decades, would have endangered 
Akbar’s own supremacy over Orissa. 

9 * AA, vol. U, p. 138. 

40 AA, vol. 1, p. 348. 

41 The dynastic chronicle of Mansingh even reports that Mansingh had erected a temple for 
Jagannatha in Puri (R.N. Prasad, Raja Man Singh of Ambar, Calcutta 1966, p. 87) and the Mddald 
PiHjJ (til, p. 63) credits the construction of the Muktimarujapa to Mansingh's wife. 
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political reorganisation of Orissa he divided it into a coastal area which, as the 
Moghulbandt ,. came under direct Moghul rule and a hilly tract in which the chiefs were 
acknowledged as semi-autonomous rajas, the most powerful of them being the 
Rajas of Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar. RJmacandra was confirmed in his own 
ZamindSrI, lying west of the Cuttack-Puri road and north of the Chilka lake. Further¬ 
more, thirty-one ZamindSrls were assigned to Khurda as hereditary fief covering all 
the Feudatory States of Central Orissa between the Brahmani and the Rusbikulya 
rivers (see map No. 6). RSmacandra was thus not only acknowledged as a ZamindSr 
in his own territory of about 1300 sq. miles. Through the extensive portions of the 
country which were assigned to him, he also became the raja of a strong buffer state 
of about 13000 sq miles between the Moghulbandi and the territory of the Golkonda 
Sultanat. 

RSmacandra sticked loyally to the settlement with Minsingh and abstained 
from any further expansion of his territory. He concentrated all his energy on the 
consolidation of his newly gained territory. One of his outstanding deeds was the 
foundation of altogether five Brahmin iasana villages. 42 Usually these Sasana villages 
were established by order ( sasana ) of the kings near to their capitals. It is, therefore, 
quite remarkable that Ramacandra founded all these villages—the greatest number 
which had ever been established by a Khurda Raja— near Puri and at the road which 
connected Puri and Khurda. The intention of this systematic foundation of Brahmin 
villages is clear: To consolidate the position of the Khurda Rajas in the hinterland of 
Puri and to protect the backbone of the Khurda kingdom, i.e. the main road between 
its political and religious centers Khurda and Puri. 

The legitimation of Ramacandra and his successors was mainly based on 
Ramacandra’s fame as the renewer of the national cult of the Oriyas which found 
its expression in the honourable title “Second” or “New Indradyumna". It was further 
strengthened by the legend about the marvellous rediscovery of the brahma, the most 
sacred portion of the Jaganntaha image (see Tripathi, chapter 13). According to this 
tradition an Oriya named Bisar Mohanti had been able to secure the brahma from 
the half-burnt image of Jagannatha which K&lapah&r had thrown into the Gafiga. 
He kept it for several years in Kujang (a place in the Mah&nadi delta) till 
RSmacandra in a dream was ordered by Lord Jagannitha himself to get the brahma 
from Kujang, to set up new images of the Jagannatha trinity and to insert the brahma 
into the new image of the Lord. This legend established Ramacandra’s claim to act— 
like the former imperial Gajapatis—under the direct order of Jagannatha. The legend 
also proved the unbroken continuity of the cult which he had re-established as the 
“Second Indradyumna”. It explained to Jagannalha’s devotees that even KSl&pahSr 
had actually not been able to destroy more of JagannStha’s image than during the 
Navakalevara rituals is replaced regularly every ten to twenty years. The image which 
was restored by the “Second Indradyumna” was therefore essentially the same as 
the one which Vi$pu himself had once set up for the mythical “First Indradyumna” in 


42 See G. Pfeffer 1975 and below chapter 19 and MP, I and III, p. 64. 
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the hoary past. Due to his historical and legendary achievements Ramacandra and 
his successors were acknowleged throughout Orissa as the new Gajapatis. This fact 
found its expression in the reckoning of the regnal ahka years of the Khurda Rfljfls 
in Orissa, even outside the territorry of Khurda proper, (see below Dash, Ch. 20). 

The literary medium of the legends with their obvious legitimatory function 
both for brahmins and rijSs were the typical temple annals and chronicles of this 
period. In contrast to the earlier collections of unhistorical temple legends 
0 mahatmyas or sthala puranas ) 43 these annals of the late medieval period contain 
often valuable historical informations, although they are too often inextricably 
mixed with legendary accounts. The characteristic of the late legendary accounts 
is the more obvious and more direct function for the legitimation within a 
society in which—mostly under the direct impact of the Muslim conquest—the 
idea of Hindu kingship had lost much of its traditional and unquestioned 
legitimation. In this situation—during the consolidation of the renewed Gajapati 
kingship and Jagannitha cult—the temple chronicle of Puri, the Madafd Pahji, 
was compiled by the priests of Puri. This famous Madafd Pahji which is known 
in several sometimes quite different versions, 44 consequently became one of the main 
sources of the legitimation of the Khurda dynasty. 

The foundation of the kingdom of Khurda under RSmacandra provides an 
outstanding example of the legitimation and consolidation of political power through 
the possession of a sacred temple-city. It also illustrates a phenomenon which we find 
throughout the history of India: that of a local dynasty deriving its legitimacy from 
an older, imperial tradition. 44 

THE CRISIS AND CONSOLIDATION OF KHURDA UNDER 
AKBAR’S SUCCESSORS 

Akbar's tolerant policy against Hinduism and Hindu rajas had thus contributed a lot 
to the renewal and the consolidation of the Jagann&tha cult and a successor-kingship 
of the Gajapatis. In chapter 20, G.N. Dash illustrates to what an extent R&macandra’s 
policy under Akbar’s reign helped to preserve the identity of the future Oriyanation. 

The presuppositions of the rise of Khurda under Akbar, however, changed 
rapidly in Orissa under Akbar’s first and third successors, Jahangir and Aurangzeb. 
Most notorious for the whole empire, of course, was the alteration of the religious 
policy of the Moghul emperors since Akbar’s death. In the case of Orissa and specifi¬ 
cally Khurda, however, two other points are even of greater importance. In 1607 A.D. 
Orissa became a separate subahd&ri province with Cuttack as its capital. Since then, 
it was only a question of time till a Muslim governor {subahddr) at Cuttack would 
try to mediatise the neighbouring Khurda territory whose RSjSs claimed to be subject 

4 * For a historical analysts of a temple Mikdtmya see Kulke, 1969. 

44 See bibliography. 

44 Kulke, 1974, p. 61. 
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tb the emperor only (tod to be both the sacred and secret rulors of Orissa. Another 
feaaon for the change of the policy towards Khurda was the plan of the Emperor 
Jahingtr (16 5-1627) to expand the imperial territory beyond Khurda and to annex 
the southern kingdom of Rajamundry which was under the sovereignty of Golkonda. 4 ® 
Due to this plan Khurda automatically lost its important strategic function as a buffer 
state between the Moghul empire and the Golkonda Sultanat. 

Only few years after Akbar's death Khurda and Puri drastically experienced 
the consequences of this change of the imperial policy. Under Hashim Khan, the 
first Moghul governor of Orissa, a Hindu Jagirdar in Orissa, the Rajput Ke$o Dis 
MirQ, took full advantage of the new policy. With a few followers he attacked Puri 
by surprise during the car festival, burnt the cars, plundered the temple treasure, and 
entrenched himself in the Jagannatha temple when Purujottama Deva, the new Raja 
of Khurda, advanced with his army. 47 But when reinforcement was sent by the 
Muslim Governor from Cuttack, Puru$ottama had to give up the siege of the temple 
and was forced to consent into an expensive and humiliating treaty. This attack on 
Puri demonstrated for the first time the disadvantage of the strong link of the Khurda 
Rajas with Puri. As successors to the Gajapatis they had to protect the temple city of 
their imperial predecessors, although they commanded only a fractional economic and 
military power of the latter. In the future the Rajas of Khurda could easily be black¬ 
mailed by new attacks on the Jagannatha temple, the most vulnerable point of 
Khurda’s defence. 

Only two years later it was the turn of priests of the Puri to suffer from their 
dependence on the weak Khurda dynasty in their very exposed position. When Raja 
Kalyatia Singh (1611-1617), the new Governor of Orissa, attacked Khurda in 1611, 
the priests of Puri had to secure the images on an island in the Chilka lake where they 
remained for several years. 4 ® This meant a tremendous loss for the priests of Puri who 
depended on the gifts from the pilgrims, most of which stayed away from Puri during 
the absence of Jagannatha. 

These two attacks on Puri and Khurda had not yet set up completely the 
power structure in Central Orissa. This happened only under Makaram Khan (1617- 
1620), the third Governor, who dealt the decisive stroke against the semi-autonoinous 
status of the Khurda Rajas. He not only attacked, but also occupied Khurda for the 
first time. Jahangir proudly noted his autobiography: “Between the province Orissa 
and Golconda there were two Zamindars, one the Raja of Khurda and the second 
the Raja of Rajmahendra. The province of Khurda has come into the possession of the 
servants of the court. After this it is the turn of the country of Rajmahendra.’"* Raja 
Puru$ottama of Khurda fled into the fortress MSnatri in the inaccessible mountainous 


44 Tu 2 uk-l- JahOnglri, vol. I, p. 433 (E & D, vol. VI, p. 355). 

47 Bah&ristdn-i-Ghaybi, vol. I, p. 35-38 contains a detailed but rather fantastic account. See 
also MP, I, p. 65. 

48 MP, I, p. 66. 

44 Tuzuk-l-Jahangtrl, vol. 1, p. 433. 
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south of his kingdom. Jagannatha had to follow his earthly deputy and was taken to 
a village at the border of Banpur. M 

Within less than three decades after the great deed of RSmacandra, both the 
“Lord of the World” and the “Lord of the Elephants” had thus to succumb before 
the superior power of the Muslim Subahd&rs in Cuttack. But the trauma experienced 
by the Oriya people, when both Jagannatha and the Gajapatis had to flee to remote 
areas of South Orissa, seems to have strongly influenced the relationship between 
Jagannatha and the rajas and their mutual prajas (people). 

These repeated raids against Puri and Khurda under Jahangir have been 
compared with the destruction of the cult by the Afghans in 1568 A.D. But the analy¬ 
sis of the available sources proves that the targets of these attacks under Jahangir— 
—carried out by two Hindu Rajputs and only one Muslim officer—were the famous 
temple treasure of Jagannatha and specifically the semi-autonomous status of Khurda. 
Apparently it was never the aim to destroy the Jagannatha cult itself. However, 
whenever the Raja of Khurda was attacked, he ordered the removal of the images 
from Puri which were his most valuable possession and the source of the legitimacy 
of his kingship. 

After the three devastating attacks a more pacific time began. In 1623 A.D. 
during his revolt against his imperial father, prince Shahjahan passed through Orissa. 
The temple chronicle of Puri relates that Narasirpha, the new Raja of Khurda, paid 
homage to him whereupon a Rajput officer of Shahjahin’s troop together with 
Narasirpha reinstalled the images of Jagannatha on his ratnasimhasana in Puri. 91 

The following 30 years under Emperor Shahjahan (1628-1657) were the 
most peaceful of the whole Khurda period. Obviously all those who had vested 
interest in the cult of Jagannatha had realized that the long absence of Jagannatha's 
image from Puri and the non-arrival of the pilgrims ultimately hurt everybody eco¬ 
nomically, i.e. the priests, the pilgrim guides, and the Raja of Khurda who, further¬ 
more, lost the control over Puri while he was just managing to live in a mountain 
fortress far-off from Puri. Although we have no evidence that the pilgrim tax which 
had been abolished under Akbar was reintroduced in Orissa already by Shahjahan, 
it is nevertheless very likely that the lack of pilgrims had caused also a great financial 
loss for the Subahdar at Cuttack. It seems, therefore, that during this period a tacit 
agreement was reached between the Raja of Khurda and the Moghul Subahdar in 
Cuttack. Bruton, one of the early British travellers in India, reported in 1633 A.D< 
that during the car festival “one of the moguls sitting ... in the chariot, upon a 
convenient place, with a canopy to keep the sun from injuring him” 52 —obviously in 
order to control this most important yearly gathering of pilgrims in Puri. Bruton’s 
detailed description of the Jagannatha cult gives a vivid picture of an undisturbed 
cult at Puri. 

M MP, 1, p. 66. 

« MP. I, p. 67. 

u Quoted by P. Acharya, 1961, p. 46. 



During these years Raja Narasiipha, through a number of decisive measured 
and reforms, tried to compensate the loss of the political power of the semi-auto¬ 
nomous status of his dynasty through a strong reinforcement of his influence in Puri.' 9 
Most probably under the influence of the Vai$pava reformer Rasikananda he 
introduced several new Kf$paite rituals in the Jaganndtha cult, prohibited animal 
sacrifices for the goddess Vimala and strengthened Jagannatha’s influence in the 
Vimaia cult through the order that she has to accept Jagannatha’s prasada offerings 
before they are distributed to the priests and pilgrims as mahi-prasada . M 

Most important for the future relationship between the Rajas of Khurda and 
the Jagannatha cult was the building of an own palace of the Khurda Rajas in the 
Bali Sahl of Puri to the south of the Jagannatha temple. 9 * This was the first step of a 
development, during which the Rajas of Khurda became the “Rajas of Puri”. 
Connected with the construction of the palace in Puri was an increasing influence of 
the Rajas in the temple and its cult. The rajaguru, the personal priest of the raja, 
became the temple administrator and its “great examiner” (bada pariksd). Temple 
servants had to serve in the palace and food offerings for Jagannatha had regularly 
to be brought several times a day to the palace ( rajabhoga ). From the time of 
Narasiipha a most complicated system of ritual and socio-economic temple-palace 
relations emerged in Puri, through which the palace and the temple rituals became 
more and more synchronized. In order to canonize his reforms and to write down 
the “rights and dues” ( adhikara o prapya)™ of the Rajas of Khurda in the 
Jagannatha cult he ordered in about 1642 A.D. the compilation of the niti (book of 
the rituals) of Lord Jagannatha. This text mentions explicitly the share of the offerings 
which were due to the RSjas ( raja-prasdda ) after each ritual. Till today the 
raja-mahaprasada which is sold to the pilgrims is one of the main sources of income 
of the Raja of Puri. 

Other incisive measures of Narasiipha were aimed at consolidation of his 
influence in the hinterland of Puri. Through a new rigorous hierarchic differentiation 
of the Brahmins in the iasana villages he created Brahmin castes of the Samantas, 
the Bhattamilras, and the Vaidikas, who became the elite of central Orissa. 97 The 
assignment of this status remained in the hand of the Khurda Rajas, a fact which 
considerably strengthened their position in the hinterland of Puri. At the same time, 
Narasiipha introduced a light rent ( tafiki) for all the sasana villages, a more 
symbolical measure through which Narasiipha clearly intended to place the sasana 
Brahmins around Puri under the control of his dynasty. 68 Nevertheless, the new high 

53 For a detailed study of Narasimba's reforms see Kulke, 1975, chapter VI, 2. It is based 
mainly on the JK, p. 345 and the Account, p. 51f. 

54 The offering of JagannStha's prasada to Vimala today is usually interpreted as an indication 
for Vimala’s cult influence on JagannStha's cult. 

55 JK, p. 345 and MP. I, p. 67. 

31 RR. Ill, 1 of the Rajas of Puri. 

57 See G. Pfeifer below, chapter 22, K.N. Mahapatra, 1969, p. 78 and H.K. Mahtab, i960, 
vol. II, p. 463f. 

58 G. Pfefler 1974, p. I22f and Kulke 1975, chapter V, 5. 
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status of these Brahmins and the new functions which were assigned to court 
Brahmins in the Temple, might have annoyed the long-established tempje Brahmins 
of Puri. 

Narasimha’s ritual and social reforms increasingly caused a strong opposition. 
Several annals report that the priests of Puri, as usually during a struggle with the 
political power, called upon their Lord Jagannitha as their last resort who, there¬ 
upon, ordered Narasiqiha to abstain from several of his reforms.' 0 But his opponents 
were not appeased and in an open revolt in 1647 in which his grandfather, a priest 
and a Moghul officer were involved, he was killed in his palace.* 1 The Moghul troops 
took advantages of the following disorder and looted the palace and the temple 
treasures. But the Moghuls did not disturb the Jagannatha cult and it is not 
known that the priests had again to take shelter with their Lord in the South of 
Orissa. This remarkable fact makes it highly probably that Narasimha was murdered 
by a conspiracy of the priests of Puri and the Moghul SttbahdSr at Cuttack' 2 who 
out of vested interests were both mistrusting the growing influence of the Khurda 
king in the temple-city of Puri and its hinterland. 

Despite this temporary set back for the Khurda dynasty the position of its 
ruling Raja among the Hindu society of Orissa was well established by the middle of 
the 17th century. The devotion of the Oriyas for their Gajapatis is known from the 
report of Khan-i Dauran who reconquered Orissa for Aurangzeb in 1661, after the 
RSjas and zamindars of Orissi had regained their independence for about three years 
during the war of succession at the Moghul court. During his campaign against 
Khurda, Khan-i-Dauran called the young Raja Mukunda Deva “the leading 
Zamindar of this country, whose orders are obeyed by the other Zamindars” and 
added that “all the other zamindars of the country worship him like a pod and 
disobedience of whose orders they regarded as a great sin.” 43 This report is most 
interesting, because it was written by a Muslim officer during his campaign against 
Khurda. Furthermore, it is again noteworthy that, despite the conquest of 
Khurda, no disturbance of the Jagannatha cult is known nor do we hear anything 
about the flight of priests from Puri. 

Even Aurangzeb's hostile policy against Hindu institutions was not able to 
destroy completely this tacit collaboration between the Raja of Khurda, the 
SQbahdars in Cuttack and the priests of Puri. After the notorious imperial decree of 
the year 1669 which ordered the destruction of all recently built Hindu temples 
and the prevention of new temple buildings, several important old Hindu temples 
were destroyed in Orissa." But nothing is known about any destruction in Puri, on 

5U See G.N. Dash below, chapter 20. 

•° Account, p. 5t and Ka(akarajava:nsivalt, folio 48. 

61 MP, III, p. 68 and in a chronicle published by Stirling in 1837 in: JASB, p. 756ff. 

62 The chronicle published by Stirling (see t.n. 61) relates that a priest who had been hurt by 
Nirasimha got military support by the SubahdSr. 

'* Muruqat-i-Hasson, quoted by J.N. Sarkar, 1916, p. 340. 

" e.g. In 1686: Sira|a Temple in Jharikada and in 1687; several temples in Jaipur (K.N. 
Mahapatra, 1969, p. 104f). 
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the contrary, the annals of Puri report about several new minor temple constructions 
in Puri.' 15 Although during these years a SObahdSr is said to have set out for Puri in 
order to desecrate the Jagannatha temple, according to the M9da|S Pafljl he was 
forced back by a lightning flash near Pipli. His alleged dampaign against Puri, 
however, was most likely a successful extortion of money from the Raja and the 
priests of Puri for his toleration of the cult at Puri. 

This “economical toleration” 9 '’ must have been the reason why Aurangzeb by 
a new decree in 1692 ordered explicitly the destruction of the Jagannatha temple. 
But Divyasimha Deva, the then Raja of Khurda, met the SObahdar and agreed with 
him ts arrange a pretended destruction under his own supervision. After some minor 
demolitions—most likely—a faked image of Jagannatha was sent to Aurangzeb and 
the main gate of the temple was closed. 97 But the daily rituals of the cult were 
continued by some priests who entered the temple through a secret side door in the 
southern temple wall. 99 Aurangzeb was again informed about this situation in Puri. 
He recalled the Subahdar and sent a high officer as an examiner to Puri. But 
according to an Oriya chronicle, the Raja of Khurda accomplished the masterpiece to 
bribe even him—or as the chronicle paraphrazed it “he won him as a friend”—with 
a gift of 30,0 )0 rupies. Till the death of .Aurangzeb in 1707 A.D., the temple of 
Jagannatha was officially closed, but the cult continued to such an extent that even 
several rajas visited the temple and performed their traditional royal rituals. 79 Only 
few months after Aurangzeb's death in 1707 A.D. the doors of the temple were 
forcibly opened by a minister of Khurda and the chiefs of the 18 Gadajata states 71 
and the cult was renewed in its previous greatness. It is obvious that all this could 
happen only with the toleration of the Muslim Subahdar in Cuttack. 

KHURDA’S STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE UNDER THE NAWABS 

OF BENGAL 

After the death of Aurangzeb, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa gradually (1713/1719/1733) 
became a quasi-independent successor state under the powerful Nawibs of Bengal. 
Under the long reign of Murshid Qull Khan as Nawab and under his son-in-law 
Shuja-ud-din, who was the Subahdar in Orissa, Khurda and Puri enjoyed a peaceful 

•s MP, ill, p. 69f. 

66 Other cases are known that “the safety- of idols was purchased on payment of cash to 
Qadis or Muhtasibs” (M.L. Roy Choudhury, The State and Religion in Moghul India ,.Calcutta 1951, 

p. 261). 

67 Tabsirat-ul-Nazirin quoted in R.L. Mitra, 1875, vol. II, p. 112; MP, I, p. 70; JK, p. 346; 
CP, p. 20; Account, p. 50; K N. Mahapatra 1969, p. 131. 

* 8 The most detailed account about the continuation of the cult exists in CP, p. 20. 

«• CP, p. 20. 

70 In the year 1696 and 1701 the Rajas of Raopur and Pa(ia respectively had an “official” 
dariana of Jagannatha during which they received the customary honours (JSV, p. 142 and 146). 

77 MP, I, p. 71. 
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time. But this situation changed rapidly when Shuj3-ud-din, after the death of 
Murshid in 1727, became himself the Dewan of Bengal and when his son Taqi Khan 
was appointed as Sfibahdar at Cuttack. 

In Orissa Taqi Khan is still remembered as one of the most cruel and 
avaricious SObahddrs. Indeed, during his reign the conflict assumed again the 
proportions of the struggle for power as in the early 16th century. Several times, 
both the “Lord of the World" and the "Lord of the Elephants" had to take shelter 
in the inaccessible mountains in the south and the Raja of Khurda, Ramacandra II, 
the “deputy" of Jagannatha and the “Moving Vijpu" (calanti Viwu) is supposed to 
have even been forcibly converted to Islam. 

In the discussions of this critical period of the Orissan history it has appa¬ 
rently not sufficiently been noticed that these events were only one aspect of an over¬ 
all power struggle between the Sflbahdfir and the Raja of Khurda for the domination 
of Central Orissa, during which the Jagannatha temple played an eminent role. In 
about 1729 A.D., three years after Ramacandra had entered the throne, 71 his general 
( bakhii) undertook, for the first time since the settlement under Akbar, a military 
campaign in order to expand the territory of Khurda into the Moghulbandi and at 
the cost of the neighbouring Ga<lajata states. 73 It is most likely that this campaign 
was indirectly caused by the conquest of the whole area south of the Chilka lake 
through the troops of Hyderabad, which itself had become independent in 1724 A.D. 
Apparently in order to compensate this territorial loss in the South, Ramacandra 
tried to extend his territory in central Orissa. 

After an initial success the soldiers ( paiks ) of Khurda mutinied at the end of 
1730 A.D. In this situation Taqi Khan interfered into the conflict and captured 
Ramacandra II by a device. He imprisoned him at Cuttack and “after some days 
have passed, this king was defeated by the daughter of the Nawab and was driven 
out of the caste". 71 After his alleged love affair, conversion, and the exclusion from 
his caste, RSmacandra's sons—who had first fled to Afhagarh in South Orissa— 
rebelled against their father and freed Khurda from the Muslim troops. But Taqi 
Khan drove them out and reinstalled Ramacandra II in Khurda whom he wished to 
use as a tool in his hands in order to annex fully Khurda to his subahdari. Taqi 
Khan posted his own police in the Khurda territory 75 and he even seems to have sent 
a high officer to Puri to control this temple city. 70 

After Ramacandra had realized the deadly danger for his dynasty he went to 


71 His date of accession is controversial. DSsarathi DSsa dates his own poem “ Brajabth&ra ” 
in s. 1653 (=1731/2 A.D.!, RSmacandra's II 8 urika. His rule, therefore, began io 1726/27 A.D. 
(see K.N. Mahapatra, 1969, p. 19lj. But the very detailed and reliable account of the MP, I, 
p. iff about Ramacandra, dates the Navakalevara of the year 1733 in the 10th arika, Ramacandra’* 
reign accordingly began in 1725/26 A.D. 

73 JK. p. 351 and Account, p. 58. 

75 MP, III, p. 77f. 

75 JK, p. 352; K.N. Mahapatra 1969, p. 186, 

70 MP, III, p. 76. 
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Puri during summer 1732 for several months where he was able to regain the confi¬ 
dence of the priests. This can be assumed from the fact that the priests, after the car- 
festival, followed him with the image of Jagannatha when he fled surprisingly to the 
hilly south of his territory. As there were no disturbances of the cult, neither in-1731, 
when the car-festival had been for the first time conducted under the control of the 
Sfibahdar, nor in 1732, it is obvious that Ramacandra withdrew the image of 
Jagannatha in order to secure his palladium and to prevent Taqi KhSn from control¬ 
ling the cult through his officers. Taqi Khan now played off the prince VlrakeSarl 
against his father Ramacandra and declared him as the new Raja of Khurda. 

In 1733, however, the 13th lunar month Sfddha occurred again during which 
the Navakalevara ritual, the periodical renewal of the images of the Puri Triad had to 
take place. 77 Although VirakeSarl with the support of Taqi KhSn had started already 
the preparations for the new images, 78 they could not prevent Rfimacandra from 
returning from South Orissa with the Jagannatha image, without whose brahma the 
Navakalevara ritual could not have been completed. As Taqi Khfin’s main interest at 
this moment seemed to have been the collection of the pilgrim tax (see below) he did 
not dare to interfere. Ramacandra was, therefore, able to consolidate again his position 
amongst rsljSs and chiefs of Orissa through a sound ritual' policy, which will be dealt 
with later. Although, Taqi Khan had come again to terms with Ramacandra during 
the car-festival, he attacked him in Khurda after Ramacandra surprisingly had again 
sent the Jagannatha images to South Orissa, where they were kept in Marada near 
Afhagarh for the next two and half years. 

After Taqi Khan’s death in 1734/3S Ramacandra returned to his capital 
Khurda, but was driven out again after few months by the Governor Murshid Quli 
Khan II. As this Governor obviously was not willing to continue the game, he sent 
his deputy Mir Habib to Athagarh from where he forcibly brought the images to Puri 
where the cult was revived. In order to prevent any further disturbances of the pilgri¬ 
mage economy through the Khurda Rajas, he deposed Ramacandra and appointed Raja 
Padmanabba Deva of Papa near Cuttack as the new Gajapati. 7 * The rather strange 
event that a Hindu cult of a great temple city was renewed by a Muslim officer has 
usually been explained as an act of tolerance. But this explanation is quite unsatis¬ 
factory because it is known that both Murshid and Mir Habib had destroyed Hindu 
temples in East Bengal before they came to Orissa. 80 Fortunately we possess the 
account of a Bengal chronicle of the year 1786/87, which, for the first time, clearly 
mentions the reasons of this economic tolerance: “During the commotion in 
Muhammad Taqi Khin’s time, the Rajah of Parsutam [Puri] had removed JagannSth, 
the God, from the limits of the Subah of Odisah, and had guarded it on the summit 
of a hill across the Chilka lake. In consequence of the removal of the idol, their was a 

77 see G.C. Tripathi above, chapter 13, and K.N. Mahapatra, 1969, p. 186. 

78 kumJra rdjd hoi, mohd anasara niminta ddru arrHi Sri PurufOttama bije kardithile (MPj 

I. 76). 

7 » MP, 1, p. 77; JK, p. 352; Account, p. 59. 

®° Naubahdr-i-Murshid Quli Khant, in: Bengal Nawdbs, tnl. by J. Sarkar, Calcutta 1952, p. 7. 
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failing-off to the tune of nine laks of rupees in the Imperial revenue, accruing from 
the pilgrims.” 81 It is obvious from this quotation that Murshid II ordered the renewal 
of the JagannStha cult in order to stop the tremendous loss of pilgrim tax during the 
years of Jagannitha’s absence from Puri. ‘‘The religious warfare was at last set 
at rest by the institution of the tax cn pilgrims”, as Stirling had rightly remarked in 
1822. 88 

Already three years later, in 1739, however, VirakeSarl, the son of the deposed 
Rimacandra II, was reinstalled on his ancestral throne in Khurda. The reasons why 
Padmanabha of Pafia had been deposed are unknown. But it is most likely that 
Padmanabha of Pafia was not able or not willing to pay the agreed amount of pilgrim 
tax. 88 VlrakeSar! was most probably reinstalled as Gajapati because he had promised 
not only to pay the pilgrim tax {Jatrl hdsili ) regularly but agreed also to pay off the 
debt of Padmanabha. 81 It was this enormous financial burden which VlrakeSarl had 
to impose on the already rather weakened Khurda, which ultimately caused its final 
collapse only two decades later under the rule of the Marathas. 

THE FALL OF KHURDA UNDER THE MARATHAS IN 1760/61 

Already in 1742, only few years after VIrakeSarl had regained the ancestral throne at 
Khurda, a sanguinary struggle for the supremacy in Eastern India began between the 
Mar&thS king of Nagpur, Raghuji BhonslS, and the Dewan of Bengal, Allvardl Khan. 
Orissa was for several years the main theatre of operations and was finally ceded by 
Allvardl to the Marathas in 1751. 

The first two Marathi Governors in Orissa were Muslims who were appointed 
by a mutual agreement between the Marthas and the Nawab of Bengal. Both 
Governors did not interfer into the peculiar “dyarchical” power structure of Central 
Orissa which had been settled between the previous Subahdirs and the Gajapatis of 
Khurda ‘‘whom all the other Zamindars of the country worship like a god.” 88 

This situation changed suddenly when £eo Bhatt Sathe (Siva Bha{ta) in 1759 
became the first Hindu governor of Orissa. One of his first acts in Orissa was to 
dismantle the Khurda territory. When Jagannatha Narayapa, the powerful Raja of 
the South Orissan Gadajata state Parlakhemundi, as an alleged descendant of the 
Imperial GaAgas and a pretender to the Gajapati throne, 88 attacked Khurda, the 
Marthas first helped VirakeSarl of Khurda to drive him out. But under the pretext 
of collecting the debt of 100.000 rupies which Virakesarl had promised to the 
Marathas, Seo Bhatt confiscated Lembai and Rahang, the two most fertile pargana- 
districts of Khurda, occupied Puri, and mediatised 14 Gadajata States which were 

81 RiyOz-us-Sal&tTn, p. 302f. 

82 Stirling, quoted in N.K. Sahu 1936, vol. II, p. 257. 

81 Kulke, 1975, chapter VIII, 2. 

84 MP, I, p. 78. 

84 see above f.n. 63. 

84 Rajaguru, 1968/73, vol. II, p. 116ff, 
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under Khurda 87 since Akbar. It is explicable that Seo Bhatt seized Lembai and Rahang 
as mortgage. The occupation of Puri and the mediatization of Khurda's Feudatory 
States, however, can only be explained as a wilful act to destroy the very foundations 
of Khurda's kingship. This is clearly revealed by the account of T. Motte who travel¬ 
led through Orissa only few years later in 1776 A.D.: "When Ragoojee entered 
Orissa, at the instigation of Meer Hubbeeb, he found these parts divided into small 
Zemindaries dependant on the Rajah of Pooree at whose capital is the famous temple 
of Jaggernaut, near Chilka-lake. This prince was regarded by his subjects in a reli¬ 
gious light also, and appeared formidable to the Maharattas, who, apprehensive lest 
he might seize a favourable opportunity to cut off the communication between Nagpur 
and Cuttack, resolved to reduce his power by dividing it. He made the petty Zamin- 
dars independent of him, and formed the chuklas [divisions] of Dinkanol [Ohenkanal], 
Bonkey [Banki], Ner ingpoor [Narsingpur], Togorea [Tigiria], Tochair [Talcherj, 
Chunda Para [Khandpara], Dispulla [Dapalla], Hindole [Hindol], Ungool, [Angul] and 
Boad [Baud]".' 8 

As in the case of Mfinsingh’s relation with R&macandra I, it is quite under¬ 
standable that the Hindu dynasty of the MarSfhSs, ns the new masters of Orissa, 
were suspicious of the high position held by the R5j5s of Khurda. Their important 
role in the Jagannatha cult and their close relationship with the feudatory rSjSs of 
Orissa made the Gajapatis appear the "secret" ruler of Orissa. Consequently the 
Mar&thas took over the administration of the Jagannatha temple and "freed" the 
fourteen Gadajata states. The Gajapati kingship of Khurda had thus survived about 
170 years of Muslim rule," but it was reduced to the status of a local zamindarl only 
few years after a rival Hindu dynasty had conquered Orissa. The RSjSs of Khurda 
seem to have retained only a nominal position as Gajapatis in the JagannStha cult. 
They had still their own regnal years (ai’ika) and they were allowed to send "royal 
letters” (chamu cijh&u) to the r§j3s and chiefs of Orissa—otherwise the control over 
the Jagannatha cult had passed completely into the hands of a group of temple admi¬ 
nistrators which were appointed by the MarathSs. 

THE RITUAL RELATIONSHIP OF THE RAjAS OF KHURDA 
WITH THEIR FEUDATORY RAjAS 

Finally I would like to stress a peculiar aspect of the relationship between the 
Gajapatis of Khurda and their feudatory rSjSs in Central Orissa. The powerful 
Gajapatis of the imperial GaAgas and Suryavaipsa had confined the Jagannatha cult 
more or less to the political and religious centers of their empire—Cuttack and Puri— 

87 MP, I, p. 79. 

88 T. Motte, A Narrative of a Journey to the Diamond Mines at Sumbhalpoor, repr. in: OHRJ, 
1/3, 1953, App. p 28. 

88 According to Riydz-us-Salitln, p. 19, the relations between Hindus and Muslim must have 
been very good in Puri during the 18th century: "At Parsutam (=Puri). Hindus unlike their prac¬ 
tice elsewhere, eat together with Musalmans and other races. And all aorta of cooked food sell in 
the bazar, and Hindus and Musalmans buy them and eat together and drink together.” 
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and they used to threaten their political opponents with the wrath of their state deity. 
The Rij§s of Khurda, however, having lost the actual power to “monopolize” the 
Jagannfitha cult, during their struggle with the SQbahdSrs at Cuttack tried to gain 
and to assure the support of their feudatory r9jas ( sSmanta rSjds) by “sharing” their 
own position in the state cult with them (See map 6). This interesting aspect of the 
JagannBtha cult is known from a number of royal letters ( chdmu ci(hSu) or grants 
(, sanads ) which, till recently, were either unknown or unnoticed." 0 In these royal letters 
which were usually addressed to the administrator ( parlkfd I) of the Jagannatha temple, 
the Raja of Khurda announced the visit of a feudatory raja to Puri who had applied 
for special privileges during this visit. These letters, therefore, usually include a 
detailed list of the ritual privileges which were to be granted to the feudatory raja? 
and their families during their worship of Jagannatha. They also often prescribed the 
donations which the rajas should receive from the temple treasure, as well as those 
which the feudatory rajas had promised to present to Jagannatha. 

It is extremely informative to trace the political background of these royal 
letters and grants. Out of the roughly 100 chamu cifh&us which are known to have 
been issued by the Khurda Rajas, more than 80 per cent belong to the late 17th and 
to the first half of the 18th century. We have already seen that this was precisely the 
time when Khurda had to struggle for its political survival. 

Most interesting in this respect are the royal letters of Ramacandra II and 
his son VlrakeSarl. Out of the 14 royal letters which we possess from Ramacandra II 
altogether 11 are dated from the year 1733 and are connected with the great car 
festival. We have already seen that during the preparation for the Navakalevara ritual 
Ramacandra had returned with the Jagannatha image from his exile in South Orissa 
in order to prevent his son and the Muslim governor from controlling this most 
important ritual of the Jagannatha cult. In his desperate war on two fronts which he 
fought nearly without any military power, he tried to win the support of his feuda¬ 
tories through ritual concessions in the Jagannatha cult. AH his royal letters were 
intended for his adjoining feudatories of Baramba,* 1 Tigeria, "’Khandpara," 3 Ranpur* 4 
(see fig. 72), whose support was most essential for him. Another letter referred to 
the R3ja of Khallikota,"* whose zamindarl had once been an important station on 
Jagannatha’s flight beyond the borders of Orissa. All these rajas were allowed by 
RBmacandra’s royal orders to perform special rituals during their worship of 


so The following lines are based on the JSV, and on the chdmu ci/hdus which belong 
to the palmleaf collection of the Deula Karana (DK) of Puri and which were bought by the Orissa 
Research Project in 1971 and donated to the Orissa State Museum in Bhubaneswar in August 1974. 
See also Kullce 1974, p. 65-57 and 1975, chapter VIII, 2. 

91 JSV, p. 149. 

« DK, 2-8-6V; 3-6-77R. 

91 DK, 3-6-77R; JSVi p. 149. 

"* DK, 2-8-6V; 3-6-10; 3-6-77V; JSV, p. 143, 

93 DK, 3-6-77R. 
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Jagannatha and they received the sacred Sarht (turban) as a token of their acknow¬ 
ledgement. 9 ' 

After VlrakeSari was able to regain his ancestral throne in 1739 under heavy 
financial concessions to the Subahdar, he assumed high sounding titles and followed 
the "charm e///id«-policy” of his father in order to strengthen the already deadly 
weakended position of his dynisty. Altogether 34 royal letters are known from his 
reign, the highest number which we possess from a Raja of Khurda. The function of 
these letters is obvious when we take into consideration that out of these 34 letters 
24 are dated from the period between 1742 and 1751. This was exactly the time when 
due to the struggle between RaghujI Bhonsla and AlivardI Khan a quasi-anarchical 
situation was prevalent in Orissa, during which both the feudatory rajas and Vlrake- 
Sari of Khurda tried to consolidate their power* 

In this situation VirakeSarl granted special privileges to 15 gajajata rajas of 
Orissa and to princely visitors from Delhi and Assam. 97 The 15 rajSs, with the 
exception of those from Kujang and Sonpur (in the Mahanad! delta and West Orissa, 
respectively) were all feudatories of Khurda since Akbar's time (see map 6). This 
fact clearly reveals the direct relation between political dependence and ritual privi¬ 
leges in the Jagannatha cult and it illustrates to what an extent the Rdjas of Khurda, 
in their desperate power struggle, were willing to use the Jagannfitha cult for their 
political ends. 

Most illustrative are in this respect Virakesarl’s royal letters to Raja Jagan- 
nttha of Athgirh in South Orissa. The Raja of Afhgarh and his father had helped 
VirakeSarl and his father Ramacandra II during their most difficult time. In 1731 
Raghunatha had given shelter to the prince Vlrakesari after his father had been 
imprisoned by Taqi KhSn. From 1733-1736 the Raja Jagannatha had offered shelter 
to the Lord of Puri for which he constructed a small temple in a village near Afhgarh 
which he donated, together with three other villages, for the maintenance of the cult 


06 On the significance of Sdjhi (Sdrhi) see also above chapter 13, footnote 25. 
»’ Kujang: DK, 2-11-77R. 

Ranpur: DK, 2-I-2R; 2-8-15V; 2-8-25R; 5-11-9V; JSV, p. 144, 145. 
Nayagarh: DK, 4-12-59R. 

Barki: JSV, p. 136. 

Tigeria: DK. 3-6-10R; 2-11-31V. 

Angul: DK, 5-II-9V. 

Dhenkanal: DK, 2-1-5R; 2-8-1R; 2-8-25R; 2-8-28R. 

Talcher: DK, 2-I-5R; 2-8-25R; 2-8-28R. 

Sonpur: DK, 5-I-4R. 

Ghumsur: DK, 2-1-33V; 3-6-13R; 3-6-I3V; 5-1I-9V. 

Banpur: DK, 2 1-33V; 2-3-2V; 5-1-I8R; 5-I-10R. 

A|hgarh: DK.2-1-33V; 3-3 7V; JSV, p. 131, 132. 

Khallikota: DK.S-IUIV. 

Tckkali: DK.2-1J-16R. 

Assam: DK, 2-1-7R. 

Delhi: DK, 2-8-13V; JSV, p. 135, 
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of JagannStha and his priests.* 8 

In the year 1746 VlrakeSarl in appreciation of this help conferred the heritable 
title "Haricandana Jagaddeva” upon the Raja of Athgarh during his visit of Puri: 
"Being mercyful, we bestow on you the title of Haricandana Jagaddeva and sanction 
to use vehicles run by a pair of horses along with a turban in which an elephant 
emblem made of silver is enshrined. Thou shall remain forever loyal at our feet with 
care. We have given necessary order to Baliyarsiipha, the manager of the temple of 
Sri Jagannatha, to make adequate arrangements for your dariana in the temple. You 
may perform the offering to the deities as you might desire by presenting any property 
you may like.’*** 

In the following year 1747 the Rfija of Athgarh granted a village in his estate 
to Lord Jagann£tha at Puri for the purpose of his amf/amanoW-offerings. 100 Mean¬ 
while Rija Jagannatha of Athgarh, "remaining loyal at VlrakeSarls feet", had helped 
again the Raja of Khurda who sent a further loyal letter to him: "As you have been 
engaged in a very difficult task in our favour, BakhsI HamTr Khan 101 has been sent to 
Banpur. You should join him and help him to accomplish the work entrusted to him 
on our behalf. Showing favour to you, we have appointed you as the Parik$a 
(superintendent) of the temple of Sri Jagannatha. You should maintain the services of 
the gods carefully and in a proper manner." 103 

We don’t know the precise nature of the "very difficult task” in which the 
Raja of Athgarh had been engaged for VIrakeSarl of Khurda, nor do we know the 
further "work entrusted to him" and to Khurda's general. But it is very likely that 
they were directly connected with the fights in South Orissa against the troops of 
Hyderabad under Asaf Jah who had become the military district officer ( faujdar) 
at Ichapuram in 1742. 109 In 1746/47 Afhgarh seems to have been already under the 
control of Hyderabad. Banpur had thus become the border region of the Khurda 
territory. From the above letter it seems likely that VlrakjeSarl of Khurda demanded 
from the Raja of Athgarh military support for his general who had gone to Banpur 
either in order to defend the border or to regain lost territory at the Chilka lake. In 
order to assure the support of the Raja of Athgarh, Ylrakesarl appointed him as the 

98 Account of Ganjam, in: LR, vol. IX, p. 370 458. (Translation of S.N. Rajaguru, p. 65). 
A chOmu cifhdu of the Deula Karana collection refers to Paramelvara’s (=Jagannatha*s) stay in 
Marada in Ramacandra’s lllh orika 1734 A.D. 

99 JSV, p. 131 (Translation S.N. Rajaguru). 

100 In the 14th aAka year, see: Account ofGanjom (translation, p. 65). It is interesting that 
a part of the same village was simultaneously also granted in favour of Lord Vertkateivara in the 
great South Indian temple at Tirupati. Another village in A(hgarh was granted to Jagannatha in 
Puri. 

101 It is interesting to note that Khurda had a Muslim bakliil. BakhsI Hamir Khan is 
unknown to me, but he may be identical with Murad Khan who was (according to RiySr-us- 
Salatin, p. 331f) in 1741 A.D. the general of Khurda and helped Murshld Qull Khan’s family 
against Alivardi Khan during his first conquest of Orissa. 

10J JSV, p. 131. 

101 LAhgulcivara Itihisa, in. LR, vol. 37, p. 409-4)8. (translation, p. 77f) 
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Raja Jagann&tha of Athgarh seems to have implemented the instructions to 
the satisfaction of VlrakeSari because he sent a further letter to him: “We learn from 
the letter which you have dispatched to us. .. .You have requested us to grant the 
privilege of beating a big drum (nagdrd) on the back of an elephant. Your request has 
been granted by us”. In a further royal letter of the same year, which has the character 
of an official grant ( sanad ), Vlrakeiarl confirmed the former rights and grafted 
further privileges to the Raja of Athgarh. Furthermore, the Rfijfi of Athgarh received 
land and a big house in Puri “for performing the service of a parikfd of the main 
temple”. 

These royal letters of VlrakeSarl are an outstanding example for the late 
medieval ritual policy of Hindu rajas. In his desperately weakened position Vlrakeiarl 
tried to regain through ritual means the former power of his ancestors while at the 
same time—on the eve of the British conquest—the struggle for power in Orissa was 
revived between the successor'states of the Moghuls, i.e. between the DewSns of 
Bengal, the Mar&th&s of Nagpur and the Nizam of Hyderabad. The Rajas of Khurda 
granted to their feudatories privileges in the Jagannfitha cult at Puri and royal status 
symbols and reconfirmed them in their position as sdmanta rajas. But these privileges 
were connected with the order to “remain forever loyal at our feet” and to “maintain 
the services of the gods carefully.” It has often rightly been argued that in India 
both the special feudal type of military obligation 104 and the personal bond derived 
from the commendation and the oath of allegiance were unknown to “Indian 
Feudalism”. However, the case of Khurda shows to what an extent the ritual 
bond between the feudatories and the state deity ( raffra-devatd ) which was under the 
control of the central raja, substituted the personal feudal bond which had characteriz> 
ed the western type of feudalism. 


104 JSV. p. 1 J2f; the last letter is partly reprinted in Kulke 1974, p. 67. 
106 see e.g. D.C. Sircar 1966, p. 58. 
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"JUGGERNAUT” UNDER BRITISH SUPREMACY AND THE RESURGENCE 
OF THE KHURDA RAjAS AS ‘‘RAjAS OF PURI” 

H. Kulke 


In 1765 the revenue DewinI of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa had been granted to the 
East India Company by the Moghul Emperor Shah Alam. From the very beginning 
of their rule over Bengal, the East India Company tried to regain Orissa which had 
belonged to the DewSnl of Bengal till it had been ceded de facto by Allvardl to the 
MarSfhas of Nagpur in 1751 A.D. Already in 1766 Lord Clive sent T. Motte to 
Sambalpur ‘‘to sound the officers of JSnuji’s court whether he would cede the province 
of Orissa for an annual tribute”. 1 

Two years later, the Marathi king Januji Bhonsla submitted his detailed 
conditions for a cession of Orissa. As the first condition (of altogether 13 points), he 
explicitly mentioned the Jagannitha temple: “That the Jaggernaut Pagoda and all 
the duties collected from the pilgrims shall remain to the Marathas—that a Governor 
on their part shall be placed there, who shall have the supreme authority and the 
villages, lands, etc., which have been formerly allowed for the support of the 
Bramins and place shall be continued to them”. 2 In its reply the East India Company 
conceded only "for the preservation of the religious ceremony annually performed by 
the pilgrims of Jaggernaut Pagoda, a person may be allowed to reside there on behalf 
of the Maharaja Janojee”,* but without having any substantial power. After the 
negotiations had come nearly to a standstill for several years the Governor General 
Cornwallis in 1789 introduced another interesting aspect into the negotiations. In a 
letter to Malet, the British Resident at the MarSthi court at Poona Cornwallis wrote: 
“It may be wise in this British government to devise means for encouraging a spirit of 
pilgrimage among Hindus of Hindustan and the Deccan to the Company’s dominions 
and for that reason, if you come to the discussion of conditions for cession of 

1 Early European Travellers in the Nagpur Territories, p. 1. 

1 Bengal Select Committee Consultations, 10.2.1768 (quoted by B.C. Ray, 1960, p. 92). 

' Bengal Select Committee Consultations, 13.12.1768 (quoted by B.C. Ray. 1960, p. 93). 
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Cuttack, I should not have objection to grant particular privileges or exceptions from 
all government duties to Maratha subjects on religious visits and pilgrimage to 
Banaras, Gaya and to Jagann&th when surrendered to us". 4 * But Cornwallis failed, 
like his predecessors, to acquire Orissa with diplomatical means. 

In the preparations for the war against the Marathas in 1803, the East India 
Company was, therefore, very much aware of the importance of the Jagannatha temple, 
because "the possession of the god had always given the dominion of Orissa", as 
W.W. Hunter put it nearly seventy years later. 4 The Governor-General Wellesley 
personally took the greatest interest in the matter and sent at the very day of the 
declaration of war a strict order regarding the Jagannatha temple to Lt. Col. 
Campbell, the commanding officer of the British invading forces, in Orissa. In this 
famous despatch—an indispensable source material for the history of early British 
rule in Orissa—for the first time a Christian Governor-General dictated a policy to be 
persued regarding a particular Hindu temple 6 7 : "On your arrival at Juggernaut 
you will employ every possible precaution to preserve the respect due to the Pagoda, 
and to the religious prejudices of the Brahmins and Pilgrims. You will furnish the 
Brahmins with such guards as shall afford perfect security to their persons, Riles and 
Ceremonies, and to the sanctity of the Religious Edifices, and you will strictly enjoin 
those under your Command to observe your orders on this important subject with 
the utmost degree of accuracy and vigilance".’ 

After the troops had already crossed the borders of Orissa, the Secretary to 
the Governor-General forwarded to the officers leading the campaign a letter which 
was written by a famous Pandit of Bengal to the priests of Puri. In this letter the 
Pandit assured the priests of Puri about the religious tolerance of the Rritish and 
their particular benevolence to their subjects. 8 Shortly before the British troops 
reached Puri, they were informed by priests of Puri that "the Brahmins at the holy 
temple had consulted and applied to Juggernaut to inform them what power was now 
to have his temple under its protection, and that he had given a decided answer that 
the English Government was in future to be his guardian".* After the priests of the 
"Lord of the World" had thus agreed to place their temple under the British adminis¬ 
tration, the British troops entered Puri on 18.9.1803 without facing any resistance. 

4 Bengal Political Consultations, 25.2.1789 (quoted by B.C. Ray, 1960, p. 105). 

4 Hunter, 1872, vol. II, p. 56. 

• P. Mukberjee, 1977, p. 32. 

7 IOL: H.M. Series 59. fol. 423/4. 

8 Government to Melville and Campbell, 3.9.1803. Bengal Secret Persian Correspondence, 
translation (1803. No. 180). According to the "Notes Relative to the Late Transactions in the 
Maratha Empire ” of Fort William (London 1804, p. 81) it is very probably that the letter of Pandit 
Jagannatha of Triveni in Bengal was dispatched to the principal priests of Puri on the 14.9.1803 
after Manikapatnam in the southwest of Puri was taken into possession by the British troops. A 
favourable answer of the priests-obviously 1 Jagannitha’s decided answer”—reached the camp on 
16.9.1803. On the 18th the British troops encamped at Puri which was immediately evacuated by the 
Maratha troops. 

* Melville to Gov. Gen., 11,9.1803 (Parliamentary Papers, 1845/664, p. 77). 
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Only one day later, Melville reported to the Governor-General that he used 
Jagannfitha’s “decided answer” as a strategem to win over the feudatory chiefs of 
Orissa: “I have sent by special messengers to some of the principal Rajahs letters 
as my judgment tells me were best adapted to the mentioned purpose and the circum¬ 
stances of Juggernaut’s decision (which was a fact ) was not omitted.” 10 The Christian 
government was thus following the line of the Hindu RSjSs, who had often used 
Jagannatha for political purpose. 11 

During the following peace negotiations the ambassador of the Marafhas 
tried hard to regain at least Puri because, “Jagannatha was his own Pagoda, he was 
desirous to retain it... his honour was involved in this point.” 1 ' Obviously the 
Rfija of Nagpur had tried to negotiate with the East India Company according to 
Januji Bhonsla’s first condition of ihe year 1 7 68. The Company knew that “the loss 
of Juggernaut must deeply affect the consideration s of the Raja of Berar [Nagpur] 
in the eyes of all native powers.” 13 But it never hesitated to take full possession of 
the Jagannatha temple and its hinterland. 14 

The importance of Puri and its Jagannatha cult for the consolidation of the 
British rule in Orissa became most evident during the first car festival in Puri after 
the British conquest of Orissa. In July 1804 the Commissioner Harcourt visited the 
ratha yatra. On his “arrival near the city ... all the principal priests of the 
Pagoda met and attended [him].” During the car festival in Puri “the priests and 
pilgrims ... received [him] with shouts and clapping hands” and he observed “that 
the general impression both among the priests and the pilgrims is highly favourable 
to the British Government”. Harcourt then drew the conclusion from his observa¬ 
tions: “On all occasions when the subject of that valuable acquisition the Province of 
Cuttack, is under considerations the important possession of the Temple of Juggernaut 
must stand in a prominent point of view; in a political light its value is incalculable.’ 11 
In the same month a presentation, containing a long slip of paper with verses, overlaid 
* with gold leaf, and signed by the principal priests and religious functionaries of Puri, 
was sent to the Governor-General Lord Wellesley. 13 The significance of the reception 
which the priests had given to Harcourt and the petition they had sent to Wellesley is 

10 Melville to the Governor General 19.9.1803, Secret and Political Consultations: 1.3.1804, 
No. 14. IOL (quoted by P. Mukberjee, 1977, p. 34). 

11 The missionary James Peggs, in one of his attacks against the “British connections with 
Idolatory in India” blames the historian Hamilton for referring to this event: "Hamilton states : 
‘Possession was taken of the Town and Temple of Pooree by the British, Sept 18th, 1803—the 
sacred will of the Idol being first ascertained through the medium of the officiating priest I' Is the 
historian in earnest or in jest? What a farce! A British army at the gate of Juggernaut's city would 
soon settle the question of entrance.” (J. Peggs, A Letter ... on the Present State of British 
Connections with Idolatory in India ... London 1841, p. 11). 

12 Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 623, pp. 86-111 (quoted by B C. Ray, 1960, p. 126). 

13 Selection from the Wellesley Despatches, p. 410 (quoted by P. Mukherjee, 1977, p. 39). 

14 John Melville to Shawe (Priv. Seer, to Wellesley, 11.7.1805, Wellesley Papers, Add. Ms., 
13611). 

13 John Melville to Shawe, 11.7.1804 (Wellesley Papers. Add. Ms., 13611). 

13 B.C. Ray, 1960, p. 97. 



very clear. They meant the recognition of the British East India Company by the 
priests of Puri, the hierocratic power of Orissa. 

It is reasonable that the East India Company, especially during the first 
years of its rule in Orissa, were highly interested in retaining and strengthening their 
influence in their “important possession of the temple of Juggernaut” with its 
hundred thousands of pilgrims as multiplier of their fame and legitimation of its rule. 
This policy, however, had not taken into account the Raja of Khurda “the fallen, 
but still revered, descendant and representative of the ancient native sovereigns’’. 17 
Their relationship with the Company had been determined from the very beginning 
by the earlier loss of Puri and the three most important parganias to the Mara {has. 
Raja Mukunda Deva II of Khurda (1795-1817) had supported the British against 
the Marthas after he had been offered one lakh (100.000) of rupies for military 
cooperation and for the transport of British baggage and artillery through his 
territory. 18 Mukunda Deva’s agent {y&kil) had agreed to this proposal under the 
condition that the British would restore to the Raja the territory which his grand¬ 
father had lost about 40 years ago through the common enemy, the Marithis. 1 * When 
Mukunda Deva realized that the British Commissioner Harcourt was not willing to 
enter into aDy negotiations in this point, he sent, in March 1804, his Dewan, Jayi 
Rajaguru, to Cuttack with 2000 armed men in order to interview the Commissioner. 
But Harcourt made it clear that “not a span of land could be given up’’. 20 After 
further fruitless negotiations, Mukunda Deva and his Dewan Jayi Rajaguru became 
bitterly disappointed and took the matter into their own hands. They improved the 
internal defence of Khurda, entered into secret negotiations with the Marafhas and 
several tributary chiefs and tried to regain their influence in the Puri temple or, as 
the British officer and historian G. Toynbee put it, “he was detected in an intrigue 
relative to the affairs of the Pooree temple”. In order to prevent Mukunda from regain¬ 
ing influence in Puri he was “forbidden to issue orders on any person whatever 
residing within the limits of Moghulbandi territory [including Puri] without the express 
sanction of the Commissioners”. 21 Harcourt wrote to the Governor General that “I 
do think the Raja of Khurda must be exterminated” because “everything tends, 
I think, to increase the necessity of making an example of that fellow”. 22 

When the Mar2|hS war in West India, too, bad come to an end, Harcourt 
made preparations for a campaign against Khurda. After the Khurda troops had 
made a few raids in the border region near Pipli, Harcourt stormed with a strong 
troop the fort of Khurda on 4.12.1804. The Raja of Khurda was captured one month 

” W. Ewer (repr. j 1965, p. 111. 

« B.C. Ray, 1959, p. 24f. 

14 G Toynbee (repr.) 1961, p. 7: “When we took the province in 1803, the Rajah passively 
esponscd our cause and tendered his allegiance to the British Government, doubtless in the hope 
that these parganas would be restored to him.” 

40 Turner to Govt., 10.10.1804 (quoted by B.C. Ray, 1959, p. 50). 

G. Toynbee, 1961, p. 7. 

42 Harcourt to Shawe, 1.10 and 3.10.1804. Add. Ms., 13610, p. 66f. and p. 74 (quoted by B.C 
Ray, 1959, p. 57f). 
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later and taken as a prisoner to Cuttack and later to Midnapur. Jayi Rajaguru was 
hanged for his part in the “revolt” and the whole of the Khurda territory was finally 
confiscated. 

The British administrators, including even Stirling, justified this campaign 
as a retaliatory measure against “a most unprovoked rising against the newly esta¬ 
blished English Government”. 23 The swiftness 24 and the rigour, however, with which 
these retaliations were carried out, from which the Feudatory Rajas of Kujang and 
Kanika were spared in spite of the hostilities against the Company, leave no doubt 
that the British Government wanted to end once for ever the theocratic suzerainty of 
the Gajapatis of Khurda and their influence upon the feudatory rajas of Orissa. 
After Khurda had already been deprived by the Marathas about forty years ago of 
more than half of its territory, separated from its feudatory rajas, and driven out of 
the superintendence of the JagannStha temple, the annexion of the rest of its 
territory in December 1804 seemed to end the great tradition of the Gajapatis of 
Orissa. 

It was only the subsequent change of British policy regarding its own 
connections with the Jagannatha temple which resulted in the unexpected resurgence 
of the Khurda Rajas as the “Rajas of Puri”. The East India Company initially had 
followed the administrative system of the Jagannatha temple as it existed under the 
Marathas when they conquered Orissa in 1803.'- 5 The only major exception was the 
pilgrim tax which was abolished after the conquest. But it was reintroduced in 1806. 
During the early years, however, it became more and more evident to the British 
officers that this administrative system was responsible for the fact that “the discipline 
of the Temple has gradually relaxed”.* 6 After 1803, when the First Superintendent 
( amil ) of the temple had fled with the Marathas, and before any effective British 
control was established “all order and regulation was at a stop. Every servant of the 
temple does as he pleases and most of them amass wealth by the plunder of the 
pilgrims”. 27 As it was the declared policy of the East India Company towards the 
various religious communities to guarantee “the undisturbed exercise of their religious 
rites and ceremonies, and to preserve their places of worship inviolate”/ 8 it became 
a political commitment to exercise a strong control in order to prevent any further 
deterioration of the Jagannatha cult. But the more the British officers interfered into 
the reorganization of the cult the more they realized that being forbidden entry into 
the temple as Non-Hindus they could not arbitrate fully in the temple administration. 
They had, therefore, to look for a proper person upon whom they could entrust the 

28 Stirling, 1840, p. 143. 

24 The "annexion of that country to the territories of the Honorable Company in the pro¬ 
vince of Cuttuck” was confirmed by a proclamation, issued under the authority of the Board, which 
had reached Cuttack already on 15 12.1804. (Fortescue to Grome, 15.12.1804, Board of Revenue, 
Cuttack, Princely Slates, Vol. XI, p. 19). 

26 B£. Ray, 1959, p. 92-141, K.M. Patra, 1971, p. 222-275. and P. Mukbcrjee 1977, 

28 Grome Report, 10.6.1805, p. 6. (JTC., Vol. II). 

27 Grome Report, 10.6.1805, p. 6. 

28 Govt, to Richardson, Bengal Revenue Consultation. 1.7.1814. 
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administration and the responsibility to put an end to the “relaxed discipline of the 
temple”. 

It is astonishing that in early 1807 the choice ultimately fell upon the Raja 
of Khurda who, only few years ago, had been declared as an enemy of the Honorable 
Company and who had since been imprisoned in Midnapur. But the investigation 
of Charles Groeme, the Collector of the Southern Division at Puri, had also revealed 
in 1805 that “during the periods that the affairs of the Temple were under the 
immediate control and management of the Rajahs of Khoorda, any, even the slightest 
deviation from the prescribed duties were severely punished either by fine or corporal 
chastisement’’. 2 ® The Raja of Khurda with his traditional authority over the priests of 
Puri thus still was the best suited person to reinforce the “order and regulation” in the 
temple and to fulfil thus the commitment of the Company “to preserve the places of 
worship inviolate”. Because it seemed to be highly improbable that any further danger 
had to be apprehended from the Raja of Khurda after the territorial basis of his 
former power had been destroyed, he was released from Midnapur. With the Regula¬ 
tion IV of 1809 the superintendence of the temple, its internal economy, the conduct 
aod management of its affairs and the control over its priests and officers was vested 
in the Raja of Khurda. But from being virtually “Kings without a kingdom” the 
Rijas of Puri succeeded in the following decades in compensating for the loss of their 
political power by building up a “religious state” through the superintendence of the 
hereditary temple of the Gajapati kings of Orissa. 30 

After most of the former feudatories of Khurda had been acknowledged by 
the British Government as subordinate allies, it was one of the first concerns of 
Mukunda Deva of Khurda to improve himself his own ritual and political position 
among these feudatory rajas of Orissa. Whereas before the British conquest of Orissa 
in 1803, the Rajas of Khurda had tried to strengthen their alliance with their 
feudatories by “sharing” their rights, Mukunda Deva tried to reverse this develop¬ 
ment. He interfered with the above-mentioned rights which the feudatory rajas 
claimed to have received from Mukunda’s forefathers in the time of their greatest 
distress (chapter 17). The first victim of Mukunda Deva’s “ritualistic war” was Raja 
Padmanibha NarSyana Deva of Khimedi in South Orissa. He was a member of the 
dynasty which, only half a century ago, had attacked Khurda, a fact which had 
finally led to the downfall of Khurda under the Marathas. When Padmanabha of 
Khimedi visited Puri together with his family in May 1810 to have a dar&ana of Lord 
Jagannatba, Mukunda would not permit him to enter the temple. The Settlement 
Officer at Puri forced Mukunda Deva to give the Raja of Khimedi permission. But 
now Mukunda persuaded the cooks of the temple not to prepare any mahaprasSda 
food. "Upwards of four or five thousand souls are now starving for want of necessary 

a ibid.; Grome also emphasized the strict control of Khurda: “As a competent knowledge of 
the shastar was deemed indispensable for the proper performance of the duties entrusted to the 
principal shewaks. the Khoorda Rajah always paid great attention to the education in this parti- 
cular of the heir to those offices” (p. 10). 

*° Kulke, 1974, p. 72. 
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mahapersad including Rajah Puddohlab Narrain Deo and bis followers as it is not 
proper nor conformable in their religion, to cook victuals in their houses in Pooree, 
when they come on pilgrimage, but only to live on mahapersad”.* 1 

Mukunda Deva’s behaviour might have been understandable in the case of a 
rival Gajapati King, but his treatment was not a particular case. In 1813 the Raja 
of Khandpara in Central Orissa entered Puri with the '‘insignia of Rajahship”. This 
was again too much for Mukunda Deva, who prevented the RijS of Khandpara from 
entering the Temple. The Raja of Khandpara complained to the Collector "slating 
that Rajah Muchoondeo prevented him making Durshan with himself and his family 
in the mode he has been accustomed and that he is agreeable to the customs and 
rules of the Temple”. 32 A similar incident seems to have happened during the visit 
of the Rani of Sambalpur. In a letter to the Governor-General, Mr. Richardson, 
Member of the Board of Revenue on deputation to Cuttack, mentioned “three 
instances of offensive and contemptuous and disrespectful treatment” by the RajS of 
Puri against the feudatory Rajas of Khemundi, Khandpara and against the Rani of 
Sambalpur. 33 

Through this "disrespectful treatment” Mukunda Deva apparently tried to 
restrict the rights of the feudatory rajas of Orissa in "his” Jagannatha temple which 
had now become the sole basis of his power and authority. This behaviour of the 
Raja of Puri was observed with growing suspicion by the British officers in Orissa. 
They complained that Mukunda Deva "prevented the southern Rajahs and the Ghujats 
[Gatjajata] from visiting the temple for several years”, 34 which caused a loss of pilgrim 
tax. 

But the British officers also suspected Mukunda Deva of using his superin¬ 
tendence of the Jagannatha temple for his political ends. Already in 1814, Richardson 
warned the Government at Calcutta: "1 am informed by creditable authority sufficient 
to obtain my entire belief that the Rajah entertains and incalculates the belief that 
he will one day, through the power and influence of Juggernauth, be restored to the 
supreme command and authority of the Province of Cuttack, which tradition and 
family (oral or written) history state to have been invested in his ancestors previous 
to the establishment of the Musalman authority some centuries ago.” 36 

These were in deed prophetic words which presaged the great paika (militia) 
revolt. In this uprising of the landed militia of the former Khurda state in 1817 the 

31 Busby,‘Collector of Tax to R. Mitford, Collector, Cuttack, 17.5.1810 (JTC, I, p. 183). 

Trower to Busby, 29.1.1814, (Orissa State Archives, Vol. Jan. 1814-Dec. 1818) Laurie, 1850, 
p. 79 mentions further details of Mukunda Deva’s "ritual struggle’'. (He quotes from an unkown 
letter of a Collector [Busby?] without mentioning the date and the raja’s name). When a feudatory 
Raja with his family proceeded with the approbation of the Government to the temple “he was 
with his people personally insulted, principally by Pundahs and Purharries, shouting, joking, 
clapping hands, pelting stones etc., which strongly inclines me to think (hey were the parttSMW of (he 
Rajah of Khurdah, sent there for that particular purpose.” 

** Richardson to Gov. Gen. 8.1.1814. 

M Trower to Richardson, 18.3.1814 (JTC, I, p. 219). 

M Riphardson (o Govt., 3 2.1814. 
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Raja of Khurda played, although more indirectly, an important role because the 
insurgents wanted to place him again on the throne of Orissa. The reason for this 
early restorative movement was mainly the deep socio-economic distress of the political 
elite and their rural militia in the former Khurda state, i e. the paikas and their 
leaders ( nayaka or khanfaitas). They were the first in Orissa who felt the ruthless 
character of the initial impact of the British revenue system. Whereas under the 
Muslim and the Maratha rule they had been allowed to enjoy their hereditary fiefs 
( jagir), the East India Company not only deprived the paikas and the khanjaitas of 
their privileges in their service land by assessing them at the same rate as the other 
tillers of the land. The khan<jlaitas also lost the chaupani tax which they had 
previously been entitled to collect from the inhabitants in their mahals (estate) for 
maintaining law and order. Due to the increasing hight of the assessment 39 and the 
loss of further income through taxes many khaptfaitas fell into arrears of unpaid 
revenue. The invariable result of this mortgaging was the loss of the land which was 
auctioned in Cuttack and in Calcutta, where Orissa soon had become a favourite 
hunting ground for speculators. Thus after about ten years out of the original 2.340 
Oriya proprietors only 1.449 had remained in 1816. 37 

One of those, who had been deprived of his ancestral home, was Jagabandhu, 
the general (bakfi) of Khurda who had inherited this office from his forefathers 
together with the valuable estate Rorang near Puri. In Orissa he was regarded as the 
representative of the Gajapati not only by the population of Khurda but also by the 
r3jds of the Ga<jlajata states. Through the fraudulant machinations of a rich Bengali" 
who tried to establish a great estate around Puri, Jagabandhu lost all his land. In the 
official report about the pdika rising it is admitted that Jagabandhu, the second man 
of the former Khurda state, had become in fact a beggar for about two years. But 
“even in his fallen condition he continued to cling to those insignia of state to which 
his rank and titles as a principal servant of the Rajah of Khurda entitled him.” 3 * 
Jagabandhu became soon the leader of the traditional rural aristocracy, the khanfaitas 
and the paikas who had lost their land and privileges. At the end of March 1817 an 
open revolt started which soon spread over the whole former Khurda territory. Khurda, 
Banpur and Puri were conquered and the British offices looted. Jagabandhu and the 
paikas then tried to win the Raja of Khurda as their acknowledged leader: “The first 
step taken by the rebels, after repelling the early [British] movements against them 
was an attempt to place the Rajah of Khoordah at their head, well aware of the 

M After 1804 the assessment of the former Khurda state was/fixed at 1,06,000 Rupees. Under 
the Marathas it was only 70,666 Rs. out of this amount the Khurda Raja paid as annual tribute 
to the Marathas only 15,000 Rs. The rest of 55,666 Rs. remained in the country for the court at 
Khurda and the various officers down to the paikas (see B C. Ray, 1459. p. 166). 

J 7 B.C. Ray, 1959, p. 180. This picture is even worse if one considers that in Mughalbandi 
out of the land worth Rs. 1.33,93,000 annual revenue, the original proprietors in 1818 retained only 
land worth of Rs. 30,000. 

See P. Mukherjee, Krishnachandra Singh, a much maligned man, in: OHRJ, VI, 4 (1958) 
271-280 and Ewer, op. cit. 

See G.N. Dash, below chapter 19. 
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strength which his name would lend to their cause, and of the assistance they might 
hope, in the event of his restoration, to derive from the whole body of the Gujrat 
chiefs, ranged under the banner of this fallen, but still revered, descendant and 
representative of their ancient native sovereign.” 40 The Judge and Magistrate Impey 
at Cuttack wrote to the Government at Calcutta: “The insurgents called upon the 
Raja and Jagabandhu issues orders in his name. Their avowed intention is to proceed 
to Pooree and reconduct him in triumph to his territory.” 41 When Jagabandhu with 
a group of several thousands paikas had entered Puri the priests, which, only fourteen 
years ago, had welcomed the British as the new guardians of JagannStha, now 
“openly proclaimed the fall of the English rule and the restoration of the authority 
of the ancient line of sacred kings”. 41 

The sources about Raja Mukunda Deva’s participation in the rising are 
controversial. Although Ewer in his official report had come to the conclusion that 
“not a particle of evidence is attainable” that Mukunda ever favoured the rising, the 
Madaia PafijT, written by the temple scribe (deula karana) of Puri, states that “both 
the father (Mukunda) and his son secretly revolted against the British rule and order. 
They did not openly fight with the English but invoked the paikas and helped them 
in looting the English treasure in Puri.” 4 * It is very likely that the Raja initially had 
in deed secretly favoured “his rebellious servants”. But contrary to the last Moghul 
Emperor Bahadur Shah, who was in a very similar situation during the great mutiny 
of 1857/58, Mukunda Deva did not join the insurgents, because he had already 
personally experienced the British retaliation in 1804/05. 

The rebellion was soon suppressed after 5 additional companies had been sent 
to Orissa from Midnapur in May 1817. 44 Mukunda Deva together with his son was 
taken to Cuttack where they were placed in close confinement. The futile, clearly 
restorative paika bidroha put an end once and for all to the Puri Rajas’ hope of 
regaining the lost territory of Khurda. But the rising had clearly spotlighted the 
high position of “this fallen, but still revered, descendant and representative of the 
ancient native sovereigns” in the traditional society of Orissa. Mukunda Deva died 
after few months in Cuttack. His struggle for the resurgence of the Rajas of Khurda 
was, however, continued in Puri by his successors. 45 

Under “normal” circumstances Mukunda Deva’s involvement in the paika 
uprising might have resulted in a considerable weakening of the position of the RSjas 
of Khurda if not even in their dismissal from the post of the superintendence of the 
Jagannatha temple. But the contradiction between the commitments of the Government 

40 Ewer, op. cit., III. 

41 Impey to Govt, quoted by Toynbee, op. cit., p. 17. 

44 Toynbee, op. cit., p. 18. 

« MP, p. 82. 

44 The paika rebellion in 1817 is celebrated in Orissa as "India’s first popular rising”; see 
Bharatara prathama gana biplaba by L.N. Raysingh, Cuttack 196$. See also S.C. De, Guide to 
Orissa Records, Vol. Ill (about the paika rebellion), Bhubaneswar 1962. 

45 Ramacandra was allowed t° return to Puri after the death of his father Mukunda Deva 
on 16.10.1817. 
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to protect religious institutions in India and the increasing propaganda of missio¬ 
nary circles in London against “British connections with idolatry in India” 
forced the British Government to sever its own connections with the JagannStba 
temple and to hand over its administration completely to the Rajas of Khurda. 
Generally speaking, the problem of the connections of the Company with religious 
institutions in India became mainly a matter of dispute between home politicians and 
high officials of the Company in India on the one side, and administrators of the 
East India Company in India on the other side. Whereas the later justified the 
support of the religious institutions like the Jagannatha temple with pragmatic 
political arguments (“because in a political light its value is incalculable”) 4 * the 
former strongly opposed these links with moral and Christian missionary arguments 47 
and condemned it as state sanction of idolatry. “At the heart of this reforming 
enthusiasm lay the doctrines of liberalism and evangelicalism. Though radically 
different in origin—the one a movement of religious revival, the other a doctrine of 
defiant secularism—evangelicalism and liberalism had much in common.” 4 * 

Evangelistic influence was already felt during the preparations of the Regula¬ 
tion IV of 1806 and Regulation IV of 1809 through which the administration of the 
temple was vested in the hands of Mukunda Deva. The first missionary to visit Puri 
was Claudius Buchanan in 1805. His dreadful accounts 4 * of the “Moloch of the 
heathen world” were a shock for the European mind and influenced the whole 
succeeding generation. In a famous speech before the University of Cambridge on 
July 1st, 1810 he observed: “I resolved ... to visit the chief seat of Hindoo religion, 
for which purpose I made a journey to the great Temple of Juggernaut which is to the 
Hindoos what Mecca is to the Mohammedans, the stronghold fountain-head of their 
idolatry.. .. Many of the pilgrims die by the way, and their bodies remain un¬ 
hurried, so that the road to Juggernaut may be known, at least for fifty miles, by 


44 In a letter to G. Oswald, the first Supt. of Tributary Mahals, Dowdeswell (Chief Seer, to 
Govt.) mentions on 10.2.1814 as one of three “circumstances which distinguish the district of 
Cuttack from other districts in the lower provinces: 3. The celebrated temple of Juggunnauth an 
institution affecting strongly the passions and feelings, of the great Body of the Hindoos on the 
one side and the character of the British Government on the other side." (Board of Revenue, 
Cuttack, Jud. Dept., Febr. 1814-March 1813). 

47 In 1857 after the outbreak of the Great Mutiny G. Poynder wrote: “Tliat unhallowed 
short-sighted policy is the real cause of England's disaster.... National sins call down national 
judgements, and ... if there be one sin which does this more than another, it is idolatry." 
(G Poynder , Extracts from three Speeches Delivered by the Late J. Poynder... London 1857, 
p. If). It is interesting to note that the Editor of J. Poynder’s speeches connects directly the fight 
against idolatry in India with the Protestant struggle against Katholizism. 

48 T.R. Metcalf, The Aftermath of Revolt—India 1857-1870, Princeton 1984, p. 8. 

4 * It is difficult to imagine a greater and more fundamental difference than it exists between 
the two reports of the car festivals of the year 1804 and 1806, given by the officer Harcourt and 
the missionary Buchanan respectively. Io 1804 Harcourt mentioned nothing at all of those obser¬ 
vations which Buchanan described in 1806, on the contrary, Harcourt explicitly praised the “order 
and regularity" of the at least 500,000 pilgrims whose attitude was “highly favourable to the British 
Government”. 
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human bones which are strewed in the way. On the great day the idol was brought 
out. ... It had the character of crudelity and impurity. Men and women 
devoted themselves before the Moloch. I, myself beheld the libations of human blood; 
I give you this record because I witnessed the fact.” 40 In a letter to the Court of 
Director of the East India Company he asked whether they are afraid that “the 
wretches, who come to lay their bones within the precincts of Juggernaut would mutiny 
and take away our dominions?” and he concludes that “it will be a most happy 
event when our Christian nation shall dissolve its connexion.” 41 

In 1814 this influence of the missionary propaganda seems to have reached 
politics in Orissa. In this year Richardson proposed in a letter to the Government 
the abolishment of the pilgrim tax which he called “a state sanction to idolatry” 
and the removal of the Raja of Khurda from the superintendence of the temple due 
to the above-mentioned allegations. The Government, however, flatly rejected 
Richardson’s proposal because of its “settled and still undisputed policy” to support 
the natives in “the undisturbed exercise of their religious rites and ceremonies and to 
.preserve their places of worship inviolate.” Furthermore it was clearly stated that 
“the active interference of an European officer in affairs of this nature, was by all 
means to be avoided”. 42 It was this pragmatic policy on the one side and the rising 
influence of the missionary propaganda against any further British connection with 
the JagannStha temple on the other side which saved the Raja of Khurda from being 
removed from the temple superintendence both in 1814 (after Richardson's com¬ 
plaint) and after the pSika rising in 1817. 

Meanwhile an important change in the religious policy of the Company had 
taken place, which, during the following decades, was to influence deeply their 
relation with Hindu institutions like the Jagannatha temple. Through the renewed 
Charter Act of 1813 the East India Company was forced to admit for the first time 
missionaries to its territories in India. 44 But astonishing enough, it took one full 
decade till active missionary work commenced in Orissa by the Baptist Missionary 
Society. These missionaries, especially the militant James Peggs, came to Orissa under 
the influence of Buchanan’s impression that Puri was the chief seat of the Hindus 
and Jagannatha “the stronghold and fountain-head of their idolatry”. They, there¬ 
fore, assumed that “a blow at Idolatry here, will prove a blow at the root”. 51 

40 Quoted by J. Poynder, op. cit., p. 9 Buchanan gave a similar speech on 12.6.1810 before 
the Church Missionary Society, see J. Poynder, p. 10.—The question of self immolation under the 
wheels of Jagannatha's car was a permanent source of the agitation against the Jagannatha cult. 
A. Stirling, however, who had witnessed four car festivals, observed only three cases ‘one of which 
I may observe is doubtful and should probably be ascribed to accident; in the other two instances 
the victims had long been suffering from some excruciating complaints, and chose this method of 
ridding themselves of the burden of life” (1846, p. 127). 

11 Quoted by K.M. Patra, 1971, p. 240 and J. Peggs, 1830, p. 279. 

M Seer, to Govt, to Richardson, 1.7.1814 (quoted by K.M. Patra, 1971, p. 243). 

** Buchanan had visited Puri in 1806 as Vice-Provost of the College of Fort William 
(Calcutta). 

44 J. Peggs, A History of the General Baptist Mission, London 1846, p. 371. 
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Their blow, however, never reached the root. Contrary to their expectations it 
took several years till they were able to convert the first Hindu in Orissa—a Brahmin 
who was assisting a missionary. In 1832 the missionaries left Puri with empty hands. 
But they carried their struggle into Great Britain where they started an unprecedented 
and ultimately successful fight against British support of religious institutions in India, 
which Peggs once called “a perversion of British humanity, regularity and good 
faith'’. 86 It was their conviction that "the advantages of the repeal of Pilgrim Tax 
(implying that the British entirely withdraw their connexion from Hindu temples) 
are evident. The most prominent is the reduction of idolatrous establishments’’. 8 * 

Although Lord Bentinck’s Governorship in 1828 had opened the new era 
of a hitherto unknown zeal for reforms in India it took a considerable time till a 
decisive alteration in the administrative system of the Jagannatha temple took place. 
Act X of 1840 abolished the pilgrim tax but it enacted again that "the superintendence 
of the Temple of Juggernaut and its interior economy, the conduct and management 
of its affairs, and the control over the Priests, officers, and servants attached to the 
Temple, shall continue to be vested in the Rajah of Khoordah for the time being.’’ 87 

The abolishment of the pilgrim tax, through Act X of 1840, however, was 
only a compromise, because the Government continued to pay the subsidy of the 
fixed amount of 56,342 rupees to the temple. This fact caused again a tremendous 
activity of the missionaries and their evangelical supporters both in Britain and 
India. Under the continuous pressure from these groups, the Government was forced 
to hand over to the R§ja of Puri various estates in lieu of the annual payments. 
Through these transactions the Jagannitha temple, and hence the Raj5s of Puri, 
became economically more and more independent. The last financial links between 
the British Government and the Jaganndtha temple were finally cut in 1863. During 
this period the Rajas of Puri had still not given up the hope of regaining their ances¬ 
tral estate of Khurda. RijS VirakeSarl Deva (1856-1862) for instance, hesitated S 
accept for the maintenance of the Puri temple portions of the previous Khurda State 
as "being his own hereditary zamindari’’ an idea which a British officer in his imperial 
ideology did not hesitate to call "an assertion which appears to be an exceedingly 
impertinent one”. 88 

The strife of the missionaries against the "British connections with idolatry” 
and against the pilgrim tax was thus finally successful. But they did not reach the 
ultimate goal of their struggle, "the reduction of idolatrous establishment”—on the 
contrary, it was farer away than ever before. Paradoxically, the struggle of the 
missionaries had caused a considerable strengthening of the Jagannitha cult and the 
position of Raja of Puri. The theological misunderstanding of the missionaries and 
their followers, who had concentrated their struggle against "idolatry” in India on 

»• J. Peggs, 1810, p. 259. 

M J. Peggs, 1830, p. 266. 

47 For the history of the preceding decade see P. Mukberjee, 1977 and K.M. Patra 1971, 
pp. 254-262. 

64 Cockborn to Board of Revenue. 12.1.1838 see also Kulke, 1974, p. 74. 
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Puri which they supposed to be the Mekka or the Jerusalem 59 of the Hindus, had 
considerably increased the fame of JagannStha and its 4< First Servitor*’ (§dya sevaka), 
the R§ja of Puri. 

The famous “Jagannath Temple Case” of the eightees of the 19th century 
revealed that the Rfijft of Puri as the calanti Vi$nu (the “Moving Vi$nu”) and the 
ddya sevaka of Lord Jagann&tha had again reached the top-most position of the 
traditional hierarchy of Orissa. 40 By the same time Jagannatha became a “symbol of 
Orissa nationalism”, as shown by G.N. Dash in the following chapter. 


Brief sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Orissa Mission , Cuttack 1858, p. 1. As 
missionaries of a monotheistic religion they—wrongly—searched for the "chief seat of the Hindoos" 
(like "Mecca of the Mohammedans" or "Jerusalem of the ancient Israelits" etc.), which they 
thought to have found in Puri. 

60 Against a new proposal to take over the administration of the Jagannatha temple in 1882 
various groups of Puri priests and Oriya Brahmins petitioned the British Government: "The 
Maharajah of Pooree is the most respectable person among the Hindoos of India. Though 
there are many wealthier Rajas in Hindoostan none of them is held by the Hindoos with equal 
veneration". (JTC, VI, p. 1384, No. 3 of 8.7.1882). During the Jagannatha Temple Case the 
“Statesman” celebrated the victory of the Raja of Puri, who "is supposed ... to be the incarna¬ 
tion of the great Mahadeo Juggernath himself" (2.4.1887). 
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jagannAtha and oriya nationalism 

G. N. Dash 


INTRODUCTION 

The year 1568 A.D. not only witnessed the fall of Raja Mukunda Deva 
but also heralded the formative period of language-centered Oriya nationalism having 
a close link with Lord Jagannatha at Puri. Prior to it Lord Jagannatha, apart from 
his position as a Hindu deity, was made to play a role in the contemporary regional 
politics as a symbol of Orissan empire. 1 Though at later times to the Oriya nationa¬ 
lists the difference and distinction between the Oriya nationalism and the binding 
force behind the empire was not visible, if not deliberately forgotten and ignored, it 
must be added that the Oriya nationalism did not play any significant role in the 
affairs of the Orissan empire. The Orissan empire at its best was a mixture of 
heterogeneous elements bound together by the person or the dynasty of a ruler where 
several Aryan and Non-Aryan languages were spoken. Among these languages mainly 
Oriya and Telugu were used for royal proclamations and in other documents as is 
proved by contemporary copper-plate and stone inscriptions. 2 But if any thing the 
monarchs patronized Sanskrit which was the language of higher learning. 3 * * * * * 9 The 

1 See H. Kulke, Jagannatha as the State Deity under the Gqjapatis of Orissa (Ch. 11). 

2 (a) "The large number of Telugu inscriptions of the GaAga kings show that they used the 

Telugu language and script in the Telugu speaking regions of their dominion and the few Oriya 

inscriptions ... shows that they sometimes used the Oriya language in the Proto-Oriya script in 

Orissa.” K.B. Tripathy, (1962), p. 16 f n. 

(b) "The next dynasty in the history of Orissa called the Solar dynasty ... has left us 

rich epigraphic materials written not only in the Sanskrit language but also different modern Indian 

languages, such as Oriya, Telugu and Tamil.” Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

9 "The Eastern Ganga monarchs who preceded the SuryavamSl Gajapati dynasty on the 
throne of Orissa, were not patrons of Oriya literature .. ., This is probably due to their partiality 
towards Sanskrit.” R. Subrahmanyam, (1957), p. 157. 
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monarchs were moreover not always Oriya speakers. 4 Further the regional elites i.e. 
the Brahmins did not favour the language they were speaking i.e. Oriya. They were 
rather proud of their knowledge of Sanskrit and did not attach much importance to 
their mother-tongue. This knowledge of Sanskrit was also a source of their liveli¬ 
hood as they were the interpreters of the sacred scriptures. Therefore they squarely 
condemned when Mahabharata, Ramayana, Bhagavata and Harivarp^a were rendered 
into Oriya by SSralS DSsa, BaJarSma Dasa, Jagannatha Dasa and Acyutananda D3sa 
respectively in 15th and 16th centuries. As for instance the Bhagavata translated into 
Oriya by Jagannatha Dasa earned the derogatory title of teli Bhagavata or ‘oilmen’s 
Bhagavata’ as we know from the tradition.* The atmosphere was not congenial to 
the growth of language centered Oriya nationalism. Of course, the Oriya speaking 
tract remaining united under one government prepared the ground for the birth of 
such nationalism and probably the attitude of the Brahmins towards Oriya language 
might have sown its seed. 


THE FORMATIVE PHASE 

After 1568 A.D. the Oriya speaking tract, remaining for a long time under one 
administration, was divided into several political and administrative units, the size of 
which changed from time to time. But beneath this apparent disunity a feeling of unity 
was taking shape in the hearts of the people of the Oriya speaking tract in the late six¬ 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They started feeling that somehow they 
were very close to each other and this awareness of unity, which they did not share with 
the people beyond the Oriya speaking tract, was much more stronger compared to 
their loyalty to the political/administrative units or even religious sects to which they 
belonged. This feeling of oneness gave rise to aspirations which are to a large extent 
vague in nature. Interestingly enough, even at this stage, Lord Jagannatha became 
very closely associated and almost symbolized this feeling of oneness and the 
aspirations it created. 

Thus we find that in RSjabhoga section of M5da{3 Paftji, which was probably 
compiled for the first time in the late sixteenth century. Lord Jagannatha has been 
described as “the king of the kingdom of Orissa”, 4 “the master or the lord of the 
king of Orissa” 7 and “the god of Orissa”.' Similarly in Kahcikaberl, a narrative poem 
by Puru$ottama Dasa, Lord Jagannatha has been described as king of Orissa.* 
It must be pointed out that the word “OdiSa” in the above-mentioned expressions 

4 D.C. Sircar suspects that Kapilendra Deva (1435-1467 A.D.), the famous SQryavamiT 
monarch, was of Tetugu origin. See D.C. Sircar, (1959-60), p. 7. 

4 In the chapter 21 of his autobiography, written in Oriya, Nilakantba Das describes vividly 
bow the Brahmins were prejudiced against the Bhagavata translated into Oriya by Jagannatha Dasa 
as he knew it in as late as the late nineteenth century. See Nilakantba Das, (1973), p. 20. 

» Madaia Paftji. (Praci Ed.), 1940), p. 27. 

■> Ibid., p. 5. 

* Ibid., p. 62. 

* Sukumar Sen and Sunanda Sen, (1958), p. 4. 
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roughly means the Oriya speaking tract but not any political unit, because by this 
time the Oriya speaking tract was divided into several parts over which ruled the 
Mughals, the Sultan of Golkunda and the semi-independent Raja of Khurda etc. In 
several other Works of this period the term ‘‘0<ji$a” 10 and “OtJradeSa” 11 are used in 
this sense only. Thus we find that the people of Oriya speaking tract irrespective of 
whichever political/administrative units they belonged to, invariably mentioned the 
Ahka year 12 of the R&jSs of Khurda in almanacs, in the horoscopes of the newly born 
baby, in official documents like sanads and in literary and other learned works. As 
for example in 1768 A.D., poet Rama Dasa of village Pura in Mahuri state mentions 
at the end of his work "Dartjihyatd Bhakti Rasdmfta” part I, that it has been com¬ 
pleted in 42nd Ahka of BIrakeSarl Deva (1737—1795 A.D.), Raja of Khurda. 13 
Similarly Kfjoacandra Rajendradeva, the Raja of Cikifi granted some land to 
Sarbana Bhattalu in the 55th Ahka of the same BlrakeSarl Deva, as mentioned in the 
charter. 14 This is at least certain that the village Pura in Mahuri and Cikifi were not 
inside the territory of Khurda. Thus we find that Dibakara Dasa in his ‘'Jagannatha 
Caritamfta”, a biography of the poet Jagannatha Dasa written probably in the 
seventeenth century, makes a covert attempt to define a Vaisnava sect, to which he 
belonged, in terms of the language of the adherents—i.e. Oriya— and consequently 
draws a boundary between the ‘Utkali’ and Bengali Vaisnavas. 15 It may be pointed 
out that the Oriya awareness not oDly influenced his thought but also found its 
symbol in Lord Jagannatha because according to Dibakara, Lord Jagannatha is the 
Avatar! i.e. source of all the incarnations including Kfsna. whereas the Bengali 
Vai$navas (the Caitanyaites) accept Kfsna as Avatar!. We may here add that Rama- 
candra Deva II (1727—1736 A.D.), the Raja of Khurda, was converted to Islam 
according to a legendary tradition recorded in the Rajabhoga section of Mdda(d Pdt'iji 
but still, according to the same source, was allowed to perform ritual services to Lord 
Jagannatha known as Cajapati Maharaja Seva. He also tried to protect Lord Jagan¬ 
natha from falling into the hands of.the invading army of the Subadar of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. 16 Further, we find that the social structure of the Oriya speaking 

i°See ,"baragl OjlSd kale amain" in Samara Taratiga by Brajanalha Badajena, Chanda I. 

11 Athodradeie tadanantaram mahdn upaplavo'Jdyata lokaduhsahah in Sttri Sarvasva by 
Gobinda Kavibhusana Simantarjya quoted in: K.N. Mahapatra, (1958), p. 115. This work was 
written in 1778 A.D. Ibid., Introduction, p. CL1V. 

is “The Ahka Cycle of 59 iuni-solar years used in Orissa”, Tripathy, K.B. (1962), p. 341; 

.. it begins the year on the 12th Bhadrapada, Suddha. A singular feature is that, in their 
notation, the years whose numerals end with « or 0 (except 10) are dropped. When a prince dies 
in the middle of an Ahka year his successor’s 1st Ahka which commences with his accession to the 
.throne, does not run its full term of a year but ends on the eleventh day of Bhadrapada-Suddha 
following.” Sewell and Diksit (1896) Indian Calendar, p. 38 as quoted in K.B. Tripathy, (1962), 
p. 341. 

13 Dardhyatd Bhakti Kasimrta by Rama Dasa, 25th Adhynya. 

i« K.N. Mahapatra, (1969), p. 280. 

13 Jagannatha Caritamfta by Dibakara Dasa, 1st, 2nd and 3rd Adhyayas. 

i*(a) K.N. Mahapatra, (1969), pp. 185 ff. 

(b) Mada|3 Paftji (PrSci Ed.), 1940, pp. 74-78. 
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tract wai controlled by Mukti Atanfapa , the headquarter of an organisation of 16 
Brahmin villages of Puri situated in the precincts of Jagannatha temple. It appears 
that the jurisdiction of Mukti Mantfapa was confined to the Oriya speaking tract. 
All these point towards the feeling of oneness taking shape among the Oriyas during 
this period and the vague aspiration to remain united under the R5ja of Khurda 
because of latter’s close association with Lord JagannStha. The Rajas of Khurda— 
consciously or not—strengthened this feeling by patronising Oriya literature as for 
example awarding titles to Oriya poets. 17 Mukunda Deva (1798—1817 A.D.), the 
R5ja of Khurda in a poem written by him during his confinement in Cuttack in 1805 
A.D., appeals to Lord Jagannatha to destroy the enemies of Orissa with his sword in 
band, 18 the significance of which is quite clear. 

Lord Jagannatha, primarily a Hindu deity, had been made to symbolize the 
Orissan empire, a collection of heterogeneous elements, the person or the dynasty of 
the monarch being the binding force. Thus Lord Jagannatha as Rasfra Devatd 
had become the supplementary binding force of the heterogeneous elements 
that was the Orissa empire. But after the empire collapsed, Lord Jagannatha 
began to symbolize a growing secular force, the language centered Oriya nationalism 
in its formative phase. This was an important transformation for Lord Jagannatha. 
The reasons were not far to seek. Jagannatha had already become a regional deity 
identified with a particular region—which did not exactly correspond with the terri¬ 
tory of Orissan empire. But the almost one to one correspondence between this region 
and the Oriya speaking tract which was predominantly Hindu 18 made it possible for 


According to another related tradition R&macandra II was neither allowed to perform the 
ritual services of Jagannatha nor to enter the temple after his conversion. But as he wanted to 
worship Lord Jagannatha the Patitapabana Deva was set up at the Lion-gate of the temple so that 
the fallen Raja might be able to see and worship it from outside. Raoi Surjyamanu in nineteenth 
century, in one of her petitions requesting the Government to recognise the Raja title of Mukunda 
Deva alias Jagannatha Jenamapi claimed that the above-mentioned tradition regarding Ramcandra 
Deva 11 was true and mentioned in Mada|a Paftji. But this is not recorded in any of the published 
versions of RSjabhoga or any other section of Mida|a PfifijI. This tradition can not be true because 
Patitapabana Deva set up at the Lion-gate existed almost a hundred years before Ramacandra II 
as it is mentioned in Jagann&tha Carit&mrta , 20th Adhy&ya, by Dib&kara Dflsa of seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. This tradition might very well have been created by R&pl Surjyamapi in order to strengthen 
her claim. 

See for details K.N. Mahapatra, (1969). 

11 K.N. Mahapatra, (1969), pp. 296-7. According to Mahapatra this poem was collected 
by Surya Narayana Das. Birupaksha Kar published a slightly different version on the same poem 
in 1920 in Utka|a Sahitya, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, p. 74. Kar thought that this poem was written when 
Mukunda Deva was imprisoned by the Marathas. 

19 According to the 1961 Census the population of Orissa is divided on the basis of religion 
as follows: Hindu—97.57% 

Muslim=1.23% 

Christian —1.15% 

Others—0.35% 

It must be noted that the Christians are very late converts. See Census Atlas of Orissa, p. 271. 
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Jagann&tha to symbolize Oriya nationalism which was taking shape. The attempt to 
destroy the image of Lord Jagannatha by the famous Pathan general Kalapahar and 
the subsequent raids on Jagannatha temple by the Muslims 20 helped to establish a 
close link between Lord Jagannatha and forces that gave birth to Oriya nationalism 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

Another factor that associated Lord Jagannatha with the Oriya nationalism 
that was taking shape in this period (and also subsequently) is the medieval Oriya 
literature. In Oriya literature of 16th, 17th and 18th centuries Lord Jagannatha was 
given the most prominent place. Barring a few, most of the medieval authors paid 
their homage to Lord Jagannatha in jananas, bhajanas, at the beginning of narrative 
poems and elsewhere. Sometimes the festivals of Lord Jagannatha were described in 
different contexts. Thus another solid link between Oriya nationalism and Lord 
Jagannatha was established. 

If we believe a traditional account, the aspirations of Oriyas to remain united 
and free were clearly expressed in the Khurda invasion of Jagannatha Nariiyana 
Deva, the Raja of Parlakhemundi (1748—1771 A.D.) in 1760 A.D. 21 According to 
this source Jagannatha Narayapa Deva tried to persuade lilrakesarl Deva, Raja of 
Khurda, to assume the leadership of the Oriyas and to try to drive out the Marathas 
from Orissa. But when BTrake£arI Deva declined, he himself was obliged to take the 
initiative in this matter and as a first step invaded Khurda. His dynastic association 
with Lord Jagannatha, as the Gangas of Parlakhemundi claimed to be the direct 
descendants of the Imperial Gangas, must have been the chief source of inspiration 
to him securing the loyalties of the people in general and the priests of the Jagannatha 
temple in particular. 

It may seem that with the occupation of central Orissa by the British in 1803 
A.D., the maladministration and the corrupt practices of some of the Bengali officials 
working under the East India Company strengthened and intensified the feeling of one¬ 
ness taking shape among the Oriyas and the aspiration to remain free and united 
under the Rajas of Khurda. The Paik rebellion of 1817 A.D. may be interpreted as 
the spontaneous though pre-mature outburst of this intensified feeling and aspiration. 
Buxi Jagabandhu's leadership of this rebellion was founded on his association with 
Lord Jagannatha through the Raja of Khurda/Puri, apart from his personality. Not 
only was he a hereditary Buxi 2 *, i.e. the Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces of 
the Raja of Khurda but also a scion of the same family being the direct descendants 
of Dasarathi Bidyadhara, a cousin of Ramacandra Deva I, the founder of the Second 


20 According to the RSjabhoga section of Mida|& Paftji there were several such raids when 
Lord Jagannatha had to be transferred to different places. See Mada|a Paftji (1940), pp. 61,65, 66, 
67. (See above Kulke, chapter 17). 

21 S.N. Rajaguru, (1972), p. 118. 

22 The word Buxi is of Turk origin and means Pay-Master in that language according to 
S.K. Chatterji. See Chatterji, (1926/1972), p. 213. See also Ali Said Muztaba (1968), p. 4 f.n. 
It seems the word came to Oriya through Persian and the meaning gradually changed from Pay- 
Master (of an army) to Commander-in-Chief. 
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Bhoi dynasty of Khurda.” As such he commanded immense respect among the people. 
Therefore one of the first acts of Jagabandhu was to march on Puri and to try to 
induce Mukunda Deva, the R5ja of Khurda/Puri and to accept the leadership of the 
rebellion. Further, the support of the priests of the Jagannatha temple given to the 
rebellion by their public declaration that the British rule would end in Orissa, 24 which 
added to the morale of the Paiks is quite significant and makes clear the link estab¬ 
lished between Lord Jagannatha and this formative period of Oriya nationalism. 

Therefore towards the closing years of the eighteenth century and the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century the forces which were to blossom in Oriya nationalism 
after 1866 A.D. were already active and a vague awareness of unity has already taken 
shape among the Oriyas. But the aspiration to remain free and united, which this 
feeling of oneness gave rise to, was never pronounced in concrete terms though 
already at this stage Lord Jagannatha had become a symbol of this feeling of one¬ 
ness and aspirations associated with it. 

With the defeat of the Paiks in 1817 A.D. the first and the formative phase 
of Oriya nationalism came to an abrupt end. After this pre-mature outburst in the 
shape of the Paik rebellidn it became a spent up force and almost half a century was 
to elapse before the next phase of Oriya nationalism began at about 1866 A.D. But 
Lord Jagannatha and Oriya nationalism were to retain their intimate relationship 
already noticeable in this formative phase in future and were never to go apart. In 
the days of its maturity this intimate relationship was to determine the course of Oriya 
nationalism when contact with the West reinforced it and gave it an easily definable 
concrete shape. 


THE LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


After the failure of the Paik rebellion of 1817 A.D. for almost half a century— 
till 1866 A.D. to be more exact -the Oriya nationalism remained passive. By the time 
it became active again many changes had already taken place in the Oriya speaking 
tract. Among these the most noteworthy were the consolidation of British rule and 
the introduction of Western education. But it was the famine of 1866 A.D., caused 
mainly by administrative inefficiency and resulting in the death of “a third of the 
population or nearly a million persons’’ 24 which provided the immediate cause for the 
revival of Oriya nationalism. This is reflected in the establishment of the Cuttack 
Printing Company by Bichitrananda Das 2 * and the publication of the weekly Utkala 
Dipika from the same press edited by Gourisankar Ray in the same year. 27 Both of 


2* Sudhakar Pattanayak, (1952), p. 209. 

24 G. Toynbee, (1961), Sketch of the History of Orissa from 1803 to 1828 . Quoted in 
H. Kulke, (1974), p. 204. 

The Famine Commission Report of 1878 , quoted in Mulcberjee, p. (1964), p. 358. 

24 N. Samantaray, (1964), p. 171. 

27 Ibid ., p. 175. 
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them were devoted to the nationalistic cause.*' The Cuttack Printing Company and the 
Utkafa Dipika were the first non*missionary undertakings in their respective fields 
and contributed a lot towards the growth and spread of Oriya nationalism. Similarly 
in this period the nationalist sentiment was reflected in the language agitation, in the 
slogan “Orissa for the Oriyas”, in the demand for the unification of the Oriya 
speaking tract under one administration and in modern Oriya literature. All these in 
turn accelerated the pace of Oriya nationalism. 

Though since early forties the question of replacing Oriya in the government 
offices and in the schools situated in Orissa by any other language especially by Bengali 
had been a subject for continuous discussion and debate at different levels of 
government, around this time it engaged public attention. 09 The Oriyas and the 
Bengalis, especially the fresh Bengali immigrants in the Oriya speaking tract, openly 
participated in this debate which culminated in the publication of a booklet entitled 
u Udiya Svatantra Bhdsa Nay" (Oriya is not an independent language) in 1870 A.D. 
the purport of which was to prove that Oriya is a corrupt Bengali. The atmosphere 
remained charged with emotion for a long time to come. The slogan “Orissa for 
Oriyas” became popular because it also endeavoured to secure more government jobs 
for the Oriyas. 80 Further the demand for the unification of the Oriya speaking tract 
under one administration began to be heird and gained ground. 81 This was also a 
period of fervent activities in the field of Oriya literature which underwent a 
transformation under the impact of Western education. Experiments were made both 
in the fields of content and form. Among other things history and geography of 
Orissa, the past and present of the Oriyas, came to occupy a prominent place in the 
Oriya literature for the first time. 

On the whole in this phase, in contrast to the earlier phase—perhaps under the 
impact of Western education—people started thinking in terms of Oriya nation, made 
conscious attempts to spread the nationalistic sentiment and could define their 

28 Both Bichitrananda Das and Gourisankar Ray were trying to help the famine-strickeD 
people of Orissa. See P. Mukherji. (1964), p. 387. 

28 For details see N. Samanteray, (1964), p. 198 If. 

80 As for example Utkafa Dipikd of November 20, 1880 appealed to the Government to 
appoint only Oriyas to the posts of Deputy Collector in Orissa. See Sudhakar Pattanayak, (1972), 
p. 428. Similarly when a Bengali was appointed to the post of Head Clerk in Sub-Judge Court, 
Cuttack, Utka]a Dlpiki commented, “Was there not any Oriya ?”; Quoted in S. Mahanty, (1970), 
p. 478. In Utkafa Bhramanam (1892) Fakir Mohan Senapati wrote, 

“The Officers and the Lawyers are all foreigners. 

Not even the postal clerk is native." 

Ibid., p. 477. 

81 This question first attracted the attention of the people probably in 1869 A D. during the 
language agitation. In Utkafa Dtpikd of March 13, 1869 Gourisankar observed that the Oriya 
speaking tract remaining divided under three separate governments—Bengal, M.P. and Madras 
Governments- had come to harm. See Sudhakar Pattanayak, (1972), p. 533. A letter to the editor, 
Utkafa Dipika published on October 22, 1870 mentions that in a meeting held in September, 1870 
in Russelkonda (now Bhanjanagar) the peop e of Ganjam urged the people of the District of Cuttack 
to try for the unification of the Oriya speaking tract. See Ibid., pp. 172-17$, 
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aspirations in more concrete terms. As already mentioned, during the earlier formative 
phase Oriya nationalism and Lord Jagannatha had been linked. But now several 
more links were established between them and the relationship consequently became 
more intimate. 

In 1878 A.D. Divyasingha Deva, the Raja of Puri, was arrested, tried and 
sentenced to transportation for life on the charge of murdering a Sadhu which aroused 
considerable excitement throughout the length and breadth of Orissa. 32 The Oriya 
folk did not seriously believe that he was really guilty. 33 It was generally accepted that 
injustice has been done to him and he was sacrificed at the altar of deep political 
designs of the British administrators. (This belief continued to prevail till the early 
forties of the present century. 34 ) Then the recognition of the Raja title of Mukunda 
Deva alias Jagannatha Jenamani, the minor son of Divyasimha Deva after much 
hesitation on the part of the Government was also another source of excitement and 
resentment. 36 

The climax of this chain of incidents occurred in the famous Puri Temple 
Case of 1886*1837 A.D. which need be explained in some detail. A suit was instituted 
in the Court of District Judge, Cuttack. The Collector of Puri was ex-officio Plaintiff. 
The Government of India originally proposed and later authorized the institution of 
such suit. It had also received the approval of Government of Bengal. The chief of 
the defendants was Rani Surjyamani Patamahadei, the grandmother and guardian 
of minor Raja Mukunda Deva of Puri. The purpose behind such a suit was—at least it 

• 2 Jon Beams writes in his Memories of a Bengal Civilian , “immense excitement was aroused 
all over Orissa and crowds assembled round the Judge's Court every day during the trial." Quoted 
in S. Mahanti. (1970), p. 221. Vtkala Dipikd from time to time reported the stir caused by the trial 
and sympathy of the people for Divyasimha Deva. At times even the editor Gourisankar himself 
was sympathetic. See Vtkala Dtpika of 23rd A 30th March, 13th and 20th April, 17th August and 
12th October of 1878 A.D. in Sudhakar Pattanayak, (1972), pp. 377, 380-82, 398-401, 427, 411 and 
414 respectively. Many a song and poems reflected the sympathetic attitude of the people towards 
Divyasimha Deva and were quite popular. See K.B. Das, (1954), pp. 41-45 for such a poem. See 
B.C. Pattanayak, (1956), pp. 298-99 for another poem, the authorship of which is attributed to 
Divyasimha Deva himself. There is a veiled reference to famous Kaflcl-Kaverl episode in this poem. 
See also N. Samantaray, (1964), p. 433, and P. Mukherjee (1977), p. 330. 

33 It is significant that both the accessors opined that accused including Devyasimha Deva 
were not guilty as reported by Vtkala Dipika of April 6, 1878. See Sudhakar Pattanayak, (1972), 
p. 397. 

31 In a novel written by Godavarish Misra sometime in early forties of this century 
Divyasimha Deva figures as a character. In it he has been painted as a victim to British injustice 
and not guilty. This novel is full of chronological and other factual inaccuracies and perhaps an 
adoption of an English novel. The name of this novel is Nirb&sita. Bichhanda Ch. Pattanayak, 
who collected a poem supposed to have been written by Divyasimha Deva, feels that Divyasimha 
Deva was a victim of the British political design. See Pattanayak, B.C. (1956), p 298. Surendra 
Mahanti very strongly feels the same thing. See Mahanti, S. (1970), pp. 221 ff. 

35 Vtkala Dtpika reporting the visit of the Lt. Governor of Bengal who ceremonially conferred 
the title of Raja on Mukunda Deva in a Darbar held at Cuttack on November 21, 1885 mentions 
that the minor Raja of Puri, and not the Lt. Governor, was the centre of attraction of the people. 
Quoted in S Mahanti, (1970), p. 398. This is just to illustrate how the recognition of Jagannatha 
Jenamani as Raja Mukunda Deva was appreciated by the people. 
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was believed—to take away the hereditary rights of superintendence and management 
of the Jagannatha temple from the Rij family and to vest them in a committee. The 
appointment of a Receiver till such committee could be formed was prayed for and 
accordingly granted. Ripi SOrjyamapi on the advice of Mr. M.S. Das, a less known 
lawyer of Cuttack Bar, filed a writ petition in the Calcutta High Court against the 
appointment of the Receiver. Calcutta High Court set aside the lower Court’s order 
appointing the Receiver. Just after this Sir Stewart Bayley became the Lt. Governor 
of Bengal and he wanted a compromise in the case. Accordingly a compromise was 
reached and the Government recognised Mukunda Deva’s right of superintendence 
over the Jagannatha temple. 3 * 

The action of the Government to take away the right of superintendence of 
Jagannatha temple from the Raja of Puri and to vest it in a committee generated 
deep-felt resentment in the hearts of the people of Orissa which was further aggravated 
by the appointment of a Receiver. 37 Protests were made through public meetings at 
different places 33 and the local press. 33 The order of the High Court setting aside the 
appointment of the Receiver was hailed with jubilation. 40 

The chain of incidents culminating in the Puri Temple Case 1886-87 A.D. not 
only reflected the relationship existing between Oriya nationalism and Lord 
Jagannatha but also provided a lasting link between them. The role played by 
Mr. M.S. Das, a Christian by choice (and not by birth), in the above case and how 
that affected his later career must be cited to prove that the Oriya nationalism and 
not the Hindu nationalism guided the reaction of the people. Mr. Das, who was to 
be elected President of the All India Christian Association twice, 41 was the attorney 
engaged on behalf of Rani SQrjyamani. He took passionate and personal interest in 
the case besides his professional interest. His legal acumen was mainly responsible for 
the High Court's decision to set aside the appointment of the Receiver. He also parti¬ 
cipated in protest meetings and used the press 42 to bring pressure on the Government 

3* P. Mukherjee, (1977), pp. 368-70, 383, 391, 395-98. 

87 Ibid., p. 392-93. 

88 Ibid , 394-95. In the administrative Report 1884*85 it is mentioned, “The Pooree temple 
suit was the subject of meetings in different parts of the district and one large meeting said to have 
been attended by 5,000 persons was held in one of the principal malhas of the town, presided by 
a pleader of the local Bar.” Quoted in S. Mahanti, (1970), p. 415. Utkafa Dipika also reported in 
its issue of January 1, 1887 that the meeting held in the Gopalji Matha of Cuttack was the biggest 
meeting ever held in Cuttack. 

39 Utkafa Dipika took very sympathetic attitude towards the Defendant. See Utkald Dipika 
of January I, 1887, quoted in S. Mahanti, (1970), p. 414. 

40 Utkala Dipika hailed the decision of the High Court in April 2, 1887 issue. The States¬ 
man of the same date reported, “A Cuttack correspondent wires on Thursday last that the public 
are extremely glad at the decree of the High Court stopping the attachment of the estate Juggernath 
by the Receiver.” Quoted in P. Mukherji, (1977), p. 398 fn. 

41 Surya Narayana Das, (1971), p. 396 and p. 425. He was otherwise also quite active for the 
cause of his religion. Ibid., pp. 110-11 and 225. 

42 Two letters, published in the ‘Letters to Editor* column of the Utkafa Dipikd under the 
pen-name “Lunatic”, are believed to have been written by Mr. M.S. Das, See S, Mahanti, (1970), 
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which his professional interest did not demand despite the fact that he was a Christian. 
His religious faith did not stand on the way of his personal interest as to this cham¬ 
pion of Oriya nationalism Jagannatha was not merely a Hindu deity but also the 
embodiment of Oriya nation. Therefore the issue was of supreme magnitude to him as 
an Oriya. We shall see that twelve years later he was to evince the same personal interest 
in the affairs of the Jagannatha temple when his profession had nothing to do with 
it. 4 * His role in this case made him famous overnight and clearly established his 
(undisputed?) leadership in the Oriya movement for decades to come. Not only 
Mr. M.S. Das but also Gourisankar Ray, the hero of 1868-70 language agitation and 
another champion of Oriya nationalism, took equally keen personal interest in this 
case and voiced his resentment in his paper Utkala Dipika although he belonged to 
Brahmo Samaj. His brother Ramashankar Ray, a lawyer and the assistant editor of 
Utkaja Dipika also appered on behalf of R5pl Surjyamani along with Mr. M.S. Das 
in the court of District Judge, Cuttack. He was to introduce Oriya nationalism into 
Oriya literature, perhaps without knowing it, as we shall shortly see. 

As a contrast, the protest voiced by the people of Orissa in general and 
Mr. M.S. Das, Gourisankar Ray and Ramasankar Ray in particular to the actions of 
the Government in relation to the Jagannatha temple it must be mentioned here that 
nobody made any protest when similar actions were taken in relation to the temples 
of Lihgaraja, Bajadeva and Sara|3 Can<Jl earlier. 44 It proves that the Puri temple 
case generated national sentiment and not religious sentiment as Jagannitha had 
already become intimately associated with the Oriya nationalism. 

This series of issues, more than any other issue, caused the spread of Oriya 
nationalism among the common people. The other issues including the issue of the 
replacement of Oriya language affected only the educated and urbanized class who 
were vocal. But the Puri temple case drew the common people, the silent thousands, 
to the fold of Oriya nationalism. 

Another lasting link was provided by the modern Oriya literature. Rama¬ 
sankar Ray, one of the pioneers in this field, introduced Oriya nationalism into the 
Oriya literature perhaps for the first time through his play, Kanci Kaberi (1880-81). 4 * 

pp. 420 ff and also (1972). A letter published in the same column in the Statesman of March IS, 
1887 under the pen-name “Wanderer” is also believed to have been written by him. See P. Mukbeiji, 
(1977), pp. 395-96 r.n. 

43 In a meeting of Utka|a Sabhg a committee was formed consisting of Mr. M.S. Das, 
Ramasankar Ray and Baidyanath Pandit to prepare a scheme for the administration of the Jagan¬ 
nitha temple and to prevent the mismanagement of the Temple property by Rgji Mukunda. See 
P. Mukherji, (1977), p. 394 f.n. 

44 Ibid., p. 410. 

• 43 It may be mentioned here that Rangalal Banerji, a Bengali official stationed at Cuttack, 
was first to popularise the Kiflci-Kaverl tradition in modern times by writing a Bengali narrative 
poem entitled “K&flcl-Kaberl" in 1877, subsequently published from Calcutta in 1879 A.D.; See 
S. Sen, and S. Sen, (19S8). There are reasoos to believe that Ramasankar had read this poem 
before he wrote his play. Thus Rangalal was instrumental in introducing KUcl-K&verl tradition 
into Oriya literature. In fact be is the first person to introduce Oriya nationalism to literature 
through this poem. 
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He adopted the famous legendary tradition of Kaftcl-Kaverl, 4 *in which a prominent 
place has been assigned to Lord Jagannatha as the theme of this play and started the 
process which ultimately transformed it into a nationalistic tradition, 47 thus combining 
Oriya nationalism with Lord Jagannatha. Subsequently it became an extremely popu¬ 
lar theme for the poets, play-wrights, authors of the books for the children and the 
school text books strengthening the link. 

Radhanatha Ray, the most powerful poet of this period, collected themes for 
his KSvyas—narrative poems—from many sources especially from Greek mythology. 
But he made use of history and geography of Orissa while transplanting these themes 
on Orissan soil. Otherwise also the past and the present of Oriyas found a prominent 
place in his works. Thus he became a great exponent of Oriya nationalism in Oriya 
literature and this great exponent of Oriya nationalism did not forget to reserve a 
special place for Lord Jagannatha in his works. We find the origin of this trend in bis 
Kavya Condrabhaga (1886). In it Lord Jagannatha has been conceived as the presid¬ 
ing deity of Orissa region. The kavya opens with a description of Pufyabhifeka, the 
annual coronation ceremony of Lord Jagannatha and describes how a host of ‘sub¬ 
regional’ deities of Orissa visit and pay their respects to Lord Jagannatha on that 
occasion. 48 This trend of giving a prominent place to Lord Jagannatha in his works, 
which was greatly responsible for the spread of language-centered nationalism in 
Orissa, was to continue throughout his poetic career till it reached culmination in his 
Mahakavya Mahajatra (1892). In it he says, 

“This stretch of land (i.e. Puri) is the holiest of the holy places throughout 
the world, which has been chosen by LilSmaya (i.e. God) himself for his 1?1£ on 
this earth.” 48 


Again, 

“If all other lands will be compared with leaves (of a plant or tree) then 


4 0 For more information on this tradition see above G.N. Dash, The Evolution of the Priestly 
Power , (Ch. 12). 

47 It must be admitted that the reflection of Oriya nationalism in this play is rather faint 
and not very clear, especially in contrast to Rangalal Banerji’s long narrative poem. 

48 The following sub-regional deities of Orissa were made to visit Lord Jagannatha on the 
occasion: (i) Haracandl from the shore of Chilka, (ii) Bhagabatl from Banapur, (iii) BhubaneSvarl 
from Bhubaneswar, (iv) Mapinaga from Ranpur, (v) Carccika from Banki, (vi) BaruncT from 
Khurda, (vii) Cao<Jik& from Debid vara, (viii) Caqdl from Cuttack, (ix) Saraja from Jhankada, 
(x) Mahamartga|a from Kakatpur, (xi) Ka|ijayi from Chilka and (xii) Sun-god from Konarka. 

49 Radhaoath Ray, (1896), Mahajatra, 2nd Sarga 


Pupyatama e satkata bUva cardcare , 
bdchi neichanti jdhd nije Ttldmaya 
punya martya lt(d Idgi akhi/a Bhdrate. 
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Utkala will be compared with the flower . .. and the NilSdri-dhima (i.e. Puri) 
will be compared with the filament (i.e. best part of the flower).”** 

In this Mahakavya he further says, 

"In this Kaji age (i.e. the present time) people coming here will be bestowed 
with the punya (merits) of visiting all the sacred places of India.”* 1 

Thus in the closing years of nineteenth century very close relationship existed between 
the Oriya nationalism and Lord Jagannatha which was at least considered a source 
of some administrative evils by the British officials. They used to believe that only 
the Oriya employees of the Government were susceptible to the Orissan custom of 
"Mahaprasada brotherhood" formed by sharing the sacred victuals of Lord Jagan- 
nStha** which was an effective barrier to the smooth functioning of administration 
in Sambalpur. This was so because the Mahaprasada brothers are supposed to come 
to each other's help and assistance under any circumstance ignoring the code of 
legal and moral principles and even humane feelings. Any deviation from this rule 
is considered not only a betrayal of a Mahaprasada brother but also of Lord 
Jagannatha himself, the worst sfn one commits. But as the official language of 
Sambalpur was Oriya it was not possible to transfer non-Oriyas from the other parts 
of Central Province to Sambalpur who—it was believed—would remain unaffected 
by the Orissan custom of Mahaprasada brotherhood. As a solution in 1896 A.D. 
Oriya was abolished from the offices of Sambalpur so that non-Oriya Hindi-speaking 
employees could be transferred to Sambalpur from the other parts of the Central 
Province.** Whether the Mahaprasada brotherhood was prevalent only among the 
Oriyas or not is not the point of issue here; rather why and how the British officials 
believed it to be so which is quite significant. 

We must now take into account the underlying forces that helped to establish 
the lasting links between the Oriya nationalism and Lord Jagannatha in the late 

60 Ibid. “ Parnadale ireflhajehne prasuna lalita, 

iresjha e Utka{abhumi gune gartyasl. 

Pufpakunde Sreftha lira keiara jesane, 

.treffha e Nilidridhima samagra Utkale." 

61 Ibid. “Akhila Bhirata tlrtha-bhramana-sukrta, 

labhibe kallre loke ehi slhafe bhrami." 

Si For more information on Mahaprasada brotherhood see L.K. Mahapatra, (1975). 

** The Government resolution said, “But the exceptional character of the language rendera 
such transfer impossible in Sambalpur. This disadvantage is aggravated by the local custom of 
‘Mahaprasadas’ or ‘brotherhood’, a custom described by Captain Saurio Brooke in the Central 
Provinces Gazette of July 21st, 1877. “Under this custom in Orissa, men of different castes bind 
themselves to one another in an offensive and defensive alliances which, if originally desigoed as a 
cement of friendship, has certainly proved an effective barrier to the discovery and remedy of 
administrative evils'* Quoted in S. Mahanti, (1970), p. $48. See also Utkala Dtpiki of May 11,1895 
as referred by S. Mahanti, (1970), p. 554. 
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nineteenth century. In the minds of common people the RajS of Khurda and Lord 
Jagannatha were objects of veneration as symbols of the lost medieval empire of 
Orissa. Further in this hey-day of Oriya nationalism the urbanized and educated 
people looked back to this lost medieval empire of Orissa and to its two main symbols, 
viz. Lord Jagannatha and the Raja of Khurda, as great sources of inspiration. So it 
was not surprising that the symbols of Orissan empire became now the symbols of 
Oriya-nationalism. Again people like Ramashankar and Radhanath came under the 
influence of Hindu nationalism. Therefore the predominantly Hindu population of 
Orissa seems to have facilitated the smooth transition from the Hindu nationalism to 
Jagannatha centered Oriya nationalism. 

In this connection it should be mentioned here tha't in the nineteenth century 
Orissa the most dominant force was Oriya nationalism. But two other forces, 
simultaneously operating during this time, must be mentioned in order to make the 
picture more meaningful. These forces: Hindu nationalism and Indian nationalism 
were not that powerful but not quite weak either. Hindu nationalism could not become 
a rival force to Oriya nationalism because of the predominantly Hindu population of 
Orissa. Therefore the contradiction between the Hindu nationalism and Oriya 
nationalism was never apparent to the Oriyas and this was perhaps indirectly 
responsible for retaining Lord Jagannatha in the centre of Oriya nationalism. But 
since 1883 A.D., which brought Ilbert Bill controversy to the forefront, the Indian 
nationalism became a growing force in Orissa. Mr. M.S. Das and Gourisankar Ray 
ere. took active interest in the activities of Indian National Congress. But it was 
never in a position to overwhelm the Oriya nationalism. It is quite significant 
that most of the advocates of Hindu and Indian nationalism were also themselves 
champions of Oriya nationalism. In fact their first commitment was to Oriya 
nationalism. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 

When twentieth century dawned the Oriya nationalism had already emerged 
as a very strong force in Orissa. It derived further strength from Ulkafa Sammifani or 
Utkal Union Conference which held its first session in Cuttack on 30th and 31st 
December, 1903. The Sammijan! was conceived as the “Parliament of the people 
inhabiting Oriya-speaking areas notwithstanding caste, creed, language and adminis¬ 
trative division”* 4 and Mr. M.S. Das was the guardian-spirit behind this organisation. 
This organisation continued its eventful existence till 1922 A.D. and held several 
sessions in different parts of the Oriya-speaking tract. Another source of substantial 
reinforcement was the establishment of Satyabadi school in 1909 A.D. by Gopabandhu 
Das. He and his colleagues like Nilakantha Das, Godavarish Misra etc. contributed 
a lot towards the growth and spread of Oriya nationalism through their multifarious 
activities and literary pursuits. The sympathetic attitude of the Government at times 
to the demand for the unification of the Oriya-speaking tracts gave it further impetus. 


54 S. Mahanti, (1972), p. 71. 
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The Hindu nationalism was almost completely absorbed by it gradually and it was 
often difficult to separate the two forces. But 1903 A.D. was a turning point in the 
history of Indian nationalism in Orissa, the very year in which the Utkafa Sammifani 
came into being. It received a serious jolt when Mr. M.S. Das parted his way from 
Indian National Congress because, “the proposed separation of the district of Ganjam 
with its Agency tracts and Vizagapatam Agency from the Madras Presidency and its 
amalgamation with Orissa” was opposed in its Madras session the same year. After 
severing his connection with the Congress, Mr. Das founded Utkaja Sammilani.** It 
maintained its independent though very weak existence till 1919 A.D. when it 
suddenly became a powerful force and successfully challenged the Oriya nationalism. 
In the sixteenth session of Utkala SammijanT held in December, 1920 and January, 
1921 A.D. in Chakradharpur under the chairmanship of Jagabandhu Singh a 
resolution was moved by Gopabandhu Das which in effect proposed to merge this 
organisation with the Indian National Congress. It was a stormy session and the 
resolution was passed by majority vote after a heated debate.** Though it emerged 
victorious the Indian nationalism could never overwhelm the Oriya nationalism which 
always maintained its separate existence till today. It may be mentioned that Utkaja 
Sammijanl as separate from Indian National Congress was revived in 1923 A.D.* 7 
Both the forces ran in two parallel courses and came to conflict at times. Though 
always dominated by Indian nationalism the Oriya nationalism continued to 
remain a strong force, the creation of separate Orissa province in 1936 A.D. providing 
it further impetus. 

But all those years the strong link established between the Oriya nationalism 
and Jagannatha was never snapped. As in the previous century the Oriya nationalism 
invariably looked back to medieval Orissan empire for inspiration. Because of the 
intimate relationship existing between the later and Lord Jagannatha, Jagannatha 
automatically occupied a central position in the nationalistic thought process. This 
is very clearly reflected in the literary activities of the Satyabadi group of writers who 
almost always built their literary citadels on the foundation of the GaAga and Silrya- 
vaipia periods of Orissan history. Konarke (1919) a kavya by Nilakantha Das, 
Purufottama Deva (1917), Mukunda Deva (1921) two plays and Alekhika an 
anthology of ballads by Godavarish Misra are some of the examples. The other 
writers also took the cue from them. Gobinda Bidyddhara (1921) and Kaffipahdda 
(1922) plays by Aswini Kumar Ghose, BSrabafi a play and MahQnadire Jyotsnabih&ra 
(1930) a poem by Mayadhar Mansingh, Jayadeva (1943) and Abhijana (1946) plays 
by Kalicharan Pattanayak and Utkalika (1945) an anthology of ballads by Radba* 
mohao Gadanayak are only a few examples of this kind of pre-independence literary 
activities. It must be pointed out here that the already mentioned K5flcT-KJveri 

** ibid , p. 75. 

** See the periodical *The Oriya’, Vol. IV, No. 2 (January 12,1921). The resolution was: 
“Resolved that while keeping the existing aim of the Utkal Conference intact, the aim and the 
creed of Indian National Congress be accepted as the aim and creed of this conference”. 

67 Utkala Sdhityq, Vol. XXVI, No. 12, Editorial, p, 406, 
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tradition figured prominently in the literary activities of this period, the implication of 
which is quite clear. 

Even the advocates of Indian nationalism in Orissa did not ignore or forget 
the historic tie existing between the Oriyas and Lord Jagannatha. This is because 
many of them, as mentioned earlier, were primarily committed to Oriya nationalism 
and in their hearts remained committed to it even after their conversion to the cause 
of Indian nationalism. To them the contradiction between the two forces did not 
exist and they were supplementary in nature. Therefore eum after his conversion to 
the cause of Indian nationalism Gopabandhu Das in his long poem BandJra 
Atmakatha written when he was in jail in 1923-24 A.D., says: 

“IJ the world were a tank and India a lotus in it , then the filament of that lotus 
would be the holy NUdcala (i.e. Puri)."** 

Further in this poem he made an appeal to the people of Orissa not to be disheartened 
as he—the leader—was in jail because according to him the god Niirayana himself 
(in this case Jagannatha) is the leader of Utkaja. He supports this contention citing 
the historical tradition that Lord of NHadri (i.e. Lord Jagannatha) was present 
at the battle-field as Commander-in-Chief of Utkaja in the Kancl-war. 59 This is 
again an allusion to the famous Kancl-Kaverl tradition. He further says in the same 
poem. 


“Lord Jaganndtha is still sitting in Nil dc ala. 

Then how can you claim that Utkala is orphaned?"* 0 

Many more examples can be cited from his work where Jagannatha has rather ceased 
to be a Hindu deity and has become a true secular symbol. 

The fact that Lord Jagannatha continued to occupy the central position in 
the nationalistic thought process, is also evident in many other spheres of activities 
apart from the literature. Thus Gopabandhu Das, during the census operations of 
1921 A.D., was able to create strong Oriya sentiment in border areas of the Oriya 
speaking tract against the anti-Oriya activities of some very influential people through 
a slogan, meant to be sung like a kirtan , which ran as follows: 

“Let us tread this path and meet the Orissan road, 

And let us tread this path and have a darsana of the 

Black-faced God ” fll 

*8 Gopabandhu Das, Bandira Atmakathd , Cuttack (1923). 

69 Ibid., “bUefe Utkala rtahi prayojana 

Utkalara netd nije Narayana" etc. 

*° Ibid. 

41 Surya Narayan Das, (1975), pp. 320-21 and N. Satpathy, (1969), p. 233. 

**Cdla ho ei bdfejibd, 

Odiia dandare mifibd. 

COla ho ei bafejibd , 

Kdlid irJmukha dekhlbd .” 
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Similarly, while addressing a public meeting in 1928 A.D. in the Town-Hall of 
Cuttack Mr. M.S. Das, known by this time as the “grand old man of Orissa”, recited 
a poem written on the spur of the moment, in which he appealed the ten million 
Oriyas to utter the cry, “Save us Lord Jagannatha” in unison which would bring. to 
end the darkness that is reigning in Orissa and show the road of progress and 
prosperity.** And one of the first acts of K.C. Gajapati Narayan Dev, the Raja of 
Paralakhimedi, after taking oath as the first Prime Minister of Orissa in 1936 A.D. 
was to pay a ceremonial visit to Lord Jagannatha though for some generations the 
Rajas of Paralakhimedi never paid any visit to Lord Jagannatha due to the dynastic 
rivalry existing between them and the Rajas of Puri. Even the roots of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s decision to start his padayatra from Puri may be traced in the importance 
of Jagannatha for the nationalistic feelings of the Oriyas. Lord Jagannitha has 
thus further consolidated his position in the nationalistic thought process from the 
beginning of the century till the present times. 


•» Surya Narayan Das, (1971), p. 531. 

“kofle Otfia go(le swart Jika trahi Jagannatha, 
andhOra ghuneiba nlieaya dekhiba JOtira unnati patha." 
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MAHIMA DHARMA: 

AN AUTOCHTHONOUS HINDU REFORM MOVEMENT* 


A. Eschmann 


INTRODUCTION 

Mahima Dharma is an autochthonous Hindu reform movement that turned against 
the Jagannatha worship in particular. Unlike the so-called neo-Hindu reform move¬ 
ment, as for instance the Brahma Samaj which came into being as a sequel to the 
encounter with Christianity and the philosophies of the West and obtained from 
there, i.e. from outside, the criteria of their criticism of its own tradition, no intrinsic, 
direct Western influence in the emergence of Mahima Dharma can be traced. On the 
contrary, this movement derives its criticism of the Hindu tradition directly from the 
tradition itself, thus standing in an almost paradoxical twofold relation to the tradition 
which it accepts on the one hand, and rejects on the other. 

This twofold relation to the tradition is made possible by its distinctive 
diversity and traces back especially to two characteristic features: 

1. The constant dialogue of the so-called "great tradition'*—the religion 
of Brahmins as portrayed in Sanskrit texts—with the tribal religions 
which, in a constantly changing process, are often Hinduized and partly 
rejected again. 

2. The fact that in the course of its history, Hinduism has often brought 
forth heterodox movement of the most divergent nature, rejected them 
in the first place, but in most cases advanced their teachings later and 
integrated them in the mainstream of tradition. 

An examination of Mahima Dharma movement is, therefore, meaningful only 
in context with simultaneous examinations leading to the development and the 

*This article was first published by A. Eschmann in German in the First Report of the 
Orissa Research Project, Heidelberg 1972. It was translated after her death by Mr. Dixit, Max 
Muellar Bhavan, New Delhi, (see also preface). 
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present orthodox JagannStha-tradition and its dialogue with the tribal religions on 
the one hand, and the heterodox or esoteric movements on the other, as carried out 
within the Orissa Research Project. 

The examination of Mahima Dharma is therefore of twofold importance: 

1. As complement to the study of Jagannatha-worship—the Mahima 
Dharma regards itself as its counter as well as succession movement. 

2. As a model for the formulation of questions about the present position 
of the Hindu tradition and the possibility of change and reform within 
the tradition itself. 

In addition to this, Mahima Dharma is an important example for the emer¬ 
gence and activity of autochthonous reform movements in 19th and 20th century whose 
appearance—in contrast to the so-called neo-Hindu movements—has hardly received 
any attention so far. 


RESEARCH ON MAHIMA DHARMA 

The reason for the first publication on the Mahima Dharma was the spectacular 
attempt by a few followers of the sect to force their way into the temple of Puri, 
in order to take out the statue of Jagannatha and burn it. In 1882, the year following 
this offence, a short report of the “Commissioner of the Orissa Division” appeared in 
the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1 which gives a fairly good resume 
of the corresponding court records (see below). This report forms the basis for further 
short references made about Mahima Dharma afterwards in the District Gazetteer of 
Sambalpur, in the census, as well as by C.E. Buckland in Bengal Under the Lieutenant- 
Governors .* 

While the first report called the followers of the sect “Hindu dissenters” and 
therewith aptly characterised its peculiar relationship with the Hindu tradition, there 
appeared two versions in 1911 in which an attempt was made to establish the neo- 
Hindu origin and character of Mahima Dharma. In B.C. Majumdar’s book Sonepur 
in the Sambalpur Tract 9 written on orders from the Raja of Sonepur in order to 
represent his rank and rights in relation to the British at the Royal Darbar in Delhi, 
an appendix is devoted to Mahima Dharma. The portrayal furnishes a useful source 
at several places, since it depicts the customs and dissemination of the movement in 
Sambalpur province between 1890 and 1911. However, it does not go beyond this 

1 “On the Origin and Growth of the sect of the Hindu Dissenters who profess to be the 
Followers of Alekh, In Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1882, p. 2-6. 

* Compare: L.S. O'Malley Bengal District Gazetter Sambalpur, Calcutta, 1909, p. 59-62. C.E. 
Buckland: “ Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors" Calcutta 1901, Vol. II, p. 733-735. 

* Calcutta 1911, App. IV, p. 126-136. 
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account and confines itself to connect the doctrines of the sect with Digambara Jain¬ 
ism in a very general way. 

In the same year, N.N. Vasu published his article on Mahimi Dharma in two 
works. 4 Vasu was the first to present the apparent connection between the doctrines of 
Mahimi Dharma with the tribal religions on the one hand, and the medieval 
school of “Five Friends" ( Paficasakha ) on the other. On the basis of the fact that 
Paficasakha used Buddhist terms, as for instance the concept of emptiness 
(Sunyata), Vasu regarded them as crypto-Buddhists who declared themselves followers 
of Vai$navism only nominally under the pressure of political environments and for 
this reason he described Mahima Dharma as a new Buddhist institution. Vasu’s 
portrayal of Mahima Dharma as “neo-Buddhism” probably got the widest propa¬ 
gation; it passed into standard works like Eliot’s Hinduism and Buddhism' i and 
appears further in the most recent works on Orissa’s history of literature in which 
Bhima Bhoi, the actual “Prophet” of the sect gets attention.' 

In forty years, till the appearing of the next article on Mahima Dharma, the 
specific characteristic of the Paficasakha was analysed which certainly had taken up 
Buddhist conceptions, but remodelled them in a characteristic way, doveloped them 
further and became thereby the representatives of Orissa’s special Vai$navism which 
was only partly covered with the theology of Chaitanya. In this connection a mention 
of the work History of Medieval Vaishnavism in Orissa 7 by P. Mukherjee may be 
made in the first place. 

A long article “ Studies in Medieval Religion and Literature in Orissa by 
Chittaranjan Das appeared in 1951. Das showed that the tradition of the Paficasa- 
khas continued to exist in the 17th and 18th centuries as well and brought out further 
works and continues to operate upto the present day. On these lines he gives in the 
last chapter of his article a short summary of the principal teachings of Mahimi 
Dharma according to the present head of the movement, Visvanatha Baba and presents 
the inner relationship with and the factual dependence on the traditions of Pafica- 
sakhi. His book OjliS&ra Mahima Dharma ' is so far the only attempt towards a 
complete survey that restores the historical tradition, legends and doctrines and 
strives after portraying the conformity between the origin and development of 
Mahimi Dharma Movement and religions of the humanity on the whole. 


* The Modern Buddism audits Followers In Orissa, Calcutta 1911, pp. 159-172. 

The Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanj, Calcutta 1911, Vol. I, p. CLXLV—CCLXIII. 

6 Charles Eliot: Hinduism and Buddhism, a Historical Sketch, London 1921, Vol. II, 

p. 115 f. ’ 

* Compare also: M. Mansinha: History of Ortya Literature, New Delhi, 1962, p. 150 ff. 

John V. Boulton: Letteratura Oriya in: Storia deile Letterature d'Oriente Milano 1969, p. 

432. 

7 Calcutta 1941. 

* In: "Vishva Bharatl Annals", 1950 Vol. Ill, pp. 107-194. 

* Santiniketan, 1952. 
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In 1968 appeared a study of Tribal Research Bureau: The Impact of Satya 
Mahima Dharma on Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in Orissa. 10 This work 
enters for the first time, though in a very limited way, into the social structure of the 
sect and its expansion. The writers mainly tried to determine whether and how far a 
conversion to Mahimi Dharma is conducive to the integration of the tribes into the 
modern Indian society. The latest publication is, as far as I know, an article by 
Byananda Kar, The Religious Philosophy of Mahima Gosvdmi and his School 11 
which analyses the special philosophical position occupied by Mahima Dharma in a 
few points between the systems of Advaita and Vi£i$t£dvaita on the one hand, and 
Jainism and Buddhism on the other, without, however, entering into the obvious link 
between Mahima and the theist Sankhya. 

During my stay in Orissa in 1977 the Dayananda Anglo Vedic College at Khora- 
put organized a congress on the topic ‘‘Mahima Dharma” in which Visvanatha Baba 
also took part. The conference did not bring out any new revelation. However, it 
provided some material on the present dialogue between Mahimi Dharma and the 
orthodoxy. 


SOURCES AND METHODS 
1. Gbneral 

The task of my investigation must be to give first of all an overall portrayal 
of the historical development and the present cult and philosophy according to their 
own writings and pronouncements. For this the really voluminous literature of the 
sect has to be collected and complemented with the description of the Titual and the 
temples as also with conversations, interviews and observations. All this was possible 
only with surprising kindness of the head of the sect, Visvanatha Baba, whom I should 
like to thank sincerely at this place. He accorded me access to all the sources, gave me 
repeatedly the opportunity for long discussions and even permitted me for the first 
time to witness the rites, even such, as are only reserved for the initiated, as for ins¬ 
tance, the confession. 

With some diplomatic luck I was successful in coming into contact with two 
more groups, considered schismatic by the principal group, and collecting material, 
without marring the good relations with the principal group 

A great problem was to comprehend the spread of the Mahiml Dharma and 
its social structure: Upto now there exist no data at all on the expansion. Like all 
such denominations the sect is no longer being given a separate entry in the census 
since 1901 and since it^ ASramas, on principle, do not possess any land, they are 
also not registered with the Religious Endowments Commission. 

In order to work out the position of the sect within and towards the Hindu 
tradition according to the viewpoints mentioned above, the portrayal must be extended 

In: Adibdtt 1968, Vol. X, p. 44-76. 

11 In: BhOratl (Utkal University Journal: Humanities) 1969, Vol. Ill, p. 59-66. 
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into two directions in accordance with its own writings and pronouncements; (a) 
definite teachings and rites essential for the sect must be examined on the basis of the 
Hindu tradition, its heterodox movements and tribal religions; furthermore various 
developments within the Mahima Dharma must be presented; (b) the movement’s 
portrayal of itself, must, wherever possible, be complemented with the testimony of 
other sources relating to the history and position of the sect in order to work out the 
sect’s conception of itself in relation to the tradition on the one hand, the attitude of 
the orthodoxy on the other, as well as an eventual development or change of the 
attitude of both. For this, besides other things, the works on Mahima Dharma 
appeared so far, as well as the court records are a useful source for reference. 

2. Sources 


Scriptures of the Sect 

(a) Publications 

It was possible to bring together an extensive collection of the sect’s own 
printed writings and pronouncements. Furthermore I tried to collect, as far as 
possible, older pamphlets of both the denominations besides their principal works. 
Such pamphlets often contained interesting local versions and are for individual 
local groups often more important than the theoretical principal works. These 
pamphlets are in most cases handed out with reluctance and for short period, so that 
they even had to be copied at times. 

(b) Manuscripts and Records 

In addition to this, I was successful in copying some manuscripts and records 
not intended for the general public. Among these were, besides others, a description 
of Visvanatha Baba’s life which is of special significance, since monks are forbidden 
to talk about their previous worldly life, a few palm-leaf manuscripts with Bhima 
Bhoi’s songs not published so far, as well as hand-written records from various 
places on history, construction and structure of each community. 

Medieval Texts 

The medieval Oriya scriptures in which Mahima Dharma has its origin to 
some extent are not only essential for gaining a clear picture of these teachings, but 
they also portray an important phase in the history of Jagannatha worship. Their 
collection, translation and compilation is a completion of the Sanskrit texts on the 
Jagannatha Cult. Most of these texts are published. However, I could still find a few 
palm-leaf manuscripts in use by Mahima followers and got them copied here and 
there which partly conveyed interesting versions of the prevailing texts. 

Government Publications and Court Records 

(a) In the “ Jagannath Temple Correspondence ” there were complete records 
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•bout the “Temple-turmoil” of 1881, as well as contemporary reports on 
the appearing of the founder of the sect. 

(b) At the “Religious Endowments Commission”, it was possible to see the 
case records of the litigation stretching over thirty years between both the 
denominations of Mahima Dharma and to copy important portions 
from it. 

(c) The Court records about the disturbances possibly connected with the 
founder's death (see below) could not be traced so far, in spite of 
thorough search in the archive of the Collectorate and in the palace of 
Dhenkanal, in the “Board of Revenue” in Cuttack and in the “State 
Archives of Bengal” in Calcutta. 

Publications of Christian Missions and Literature of other Sects 

So far as they could have influenced the development of Mahima Dharma, 
the literature of other sects which sometimes was difficult to obtain, as well as earlier 
publications of Christain missions on religious conditions in Orissa of 19th century 
must be referred to. For studying the missions’ publications, I worked in the library 
of the former English Baptist Mission, Serampore, for a week. 

Conversations, Interviews, Recording of the Rites and Shrines 

Conversations 

The text material for the sett's own writings and pronouncements could be 
complemented with numerous conversations with the present head of the principal 
group, ViSvanatha Babfi, and with his adversary, the head of the other denomination, 
Jyoti Baba, as well as with numerous monks and laymen in different regions. All 
conversations were each time recorded either by Mr. K.C. Routray, M.A., whom I 
would like to thank heartily for his untiring help, or by myself. In the course of all 
these conversations vis-a-vis the higher monks in particular, two basic difficulties 
became evident: first, running the risk to contribute, through the way of questioning, 
to the forming of a system. Mahima Dharma does not yet possess a complete system 
of dogmas. Therefore, a far too intensive questioning can easily induce a person to 
dose instantly the gaps which might appear in the system during the discussion. 
Therefore, questioning of a very cautious type is appropriate which foregoes to insist 
on specific question or questions not or seemingly not answered adequately. To repeat 
such conversations with the same persons after longer intervals proved to be the 
second necessity—the persons contacted for conversation are basically never prepared 
to reveal their entire knowledge of a particular subject all at once. 

Interviews 

For recording the social structures and expansion of the sect I carried through 
two different sorts of interviews: 
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During the festivals at which we were present we interviewed in all 935 
laymen about the following points, or we let them interview each other on mutual 
basic 

1. Residence 

2. Is there a settlement of the sect at that place? 

3. How many families of the place in question belong to the sect? 

4. Age 

5. Caste 

6. School education 

7. Profession 

8. Were the parents already members of the sect? 

9. Reasons for joining the sect. 

A similar interview of the monks would have been extremely desirable, but it could 
not come off, since they are not permitted to talk about their previous life, for 
instance about the caste they originally belonged to. Indeed, the monks of both the 
denominations were prepared to furnish me lists of existing Asra mas or Tuhgis for 
their respective spheres of mission. These were completed by interviewing the laymen 
of the sect. 

Rites and Shrines 

During my field stay it was possible for me to record with two exceptions, 
the entire range of rites, several times and at different places as well as complete it by 
visiting the different groups and their shrines. 

Latest Evaluation 

Till now* I studied the historical development and present aspects of the sect. 
I started first of all mainly with the Balkaladhdri groups. Further work is expected to 
bring forth a thorough examination of the other KaupJnadhSri group and its literature 
as well as a further analysis of the historical and social context of the sect. 

RESULTS 

History and Present Structure of the Sect 

Founder's life 

According to the statements of the Mahima Dharmins, the founder of the sect 
Mahim£ or Alekha Gosvami entered Orissa in 1826. For the teachings of the sect, 
Mahima SvamT was no human being, but rather one not born out of a mother’s 
womb ( ayonlsambhuta ), a pure incarnation of the Mahima (‘’radiance, glory”) of 
Sanya Anadi Brahma (see below) who came to this earth in the Himalayas, turned 

• [This article was concluded in 1972] 
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later to Utkal, the holiest land of India, and settled down on Kapilas mountain at 
Dhenkanal under the shelter of the Snake God ( naga ). There, so continues the 
official biography, he lived only on water (jalahari Gosal) for twelve years, without 
indicating his true nature. After the expiry of this period, he accepted his first 
disciple, initially called Jagannatha, and named him Vasudeva. According to the 
teaching of the sect, he was the God Jagannatha Himself who was the first to know 
of the advent of Mahima GosvamI because of his good Karma. And realising that 
his period was over Jagannatha left immediately his temple in Puri in order to 
serve his true deliverer and spread his teachings. 

After initiating Jagannatha, Mahima GosvamI subsisted for twelve years on 
fruit {phalahari Gosal). Thereafter he started taking milk as well, supplied to him 
everyday in new earthen bowls by the mother of the then king of Dhenkanal who, 
too, like her son, is described as a disciple in the Mahima Dharma scriptures. After 
the expiry of the last 10 years, Mahima GosvamI converted Annapurna, the goddess 
of abundance, accepted boiled rice from her for the first time and started afterwards 
roaming through the country and preaching with his disciple Jagannatha. 

This biography unites the most important elements of Orissa’s history of 
religion and subordinates it to Mahima Svfiml: the Saivism is represented by the 
Kapilas Temple. The Snake God, the Mother Goddess and Jagannatha are at the 
service of the new deliverer. 

There are hardly any details about the actual personality of the founder. It 
is only certain that he was a Vaisnava originally who had settled on Kapilas near the 
Siva shrine, took part in temple services, looked after the sick who sought recovery 
on Kapilas, had tremendous success in it and won a certain fame. The Tahsildar of 
Banki reported in 1881 that Mahima SvamT was previously called Mukunda Das and 
after leaving Kapilas, he had lived for 6 years near the Lokanalha Temple in Puri. 
However, this statement is not corroborated by any other sources. 12 

The beginning of his public appearance, thirty six years after his first 
appearance in Orissa, i.e. in 1862, is confirmed by the statements of other sources. 
The first deed of this period was the wonderful conversion of Bhlma Bhoi, whose 
famous poems the sect owes a major part of its popularity. Bhlma Bhoi was blind 
from birth, a foundling, adopted by a couple of Khond tribe in Kandhara (Rairakhol). 
He left them when he was still a child and eked out his living by begging, under¬ 
taking casual inferior jobs and narrating stories. When he met Mahima SvamT in 
1862, he is stated to have been only thirteen years old. The remarkable meeting is 
described repeatedly in detail : Mahima SvamT and his disciple Jagannatha or 
Vasndeva appeared before Bhlma Bhoi in a vision and restored him his eyesight. 
After realising, however, who his visitors were, Bhlma Bhoi requested them to take 
away his eyesight, so that he has not to see the wickedness of the world, and to bestow 
on him instead the prophetic and poetic gift, so that he could herald the new teach¬ 
ings. One of the most significant works of Bhlma Bhoi, Nirveda S&dhuna , describes this 

12 Jagannath Temple Correspondence , Nr. 131, p. 1324. 
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vision followed by a preceptive conversation between Mahima SvamI and Jagannatha 
expounding the new teachings. 

In the following years, Mahima SvamI preached in the former Feudatory 
States of Tigeria, Angul, Dhenkanal, Baudh, Rairakhol, Sonepur and Banki, set up 
TinigJs and Mafhas and gathered an apparently very fast growing number of disciples 
around himself, whom he ordained after a certain period first as Kanapafias or 
Kaupinadhdrls (cloth or 4< kaupina” wearers) and later, at times, as Kumbhlpafias or 
Balkaladhdrls (bark or “kumbhr wearers). The Kanapafias wear a so called kauplna 
i e. ochre coloured cotton loincloth which is passed through the legs and tied to a 
twisted girdle. The Kumbhlpafias or Balkaladhdrls have the same form of loincloth 
on. the only difference being that it consists of the dried bark of Kumbhl tree which 
has the same colour as the Kauplnas. The distinctive mark of the sect are the 
characteristic big umbrellas made from a palm leaf which serve the roaming 
Samnyasls as a protection against sun and rain. Mahima SvamI is said to have 
ordained lvmsclf 64 Balkaladhdrls who are also termed as Siddha Bdbas —a clear 
allusion to the 64 Siddha Ndthas of the Niitha sect with which Mahima Dharma has 
many a thing in common. During Mahima Svaml’s life-time there were, no doubt, 
tensions which later led to the setting up of two different kinds of denominations 
within the sect. 

The term Kumbhlpatifi is sometimes used for the entire sect. The fact that the 
bark of just this tree is used, has perhaps its origin in the relationship of its name 
with the name of the Ajapa Mantra (hamsa ). which is also called Kumbhaka Mantra in 
Bhagavatn Purina and is of great significance in the meditative practice of the sect 
(see below) Besides his direct disciples. Mahima SvamI also converted a large circle 
of laymen who supported the new religion financially. Yet the new religion met 
naturally with stiff opposition, especially from Brahmins. Historian N.K. Sahu makes 
mention of, though unfortunately without any reference, a complaint having been 
filed by Brahmins with the then Commissioner of Orissa against Mahima SvamI 
because he allured Brahmin women to embrace his religion. 13 

Probably Mahima SvamI also visited the surroundings of Cuttack during this 
period where there were Christian, i.e. Baptist missionaries already since 1822. It is 
not ruled out that he came into contact with their propaganda or at least with the 
followers of Kujibarh Ma{ha where, even before the arrival of missionaries in Orissa, 
a Guru made the Christian teachings known which he had taken from a Bengali 
translation of 'the New Testament. This possible encounter with the Christianity is 
on principle other than the one from which the so-called neo-Hinduism has 
emerged. The Christianity with whi;h Mahima SvamI possibly came into contact was 
translated into Oriya in the brochures of the missionaries, as well as right in the 
teachings of the Kujibarh Guru who had firmly refused to be converted. In these 
translations, the Christian teachings were thus already adapted to the thinking and 
receptiveness of its new surroundings. On the other hand, the neo-Hinduism came 

13 “Bhima Bhoi”. Published in: Spread , Organisation and cult of Mahima Dharma. ed. by 
D. Panda, Koraput 1972. 
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into existence out of a situation of estrangement in which the higher classes, mostly 
educated in the English way, had found themselves. These had got to know 
Christianity and Western philosophers very well and initially had regarded them as 
superior to their own tradition. 

Thus, whereas neo-Hinduism came into existence out of a sort of “cultural 
shock” and devoted itself mainly to the theoretical discussions with Christianity and 
its own tradition, the possible encounter between Christianity and MahimS Dharma 
took place “from equal to equal” on a common cultural niveau within which 
Mahima Dbarma could have taken over without hesitation individual features 
of Christianity without any constraint that a fundamental discussion would have 
taken place simultaneously. Such an element could be the consecutive ceremony of 
confession and a common feast ( satsanga goffhi, see below) which seems to be 
of Christian origin at the first sight. On the other hand, individual confession is not 
practised by Baptists, and Catholic missionaries came in the state only after the era 
of Mahima Sv3ml. 

Institutional Development of the Sect 

The second epoch, the one of its actual institutional growth, begins with the 
“death” of Mahima SvamI in the year 1876, when he spent a few days meditating 
in the state of Samidhi, until a voice from the space declared that this was the final 
SamSdhi. Thereafter his body was buried in Joranda. Maybe the founder’s death 
caused unrest; the Mahima Dharmins themselves narrate that Queen Victoria had 
heard of the appearing of Mahima Svam! and wanted to arrest him. However, her 
emissary came too late, i.e. only after the final Samadhi. N.K. Sahu speaks, though 
again without evidence, of an intervention by Commissioner Ravcnshaw. 14 In the 
very same year, a sort of council appears to have taken place in Joranda in which a 
foundation stone of Gaddi Mandira was laid which was built in the following years. 

BhTma Bhoi is said to have taken part in this council, but he did not parti* 
cipate in the construction of the shrine in Joranda. On the contrary, he built with his 
group of KaupinadhSris his own Asrama in Khaliapala in the next year 1877 with the 
consent of the R5j5 of Sonepur Niladhara Singh. Besides Joranda, this is today the 
most important centre of the sect. 

Whereas Joranda became the centre of a strictly organised monastic order 
which accepted no women, but admitted them only as laymen of the sect, a rather 
tantric trend developed in Khaliapala. Bhlma Bhoi lived there with four “female 
companions”, two spiritual and two worldly (of whom one hailed from the Brahmin 
caste) and with four scribes whom, it is claimed, he used to dictate his works 
simultaneously. 

It was from the group of Bhlma Bhoi and Khaliapala that the raid on the 
JagannStha Temple took place in 1881, about which it has been repeatedly asserted 
that Bhlma Bhoi himself had led it. This was, however, not the case, as follows from 


11 ibid. 
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the court records in unequivocal terms. On the contrary, the group of twelve men 
and three women “barbarous people’’ was under the direction of a certain DasarSm 
who declared that the voice of Alekha SvamT had ordered him to burn the statues of 
Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra. The intruders came only up to the Bhoga 
Mandapa of the Jagannitha temple in Puri and from there they were driven back by 
papd&s and pilgrims in the course of which their leader lost his life. Noteworthy is 
the fact that the group carried a pot with boiled rice and tried to eat it within the 
Temple. They also apparently wanted to carry through the right-all castes were 
initially entitled to it—to enter the Temple and eat there together. 

The judgement passed by the Deputy Magistrate against the survivors of the 
group was in line with the ruling orthodoxy which prevented the low castes from 
entering the Temple. They were sentenced to two months’ ‘rigorous imprisonment’’ for 
“rioting’’ and for “committing trespass into a place of worship’’, in which the reason 
reads, “low caste people and barbarous people, who have no distinction of caste such 
as the defendants, are not allowed to enter the temple of Jagannath’’. u Whereas none 
of the pandas was called to account, four members of another group of Mahima 
Dharmins from Sambalpur were sentenced to seven days’ “rigorous imprisonment’’, 
since they admitted likewise having the intention to burn Jagannitha. 

In connection with this incident, the Commissioner of-Orissa called for reports 
on the sect from Banki, Angul and Dhenkanal which furnish a good view of the 
dissemination of the sect, already surprisingly large. The Manager of the Dhenkanal 
State reported that he had accompanied Mahima SvSmI for a few days in 1874 and 
he appears to have been impressed by his personality. Interesting is the report from 
Angul, too, which lays stress on a direct effect of the social-ethical engagements of 
the sect, commending which, it is mentioned, that the Pan, a notorious caste of 
thieves, had given up their hereditory profession under the influence of the new 
religion. 1 ' 

A decisive milestone in the development of the sect was the year 1896, one 
year after the death of Bhlma Bhoi. Upto that time, according to the order of Mahima 
SvamT, no new Saipnyasls were initiated and it was feared that the order will become 
extinct. In this year, however, the last Siddha Samnyasi initiated by Mahima SvamT 
himself received a “Sunya word” (sunya bSni) to initiate the novices who in the 
meantime had joined the order, and in the next twenty years about two hundred 
Saipnyasls were initiated. With the clear perception of Sunya Bam as the resumption 
of revelation after the founder’s death, further existence of the order was ensured. 
Even today the Sunya Barii is considered as the highest instance, yet its validity had 
to be restricted: only revelations to the Siddha or Para Samnyasis are or can be 
binding on everyone, all others apply to the individual himself. 

In the year 1912, the same Baba received the "Order” to initiate a few of the 
KaupTnadhdri monks as Kumbhipafias This resulted into a final break between the 

18 Jag anna th Tempit Correspondence, No. 224, p. 1314. 

M «dd.. No. 40, p. 1336 and No. 513, p. 1330. 
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Kumbhipafias and KaupinadhSris since Kfpasindhu Das, a wearer of Balkala himself, 
did not accept this Siinya Bani and moved out of the common ma{ha in Joranda with 
his followers. Since this time the dispute between both the groups about the land 
“occupied” by Krpasindhu, about the management of the temple estate etc. is conti¬ 
nuing. The dispute aggravated the more the two groups organised themselves, and is 
being pursued in the court for about thirty years. Since 1950, the Religious Endow¬ 
ment Commission has been trying repeatedly to set up, on the basis of parity, com¬ 
missions constituted with different groups for the management of the estate in Joranda. 
However, the commission existed always for a few days only. 

The Influence of Visvanatha Baba 

The third epoch in the sect’s history, the current epoch, is the one of the 
Visvanatha Baba’s influence. ViSvanatha Baba joined the order at a very young age. 
Already at the age of 13 years he received the KaupTna and in 1925, when he was 21, 
he was initiated as Balkaladhari. The present form of Balkaladhari group with its strict 
centralists organisation is deeply influenced by him. He saw to it that a stricter 
monastic discipline was maintained and introduced new designations for the 
saqinyasls: apara “imperfect” for the kaupina wearers, para “perfect” for the Kumbhi - 
pafias. This special characterization of the subordination of Kaupinadharis under 
the Kumbhipafias naturally aggravated the opposition to the Kaupina group which, 
probably as a reaction, also started organising itself in a more uniform way. 

The real significance of Visvanatha Baba lies in the fact that he systematized 
the Mabima Dharma teachings for the first time. In doing so he, of course, ‘ Sans- 
kritized” them and remodelled in part vis-a-vis the older texts. Wheareas the older 
scriptures, as well as the works of Bhlma Bhoi were composed in the' style of medieval 
bhakti literature and were mainly circulated in the villages, the works of Visvanatha 
Baba were open to their wider circles and also to those educated in the Western way 
who, in their search for a new understanding of their own tradition, reacted to them 
positively to some extent. Thus two groups of followers of the sect were formed: first, 
the properly initiated, other, a wider circle of sympathisers who usually do not get 
initiated. 

Present Spread and Social Structure 

The results of my interviews have not yet been evaluated finally. However, 
the following can be stated for the spread and social structure: 

About 2/3 of the followers belong to the chasa (farmers) or allied castes 
( kaibartha , gopdla, etc.), about 8% are “tribals”; the number of Harijan members 
corresponds nearly to that of Brahmins. Both constitute about 4%. This assessment 
relates to the Balkaladhari group; in the case of Kaupinadharis, the participation of 
“tribals” is probably higher. 

On the whole, the attracting capacity of the sect as a characteristic sphere 
between the folk cults on the one band, and the Varn&irqma Dharma on the other, 
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does not appear to have receded considerably even after independence, although with 
the merger of former Feudatory States, the influence of Jagannatha cult, strengthened 
in the 19th century had ended and an intensified revival of folk-religion had set in (see 
below. There are scattered members of the middle class, as village school teachers, 
employees in government offices, etc. These people are initiated, but on account of 
their position, they cannot follow all ritualistic precepts, a9 for instance exclusively 
wearing of ochre clothes. They form an external sphere of initiated followers who 
do not participate in satsahga gosfhi (common feast). 

The “sympathisers”, as mentioned already, form the most external circle, 
who join the new religion theoretically comparable to the Seboumenoi of the Jewish 
Diaspora community in the age of Hellenism, without, however, undergoing the initia¬ 
tion and the strict norms of living. 

This sphere is not comprehensible statistically. To this belong, in part, perso¬ 
nalities of public life, a former minister, a Development Officer of Utkal University 
etc., who have often a Samnyasi of Mahima sect as personal guru. Significantly, their 
wives are sometimes properly initiated. From these spheres come most members of 
the Mahima Dharma Alocana Sabha, a society founded in the thirties for the publica¬ 
tion and circulation of Mahima Dharma works. 

Since 1S81, the sect spread beyond the borders of Orissa in the neighbouring 
provinces too. About the spread of the sect, according to existing A$ramas or Tuhgis 
that are built from the donations of local communities, I was able to compile the 
following figures: 


State 

Airama or TungT 

of BalkaladharT of Kauplnadharl 

Total 

Orissa 

m 

595 

1372 

Andhra Pradesh 

40 

46 

86 

Madhya Pradesh 

8 

— 

8 

Bihar 

l 

— 

1 

Bengal 

— 

65 

65 

Assam 

— 

51 

51 

Total 

826 

757 

1583 


In this list the extensive expansion to Assam is especially striking which 
should be examined closely. 

Relation to the Jagannatha Cult 

The surprisingly fast expansion of the sect in the second half of the 19th 
century can certainly be attributed also to the introduction of Jagannatha worship by 
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the Rajas of Dhenkanal, Baudh, Tigeria, Sonepur, Angul, that took place at this time. 
As H. Kulke [1972 and 1976] has emphasised, the introduction of Jagannatha 
worship for the subjects of the Feudatory Rajas meant not only a religious reform, 
but was also a symbol of a new form of oppressive Hindu kingship in former tribal 
areas. This situation had naturally to promote a movement that regarded itself as the 
final stage and the true resumption of Jagannatha worship thereby admitting everyone, 
even the lower sections that were no longer tolerated at this time within the orthodox 
Jagannatha cult. 

This function becomes evident in an exemplary Way from the point that 
Mahima Dharma readmits an essential element of Jagannatha worship in its original 
meaning which no longer applied in Puri: common feast (see below) between persons 
belonging to all castes. Simultaneously, the temple in Puri was devalued with the 
imagination that Jagannatha had left it in order to serve Mahima Svaml. Jagannatha 
is equated with Buddha, i.e. the penultimate Avatara of Vi$nu. The idea of this god’s 
replacement with the appearing of the last AvatSra Kalki or another eschatological 
deliverer is often found in medieval Oriya texts of the Paficasakha. Mahima Dharma 
interprets these texts as the prophecy about the advent of Mahima Svaml. According 
to this point of view, it is only logical that some of the rites of the temple in Puri are 
being performed at present in Gaddi Mandira, the seat of the founder, in Joranda, by 
doing which it is proudly pointed out that the Nlti Babas performed the worship here 
“like the Pandas in Puri”. 

Another parallel is noteworthy: the historiography of the sect tries again and 
again to ascribe to its own founder and his teachings an equally close connection with 
the royalty, as the Jagannatha-worship actually bad. The Raja of Dhenkanal, BhagT- 
ratha Bahadur, is described as a follower of the sect, who turned to Mahima Svaml in 
all important problems. So it is said as an example that the succession to the throne— 
King Bahadur was childless aod adopted a son of the King of Baudh—took place 
exactly according to the directions of Mahima Svaipl who appeared to him as well as 
to the rulers of Baudh in dream. 

This episode corresponds exactly to the legend about the choice of Kapilendra 
through Jagannatha who directed the last Gafiga King Bhanudeva IV in dream, how 
and where he would find hjs successor (see above chapter XI). In fact, Mahimi 
Svaml himself appears to have striven for close connection with the Raja of Dhao- 
kanal; the report of the Manager of Dhenkanal State confirms the statement that in 
1875 Mahima Svaml, during the first big festival in Joranda, wanted to hand overall 
offerings of the believers to the Raja, but after the latter had refused, he -directed to 
burn them. Although a certain break with the King dame in here apparently, in the 
Mahima Dharma historiography, the close connection between Mahima Svaml and 
the Raja is repeatedly emphasized; it is said for example that the ground on which the 
temple complex was built, had been donated by the Raja of Dhenkanal in gratitude. 
From the records of the Religious Endowment Commission it is, however, evident that 
it was purchased by a follower. 17 

17 Court of the Subordinate Judge, Dhenkanal. Title Suit No. 13/31 of 1960/62, p. 4. 
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Thus, there appears to be the tendency within the sect to take overfrom the 
JagannStha worship the typical close connection with the royalty also. The connec¬ 
tions with the JagannStha worship which have been summed up appear to have been 
strongly stressed by the sect initially, but they fall today somewhat into oblivion under 
the influence of ViSvanStha BSbS. 

Thb Teachings and Th?ir Relation to the Tradition 

MahimS Dharma takes up the Buddhist concept of “emptiness” ( Sunyci ) and 
identifies it with the Hindu conceptions of Parama Brahma and Isvara Purufa, $Qnya 
Parama Brahma is characterized more precisely with the concepts alekha (indescrib¬ 
able) nirguna (without attributes), nirakara (formless) anadi (eternal), niraHjana 
(pure or without support) and mahima (radiance, glory), all of which already appear 
in the medieval Oriya literature for describing $imya Brahma or as synonyms for Him. 

Mahima Dharma in no way tikes ovey the concept of Sunya directly from 
Buddhism, as Vasu had presumed, but rather from different spheres of Hindu tradi¬ 
tion which had taken up the Sunyata doctrine in a different way, a process which still 
needs thorough examination and can be indicated here only in short. The develop¬ 
ment of the Buddhist Sunyata doctrine itself took place, as is well known, under the 
influence of the Hindu Vedanta doctrine and reacted again in its improvement. There¬ 
by the comprehension of the concept within the Mahayana school changed 
from the initial conception of a negative principle to a positive dimension, 
that denoted a reality underlying all manifestations. From there the concept got into 
the esoteric sects and medieval Vai§navism of Orissa. 

The tantric Buddhist sect of Sahajiyas developed a system of four of seven 
£flnyas that is of different stages, in which the pure, all pervading Sflnya (sarvasunya) 
is darkened and polluted in a different proportion by the “impurities of nature” 
(prakrti dosa). In Yoga it means to traverse these stages so to say retrogressively, 
thereby attaining the highest stage of Yoga in sunyasamddhi These conceptions 
seem to have been taken up from the Natha sect which again has exerted decisive 
influence on the history of Orissa’s religion . 19 Besides the development of these 
theories, the concept Sunya within the Dharma sect simply became an attribute, 
sometimes even a synonym for the God Dharma .*' 0 

Both the tendencies in the direct application of the concept Sunya, as an 
attribute or description of the nature of a personal god whom one has to approach 
through Bhakti and as landmarks and ultimate goals of certain Yoga practices, appear 
in the medieval school of Paftcasakha and are combined with each other. In these 
texts, the true nature of Vi$iju or Jagannatha is expounded as $unya or Alekha, Anadi, 
Nirakara etc. and is equated with Parama-Brahma or $unyabrahma . The salvation 
(mokfa) i.e. reunion of the soul with Siinyabrahma takes place through meditation, 

18 See also Shashibhusan Dasgupta: Obscure Religious Culls, Calcutta 1969, p. 41 ff. 

18 Ibid., p. 196. 

10 Ibid., p. 286 ft. 
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certain Yoga practices and through Bhakti, i.e. Nirguna Bhakti. Besides the many 
individual differences, the conviction of identity between the soul and Brahma is 
common to all these texts; they herald the occult doctrine of Brahmajfiana, which 
alone can, in contrast to the customary forms of religion, re-establish this unity. The 
antithesis, to the orthodox tradition plays a decisive role in all discussions on Brahma- 
jfi&na. It is repeatedly emphasized that the salvation cannot be achieved through 
external rites, pilgrimages etc. or through the worship of lifeless idols of wood or 
stone, but on a meditative path alone, which revokes, step by step, the creation that 
is being repeated with the procreation of each human being, until the true reality, 
Sonya Alekha Brahma, is attained again. 

The fulfilment of the acts of worship is directly rejected on the one hand -the 
offering is Karma and contributes, therefore, to keep the soul in the cycle of rebirth, 
on the other hand it is given a new interpretation. Ahiipsa is the best sacrifice and one 
must convert one's mind (ma/ias)into a forest in which one practices true asceticism, 
i.e. Brahmajfiana etc. These new interpretations are made possible by the Pinfa- 
Brahmanda-doclrme, the doctrine of correspondency between the macrocosmos 
of the universe and the microcosmos of the body, in the relationship system of which 
a certain point in the body corresponds to a certain place of pilgrimage ( tirtha) of the 
external world. This “true” pilgrimage must be reached through Yoga. 

The occult doctrine of Brahmajfiana or Atmabhakti needs neither the autho¬ 
rity of the scriptures nor the Guru. In Nirgurta-Mdhatmya it is said, for instance, 
that the principles of Brahmajfiana had been hidden at the time of creation in the 
Vedas by gods by order of Anadi Brahma or Vi$nu; the Vedas are compared with 
a cuckoo egg that does not know its own origin. By this the authority of Vedas with¬ 
in the creation is not abolished, but of course, modified. It is pointed out that they 
may mislead, but the revelation of the new occult doctrine as the true interpretation 
of the Vedas can even surpass them. For the same reason that the true salvation 
doctrine is hidden in the Vedas, the institution of Guru is totally rejected; the real 
Guru is Alekha Paramabrahma or Siinya Brahma; since He lives in every human being. 
He is, in reality, identical with the disciple and can be seen in His real form (svarupa) 
with the correct realization. Just like authority of the scriptures, the authority of gods 
is also modified. They are only agents of creation who have to worry about the world 
constantly and resign themselves to its pleasures. They can be satisfied with a little 
asceticism and themselves need the instructions about the principles of Brahmajfiana, 

The doctrine that Narayapa can be found equally in every manifestation of 
this world makes a certain modification of caste system possible, as it is found 
more often in Vai$?avism. For example, it is emphasised that the same Brahma lives 
even in the lowest Candala. The practical consequence of the doctrine of the Omni¬ 
presence of the one Brahma in every human being, the common feast between the 
members of different castes had become an institution in the Jagannatha Temple, 
remains, however, a generally ritualistic exception (see below under Satsahga Gosfht). 
This appears generally typical for the bearing of this esoteric texts on the orthodox 
tradition: indeed, they do question the tradition, but they don’t fight against it openly. 
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the orthodox tradition in its usual interpretaion rather applies further to the un¬ 
initiated masses who do not know its true contents in its esoteric interpretation. 

This type of re-interpretation and modification of the orthodox tradition is 
in no way unusual, especially in Vai$navism. But the Pancasakha go even further. 
While heralding their doctrine in the so-called Malikas as the religion of the future 
they link it with a regular attack on the ruling orthodoxy. The Malikas which have to 
be examined more thoroughly depict the end of the present age (Kaliyuga) in prophetic- 
apocalyptical visions, which in part deal with the period of Pancasakha themselves— 
for example, the rule of the last independent king of Orissa Mukunda Deva and the 
invasion of the Muslim General Kalapahar (1568). 

The Kaliyuga terminates in the end of Visnu's ninth Avatara as Buddha or 
Jagannatha. Jagannatha will leave His temple in Puri, will appear in new forms and 
manifest His Mahima. The well known conception of Jagannatha and Balabhadra 
who leave the temple and ride out on their black and white horses points to Kalki 
who manifests Himself with one soul in both forms and is Niranjana or Sunya 
Brahma, or Adi Jagannatha Himself. Niranjana as the real ‘‘mystic'* (gupta) Kalki 
will manifest His Mahima and the Dharma corresponding to it and kill in apocalyptic 
fight with the help of goddesses those who do not accept this doctrine. Only those 
can be saved who follow the new doctrine or already possess the occult knowledge 
of Brahmajnana. These true bhaktas are particularly enumerated and some of them 
interpreted as reincarnations of great Bhaktas from earlier Yugas; for example, the 
Pancasakha themselves appear as the five Paiidavas born again who are gathering 
for the final revelation, that can take place in Kaliyuga only. For, according to 
Vaisnava conception, the descending order of Yuga in which the Dharma becomes 
more and more decayed, corresponds to an ascending order of manifestations through 
mightier and mightier Avataras which balance the loss of Dharma. The manifestation 
at the end of Kaliyuga which will be a prelude to a new “golden age*’ ( satyayuga ) 
stands higher than all previous manifestations. According to the declaration of 
Malikas, it will first of all bring about a final conquest of the authority of Vedas and 
the general abolition of caste system which are already heralded in the occult doctrine 
of Brahmajfiana. 

As the real prophet of this doctrine, it will not be Kalki to appear, but it 
will be another manifestation of Narayana who will appear, after the end of the 
Buddha Avatara as a SaipnyasI or a Avadhuta, a wandering ascetic, who will wear 
a kaupina. The description of the SaipnyasI sounds in part like the descriptions of 
Mahima GosvamT and possibly are partly interpolated. The true nature of the 
SamnySsI, i.e. his identity with Sunya Anakara, will first of all remain hidden. In the 
beginning of his appearance he will stay in the Himalayas, will practice Brahmajnana 
at first on Kapilas under the guidance of Siva, before roaming through the country 
and gather his bhaktas round himself. 

The concept of a final revelation through a SamnyasT who stands in a special 
relationship with Sunyabrahma, more intensive than all earlier deliverers, must have 
been well known, for example, the Dharma sect assigns a pandita for each Yuga who 
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heralds the doctrine corresponding to the respective age and is the master of one 
direction, colour etc. The Papd't of the fifth Yuga following the Kaliyuga is called 
Gosain and is part of the Sunya. 

The portrayal and advent of Mahima SvamT in the medieval esoteric tradition 
relates quite obviously to these patterns which are repeatedly referred to and quoted 
for authentication. Bhlma Bhoi refers directly to this tradition as he resumes the 
category of MSlikas and expounds, wholly in the style of these medieval texts. The 
present times, especially the battles against the Englishmen are seen as the apocalyptic 
proclamation of the last days, which will bring forth the presence of deliverers, like 
Kalki, but above all the true, real advent of Narfiyana or of Adi Jagannatha, whom 
the initiated know as Mahima SvamT. The Malikas of Bhlma Bhoi are, just like those 
of Paficasakha, very popular in the villages even today and, with further interpolations 
to some extent, they conform to the twentieth century. To give an example, the 
independence of India is a sign for the end of Kaliyuga—the leaders of the indepen¬ 
dence movement appear as Pandavas reborn. 

The earlier texts of the Mahima Dharma sect, i.e. the works of BhTma Bhoi 
and his followers (for example of his Brahmin “scribe” Vasudeva Panda) go even 
beyond the medieval texts. They establish that the eschatological deliverer has 
already appeared and the occult doctrine of Brahmajnana has become an institution. 
The criticism of the tradition which appeared in the medieval texts as esoteric inter¬ 
pretation that could be realised only in the inner being of each individual through 
personal devoutness and would only in future be manifest openly. What is expressed 
in medieval texts only as cautious modification or reinterpretation, becomes now an 
institution within the Mahima Dharma sect. The initiated followers are not permitted 
to take part in the traditional rituals to worship idols or even to have a tulsi plant at 
home, a plant that is dedicated to Vispu and is normally found in every household. 
The practical conclusions from the teachings about the uniform presence of God in 
every soul are drawn with the attempt to get over the caste barriers at least within 
the sect and with a partially fervent anti-Brahminic agitation. This is expressed in 
a paradoxical expansion of the traditional precepts, not to accept food from members 
of lower castes or from dirty occupations as washermen etc.: to the followers of 
Mahima Dharma applies additionally and above all the interdict to accept food from 
Brahmins as representatives of traditional worship. 

In spite of this new aggravated attitude towards the orthodox tradition, 
Bhlma Bhoi and his school remained within the tradition of Paficasakha. He uses the 
medium of re-interpretation and emphasises likewise the mysterious character of the 
new teachings to which first of all only a few bhaktas belong who, exactly as stated 
in the old texts, are especially presented and are identified as having taken birth 
again. He considers the coming of further deliverers or the return of Mahima SvSmI 
possible who will bring forth the final victory of new Dharma. The conformity to the 
tradition of Paficasakha is also evident from the outstanding position the syllable Oin 
takes with Bhlma Bhoi. Exactly as laid down in medieval texts, its correct under¬ 
standing is the watch-word that distinguishes the initiated. 
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Out of the works of ViSvanStha Baba who has systematically portrayed the 
teachings of the sect in a scholarly way, emerges a completely different picture. Here, 
for instance, the use of the Ekak$ara Mantra is strictly rejected and the entire 
connection with the medieval Oriya tradition is played down as much as possible. 
ViSvanatha Baba takes the credentials of Paficasakha and Bhima Bhoi only to 
establish that in their works the advent of the eschatological deliverer is announced 
whose description corresponds with Mahima SvamI, who for him is a final manifes¬ 
tation of this entire Kalpa. But beyond this he refers to Sanskrit texts of the Vedanta 
school on the one hand (to Sankara, if at all possible) and to the Bhagavadgita or the 
Bhagavata Purana. And he prefers the Sanskrit text rather than their widely 
circulated Oriya translations. In this selection, an attempt - whether conscious or 
unconscious—is evident to dissociate the Mahima Dharma teachings from the regional 
esoteric traditions and substantiate these from Sanskrit tradition. The attitude of 
Visvanatha Baba towards the tradition is thus fundamentally different from that of 
Bhima Bhoi. Whereas the latter remained within the Pancasakha tradition, wrote in 
their style etc., for Visvanatha Baba the tradition only serves to prove the correctness 
of Mahima Dharma teachings in which the whole tradition has found its fulfilment. 

This attitude towards the tradition makes it possible for Visvanatha Baba to 
take simultaneously into consideration totally different elements for the justification 
of his teachings which, strictly speaking, seem to contradict each other. Once he 
tries to identify, as much as possible, the Mahima doctrine with the Vedanta. For 
this purpose be stresses the difference between Mahima and Sunya Brahma. Sunya 
Brahma alone is nirgurta , Mahima is sagttna, i.e. united with the £unya Brahma so 
inseparably as the rays with the sun, but still dependent on it. 

If this demarcation of Sagupa Mahima from Nirguna Sunya Brahma really 
means an approach to the Vedanta, there still remains a decisive difference to which 
Kar has pointed out. The world and the individual soul are not illusory, but have, 
during the course of creation, a limited character of reality: the term maya is used to 
mean illusion as well as “energy" with which Alekha Parama Brahma starts out of 
Himself the creation as a play. 

The doctrine of creation does not correspond to the Vedanta, but rather to 
the doctrine of creation of the theistic Sankhya in the special stamping as represented 
by the Bhagavata Purana, the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita and other Vai$nava texts, which 
proceed from equating Brahma or Narayaija with the one Supreme Puru$a, who 
pervades all, brings about all experiences and has brought forth the creation out of 
Himself with the energy of His M&ya ( sakti maya) 22 : In these texts, the term Sflnyatfi 
( fonyati-rupini ) occurs to define the original form of Vi$nu’s energy. 

The connection with the theistic Sankbya which is not expressed by Visvanatha 
Baba, but is veiled, on the contrary, with an approximation to the Vedanta, also 
appears in the position ViSvanatha Baba concedes to Mahima SvamI. It is out of the 

See Nirgupa MCJUUmya, chapter IV. 

** See also: Surendranath Dasgupta: A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. IV, Cambridge 
1966, p. 32 ff. 
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question, as one ought to expect according to the strong recourse to Sankara, that 
Mahima SvamI was only a somehow "veiled”, provisional form of the last reality 
which could be overcome by a perfect knowledge. He repeatedly stresses that 
Mahima SvamI is not anyone of the countless manifestations or partial Avataras of 
Vi$nu, but the livara Purufa Himself in His real form (svarupa). This Puru$a is 
directly identical with Mahima, stands above all other ISvaras, i.e. creators of a 
universe, gods, Avataras and founders of religion, all of whom, in contrast to Him 
the ‘‘Unborn” ( ayonisambhuta ), are bound up with Maya. 

As already stated, the tradition serves ViSvanStha Baba to establish his 
position of Mahima SvamI. For this he does not make use of the means of esoteric 
reinterpretation and modification, like the older works, and does not speak of a 
replacement of old revelations. He rather acknowledges iruti and smrti as funda¬ 
mentally the highest authority (pramaria) which can be surpassed only by the 
pramarta of ‘‘Guru’s command” ( guru-ajna ). The highest guru-ajna is naturally the one 
of T^vara Puru$a Himself from whom the Vedas and the Smrti originate. This One 
must, therefore, not have considerations for the contents of scriptures—ViSvanatha 
Baba stresses repeatedly that Mahima SvamI did not refer to the scriptures in his 
sermons at all—but the scriptures must, of course, endorse all declarations of livara 
Puru$a from whom they really originate. 

This conception explains ViivanStha Baba’s peculiar relation to the tradition 
which he takes into consideration only when it is suitable. In doing so, it must 
naturally come to re-interpretations, not in the sense of an esoteric spiritualisation, 
but a new interpretation of separate passages of text which have been taken out of 
their original context. 

In the medieval Oriya texts, as well as in the great Vai$nava Sanskrit texts, 
the Bhagavadgita and the Bhdgavata Purana, the difference between Brahmajnana and 
Nirguna Bhakti and the traditional custom of worship is clearly pronounced. But 
ViSvanatha Baba simply ignores this difference; he attaches no importance at all to 
the traditional custom to substantiate it directly from the scriptures of the tradition 
itself, i.e. to refute the orthodox tradition in a sort of vicious circle with the tradition 
itself. 


The Religious Customs 


Norms of way of living 

After the initiation, the believers have to submit to a strict way of living, the 
norms of which are composed of ethical and ritual commandments. The principal 
ethical commandments are: worship no idols, perform “Parana and dariana" at the 
prescribed time everyday, don’t kill, don’t eat meat, don’t lie, don’t steal, don’t 
commit adultery, follow the directions for sexual behaviour in marriage, exercise 
propriety, goodwill and kindness towards all creatures. Added to this, a series of 
drastic ritual commandments: accept no food from Brahmins, put on exclusively 
cotton clothes which are coloured with ochre in a strictly laid down process in which 
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cowdung must be used, take nothing after sunset, take bath every morning before 
prayers, use no chairs or elevated seats (the last applies only to Balkaladharis). 
Since these commandments influence the way of living very drastically, and would 
not permit practice of many professions, there are different grades within the initiated 
laymen as well, whose members follow these rules very strictly or less rigorously. 

To the monks the rules quoted above apply on an intensified scale and are 
further supplemented with the following norms: 

Chastity, having no property, duty to preach, move about as much as possi¬ 
ble and, as much as possible on foot (the Para-Samnyasis are not permitted at all to 
spend more than one night at the same place or in the same building, only in excep¬ 
tional cases they are permitted to move along by means other than going on foot), 
the forbiddance to visit one’s own native place, to establish contact with one’s own 
relatives, to speak about the earlier life, the original caste etc. Obedience applies only 
to the novices ( tyagi bairagi ) who follow one of the monks as Guru. The Balkaladhdri 
group demands, however, a certain subordination of the Apard under the Para 
Samnyasis or their common decisions. 

In the case of the Kaupmadhari group, the rules for the way of living of the 
Sainnyasls are less rigid, there are sometimes also married babas who maintain a place 
of worship in their native village (see below). The highest norms for all Sarnnyasls are 
the three aims: to work for the welfare of Gaddi , for the welfare of the community 
and for the welfare of the entire world. This motivates a few to devote themselves to 
practical problems. To give an example, a Baba is almost exclusively and quite 
successfully occupied with organising the setting up of schools in remote villages. 

Initiation (diksa) 

The initiation (diksa) of the laymen takes place through a SaipnyasI mostly 
on the occasion of one of the festivals. At dawn after the bath, the candidate gets 
the new dress and is exhorted to lead his new life according to the rules. After 
putting on the new dress he prostrates himself in front of the Sainnyasl who blesses 
him (manya), (I could not ascertain whether an individual Mantra is given at that 
time). Then he takes part in the Sarorta and dariana of the community for the first 
time. The initiation of the Saipnyasis proceeds in the same way. However, it takes 
place in Joranda during the Gurupurnima festival. On the eve of initiation, all 
Sarpnyasls assemble in a building of the Gaddi around a fire. The proposed novices 
prostrate themselves towards the east in front of the building and when all have 
assembled, they are called inside ai.d are questioned separately by the oldest or the 
Para Samnyasis: why they want to be initiated, whether they believe that they would 
be able to muster the necessary strength for a monk's life etc. They are accepted or 
rejected according to their answers, in connection with which mostly the Saqinyasls, 
too, who took care of the tyagi, gets a hearing. The congregation is wound up with 
the exhortation not to forget the three aims of the monk’s life. During the night, the 
accepted candidates get their new dress from the Samnyasis who looked alter them 
as novices. 
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With this dress they assemble, after the bath, around 4 in the morning on the 
eastern side of the Gaddi Mandira in the portion surrounded by a wall above the 
Samadhi of MahimS Svami which one otherwise does not enter. Under the direction 
of one of the Niti Babas they get rid of their old loincloth, throw it high across the 
wall, raise the new dress towards the sky with the loud shout “ Alekha ” and then 
put it on. Thereafter they perform Parana and DarSana at all the four doors of the 
three temples and then move to the older Para Samnyasis in order to get their 
blessings. 

The initiation for Para Samnyasis is said to be performed in the like manner; 
during my stay no such initiation took place. The institution of such initiations, 
accessible to all castes, is, without any doubt, both an “anti-Brahminic” element, 
and an approximation to Brahminic rites, found more often in the sect’s rite. 
Constitutive for the status of a Brahmin is, indeed, not only the birth, but just so 
the rite of initiation—originally a privilege of the three higher castes—which every 
young Brahmin has to go through. A specially striking parallel is the Kaupina and 
the twisted belt: the Nambutiri Brahmin too gets this clothing at the initiation 
(Sanskrit: upanayana) and he ought to have it on during Brahmacarya up to 
marriage. 23 

Parana and Darsana 

The main ritual of the sect is a complicated rite of prayer which is obligatory 
on all followers, monks, as well as laymen. Parana (literally “shelter”) and darsana 
(“view”) mark its aim to take refuge in Mahima Prabhu according to the concept of 
Bhakti in order to get his “view”, i.e. to attain the consciousness of the union of 
one’s own self with Mahima. Sararia and darsana must be performed in the morning 
before sun-rise by turning towards the east and in the evening immediately before 
sunset by turning towards the west. In the Gaddi Mandira of Joranda these are 
carried out additionally for the third time at noon. Outwardly, the rite consists of 
the seven time repetition of a minutely prescribed complicated sequence of prostra¬ 
tions, which are depicted with the Sanskrit terms sSsfanga (eight parts of the being) 
prartama (prostration). Between each prartama the person praying stands again erect 
with raised hands and calls loudly (see fig. 74). Thereafter, the believers worship the 
SaipnySsIs by prostrating themselves and then they worship each other. 

Vilvanatha Baba adds to this rituals two more kinds of iararia: with the 
voice ( vacika ) and with the mind or the organ of perception ( manasika). Vacika Sarana 
consists of shouts as for example “Arupa Svami", “ Alekhci ’, “Mahima Svami" which 
the person praying says loudly and it consists of prayers which he is said to recite, 
mostly short stanzas from the bhajanas (devotional songs) by Bhlma Bhoi, ViSvanatha 
Baba and others. They contain supplications to Mahima Prabhu who is the believer’s 
father, mother and friend, to rescue him from the friends of nescience ( avidya ), to 
protect the believers, as well as the whole world ( jagat ). 


2S E. Thurston: “Castes and Tribes of Southern India", Vol. I., Madras 1909, p. 274 ff. 
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Mdnasika Parana consists in meditating on the so called ajapd or Kumbhaka 
Mantra which consists of the Sanskrit word “ hamsa ”. This Mantra is of great 
importance in Vai$nava Sanskrit texts, as well as in the works of PaftcasakhS. The 
word Haipsa literally means swan; it can, however, also signify the Highest Being, 
the gods Visnu. Narayana. Siva and the Sungod. It owes its use as Mantra to the fact 
that it can also be modified as “aha sahm" (*I am He”). 

The special connection between the prayer rite and the sun probably traces 
back to an original identification of siinya and sun as it is found, for instance, in the 
sect of Dharma. There Dharma is identified with the sun: Sunya is the “emptiness” 
in the first place and this means the “space” ( dkdsa ). The sun, moving in the space, is, 
therefore, identical with Dharma that dwells in Sunya. Secondly, §unya has the form 
of nothing, i.e. it can only be portrayed with the round zero. The circje is also the 
image of the sun. The familiar identification of the god Dharma with the sun thus 
goes at first beyond the identification of this god Sunya on the one hand and of 
Sunya with the sun on the other. The Sungod identified with Dharma is again called 
Gosalii or GosvamI which further makes an influence of these conceptions on the 
Mahima Dharma practice probable." 4 

A further basis for the connection between Sunya and sun is found in the 
text of Paiicasakha where the ‘‘radiance” ( jyoti) of Sunya Brahma is talked of 
repeatedly out of which the sun has received a portion at the time of creation in order 
to rule over the earth. 

The connection with the worship of Sunya and sun is thoroughly substantia¬ 
ted, it is also found thoroughly discussed in the older texts of the sect in which there 
is mention of the duty towards Sunya Darsana . It is, however, significant that 
Visvanatha Baba rejects such a connection with all firmness, and does not accept the 
link between the radiance of Alekha Parama Brahma and that of the sun which can 
be easily established. Significantly for his interpretation which somewhat dissociates 
itself from the connection with the regional traditions, he explains, prostration 
towards the east and the west has been prescribed by Mahima GosvamI, but it has 
no significance, since Parama Brahma is omnipresent. 

Festivals 

Purnimd 

The typical festival of the sect is Purnima celebration, which takes place on 
every full moon day. Corresponding to the character of the entire sect it has, except 
when Satsahga Gos/hl is additionally celebrated (see below), no centre of its cult. 
It is rather a meeting of the followers, who come together from a bigger circle, take 
the evening meal together (which is mostly donated by a rich member of the 
community), perform sarana and darsana thereafter and then remain together 
during the night. There sermons are preached, religious debates are held and also 
bhdjanas are sung, for which the accompanimen. by only two instruments—cymbal 

21 S.B. Dasgupta, op. cit. (1969), p. 29If. 
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and tamburin—is permissible. All other instruments, even the conchshell are 
forbidden, probably because they are too closely connected with the Hindu cult. 

In the festivals of the Kaupina group, fire ( dhunt ) is of great importance. The 
worship of fire as the manifestation of the Highest Being has also apparently been 
pushed in the background under Visvanatha Baba. Bhima Bhoi calls Mahima 
Gosvami also Dhunia Gosvami whom one can realize in fire. The worshipping of 
the fire connects Mahima Dhaxma directly with the folk-worshipping of earth 
goddesses who manifest themselves to some extent in fire too [e g. Hingula, see above 
Eschmann, chapter 4]. 

Balyalila 

Bafyalila can be linked—but it is not a must—to the Purnima celebration. 
It can be performed at any time at will. Balyalila (literally "children’s play”) is a 
rite originally introduced, no doubt, by Chaitanya. It consists of the distribution of 
sweets to children. At the Gaddi Mandira in Joranda it takes place every evening at 
which, however, only pieces of coconut are distributed which a Baba hands out, while 
another prevents the children with a stick from queueing up more than once. The 
centre of a separate Balyalila is the preparation of huge quantities of a special sweet 
dish, prepared from coconuts, bananas, curd, ghee, sugar, pepper and a little cowdung. 
This is done at dawn by laymen of the sect who observe special rules of cleanliness. 
The ingredients are always donated by a layman of the sect, who desires something or 
whose desire has already been fulfilled (children, health etc.). 

Inauguration of new buildings 

Another festival that is celebrated only occasionally is the inauguration 
of a new Asrama or Tungi (see below). The new building and its vicinity are smeared 
with cowdung and then it is inaugurated. A Saipnyasl lights fire in the inner portion 
and the community keeps singing as it takes seven rounds of this fire. In other 
respects, the festival proceeds just like a normal Purnima or Balyalila festival. 

Gurupurnimd 

The principal festival is the celebration of Gurupurnimd on the full moon 
day of the month of Phdlguna which is considered as the founder’s “death 
anniversary”. This festival is celebrated in all the large centres of the sect and 
in Joranda it lasts for four days. Here it has the character of a regular Mela, 
with annual fair activity, own advertisements (c.g. “Mahima Bidi ”), theatre and circus 
presentations of the most rural nature. It attracts a few thousand pilgrims and many 
curious spectators. The pilgrims from closer neighbourhood often come separately, 
those from far off places remain under the guidance of a SamnyasT who, with an 
apparent reference to the pai?d»s in Puri- lives with this group in the pilgrims’ lodg¬ 
ings and looks after them. Gurupurnima is also the annual gathering, of the wandering 
Saipnyasis at which decisions of general nature, for example possible expansion 
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of temple building etc., are taken and management jobs are assigned afresh. The 
general climax is the Purnima (full moon) night which the followers spend in small 
singing groups in the temple courtyards. Besides this, a few also start dancing some¬ 
times, but are, especially the women, again and again stopped by older SaqinySsIs. 
For Gurupurijima, the temples in Joranda are specially decorated: the enclosure 
above the Sam&dhi of Mahima SvamI is mounted with standards and banners, which 
are used only on this day. Besides this, huge lamps are placed in front of the $Qnya 
and Dhuni Mandira and at all the four doors of the Gaddi Mandira. These are cons¬ 
tantly fed with ghee by means of stands and ladders and illuminate the temples. 
Donations for the ghee offering on this day are collected throughout the year. In 
the night before Purnima the initiation of Samnyasis takes place, during the day itself 
the Samnyasis make confessions; on the last day after the actual Purnima day the 
constitutive ritual of the sect, the community meal takes place which is otherwise 
also celebrated more often. In this only a relatively small circle of followers takes 
part—those who are already initiated for some years and have made confession earlier. 

Confession 

The confession takes place in the courtyard of one of the airamas. It begins 
with a short speech of the SaipnyasI who sends all non participants out. Then each 
and every one comes forward and they are questioned about their lapses and whether 
they have already taken part in a Satsahga Gotfhi earlier. A few answer immediately 
that they had not committed any lapses and thereupon they are dismissed immediate¬ 
ly. Thus no basic sin-consciousness is expressed here, but only the desire to purify 
oneself from the lapses committed. On this occasion, ethical lapses like killing, lying, 
stealing, adultery etc. seem to weigh as heavily as ritual lapses, as for instance not 
to preform prayers at the correct time or to take something during night time etc. 
The Baba admonishes each and everyone and makes sure of their intention, not to 
commit any mistakes in future. Then he decrees penitences according to the severity of 
the act and, apparently, also according to the financial position of the individual: 
manifold performing of sararia and darsana, taking of pavitra (a mixture, which main¬ 
ly consists of the urine of a female calf and has a purifying effect) and cash donations, 
mostly between 1 and 21 rupees. In some cases, for instance in the case of repeated 
killing of animals, an expulsion from the community was threatened. 

Although ethical and ritual lapses are reproached equally, a pastoral effort 
is still clearly discernible which ascertains the severity of a ritual lapse according to 
the intention behind committing it. Thus for instance, someone, who had missed the 
evening prayer due to a journey by train, but had tried to compensate it on the next 
day itself, was reproached far less than someone who had not undertaken anything 
like that. Noteworthy is the tendency to a uniform social ethics binding to 
all, which excludes certain morally questionable professions: a moneylender who 
confessed that he has to tell lies often and has to act firmly against his debtors, was, 
with appropriate penitence, admitted for this time to the Satsahga Goffhi, but in 
principle he was given the option between his profession and the sect's membership. 
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This would be a new element in Hinduism, which initially does not have any social 
ethics binding on all, but prescribes different Dharmas for each individual caste. For 
the layman, confession and admission to Satsariga Go? I hi means a sort of second 
initiation which makes it obligatory on them to observe all rules quite strictly. 

The saipnyasls, too, have to make a confession before they are permitted to 
take part in Satsanga Go$thI. Iu their case, all lapses are atoned for much more 
severely. The penitences consist, as in the case of laymen, of the obligation to per¬ 
form Parana and darsana more often and to take pavitra. Besides this, there is also 
the possibility to impose fines on them, for which they have to ask their followers and 
in doing so have to give an account of their lapses. There is also the possibility of 
a temporary or a complete expulsion from the community. 

During the last Gurupurnima festival an Apard SamnyasJ was expelled for 
ever on account of the violation of the commandment of chastity, a Pard SamnydsT 
was expelled for three years because he had visited his birth-place and had spent 
more than one night in a Tung '. Significant for the high value attached to the personal 
behaviour is the fact that an Apard SamnyasJ was expelled for one year because he 
had beaten a child. 

Satsanga GosfhT 

Shortly before the next midday, Satsanga Gotfhi takes place: a common meal 
for all laymen and monks who have been accepted in the order. Food is cooked by 
the laymen in the open at an especially demarcated place and is also taken there. 
The participants sit in long rows facing each other; women form a separate row. The 
meal, as well as each meal of the Babas, starts with all participants putting a morsel 
in the mouth and concludes with the shouting of “alekha" and the common expres¬ 
sion of joy. 

As already mentioned, eating together by members of different castes depicts 
a feature of medieval Nirguiia Bhakti and forms a special characteristic of the Jagan- 
natha temple. There prasada (literally: “grace”), i.e. food offered to the gods, is 
eaten by all the pilgrims together irrespective of the castes they belong to. However, 
the rite of eating together lost a lot of its original practical significance, after an entirely 
free access to the temple was again confined to the higher castes in the 16th century. 
The reason why prasada can be taken by all human beings lies in the nature of this 
food itself which justifies an exceptional situation. Having been offered to the gods, 
it is so pure that nothing can pollute it at all. Even if a dog has eaten from it, it does not 
lose anything of its divine value. Such exceptions are mentioned by the Paficasakha, 
too. To give an example, Nirguna Mahdtmya narrates that the SaipnyasI AvadhQta 

had, even though he himself was a Brahmin of divine parentage, eaten in the house 

of all castes, since he had become equal to Vi$iju through his BrahmajftSoa and thus 
he could not be polluted any longer. 

The ritual of Satsanga Go?(hi that can be practised everywhere and at any 
time is the attempt to make this exception a rule for all true believers: the reason, 
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however, is not due to the purity of food, as in the case of prasada. Of course, this 
motive is there in the reports on the foremost celebrations of Satsahga Goffhi it is 
stated that the food of which Mahima SvamT had partaken was entirely pure. The 
actual reason, in continuation of the thoughts from Nirguna MahStmya, however, is 
due to the nature of bhaktas, all of whom stand in the same relationship to Parama 
Brahma after the purification of their lapses. 

Niti 


The only form of temple cult recognized by the Mahima Dharma takes place 
in the Gaddi Mandira, the seat of the founder. 

In the interior of the Gaddi Mandira, only the so called Niti BdbSs, eighteen 
selected ParS-SamnySsTs, are a allowed to enter. They perform here niti in the morning, 
at noon and in the evening, i.e. they open the temple doors, sweep the temple and then 
go round carrying a camara and striking gongs. This is an obvious adaptation of the 
worship of Jagannatha which is likewise termed as niti (literally: “conduct” or “mora¬ 
lity”) [see Tripathi chapter IS]. In the worship of Jagannatha, sweeping plays a decisive 
role: for example on the Car Festival the king himself has to sweep in front of the 
figures of gods (see below Kulke chapter 11 and Dash chapter 12). The camaras are 
royal requisites which are likewise among the temple property of Jagannatha. In the 
same way, the striking of gongs marks important movements in Jagannatha- worship, 
for instance, throughout the period the chariots are moving, a lane of gong striking 
Brahmins is formed in front of the idols of gods. 

Birth, marriage, death 

The rites in this sphere are not very distinct. For birth and the newly born 
the “normal” Hindu custom is negligibly modified. For marriage, there is a special 
ritual with account on simplicity— Brahma Vivahana— during which the hands of 
bride and bridegroom are put together. Unlike the common custom of cremating, 
the dead are mostly buried. 

It is striking that the last one takes place relatively often, the MahimS 
marriage ceremony, however, takes place only seldom. It is on one hand due to the 
fact that mostly individuals and not so often entire families are converted and the 
sect has an overwhelming majority in a few villages only. On the other hand, 
marriage, with its economical implications, is a decisive, constitutive element of the 
Indian society and it is certain that a possible change in this society will affect this 
element slowly. 


Places of Cult and Prayers 


Since Mahimi Dharma rejects idol worship of traditional Hinduism, this sect 
recognizes no proper temple and just as little any proper worship. Seen from outside, 
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principal shrines are, of course, in accordance with the Orissa patterii of Hindu 
temples, yet they have no sculpture of any sort. Most places of worship only 
occasionally contain a fire, none of them however, have any idol or other symbols. 

Bhajanalaya, Caupatjhi, ASrama, Mafha 

In some isolated villages a bhajanSlaya, a simple fire-place, is mostly built to 
begin with, which is provided with a leafy canopy on PQrpimi days or other occasions 
and becomes the meeting place of believers. The next stage is the building of a 
caupadhl or asrama or ma|ha. Caupadhi denotes a simple hall, a thatched roof on 
four posts. But it is also called the “village school” or a Sanskrit school in which 
teaching is imparted free of cost. The taking up of just this idea is characteristic of 
the sect's tendency. The word aSrama has probably been introduced by Vi$vanStha 
B5ba and denotes a fixed dwelling. A$rama and caupSdhl are meeting places for 
the followers and serve as lodging for the monks passing along that way. The asramas 
are mostly inhabited by Apara Samnyasls who are not bound by the obligation of 
wandering constantly. Unlike the traditional asramas, the asramas of the Balkaladh&rl 
group do not possess land of any sort and depend on Joranda for their financial needs. 
The construction of such buildings always takes place out of earmarked donations 
made by the local communities, whereas the mathas of the Kauplna group frequently 
possess land and are often set up on the individual initiative ot a Baba who attaches a 
place of worship to its estate. 

Tungi 


Caupadhis or asramas, are often complemented by a fungi, a separate fenced 
building in which only monks are allowed to enter. Mostly it contains nothing and 
serves as a store for unused palm umbrellas and Balkalas or Kauplnas of the monks. 
The main function of these buildings appears to be a sphere of special purity. 

Perhaps this is just an adaptation or reaction to a particularly wide-spread 
rural institution in the last century, i.e. a special house for the preservation of 
Bhagavata PurSna. These houses or huts were also called tungis and members of lower 
castes were not permitted to enter them, a fact which played a considerable role in the 
biography of BhTma Bhoi. 

Joranda 


The central shrine of all denominations is Joranda, a small village in the 
north-west of Dhenkanal, the so-called MahimS Gaddi. "Gaddi" literally means 
“throne” or “mountain”, as well as the seat of god, a king or a great personality and 
also his Samadhi or the seat. 

There is a Gaddi of this purport for some of the Paficasakhfl, too, e g.: in 
Nembala. The principal temple in Joranda is accordingly the Gaddi Mandira which 
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has nothing other than a small platform. Besides this there is also a Dhuni Mandira 
in Joranda which has a constantly burning fire, the ash of which is preserved and has 
healing effects. And there is a Siinya Mandira— naturally completely empty—which is 
situated somewhat away and is visited infrequently. 

In front of the entrance of the Gaddi Mandira there is a fenced place with a 
small Sfinya Mandira and a shrine for DhflnI. This place serves the Kauplnadhfirl 
group exclusively, that celebrates Panama here. Besides these three temples, MahimS 
Gaddi consists of several ‘'monastery enclosures” each of which contains different 
tungis, Siramas and Caupatfhis. The BalakaladhSrl group maintains the two largest 
enclosures. The chief utility of one of these is to enable the Para Samnyasls to stay in 
Joranda for a longer period. By spending every alternate night there, they do not 
violate the commandment of constant travelling. The second complex—probably the 
oldest—is very large and has a Siiphadvara ("lion gate”), “like at the JagannStha 
Temple”. It includes lodgings for pilgrims, a school in which novices and younger 
monks can learn Sanskrit, libraries, a sort of archive and—also a conscious 
approximation to Puri—a store room in which banners, standards and lamps are 
stored that are used in the Guru Purijima celebrations. The Kauplnas possess in 
Joranda in the heart of the village a relatively small complex. In the middle stands a 
large CaupadhI which distinguishes itself by the presence of tables and chairs, 
the use of which is permissible to the group. 

Khalliapala 

Near Joranda, in Khalliapala, is the Gaddi of Bhima Bhoi for the Kauplna- 
dhSrl group, an additional centre. The temple is not surrounded by a wall, it stands 
freely accessible surrounded only by several smaller shrines for the wives and children 
of Bhima Bhoi. Temple and shrines have only empty niches. A farm building is 
directly attached to the temple in which the Bibs responsible for the shrine lives. By 
the side of the temple lives Srlya Mi, Bhima Bhoi’s adopted daughter, a woman 
scintillating with temperament, who looked after the temple until a few years back 
and does not refrain from criticizing the present management. Unlike Joranda, there 
is ‘‘no activity” here besides the festivals. 

Baunsudi 

Besides these two centres, there is also a complete range of local centres 
which I often discovered only by accident. Besides and between both the denomina¬ 
tions they have a special existence and are often more important than Khalliapala or 
Joranda for the closer surroundings. As an example I should like to mention the 
temple complex of Baunsudi (near Keonjhar). Besides Kiching, it is the only bigger 
temple in an area covering a wide countryside a region, which can be termed as wild 
and is almost exclusively inhabited by tribes. 

The enclosure, a Sonya Mandira, a DhfinI Mandira and a small Gaddi 
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Mandira rises impressively on a rock. This rock is said to have been a “holy place’ 
from time immemorial to which people came, especially to implore for rain. As 
narrated by the residents of the village, numerous followers used to go earlier to 
Joranda on a pilgrimage until the people (about 1900) built their own §Qnya Mandira 
at which a SaipnyasI from the next village, a Khond by parentage, had settled. After 
his death (about 1940), a Gaddi Mandira was built for him. 

Thus a perfect pendant of Joranda has been formed here, with all the 
three temples making the visit to Mahima Gaddi superfluous. The present 
managers of the temple, father and son, have only a loose connection with 
the organisation of KaupTnadhari and no one from the surroundings visits the 
Mahima Gaddi any longer. All festivals are celebrated under their own management 
and donations for ghee too (between 2 and 5 Rs.) do not go to Joranda, but are 
used on the spot. At this shrine and its surroundings the affinity of the idolless 
Mahima Dharma religion, especially in the original KaupTnadhari stamping, to the 
religiosity of the tribals and the folk religions becomes evident [see above Eschmann 
chapter 4]. Their gods are not worshipped in iconographically determined idols or 
images as in Hinduism, but are formless and their presence is often less tied down to 
the presence of a definite symbol, tree, stone, pillar, fire, than to a definite place. 
The renunciation of idols which at first appears to be shocking within Hindu 
surroundings is, therefore, no renunciation for those groups that constitute a majority 
of the MahimS Dharma followers, but conforms, on the contrary, to their custom. 

Present Dialogue Between Mahima Dharma and the Orthodoxy 
Synopsis : Attitude towards the tradition 

Ma'nim& Dharma accepts regional traditions and those esoteric traditions partly 
connected with the JagannStha cult which the sect generalizes and institutionalises. 
Therewith the conflict with the orthodox tradition which, to some extent, is covered 
by esoteric teachings and reinterpretation, is intensified in practice, but not in theory- 
The Mahirni Dharma teachings are understood as secret, real and true interpretation 
of Sruti and Smfti; stress is laid on the relationship with the Paficasakha which in 
the meantime have themselves become a constituent of the tradition. Ooly with 
ViSvanatha Baba the theoretical relationship with the tradition changes: the connec¬ 
tion with the regional esoteric tradition is abandoned in favour of an approach to 
the Sanskrit tradition which is used as “scriptural proof” for the legitimacy of the 
Mahim& Dharma teachings. The direct initial success of the sect certainly traces 
back, at least, partly to the strong and new influence of Hinduism and especially the 
Jagannatha cult in the former Feudatory States during the late 19th century, which 
exerted strong pressure on the rural and tribal population. Mahima Dharma 
appeared and also regards itself as a counter and alternative movement to Jagann&tha 
worship which is open to all castes, as was also the case with the Jagannatha cult 
initially. Nevertheless, the Mahima Dharma remained important after independence 
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as well, when the JagannStha cult was losing its strong position in the hinterland, 
and even has been spreading further. The sect evidently acts as a third force between 
caste Hindus on the one hand and folk religion on the other and is also for the 
lower, especially the landless labourers, attractive. This constant success in the 
villages distinguishes MahimS Dharma among other things from neo-Hindu move¬ 
ments whose modernistic reinterpretations of the traditions rarely penetrated in the 
countryside beyond the sphere of the middle classes. Apart from this success the 
Mahim£ Dharma has also succeeded, chiefly owing to the work of Visvanatha Baba 
in the last thirty years, in gaining a new circle of followers from the educated middle 
and upper classes, that see a new access to their own tradition in this reformatory, 
and yet in no way western but tradition-bound movement. 

Present dialogue with the traditional orthodoxy 

Mahima Dharma is an example of the fact that revival and reform within 
Hinduism can also come at the present time from within, so to say, out of the 
tradition itself. The question only remains how the dialogue between Mahima 
Dharma and representatives of the orthodox tradition takes shape today, practically 
and theo*etically. Theoretical dialogue between Mahima Dharma and representatives 
of the orthodox tradition has lost nothing in sharpness. It takes place mainly in 
religious debates on the occasion of PQnjima celebrations which always find a large 
audience because of its preference for rhetoric, especially prevalent in Orissa. On 
this occasion, the Saqny&sls attack especially the Brahmins and portray them as cheats 
and exploiters who pay homage to false gods, with whom one had as well nothing 
to do at all and from whose repression one should ultimately liberate oneself. To 
this the orthodox side hits back mostly with a slander of Mahima Dharmins, “dirty 
fellows” who do not know Sruti and Smrti at all, do not even know Sanskrit correctly 
etc. This form of “dialogue” takes place on a higher level, too. For instance, two 
lectures delivered on the auspices of the Congress on Mahima Dharma held in the 
spring of 1971, actually contained mere speeches of this type. 

Practical dialogue between the sect, which breaks through the caste order 
with the institution of common meal, and the traditional social order of the world 
around needs another complementary sociological study. So far as I could ascertain 
up to now it can find the following different solutions : 

(a) A complete, economic and social boycott by the traditional system. This 
takes place primarily in the villages where the Mahima Dharma followers 
represent a small minority. I have come across one example only: in 
Sahapada (Baudh) six families of Kaibarta (fisherman) caste gave up 
their membership of the sect, because they could not bear isolation 
within their own caste. The journal Adibasi also reports of a similar 
case of conflict in which the residents of the village prohibited their 
children from taking part in Oalyalila that was organised by an 
initiated Brahmin- 6 . 

** Adibasi, op. eil. p. 59. 
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(b) The breaking of caste barriers has a limited significance only, since the 
local community consists of the members of one and the same caste and 
within this one it forms a new caste. Thus the community in Korduala 
(Sambalpur), to give an example, consists of Harijans exclusively. The 
shrine containing the Balkala of a locally important Biba stands in the 
Harijan sector, but another shrine outside this sector directly at the 
entrance of the village is planned, of which a large tower is standing 
already—a sort of symbol of this entire village. The community is 
remarkably large here and forms its own group within the Harijans who 
perform the rites of individual life, even marriage in particular cases, 
according to the directions of the sect. The theoretical possibility of 
inter-communion with other castes, effectively put into practice on the 
occasion of pilgrimages to Joranda, elevates this group out of its 
surroundings, at least in its own eyes. 

(c) The caste-barriers are broken through ritually, but are not abolished on 
principle. This was notice'd by me most frequently. In Dadapali 
(Redhakol) for instance, where members of different castes, e.g. Chasa , 
(farm labourers) Ghoura, Khonda, Tahgola (‘tribals’) and Dhoba (washer¬ 
man), belong to the Mahima Oharma community, a common Satsanga 
Goffhi is celebrated once a year. Apart from this, these people accept no 
food from each other and marry only within their own caste. Therewith 
the institution of Satsanga Goffhi has again the function of a ritual only, 
an exceptional position, like the one occupied by the meal taken together 
in the Jagannitha temple. 

(d) The members of Mahimi Dharma form a new caste, the members of 
which come from various castes and which remains “open". This seems 
to have been the case sometimes in the nineteenth century: However, 
it takes place today, so far as I can judge it upto now, only very seldom, 
and rudimentarily, so to say, e.g. in Baunsudi where a marriage ceremony 
was carried out several times. 

Besides the first case of boycott, the followers of the sect are again assimilated 
in spite of their initial separation from the traditional system of Hinduism, manifest 
outwardly too in their clothes. Either they continue to remain the members of their 
caste too, or are placed again in the entire system that they do not abolish, but 
loosen it indeed and question it with their presence. Here the dynamism of Hindu 
tradition which rejects heterodox movements as well as absorbs them in a far stronger 
measure, is evident. Mahimi Dharma pursues the function of heterodox movements 
in Hinduism. The task of this function appears to be to protect the tradition from 
torpidity, to act as a corrective to the tradition by adding to it new elements as well. 
In the case of Mahimi Dharma, to give an example, the development of a personal 
social ethics and old elements which were forgotten, e g. Vaispava doctrine of equal 
relationship of all human beings with God. 
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Dialogue with the representatives of the neo-orthodoxy 

However, Mahima Dbarma stands in a changed position vis-a-vis earlier 
heterodox movements, for besides the traditional orthodoxy it faces yet another 
front: the modern enlightened neo-Hindu tradition of Ram Mohan Roy, Vivekananda, 
Radhakrishnan, Aurobindo etc. This course is in the process of becoming a neo¬ 
orthodoxy. Its interpretation of Hinduism will assume an increasingly dogmatic 
character, e.g. being called upon as an authoritative interpretation in the administra¬ 
tion of justice.** This aspect conducts itself very positively towards Mahima Dharma. 
One notices relationship between Mahima Dharma and neo-Hindu reform movements 
also beyond the circles of direct sympathetisers. The tendency existing since Ram 
Mohan Roy, to prove that idol worshipping was no original Hindu characteristic at 
all, seems to prove true with Mahima Dharma; one is proud that not only Bengal, 
but also Orissa has brought forth its reform movements. With this viewpoint Kar 
describes Mahima Dharma as a real synthesis between traditional orthodoxy and the 
Christian-inspired neo-Hindu reform attempts, as for instance the Arya-Samaj: “He 
(Mahimi GosvamI) equally tries to bring reformation by dismissing the idol worship 
and showing thereby that the Hindu can well appreciate the formless God. In spite 
of these reformative trends, the Mahimaites keep themselves in close contact with 
certain old Vedic ideas.’. ,f7 

From this aspect the Mahima Dharma movement has also undergone a 
nationalistic interpretation. Thus a pamphlet appeared in. 1970 exalts Bhlma Bhoi 
as the direct precursor of Gandhi and prophets of Indian independence which has 
materialized the overcoming of caste system proclaimed by Bhlma Bhoi, which 
conforms to the true Vedic (!) principles of the Hindu Sanitana Dharma. The 
pamphlet culminates in the request to all who are at the top of Indian society, to 
heed the prophecy of Bhlma Bhoi to unite all Indians under the banner of one 
Sanatana Dharma.* 8 Significant is the strong anti-west bias of the pamphlet. A 
casteless society—there is no mention at all of the other teachings, percepts and 
institutions of the sect—must again become the principal constituent of Hindu 
Dharma in order to confront the effect of Christian missionaries, who otherwise 
tempt the “fallen ones” (i.e. “outcasts”) for conversion. A reflection on the true 
Hindu principles, as enunciated by Bhlma Bhoi and Gandhi. Furthermore is a pressing 
necessity in order to eliminate the harmful influence of western thought on Indian 
society, for instance the conception of the emancipation of woman. 

Besides these positive interpretations which relate less to the actual practice 
of the sect, but on the contrary to its rejection of idolatory and the caste system, 
the sect also suffers—and this appears surprising in the first place—a sharp rejection 


ie See also J. Duncan M. Derrett: Hindu: A Definition Wanted for the Purpose of Applying 
a Personal Law ! In: "Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft”, Vol. 70, 1968, pp. 110-128. 
* 7 B. Kar, op. cit., p. 63. 

ss Sudarsana Baba: Mahatma Bhima Bhoi, Cuttack 1970, p. 12. 
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just from tbe neo-Hindu enlightened quarters. The article in Adlbasi mentioned more 
than once is a good example of this. Indeed, it assesses certain features of the sect 
positively, especially the conception of a casteless society, but rejects it on the whole, 
not only as means for the incorporation of the tribes in the Indian society, but 
altogether: 

"It (MahimS Dharma) gives stress on bringing out a drastic change in 
religious belief only. But idealism cannot be accepted by illiterate people 
unless some material benefits are added to it.... The Indian constitution 
provides freedom of religion irrespective of class, caste and society. Untouch- 
ability is abolished. Spread of education, attempt for upliftment of economic 
condition etc. can solve their (i.e. of tbe tribals) problems". 2 * 

Thus, as compared to the work on Bhlma Bhoi quoted earlier, exactly an opposite 
stand is taken here. Mahima Dharma does not appear as forerunner of the new Indian 
society, but, on the contrary, as a backward element in it. Logically, the article in 
Adibasi concludes with an appeal to the Sainnyasis to convert themselves to modern 
life : 

"The Sannayasls of this sect should therefore reorient their way of life and 
follow the principles only in consequence with the sweeping changes which 
development programmes have brought to the life of the people.” 30 

This is, to put it mildly, a far too optimistic portrayal of what the development 
programmes have accomplished in the interior of Orissa. The article itself admits at 
another place that the normal abolition of untouchability has in no way been carried 
out so far and that Mahimi Dharma has by all means its importance as the "third 
dimension” for the future, too. In addition to this, the article quite consciously 
undervalues the character of the sect, which wants to be primarily a religious move¬ 
ment. This, i.e. the fact that it promises no more or less doubtful "social upliftment" 
first of all but the deliverance of the individual and gives practical guidance for it, is 
a constitutive component of its success. 

The comment of this article reflects, even if in a conscious, secularised form, 
two tendencies of Neo-Hinduism: inclination for intolerance towards its own people 
and ignoring the actual religious practice. As already mentioned, most of the so-called 
neo-Hindu interpretations grew out of the necessity to surmount the estrangement 
from their own tradition—just the educated Indians got into this estrangement with 
the introduction of a purely British educational system, for instance Aurobindo and 
Gandhi in the beginning got to know the BhagavadgUa only in its English transla¬ 
tion—and to find an up-to-date interpretation of Hinduism. In doing so, there were 
conflicts with different theories of Hinduism—in the earlier movements, however, as 
for instance in Brahma Samaj, the practice was simply condemned as idolatory, and 
later deliberately overlooked in most cases. 

*• Adlbasi, op. ell., p. 63. 

30 Ibid., p. 63. 
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The works of Radhakrishnan, Vivekananda etc. express themselves so tolerant 
that one spoke of an “inclusivism”. They consider all world religions as manifestations 
of truths revealed at the optimum in Hinduism and allot them accordingly their place 
within a linearly progressive history of religions. By the dogmatising of these inter¬ 
pretations, however, the enormous liberalisation towards foreign religions means at 
the same time a new narrowness and limitation for the Hinduism itself. 

All that does not harmonize with this interpretation, can no longer be consi¬ 
dered as real and true Hinduism. On these lines K.M. Das of Bhajayanagar College 
judges Mahima Dharma from the conception of a linear and ratiooal development of 
religions and humanity : 

“The days of antagonism between Religion and Philosophy are over and in 
an age of reason nothing is lost if we put a religion to rational investigation 
in which process to quote Vivekananda ‘all that is dogma will be taken off, 
and the essential part of the religion will emerge triumphantly out of the 
investigation.’ Mahima SvamT attempted to cleanse this dross from Hinduism, 
but in the absence of a strong rational foundation, the brush became so 
coarse, that it destroyed so many finer aspects of this great religion.” 

Significantly, the author barely enters into the rites which Mahima SvamI has 
abolished, but, on the contrary, reproaches him that he has introduced some, “which, 
though satisfying the requirements of a popular religion, is to my humble mind, a 
step in retrograde, which is prone to arrest much of the catholicity, broadmindedness 
and an incessant quest for Truth, which as De Mai observes, has characterised 
Hinduism for the last five thousand years of its progress.” 31 

I have quoted this point of view somewhat in detail, because it is sympto¬ 
matic of the attitude of the new orthodoxy towards a movement like MahimS. 
Dharma. Here an entirely new understanding of religion imported from the west is 
evident: Practice and teachings deviating from the orthodoxy were for the traditional 
Hinduism, and are even today, as the example of Mahima Dharma shows, no cause 
for expulsion fiom Hinduism. On the contrary, these become elements for its enrich¬ 
ment. Only the recognition of a definite interpretation as authoritative sets a limit 
to this typical process of constant assimilation and rejection of foreign or new 
elements. General religious-philosophical interpretations can be assimilated in part, 
concrete new institutions or the actual practice of religions and with that also that 
of the Hinduism itself in part have no place any more in this interpretation. 

Finally, it can be stated : the present dialogue between Mahima Dharma and 
the representatives of the orthodox tradition shows that an autochtonous reform 
movement of this type continues to work today on the one hand as well as earlier 
heterodox movements as corrective to the orthodox tradition, and is simultaneously 
rejected and assimilated by it. But today Mahima Dharma is placed in a new situation 

S1 K.M. Das: "Mahima Dharma—The Mission and Fulfilment”, Published in: D. Panda 
(ed.), see f.n. 13. 
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vis-a-vis the neo-Hindu or enlightened orthodoxy becoming more and more powerful: 
this course, is no longer capable like the Hindu tradition of old stamping, of absorbing 
the practice of new movements and can accept their theoretical import only if it 
corresponds to its own interpretation. 



Chapter XXI 


THE SANKARACARYA OF PURI 
Jilrgen Lutt 


INTRODUCTION 

Though the Jagannitba temple in Puri attracts pilgrims from all over India and thus 
may be called a religious centre of all-Indian importance, it still is indissolubly bouod 
up with the culture and history of Orissa,—Jagannatha cult and Oriya cultur are 
almost identical. The all-Indian importance of the JagannStha cult is derived from its 
firm rootedness in the soil of Orissa. Not so with the institution of the SabkarS- 
cSrya of Puri. The Sahkaracarya of Puri derives his importance from the all-Indian 
institution of the SankarScSryas. Beside him there are at least three other Sankarfi- 
cflryas in the whole of India: in Joilmatha in Garhwal near Badrinath, in Dwarka on 
the coast of Kathiawar, and in Sringeri in Karnataka on the Western Ghats above 
Udipi. The old philosopher Sankara is reported to have installed his four favourite 
disciples at these four places. They happen to be situated at the four extreme corners 
of the Indian sub-continent: Puri is the seat for the east, Dwarka for the west abd 
Joflmatba for the north. Sringeri is an exception, it does not lie at the extreme 
southern point of the Indian peninsula, but hundreds of miles north-west of it. I 
take this exceptional situation as a sign of its originality. Sringeri must have been 
the first Sabkar&cirya mafha, the origin of the institution which is supported by the 
tradition of Sahkara's life. The other three places have obviously been chosen accord¬ 
ing to a plan, a pattern. This is not the place to discuss the claims of a fifth SahkarS- 
c&rya in Kancbipuram near Madras. 1 

Thus, without the other SabkarScSryas of India, there would be no Safikarft- 
carya of Puri. We shall try to show in this article, what importance the Safikaricarya 
of Puri has had and still has in Orissa. But it may be said already at the outset that 

1 In a forthcoming article for South Asia (Australia) I discuss the role and importance of 
the institution of the SaAlcarac&ryas in Indian history and especially in modern times. Within 
the framework of the Orissa Project Report I concentrate on the SaAkgrgcarya of Puri. 
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the SaAkarfic&rya of Puri is more important on the all-Indian level than in the religious 
life of Orissa. The reasons for this are to be shown below. 

THE SANKARAcARYA OF PURI IN PRE-BRITISH TIMES 

It is historically doubtful whether SaAkara himself founded the seat of the SaA- 
karScfirya of Puri. It is even doubtful whether he ever visited Puri. His visit of Puri is 
only reported in one of the versions of his life-story. These life-stories ( digvijayas ) were 
cettainly not written during or shortly after his life, but centuries later, and are 
consequently of questionable historical value. It is, however, dear from the site of 
the Govardhana mafha , the residence of the Sankaracarya of Puri, that the Sankara- 
c&rya-seat in Puri must have been founded at a very early time of the town. The 
Govardhana mafha is situated in the extreme east of the city and on a much lower 
level than its modern surrounding. The mafha nowadays produces to its visitors a 
“guruparampara’' , i.e. a list of seat-holders. Compared with the guruparamparSs 
of the other SaAkarScirya-seats the list of Puri is the longest, it contains 144 
names (Dwarka has 79, Sringeri 35 names). 2 But the Puri guruparampara is a 
bare list of names without dates and any further remarks. Puri might have 
been tempted to produce a long list of SaAkaracaryas, in order to claim as 
early an origin as possible. If the list should be genuine, an explanation for its length 
could be found in the fact that it has been and is still customary in Puri to choose a 
successor who has been a householder before,—with the consequence that only elder¬ 
ly men become SaAkaracaryas. As their remaining span of life is comparatively short, 
there is a high frequency of change. In Kanchi and Sringeri the rule of succession 
is different. The ruling Sankaracarya in his old age adopts a young brahmac&ri 
(student) as his successor, who omits the stage of a householder. When he succeeds 
his predecessor, he is comparatively young. Consequently we find long terms of office 
in these two places, of 40, 50 and 60 years. 

A reference to Puri, found in a letter of the Sankaracarya of Sringeri to his 
colleague of Dwarka dated 1852 may contain a hint at the peculiar custom at Puri 
that a former householder can become a Sankaracarya. 5 In this letter the SaAkarft- 
cSrya of Sringeri relates "how the Acharyas of the Govardhana and Jyotir Maths 
degraded themselves to the position of Gosains and thus these two Maths remained 
without any Acharya although the Govardhana Ma(h was subsequently revived by a 
Sanyasi from Gougak Nakhal.” 

It is not clear what the SaAkarac&rya of Sringeri meant by this “degradation 
to the position of Gosains”, as the term “Gosain” has different meanings. It can 
simply mean a Vai$nava priest, especially of the Caitanya Sect. The followers of 

* A. Nataraja Aiyer and S. Lakshminarasimha Sastri, The Traditional Age of Sri Sankara- 
eharya and the Maths. Madras 1932, pp. lf.4,5; 170-72; 175-80. These lists seem to be based on the 
Marathi work by Mabadev Rajaram Bodas, SankarScHrya va tydncd sampraddya, Puna 1923. 

* Madhusudan Parvat v. Shri Shankaracharya, The Indian Law Reports (1LR), Bombay 
Scries, Vol. XXXIII (-33 Bombay), p. 289. 
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SaAkara have traditionally been Saivas. The term gos&ih (—gosvamin) can also mean 
an abbot who has founded a family and does trade and other worldly business/ 
Seen from an orthodox point of view, this is, of course, a “degradation” as only 
a samnyasin, i.e. a celibate and a renunciate can be head of a matha.' 

Unfortunately we are not told when this “degradation” happened, nor is it 
dear from the reference whether the ma[ha was thereafter without an abbot (dedrya) 
altogether, or just without a proper abbot, i.e. a samnyasin. 

Some documents of the East-India Company inform us that around 1800 
the mafha was still (or again?) in the hands of saipnySsins. They (i.e. the SaAkar&- 
caryas and his followers) were then fighting a bitter struggle with the Vai$nava priests 
of the Jagannatha temple.' The dispute was over two images, one of Siva and the 
other of Adi-Sankara which had been removed from the throne of Lord Jagann&tha, 
as the throne was to be repaired. After the repair was done, the Jagannatha priests 
refused the reinstallation of the images. When the Sahkaracarya insisted on his 
demand, the priests even went to the extent of destroying the two idols and throwing 
the pieces into the sea. Now the Sankarac&rya asked the Marathas, who at that time 
ruled over Orissa, for help. Yet there were two factions in the Maratha government, 
one favouring the Saivas, the other the Vai$navas. Finally the kiog Raghuj! Bhonsla 
decided against the Sankaracarya's demand for re-installing the images at the throne 
of Lord Jagannatha: “As that is contrary to custom it must never take place, there* 
fore be careful that former usages be adhered to,” 

The Sahkaracarya after that turned to Sringeri for help. By then the British 
had taken over Orissa and an agent of Sringeri sent a petition to the British Govern¬ 
ment asking to have the two figures re-installed, “that thus the religious faith of the 
Dundees ( =dan(lis ) may remain firm . . . and to establish whether the service of the 
temple first belonged to the Soonnassees ( samnyasins) or to the Byragees (- vairagins ) 
and whether the superintendence and management of it is the right of the Swamees 
or the Byragees.” The British authorities refused to interfere in the dispute among 
the various Hindu sects and the figures of Siva and the Adi-Sahkara were not re¬ 
installed. 

The quotation shows that the dispute was not just over the two figures, but 
that it was nothing less than about the control of the Jagannatha temple. According 
to the last sentence the Sahkaracarya of Puri claimed that his monks ( samnyasins = 
Siva monks) should have precedence in officiating as priests of the Jagann&tha temple' 

4 Compare Jadunath Sarkar, A History of Dasnomi Saga Sanyasls. Allahabad n.d., 
chapter VII. 

4 See J. Duncan M. Derret, Modes of Sannyasis and the Reform of a South Indian Matha 
Carried out in 1584. In: Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 94, No. 1, Jan.-March 
1974, pp. 65-72. 

* The following it based on Parliamentary Papers, 1812-13, Papers relating to East Indian 
Affairs, pp. 530-533, 546-548. See also the short article by P. Mukherjee, The Missing Bhairma 
Image of the Jagjnnath Temple in: Orissa Review, July 1970, Car Festival Special, Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 12, pp. 33-34, 
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Tor himself ( Svami ) he claimed the superintendence and management of the temple. 
Whether this claim was new or was based on former practice, is difficult to say. 
Obviously he could not prove it to the Marathas. But the Maratha king might have 
had other reasons for deciding against him than just lack of evidence. 

A modern authority, using other sources, confirms the close association that 
must have existed at one time between the Govardhana matha and the Jagannatha 
Temple.’ He tells us that the priests of the Jagannatha temple received their training 
in ceremonies and rituals in the Govardhana matha. After completion of their train¬ 
ing they got a certificate which entitled them, following confirmation by the king, 
to become priests of the Jagannatha temple. Furthermore, we are told that the §aft- 
karacarya of Puri had the right to preside over the Muktimandapa whenever this 
highest council of the temple assembled over matters of caste and religion (See Pfeffer, 
next chapter). The council's decisions were signed and sealed by him. This close asso¬ 
ciation does not exist any more. If it ever existed it probably ceased after the fight 
over the two idols which ended negatively for the Sankaracarya. The passage from 
the East-India Company papers, quoted above, is interesting in another respect: It 
shows the importance of Sringeri and its leading role among the Sankaracaryas. Puri 
appealed to Sringeri, not to Kanchi or any pther authority. 

Contrary to Sringeri, the Sankaracarya of Puri has never been the spiritual 
favourite of any ruling power of that area. The Raja of Puri had allied himself instead 
with the Jagannatha cult.® One might wonder about the close proximity of the Vedan- 
tic, Saiva, all-Indian institution of the Sankaracarya on the one hand and the 
Vaijnava temple of Jagannatha which has its origin in a local tribal cult on the other. 
What was first? 

Puri is not unique in having great Saiva and Vai$pava sanctuaries side by 
side. Dwarka, too, is a Vaisnava centre attracting pilgrims by virtue of being the 
place of Krsna's birth and childhood. Josimatha lies near the Vai$iiava centre of 
Badrinath and the Saiva centre of Kedarnath. Only Sringeri is again an exception. 

THE SANKARACARYA OF PURI IN MODERN TIMES 

Lack of sources prevents us from telling more about the history of the 
Sankaracarya of Puri up to the 19th century. But even the little evidence produced 
above seems to indicate that he, like the other Sankaracarya except the one of 
Sringeri, did not play an important role in the religious life of India. This picture, 
however, has changed since about 1900. Since the beginning of this century the 
Sankaracarya of Puri has established himself as one of the prominent figures of 
Indian religious life and politics. This is mainly due to two factors: 1. The Safikaril- 
caryas in general have come into prominance as guardians and representatives of 
Sanatana Dharma, of so-called Orthodox Hinduism. 2. From 1925 to I960 the gaddi 

’ K.C. Mishra, 1971, p. 151. 

8 See H. Kulke, 1974c and chapters 17 and 18. 
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(seat) in Puri was occupied by a personality of extraordinary stature, Bharati Krishna 
Tirtha, who may be called the most eminent Sahkaracarya of this century. 

After the reformers bad attacked the seemingly decadent Hinduism, the 
orthodox reacted in order to defend Sanatoria Dharma (Eternal Religion). Several 
organisations who claimed to represent orthodox Hinduism tried to use the SaAkarft- 
cflrya for this purpose. When in January 1906. on the occasion of the Kumbh Mela 
in Allahabad, various orthodox groups assembled under the name Sandtana Dharma 
Mahdsabhd, the SahkarScfirya of Puri presided.' He was again one of the three 
SfihkaracSryas who acted as “vice-presidents’’ at the inauguration of the All-India 
Hindu Sabha at Hardwar in April 1915. 10 At the Kumbh Mela at Allahabad in 
the beginning of 1918 the Sankaracarya of Puri together with the ones of Dwarka 
and Sankeshwar/Karvirpeeth presided over sessions of the All India Hindu Sabha 
as well as of the All-India Sanatana Dharma Mahasammelan. 11 The All-India 
Hindu Sabha, later to become the Hindu Mahasabha, differed from the other 
“orthodox" Hindu organisations. Though it claimed to be orthodox, too. it had also 
Arya Samajis and other reformers among its followers. It was in the Hindu 
Mahasabha, where Bharati Krishna Tirtha engaged himself, before he became 
Sankar&carya of Puri. 


BHARATI KRISHNA TIRTHA 

In the person of Bharati Krishna Tirtha there was v combined the traditional 
Hindu-savant and the Western-educated nationalist. He was born as Venkataraman 
Saraswati in a South-Indian Brahman family, was educated at the Christian College 
in Madras, gained his M.A. at the Indian branch of Rochester University in Bombay 
and taught at Rajahmahendri, Lahore and various other places in India. 12 From 
1911 till 1919 he stayed at Sringeri, studying ard teaching. He had founded a family, 
but lost wife, son and daughter. The rules of Sringeri prevented him from aspiring 
SaAkar&cSryaship there, as only brahmaedris were accepted on that post. But he 
saw chances in Gujarat, where there was some confusion about the legitimate succes¬ 
sion of the recently revived gaddi of Dwarka. One of the claimants, Trivikram Tirtha, 
initiated 9r. Venkataraman Saraswati into saipnyasinship at Benares on July 14, 1919, 
and two years later installed him as successor. Since his initiation his name was 
Bharati Krishna Tirtha. 

Besides his spiritual career Bharati Krishna Tirtha had held contacts with the 
national movement. He had met Aurobindo as well as Gokhale. With the help of 

* S.L. Dar and S. Somaskandan, History of the Hindu University. BHU Press, Varanasi 
1966, p. 75 ff. 

10 Shradhanaod Sanyasi, Hindu Sangathan. Saviour of the dying race. Delhi 1926, p 109. 

n Leader, Allahabad, 15.2.1918. 

u Biographical data from: Swami Bharati Krishna Tirtha, Sanatana Dharma, Bombay 1964 
(Bhavan's Book University, 118), and Shrl Gavardhan Peeth Pattabhishek Souvenir. Bombay 1964. 
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Pattabhi Sitaramaiya he attended the Congress session in Nagpur in 1920, when 
Gandhi's programme of non-cooperation was accepted. Bharati Krishna Tirtha came 
into the news as one of the seven accused in the famous Karachi case in autumn 1921, 
which was a consequence of the All-India Khilafat Conference held at Karachi in July 
1921, when in a speech of Maulana Mohammed Ali and in a subsequent resolution 
it was declared unlawful for any faithful Muslim to serve in the British Indian army 
or help or acquiesce in their recruitment. While six Muslims were sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, Bharati Krishna Tirtha was acquitted. 

Thus, in terms of his political attitude he did not fit into the conservative 
pro-British line of the majority of Sanatana Dharmls. He also was active in the revived 
Hindu Mahasabha following the Benares session of August 1923. He was one of the 
candidates for presidentship of the Hindu Mahasabha for the year 1925/26, repre¬ 
senting the orthodox wing. But Lala Lajpat Rai was elected, who stood for the 
reformist wing within the Hindu Mahasabha. Apart from Bharati Krishna Tirtha, 
only one other Sankaracarya engaged himself in the religious politics of the Hindu 
Mahasabha: Dr. Kurtkoti. Both had in common that they were still fighting for 
recognition as rightful Sankaracaryas: Bharati Krishna Tirtha for Dwarka, Dr. 
Kurtkoti for Sankeshwar/Karvirpith, a little place in Maharashtra, which had, it 
seems, seceded from Sringeri in the 16th century. An explanation for their engage¬ 
ment in the Hindu Mahasabha could be that both had to compensate their disputed 
position as Sankaracaryas through conspicuous activity in politics. 

Bharati Krishna Tirtha did not succeed in being recognised as the rightful 
Sahkaracarya of Dwarka. But instead he received the call of the dying £ahkar&- 
carya of Puri, Madhusudan Tirtha, to become his successor in Puri. Bharati Krishna 
Tirtha took over his new office in Puri in 1925. But even from Puri he continued 
meddling in the affairs of Dwarka. He tried to get one of his disciples installed as 
SahkarScarya of Dwarka. Only in 1951 he got the courts to recognise his disciple 
Abhinava Saccidananda Tirtha as rightful SankaracrSya of Dwarka. 

After Bharati Krishna Tirtha had become SankarScarya of Puri, he gave 
up his activities in the Hindu Mahasabha. The reason probably was the defeat of the 
orthodox wing of the Hindu Mahasabha at its session of April 1926 over the question 
of untouchability. He appeared again as a defender of strict orthodoxy in connection 
with the temple-entry question which Gandhi aroused after the Second Round Table 
Conference in London in 1931. Gandhi demanded entry for the untouchables to the 
temples of the caste-Hindus. In opposition, the &ahkarSc2rya of Puri made himself 
the spokesman for the orthodox position. When the priests of the JagannStha-Temple 
were asked to open their temple to the untouchables, the SahkarScSrya led the 
orthodox faction of the priests, who opposed the measure. At the height of the 
controversy, at the beginning of February 1933, when Untouchability Abolition and 
Temple Entry Bills were about to come up for discussion in the Legislative Assembly, 
the SahkarScfirya of Puri sent a telegramme to C.S. Ranga Iyer, editor of the 
Dally Herald and mover of the "Hindu Temple Entry Disabilities Removal Bill”. 
In the telegram he stated: 
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Do you really claim that questions relating to medicine, engineering etc., 
and to religious faith can be determined by referendum and especially by 
legislators not returned on such tickets or that it is moral or even constitu¬ 
tional to force such decisions on sincere Sanatanists however misguided you 
may deem them? Why this playing to the gallery and dancing to the tune of 
renegades from Sanatanism and true constitutionalism? Surely this is un¬ 
worthy of you. Reflect and turn back. It is not too late now. 

Jagadguru Sahkaracarya of Puri.™ 

The telegramme was published by Ranga Iyer and caused a public newspaper 
discussion, in which Gandhi, who was obviously meant by the term “renegade from 
Sanatanism’’, also joined. 

Since 1952 the Sahkaracarya of Puri spent more and more time in Nagpur 
and finally settled there. It was in Nagpur in 1953 that he founded the Visva 
Punarnirmdna Sahgha (World Reconstruction Association). It is not clear what this 
association aimed at. We are told that Bharati Krishna Tirtha founded it at the 
instance of Sri Aurobindo. and that the then Chief Justice of India, B.P. Sinha, was 
its president, Dr. C.D. Deshmukh, ex-Finance Minister of India and ex-Chairman of 
the University Grants Commission, its Vice-President. 

At the instance of the Self Realisation Fellowship of Los Angeles, an early 
example of those sects or societies, which now preach “Indian Wisdom”, “Indian 
Tolerance”, “Unity of all Religions” etc. to the Western World, Bharati Krishna Tirtha 
went on a tour to America in 1958, the first tour outside India ever done by a 
SahkarScarya. He gave speeches on religion and related subjects, and a discussion 
was arranged between him and Arnold Toynbee on “World Peace” at Washington 
and Lee University. 

Bharati Krishna Tirtha did not choose a successor during his life time—for 
reasons unknown to me. After four years of confusion, whiles number of candidates, 
some of them from Orissa, refused the post—at last one Mr. Chandrashekhara Sastri, 
then Principal of the Government Sanskrit College in Jaipur, accepted. I do not know, 
why it was difficult to find a successor. Why did not an Oriya accept the post? The 
Oriyas might have been put o(T by realising that there was not much chance for a 
Sahkaracarya to exert influence in such close proximity to the powerful JagannStha 
Temple, besides: the Govardhana ma(ha in Puri is not richly endowed. 

The installation ceremony of the new Sahkaracirya ( patfdbhiseka ) was 
celebrated with great pomp in June 1964. Among the guests were: Biswanath Das, 
then Governor of Uttar Pradesh, later Chief Minister of his home state Orissa; the 
Raja of Puri, the patron of the Jagannatha Temple, the law minister of Orissa and 
Sri Radhanath Rath, the grand old man of Orissa-politics and editor of the Oriya 
newspaper “Saroaja”. Two other SaftkarScfiryas were present: the one of Dwarka 

i* H.H. Jagadguru of Puri—Ranga Iyer—Gandhi Correspondence on the Temple Question. 
Published by Dr. K.A. Sankaranaraysu Iyer, Emergency Committee Secretary, All-India Varnasram 
Swarajya Sangha, Madras n.d., p. 1, 
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and one of the two rivals of Jo$Ima{ha; Sringeri had only sent a representative. Mr. 
Chandrasekhar Sastri had first to be initiated into samnyasinship, as he still was a 
householder (in this respect he fitted into the Puri tradition very well). The dikfa- 
ceremony was performed by the §ankar&c5rya of Dwarka. He had been a disciple 
of Bharati Krishna Tirtha, and it is probable that he had some influence in selecting 
Mr. Chandrasekhar Sastri who originally belongs to Gujarat. The new name of the 
new $ahkar9c3rya of Puri was Niranjan Deva Tirtha. 

In the following years Niranjan Deva Tirtha was unable to get a foothold in 
the religious life of Orissa, and he has no importance in Orissa whatsoever. Instead 
he had become a famous, not to say notorious figure at the all-Indian level. He was 
one of the leading figures behind the violent upsurge of more than 2,00,000 people 
who, on the 6th of November 1966, tried tA storm the Parliament in Delhi in protest 
against the failure of the central Government to ban cow-slaughter in the whole of 
India. 14 The police had to use lathis and tear-gas, eight people were killed, 45 
demonstrators and 19 policemen were hurt. The Home Minister G.L. Nanda had to 
resign because of this event. 750 people were arrested including 5C0 “holy men”. 
About 14 days later the Sankaracarya started a fast unto death as a further pressure 
upon the Government. The Government reacted by arresting him—putting him into 
prison at Pondicherry for some days, and releasing him in Puri where he continued 
his fast. After 73 days, on the 1st of February 1967, he broke off his fast without 
having achieved his aim. He appeared again in the news when he defended untouch- 
ability on the basis of Manu’s lawbook. In 1972 he formed an organisation against 
family-planning, arguing that through family-planning the Hindus would be a mino¬ 
rity in their country in about 100 years. In April 1972 an Anti-Family Planning 
Conference was held in New Delhi. 1 ' Apart from the §ahkar5c5rya of Puri the 
one of Jo$ima(ha was also present. Om Prakash Tyagi, Jana Sangh member of the 
Rajya Sabha from U.P., was chairman of the reception committee. 

This would be in>line with the slogan of the twenties: “Hindus—a dying 
race”, at a time when there was no idea of family-planning yet, but when the census 
seemed to show a relative decrease of the Hindu population in relation to other 
communities, or more truly, a slower increase than the others. “Hindus—a dying 
race” was one of the slogans under which the Hindu Mahasabha was revived in 1922 
as was the issue of the sacredness of the cow. Thus we see the present SankaracSrya 
of Puri in the tradition of the Hindu Mahasabha and the Jana Sangh, although these 
two parties have never been as explicit about the caste-system as he has been. To 
what extent is the Safikaracarya of Puri representative of the other three or four 
Sankaracaryas? The one of JoSlmatha followed him most closely. During the 
Safikaracarya of Puri’s fast, when it looked as though he would die, the SafikarS- 
carya of Jo§Ima(ha threatened to fast as well, in sympathy with the SaAkarScSrya 
of Puri, but he postponed his decision “pending negotiations with the Government.” 

M 7"Ae Times, London, 7th November 1966 and after. 

18 The Statesman, Calcutta, 18th April, 1972. 
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The Sankaracarya of Dwarka appeared in Delhi during those days and 
gave his full support to the cow-protection movement. We find him being called 
"spiritual advisor to the Safikaracarya of Puri". This reminds us of the role the 
Safikarfic&rya of Dwarka played at the initiation and installation of Niranjan 
Deva Tirtha. These three, the SaAkarScSryas of Puri, Dwarka and Joilmatha form 
one group within the five Sahkarlcflryas in that they have similar outlooks. Their 
pronouncements and activities fit into what is called the Hindu revival movement and 
they supported the former Jana Sangh or at least allowed themselves to be used by 
that party. But none of them has mingled with politics as openly as the SaAkarS- 
cfirya of Puri has done. However, the authority with which he makes pronounce¬ 
ments on religious topics in public, is only based on the institution of the Sankara- 
ciryaship. To a large extent he owes his authority to the great name, Puri has 
among all Hindus due to Jagannatha cult, and last but not least to the reputation his 
predecessor Bharati Krishna Tirtha had acquired due to his erudition as a Hindu 
savant and his activity in the name of Sanatana Dharma. 
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PURI’S VEDIC BRAHMINS 

CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN THEIR TRADITIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

G. Pfeffer 


THE END OF BRAHMIN ELITISM 

Bottomore 1 has recently marked the absence of a traditionalist elite in India. For 
him, modern Indian society has passed the organizational stage, “in which religious 
thought is pre- eminent, technological and economic change slow, the movement 
between social strata limited and the strata themselves are clearly separated!"* He 
draws support for his opinion from D.P. Mukerji who announces the end of the old 
elite in India which is replaced by a stratum of professional politicians and bureau¬ 
crats. Literally Mukerji writes, “to keep Brahminism as a going social coocern in this 
universe is an old maid's dream."’ 

The statements cited above can hardly be contradicted. Indian society is not 
as static, as extremely segregated as Bottomore’s “traditionalist" one. Brahminism 
does not belong to the ideologies which are propagated in the Subcontinent today. 
It is, however, questionable, whether this simplified societal conception is sufficient 
to describe a highly differentiated, highly flexible pattern. Similarly, it is questionable, 
whether the allegedly overcome Brahminism has lost all support in modern India. A 
formally professed secularism in no way guarantees the elimination of a strong tradi¬ 
tionalist under-current. In this context, we may note the 1 * dominant influence of the 
Brahmin caste in the civil service of Orissa. 4 According to my personal observations, 
these modern decision-makers have certainly not broken with the norms and standards 
of their ancestors. 

1 T.B. Bottomore, 1967. 

1 op. dt., p. 246. 

* D.P. Mukeiji,1958, p. 73. 

4 See: R.P. Teub, 1969, p. 63 and Orlua Civil Lilt, 1970. 
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The aim of this paper 5 is to describe the traditional elite status of the Vedic 
Brahmins of Orissa and show how they could adapt their position to recent political 
and socio-economic changes Within the framework of new media of influence, they 
could retain their status. This adaption was possible because of the nature of the 
traditional, social and economic base of the Brahmins. And this base not only pro¬ 
vided for prestige and material resources but also for standards stressing intellectual 
competitiveness and abstention from material indulgence. Today, just as in the past 
centuries, the Brahmin subculture provides maximal gratifications for administrative, 
literary, and ritual leadership in the general community. 

THE TRADITIONAL BASE 


The Genealogical Legend 

According to tradition, the earliest Vedic Brahmin wave of immigration 
occurred under the legendary king “Yayati Kesari”. 6 From their North Indian home 
in Kanauj (called Kanyakubja), their fame hid spread to the little known “marginal 
region” of Orissa. The legendary Oriya king is said to have been eager to let them 
perform the tenfold horse sacrifice for him in place of the allegedly “debased” local 
Brahmins. Although very little historical proof 7 can be provided in support of the 
immigration legend, it is highly likely that Orissa, just like other relatively backward 
areas of the Subcontinent, 8 witnessed another influx of the torchbearers of Brahminism 
around the turn of the last millenium. Under the following pressure of Muslim 
iovaders, orthodox Brahmins from the North Indian region called MadhyadeSa had 
every reason to accept invitations from powerful rulers in marginal regions. 

The argument denouncing these regions as “uncivilized”* and therefore un¬ 
worthy of orthodox attention had lost its strength under the changing political condi¬ 
tions. The first section of immigrants from Kanyakubja (the legend mentions 10,000 
Vedic Brahmins) is said to have settled in Jajpur, the site of the horse sacrifice, as 
the name (Yajftapura>Jajnapura> Jajpur) indicates. At a later date (perhaps with 
the shifting of the capital), some of these Brahmins moved south of the river Brahmani 
and formed a separate endogamous group. 

It is highly probable that the monarchs of Orissa utilized again 10 the services 
of the North Indian ritual and administrative experts in the establishment and 

* The detailed results of my field-work ia Orissa in 1971/72 have been accepted as Habili- 
tation in the Wirtschafts-und Sozialwissenschaftlicbe Fakultst of Heidelberg University in 1976,. 
They will be publish d shortly. 

* For Yayati Kesari see above chapter 1 and VII. 

7 So far, only the so-called K.apotc«war Plates indicate Kanauj as the home of one family of 
Vedic Brahmins in Orissa. See; S.N. R 4 jguru, 1965, p. 43-48 and A.K. Rath, 1964, p. 164. 

• See for instance: B. Stein, 1969, p., 178. 

• See: Mittal, 1962, p. 89/90. 

10 For earlier settlements of'Brahmins see above chapter 7. 
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functioning of the Lifigaraja temple of Bhubaneswar. Today, four villages in its 
vicinity 11 can still be classified as traditional Brahmin bases, and a number of place 
names in the present police stations of Balianta, Balipatna and Pipli within the sub¬ 
division of Puri strongly indicate the existence of former residential quarters of Vedic 
Brahmins which might have been attached to the Sivaite centre in Bhubaneswar. The 
oldest Brahmin settlement in the vicinity of Puri seems to be the large village of 
Kapileswarpur, established by the Suryavaip$I monarch Kapilendra Deva in the 
15th century. It is still in existence today, just as the establishments of the second 
SQryavaipST king, Puru$ottama Deva, which are situated between the rivers Birupa 
and Mahanadi in the police station of Salepur, Cuttack District. 

The centres of Orissa's intellectual elite, however, have been' for the last 
centuries some 30 settlements in the vicinity of the great Jagannatha temple of Puri. 
These were founded by later kings, namely the last SuryavaipSl Prataparudra Deva 
(Birapratapapur), Govinda Vidyadhara (Biragobindapur), Chakra Pratapa (Raichak- 
radharpur) and the rulers of the house of Khurda, their queens, princes and ministers 
(see Kulke above, Chapter 17). 

Any power-holder who founded such a settlement of pious men immortalized 
his name and expressedly appeased an extremely influential elite of ideologists. As a 
consequence, it seems hardly astonishing to see the number of such foundations 
increase with the doubtfulness concerning the legitimacy of the ruler. Royal founda¬ 
tions for Brahmins were termed Sdsana villages. 12 Brahmins translate this term with 
“royal edict”, “administration”, or “duty”. Their honorific title, Sasana Brahmin, is 
correspondingly understood in a historical or in a functional sense. Just as the entire 
Brahmanic cosmos, these sacred settlements are subjected to a numeric order which 
in theory (if not in practice) subdivided this residential base into: 

4 so-called “seed” (bTja) villages 

16 Sasana villages proper 

32 so-called karbar villages (foundations by queens etc.) 

64 so-called para villages (menial settlements) 

Most Brahmins would rank the inhabitants of the four “seed” villages 
Srlmukundapur, Biswanathpur, Blraharekrishnapur, and Blranarsinghpur as the 
“elite of the elite”, presumably, because the four traditional Rajagurus (spiritual 
perceptors), assigned to the royal house, hailed from these settlements. 

In the Sasana villages proper, members of the RSjaguru’s lineage, so-called 
Sdmanta , would generally carry highest prestige because of this link, and because of 
their assignments in the traditional administration of the kingdom. No marked 

n Brahmin tradition is still kept alive (though practiced at a much lower level compared to 
Puri) in Kalyfinpur, Gangeswarpur, Basantapur and Palashpur. 

12 Any settlement, founded by any king or chief for the sake of Brahmins would be termed 
Sflsana. Most people in Orissa would, however, point toward the vicinity of Puri if asked for “the” 

§fisanas of {he region. 
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organizational differences can be observed between Sasana villages proper and Karbar 
villages. The latter were not founded by a king but rather by some queen or prince 
and are not inhabited by at least one family of Samanta. By contrast, the menial 
inhabitants of innumerable Para settlements in the vicinity of the sacred sites are 
strictly segregated. 

Settlement Pattern 

The exalted status of the Sasana Brahmins is openly emphasized by the 
pattern of their settlements. The front portions of all Brahmin houses arise on the 
top of two parallel six feet high rows of earth which frequently stretch out for more 
than a mile. The master of the house ( mahajana ) has his quarter in this high front 
portion. He is facing his opposite across a road of some 40 yards breadth. This road 
is always running in east-west direction. No passerby can therefore ever cast his 
shadow upon a resident, the latter being literally placed above all others. Whereas the 
raised front portion of each Brahmin house is in public view, the ground level back 
portion contains the private sphere of each resident—the sphere outside the official 
frame of reference. Here is the place of worship for his family, privatistically guarded 
against any outsider, here are the quarters for women, children, and household cattle, 
llirough the back door the Brahmin has access to his vegetable garden aDd the 
drainage canal which runs at a distance of about a hundred yards parallel to the 
houses. Paddy fields stretch out beyond this canal. A portion of these—big enough 
to support an extended household and small enough to prohibit extravagance—is 
expected to be in the hands of each Sasana Brahmin. 

At each exit of the big public road a temple of Lord Siva is guarding the 
village in the eastern direction, and a temple of Lord Vi$pu is performing this 
function on the western side. Their respective tanks provide the Brahmin villagers 
with bathing sites. Each of these two temples commands the popular attachment of 
the inhabitants of the eastern or western halves of the villages. In most settlements, 
the border between these two halves ( Kandhi ) is clearly demarcated by a rectangular 
platform ( gr&mavedt) which as a microcosm also demonstrates the opposition between 
the northern and the southern row of houses {dantfa). So the village is quartered into 
equally exalted, opposite and yet interconnected segments. 19 On various occasions, 
for instance the marriage of Lord Siva, these ritual oppositions find expression in 
competitive activities and mock conflicts. In the past, the residential segregation is 
likely to have been correlated to the kinship divisions or to the distribution according 
to the four great Vedic schools of learning. 14 

Each village temple is a major integrative centre for the resident Brahmins 
themselves and—even more so—for the Brahmins and the various menial castes, 

i* This dichotomous, encompassing order of settlement alone demonstrates DumonVs 
concept of Brahmanical hierarchy. See: L. Dumont, Homo Hierarchies, London 1970. 

14 Representatives of each of four vedic schools are supposed to have been settled in each 
Sfisana village. 
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settled in the para villages apart from their masters but within the bounds of the 
administrative village unit ( mauza ). These menials may have their own, internally 
organized temples. Regular ritual obligations in the “central’’ temples, however, 
determine their status in the general divine, unquestionable social order. Services, 
analogous to those owed to the gods, are to be performed, for the Brahmins. The 
relationship to the divine controllers of the realm is equated to the relationship to the 
controllers of the village lands. As a result, the degree of regularity in the perform¬ 
ance of ritual assignments would indicate class harmony or tension between producers 
and landlords. Equally, the controllers of the means of production represent divine 
authority and have the power to exercise corresponding sanctions. 

Traditional Functions 

The manifest reasons for the immigration of Sasana Brahmins into Orissa 
was, as mentioned above, their unquestionable reputation as ritual experts. Ritualis¬ 
tic superiority must, however, be seen within a comprehensive societal framework. 
The comprehensive “civilizing” performance of institutions like the village temple 
and basically similarly structured centres at the regional level served to unify the 
political administration, insulate the socio-cultural values and channelize the surplus 
product. 

For the rulers of Orissa the glorious Gupta rulers from MadhyadeSa were the 
reference group of identification. A highly qualified staff from this heartland of 
Brahminism—unattached to indigenous warlords and ritually as well as materially 
dependent upon the king—must have been fairly ideal to perpetuate civilization in a 
region with strong tribal character. With a very high degree of probability, the north 
Indian immigrants were not the first Brahminic culture heroes in Orissa. Basic, 
revolutionary changes in the political economy of the province appear to be connected 
with the innovative activities of a large subdivision of Oriya Brahmins today called 
Balar&mago$thi, or kinsmen of Lord Balabhadra, the patron deity of the plough- 
farmers. These agents of civilization can be found in settlements on what must have 
been the “tribal frontier’ not too long ago. Their specific technological know-how 
in plough cultivation and their plough worship 16 seem to have accelerated the intro¬ 
duction of superior methods of agriculture at the cost of the tribal slash-and-burn 
technique, resulting in a major change of the political landscape (see Kulke above, 
Chapter 7). 

15 According to my opinion (and probably differing from the opinion of my colleague G.C. 
Tripathi) these Plough-Brahmins are referred to in a manuscript, found by Tripathi in Keoqjh&r. 
The manuscript describes a settlement-pattern, differing completely from that of the Puri villages. 

It contains rituals for gods of the vedic epoch, no longer worshipped in the Puri £&sanas and 
stresses the cult of the plough, an object which is taboo for Puris S§sana Brahmins. Finally, the 
site of its discovery, Keonjbar, belongs to the “tribal frontier" and as such has large Balaramagotfhi 
colonies. See: G.C. Tripathi: “Ritual of Founding a Brahmin Village ; a Description of the Ceremony 
of Establishing a Br&hmarta Sdsana in Orissa”: Delhi 1978. 
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By contrast, the second wave of Brahmin innovators, those who allegedly came 
from Kanauj, brought further advancement above the purely technological level. 
They strengthened the politico-administrative framework of a regional kingdom. In 
order to avoid any association with the ritually inferior plough-priests, the mere touch 
of agricultural implements was tabooed for the Vedic intellectuals. Violations of this 
taboo are sanctioned by outcasting until the present day.-As a second phase, after 
the “inner colonization” of an “underdeveloped” politically insignificant, “forgotten” 
region by the Balar£mago$thIs, administrative streamlining was the calling of the 
immigrant community from Kanyakubja. With the material means of the political 
rulers, the Sasana Brahmins developed the administrative and socio-cultural superstruc¬ 
ture in the shape of the great temples in Jajpur, Bhubaneswar, Puri, and Konarak—to 
be recognized all over the subcontinent. Analogously to the temple in a Sasana village, 
these regional centres were to tie and integrate the population of the whole 
administrative domain (see Kulke above, Chapter 7). 

Sasana Brahmins performed the foundation sacrifices for the great temples. 
They laid down the elaborate rituals and were regularly substituting the lofty, if time- 
consuming, temple obligations of their royal sponsor as well as his alleged literary 
productions. 1 * They took the charge of the highly complex redistributive systems of 
the temple 17 involving agricultural products as well as the achievements of innumer¬ 
able specialist craftsmen, assembled in villages for the service of the Lord. Siisana 
Brahmins also helped to organize the defence and expansion of the realm of Lord 
Jagannatha whose authority on earth was merely represented by the king (or in turn 
by the Rajaguru). Various Brahmin clans (interconnected at least by a formal 
hierarchical order) specialized in these offices, 1 * with, for instance, some groups of 
the Atharva Veda School being responsible for the police and spy network as well 
as other administrative sectors, considered “polluting” by the three “pure” 
schools. 1 * 

The seat of power, the Jagannatha temple, contains until today the site for 
the assembly of the Sdsana Brahmins, the Mukti Mancjapa. 44 Sixteen columns carry 


i* Id the absence of the king the Rgjaguru presented the Rajabhoga to the Lord. Innu¬ 
merable compositions by Brahmins bore the name of the monarch as author. 

17 The redistributive system is treated by J. Rbsel in his unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Der 
Palast des Herrn der Well, Freiburg 1976. 

18 The Baeehasa (vatsa) Clan supervised the revenue administration, the Go-Atreya clan the 
rituals for warfare, the Nanda Clan the running of the great temples and the B&japeya Clan the 
foundation sacrifices. 

18 The members of this school, found in Basudevpur and Dibyasinghapur today, did not 
inform the author about any of their traditional functions, save that they had followed the instruc¬ 
tions of the executive S&manta. Leading members of this group informed me of the performance 
of the members of tbe Atbarava Veda school ^Contrary to the position of historians, anthropo¬ 
logists are frequently bound not to disclose their sources). 

80 It seems, tbe assembly of learned Brahmins represent Lord Brahma in the temple. The 
latter is never worshipped in the form of an anthropomorphical sculpture, like all the other gods 
present in the compound of Lord Jagannatha. 
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the roof of this platform, each representing one of the sixteen Sfisana villages. At 
this spot where the foundation sacrifice of the temple is said to have been performed, 
representatives of the Vedic intellectuals congregated regularly in order to study 
and discuss the sacred scriptures, consider the policies of the king, and advise 
any inhabitant of the kingdom in any religious or social matter that may arise. 
The issues brought forward to the holy assembly of the Mukti Maritjapa 
(platform of redemption) would usually be concerned with intra-family, intra-caste, 
or intra-village conflicts, unsolvable for the local peace-keeping institutions. 21 Such 
disputes would not infrequently involve long term material advantages and therefore 
pose material temptations for the Brahmin referees. The superior interest of the 
latter, however, the maintenance of the ultimate, unquestionable judicial authority 
and moral sanctity in the whole region, has—as a rule—led to wise, even minded, and 
well founded interpretations of the sacred law and to ingenious adaptions to the 
change of times. The application of such sacred rulings would facilitate this flexibility: 
The assembly would not deal with the conflicting parties at a time but only listen to 
individual complaints. The wise men on the platform would leave the execution of 
their decisions to those involved. They would not condescend to examine the outcome 
of their advice. More important: The judgements would demand maximal conformity 
to traditional hierarchy and minimal material sacrifices from the applicants. 

The Pan<jit Sabha, the Brahmin assembly seated on the Mukti Manijapa, 
at least in theory dealt with king and commoner alike. Mostly the assembly would 
be occupied with the innumerable disputes between the various sections of inferior 
Brahmin and Non-Brahmin functionaries in the service of the great temples. These 
temple servants, concerned with the “physical” performances of the cult, may have 
originally been recruited from the priestly section of the Plough-Brahmins or—such as 
the so-called Daitas and Patis—from the tribal elites.** Finally other castes of the 
region, such as scribes and craftsmen, are likely to have sent their representatives to 
the ritual centre of Orissa. Mutual boycotts among these groups of cult specialists 
and other conflicts over hierarchical privileges must have necessitated a close 
supervision by the assembly of Sisana Brahmins, so that the regular functioning of 
the elaborate organization of the temple was insured. 

Source's of Livelihood 

Plain, straightforward material gain was an unimaginable motive for a Vedic 

11 A number of such cases have been collected by C. Panigrahi: Mukti Mandap Sabha of 
Brahmins, Purl. In: N.K. Bose: Data on caste. Orissa: Calcutta 1960. 

The cases during my field-work usually concerned the ritual obligations and privileges of 
the temple-priests in Sisana villages. Once a landowner physically punished an "indolent” peasant 
and additionally achieved a judgement of the Mukti Mantfapa Pantjit Sabha, granting him a fine 
from the peasant. 

11 It is not unlikely that some tribals were even promoted to the rank of Sasana Brahmins. 
In two famous villages, the neighbours of some Brahmins pointed out the latter’s tribal heritage 
behind their backs, and without animosity. 
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Brahmin serving the God, the king, and the mankind of Orissa. His performance 
was his sacred duty, gifted to the world. It was his contribution to the household of 
the universe. In order “to make the gift complete”, he was to be provided with 
“considerations” ( dakfipa) which happened to guarantee his physical existence. The 
king’s “consideration” for his Brahmins can be seen in the same light as the obligation 
of the modern state, to “provide” for his civil servants a livelihood which is “adequate 
to their status”*’ but in no relation to their “performance”. Brahmin administrators 
were beyond the reach of feudal exploitation just as modern bureaucrats do not have 
to sell their power of work on a labour market. The personal immunity of the 
Brahmin and the specific protection law codes provide for the civil servant in many 
modern states underscore the ethical base of their service relationship. Max Weber’s 
conception of the modern bureaucrat's obligation "to be faithful to his office” is 
equally applicable to the sense of "duty” of the medieval Sasana Brahmin of Orissa. 
In general, the exercise of superior physical or material power in service contracts 
happens to be renounced at a class level, where any physical or material pressure 
is of no avail. Also, such an act of renunciation in no way excludes definite, 
measurable material privileges to those "faithful to their offices”. 

The material privileges of the Sasana Brahmins were never openly expressed 
but rather hidden within, a system of general reciprocity in which each one was 
supposed to contribute according to his alleged capacity. Through the Vedic 
sacrifice of the Brahmins, the king had been given the command over the land of Lord 
Jagannatha. In return, his "consideration” consisted of a microcosm of this land to 
his spiritual preceptors. Ideally, this chain of obligations was continued, was made 
the substantial component of a universalist ideology. The receiver of the village 
kingdom was to distribute it among "good Brahmins of the four Vedas”, just as the 
king had shared his dominion with the "good men of the four Varnas”. 

The principal receiver of a village called on his own spiritual preceptor to 
perform the village foundation sacrifice’s just as he himself, as the king's spiritual 
guide, had done so for the macrocosm. Similarly, he "considered” these sacrificial 
services with an extra portion of land. . The chief receiver also called on men of 
repute from other kinship groups and schools of learning to move into the wilderness 
with him. civilize the "savages” and colonialize the land. Each donee in turn 
“shared” his portion, his little kingdom, with his Non-Brahmin tenant who, for about 
half of the produce, was permitted to cultivate the paddy fields. The latter could 
also "share” work and income with agricultural labourers, drawn from what must 
have been the aboriginal population of the Brahmin colonies. Workers and tenants 
“considered” their gifts, their source of livelihood, with work and paddy. An 
individual .Brahmin householder paid respect to the principal receiver and the 
sacrificer (or their descendents) with literally a token (tahki) of 11 to 13 kahan of 

** See: Max Weber, 1960, p. 148. 

14 The site of a foundation sacrifice is remembered in the form of a three foot high 
phallus-shaped stone. 
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couries. 25 With slight deductions for personal efforts to connect the chain, the village 
leader transferred the amount to the king. 

The person of the king was not meant to be the receiver of this consideration. 
The power for which the king stood was addressed. To a lesser extent, this power 
was derived from the particularistic favours the king had been given by the goddess 
of his family, by the Kanaka-Durga. 2 * Therefore a lesser extent of the lankl collection 
went to her, that is, to the upkeep of her ritual. To a much larger extent, the king’s 
power was derived from the universalistic favours for the civilizing idea of a centraliz¬ 
ed kingdom, given by the institution which stood for this idea, given by Lord 
Jagannatha. So a much larger amount of the tahki contribution was to be used for 
the expenses of the Great Temple’s ritual. 

This ritual of the temple was the obligation of the Sasana Brahmins (under 
the sponsorship of the king) and, as the scholars were to avoid its degrading 
“physical” aspects, they at least had to provide adequate substitutes. These substitutes, 
the inferior temple servants, found their livelihood in the tanki contributions which— 
collected by the king from all the §3sana villages—made up the so-called “Estate of 
the 27,000” or the household fund of the Lord. 22 

Just as the Sasana villages as a whole made up the funds for the running 
expenses of the kingdoms central temple, each village had commonly administered 
lands (kotha or court-land) to meet the expenses of the village temple and the village 
administration. The exclusion from the benefits of the kotha funds was the material 
part of the most severe village sanction, the exclusion from the temple ritual or 
excommunication. The assembly of householders called Mahajana Mela—a microcosmic 
reproduction of the Mukti Mandapa Pandit Sabha—decided over all such easily 
enforcible sanctions. Similarly, this body occasionally drove out unruly village menials 
who had been permitted to cultivate kotha land against their services for gods and 
Brahmins. 

The Brahmin “share” at the different levels of “world”, that is in the kotha, 
the village, or the kingdom was ultimately attributed to, and legitimized by, the 
universalistic favours for the civilizing conception of intellectual dominance, gifted 
by the mother goddess annually on Durga Pflja, this conception was reinforced by 
an animal—(buffalo or ram) and wine-sacrifice to the goddess and by her redistribu¬ 
tive act, providing each Mahajana with flesh and spirit. 

Besides the donated land, the Sisana Brahmins of Orissa enjoyed the privilege 
of monopolizing the only relevant cash crop of the region, the coconut. Until today, 
Non-Brahmins very expressedly fear the divine sanctions attached to this monopoly 
and refrain from coconut cultivation. At the most, they see to it that a Brahmin is 
formally made the owner of the palm tree. As coconuts are an essertial part of any 

25 This value was equated by British officials with about half a Rupee. 

*• I was able to obtain this information from the revenue records of three villages, drawn 
up in 1825. Formerly, the royal house had a different family deity. 

87 My hypothesis, that the "Estate of the 27,000” was primarily made up of the land from the 
$£sanas, is explained at length in my book (Pfeifer, 1976), 
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sacrifice, it seems this monopoly can be compared with the traditional specialist’s 
privilege over his implements—such as a warrior’s weapons or a craftman’s tools. 

Traditional Conflicts. 

Disguised in various legends, yet clearly distinguishable, conflicts between the 
institution of the king and that of his Brahmin staff seem to have played an impor¬ 
tant part in Oriya history. Frequently attempted changes in the ritual of the Great 
Temple became manifest issues of such disputes.*® Doubts in the legitimacy of the 
king or the loyalty of the Brahmin minister or, to go one step further, questions of 
ultimate authority must have been the real issues. The practical consequences of such 
disputes involved the delay of foundation sacrifices for temples, palaces, and villages 
or the boycott of an initiation rite of a crown prince. On the other hand, villages 
which had been donated in the period the “as long as the sun and the moon continue 
to shine’’ were forcefully evacuated by the king and the guaranteed tonki quit 
rent was replaced by the ordinary exploitive rates. During the 17th century, rulers 
disregarded the traditional privileges of one Brahmin lineage in favour of another 
and Brahmins conspired with rebels and foreigners such as the MarSthSs and even— 
horribile dictu —Muslim invaders.** 

Even more common than the conflict between the king and his staff were rifts 
within the royal house and disputes between various lineages or villages of Sisana 
Brahmins. Controversies over succession and the like led to factions across the caste 
lines in which kings, queens, and army commanders indicated their favours through 
village donations and Brahmins through legitimatory rites. 

“The people’’ apart from Brahmin and K$atriya decision makers seem to 
gain political importance only with the coming of the anti-intellectual Bhakti move¬ 
ment in the sixteenth century (see Mukherjee above, Chapter 16). A mass-mobilizing 
alternative ritual is presented for the esoteric Brahmin path—and the king cannot 
ignore this alternative. A Sasana Brahmin (JagannStha D5sa), however, makes an 
important contribution to the propagation of this peasant cult by translating the 
BhSgavata PurSpa into Oriya and thus breaking the teaching monopoly of the 
Sanskritists. The translator is likely to have belonged to a section of disinherited 
inhabitants of Kapileswarpur, 30 which must make his motives understandable. Yet 
his commitment is likely to have eased some of the tensions between peasants and 
Brahmin landholders. 

28 See: K.N. Mahapatra, 1961, and also G.N. Dash. 1976 and above his two chapters on 
priestly power. 

28 See: K.N. Mahapatra, Khurda UihOso (ORP-translation), pp. 305-330 and Kulke above 
chapter 17. 

80 Until today his home and his palmleaf-manuscripts are paid respect in this village. 
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THE COLONIAL EPOCH 


Socio-economic degradation 

As has been shown in the previous chapter 18, the British colonial power, in 
controLof Orissa since 1803> had no intention to abolish the position of the JagannS- 
tha temple as a socio-cultural centre. On the contrary: Through the development of 
housing facilities, the means of transportation as well as public safety, the temple 
witnessed a unique rise in fame and popularity under the European government.' 1 
The British did intend, however, to'register minutely assets and liabilities, rights and 
duties, and all residues of power and influence involved in the temple administration. 
The site of Lord Jagannitha was to be bureaucracized and the bureaucracy to be 
controlled. 

The §&sana Brahmins would have been suitable executives for the British and 
in fact some of their leading members (such as Jagannath Rajguru of the Nanda 
lineage) intermingled with the colonialists’ administration in the transitory phase until 
the 1830s. But there was always a shadow of doubt upon their loyalty. In 1804 Jay 
Rajguru of the Go-Atreya lineage had been opposing the British and was executed. 
Others apparently underestimated the drive and interest in detailed revenue questions, 
which was so peculiar to the European invaders. Attempts to support the govern* 
ment of seemingly ignorant foreigners in order to aggrandise Brahmin power and 
Brahmin wealth failed completely. The king and even more so his spiritual preceptors 
were reduced to mere ceremonial importance. 

History might have taken another turn and the traditional intellectuals of 
Orissa might have become the collaborators of the alien power, if the latter had not 
had at its disposal already an experienced staff of Indian but Non-Oriya administra¬ 
tors. Members of the Bengali urban elite, acquainted with the exploitive system and 
the corrupt personnel of the colonial power for some decades, were sufficiently divorced 
from the indigenous population to refrain from conspiracies and close enough to it 
to understand the important religious institutions, incomprehensible for the Christians. 
Through tax-farming and more intricate modern administrative techniques, the per¬ 
sonal fortune of some Bengali administrators rose proportionally to that of their 
masters." 

Part of this wealth also came from Sisana villages. The British had guaran¬ 
teed the light tahki quit rent of their Brahmin inhabitants if sufficient documentary 
proof legitimized it. As a result, those settlements unable to produce the ancient 
donation Sanands were subjected to regular treatment or at least “doubtfull”" classi¬ 
fications and in turn their revenue was auctioned to the tax farmers of the Calcutta 
market. 

81 J. ROsel, 1976, has dealt with this process in detail. 

>a See: P. Mukherjee, The Employment of the People of Orissa in the Government Service 
of the 19 th Century, in; OHRJ, VIII, (1959) 110-117. 

" The revenue term was “Tankl Bajyaftadar ". 
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The above-mentioned changes also affected the base of the hierarchy within 
the temple: Mass pilgrimage from all over India brought wealth to Puri. This wealth, 
however, failed to reach the disinherited traditional executives of the temple—now 
sulking in their villages. Instead, it went to the pilgrim guides of the sacred site, to 
the shop-and inn-keepers and to businessmen of all sorts. These lines were tradi¬ 
tionally monopolized by the inferior temple servants. With the rapid increase of 
their clients, the newly rich owners of so-called pilgrim estates needed capable 
managers of their files and polyglott travel agents for distant provinces. On account 
of sheer necessity, the Sasana Brahmins were forced to enroll for this service under 
their ritual inferiors. In this way, some of them indirectly participated in the British 
sponsored pilgrim boom. f 

The Oriya Nationalist Movement 

By the turn of the last century, the §9sana Brahmins of Puri were able to find 
government jobs in the newly created schools. Such teaching positions were in 
conformity with Brahmin conservatism and provided access to western intellectual 
developments. The first students, graduates and teachers of the region hailed (as I 
was reliably informed) from the village of BlrapratSpapur just as the first female 
graduates. Even before the Gandhian movement in Orissa introduced significant 
reforms, indigenous educationalists founded institutions which could be characterized 
as Gandhian and which helped to merge the Oriya Satyab&dl movement 94 with the 
mainstream of the country. Frequently against the opposition of the orthodoxy 
within the own caste, Gopabandhu Das and his principal followers from Sisana 
villages propagated comprehensive education and opened a school in SakhI GopSl 
which forms the nucleus of the Brahmin settlements. Self-sufficiency was the expressed 
aim of such efforts. As a consequence, the school and associated cottage industries 
frequently declined support from the public purse. 

The reformist teachers may have annoyed their Brahmin elders, because they 
took to fashionable symbols (like the beard) and neglected caste segregation in 
view of a more comprehensive “Oriya nationalism”. In practice, however, the 
movement stood for traditional Brahmin convictions, supplemented by the idea of 
social service. For the first time in history, the conception of a public responsibility 
for the flood-striken, the sick, and the destitute was admitted. Politically, the 
movement stressed the Oriya cultural heritage and economic independence against 
alien (that is, Bengali) cultural and economic domination. Although this negative 
reference group would hardly be mentioned so expressedly today, Bengali claims 
seem to have been more relevant to the economic interests of the indigenous 
population than the relatively distant demands of the colonial power itself. Aloofness 
of the British not necessarily meant antagonism—as innumerable formal declarations 
of loyalty to the crown would prove. Although some of the factions (into which the 

'* See: Mahtab, 1957, Vol. HI App. 2, and Dash, above chapter 20. 
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movement disintegrated fairly early) joined the forces of the Indian National Congress, 
others stoutly defended tho colonial masters almost until the end. Today only actions 
and persecutions of the freedom fighters are remembered. 

The Situation Today 

The advent of independence in India was to strengthen the already existing 
currents towards a more democratic control of public institutions, a greater public 
responsibility for the distribution of wealth, and a secular public outlook. The effect 
of these trends upon the community of Sasana Brahmins seems to have been a 
bifurcation of the caste into a section able to accept these reforms and participate in 
their implementation as against those “left behind” by these developments. Similar 
bifurcations must have occurred in the past. In the following, we shall examine some 
details of these trends in the spheres of public administration, land tenure, and inter- 
caste relationships. 

Administration 

In the past, the royal court and the temple of Jagann&tha were linked into 
one decision-making centre for the region. The fact, that the temple executives 
wielded worldly power and the fate of the temple depended upon the fortunes of the 
political leaders was beyond discussion. Today the two spheres are divorced. 84 In 
the pursuit of their administrative careers, Sasana Brahmins can accordingly choose 
between the path of government servants and the traditional performance in the 
Brahmin assembly of the temple and institutions linked to it. 30 

The status conferred in both careers depends upon achievement, a high degree 
of literacy for example, though the government executive may be under greater stress. 
Both lines benefit from the ascribed status, though the ritual guide may be more 
dependent upon it. The divorce between the two lines is never total: The herb doctor 
or astrologer in the vicinity of the temple may simultaneously work as a school 
teacher or clerk. Similarly, the joint secretary of a provincial ministry may be invited 
regularly to recite his poetry or discuss religion in the pious assembly of the temple. 
But the depth of the rift cannot be overlooked. Many houses in a Sasana village 
remain locked throughout the year, for instance, because their owners are on duty in 
some distant location. Only on very few important ritual occasions all inhabitants of 
the village are present. 

Material resources have also become a segregating factor: The traditional 
scholar of the temple may be able to support his family from his petty fees or salary 
and from his inherited land. He would not, however, have the resources to compete 

afi Yet they still seem to depend upon one another. High government officials practically 
administrate the temple and on important festivals, political leaders pay homage to the “Lord of 
the Universe.” 

3ft Several wise men run medical consultancies near the temple. 
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in the arrangements for the life-cycle ceremonies—since long subject to excessive 
inflation. As a consequence, be would have to be satisfied with less influential 
marriage alliances or sell land of his forefathers. The government executive next door 
would be the most likely purchaser of such land. Provided with the inherited base, 
a decent (through by no means extravagant) allowance for his job, and a highly 
attractive position on the marriage market, his budget would have different 
dimensions, though his daily consumption habits would run in conformity with 
traditional moderation. With more land, his sons could keep an adequate share in 
the village and the annual sacrifice and at the same time benefit from ambitious if 
expensive modern educational institutions. 37 The traditional career on the other hand 
may lead to extreme poverty. Not a small number of destitute if wise old men 
exemplify this final stage by public begging in the temple. 

The decline of the ordinary “pilgrim-business” seems to endanger the 
traditionally exalted status of the Brahmins congregating on the Mukti Maijdapa and 
other institutions of the Great Temple. Hunger and desperation may occasionally 
even lead to formerly unimaginable public unruliness of the wise old men. 33 The 
general weightage given to the rulings of the Brahmin assembly on the Mukti 
Mairfapa is correspondingly on the decline. On the other hand, those modern govern¬ 
ment officers endowed with real power in the Great Temple’s administration would be 
£&sana Brahmins without fail, just as the provincial government’s effort to develop 
not just the beaches of Puri but also the festivals in the temple into a tourist attraction 
would be executed by a Brahmin staff. People from the same strata fill the pages of 
Orissa’s newspapers and periodicals, administrate modern courts of law and teach in 
schools and colleges. However, hardly any Sisana Brahmins today are engaged in 
national or provincial politics. The intricacies of this game appear to contain too many 
“polluting” obligations. The civil service in contrast seems to provide a long-term 
base of power, guarded against excessive public exposure. 

Land Tenure 

The most important modern change in the traditional land tenure was the 
possibility to buy land, formerly provided for as a base of 'subsistence. As mentioned 
above, this extension of the market was partly responsible for the pauperization of 
some sections of the Brahmin community, benefiting others. The western-educated 
Brahmins were apparently also successful in getting the biggest share in the provincial 
coconut whole sale market, making use of the traditional Brahmin monopoly. Such 
commercial activities should, however, not lead to the undue emphasis of economic 
ambitions among §Ssana Brahmins. They served to retain the traditional base, not to 
expand it. 

37 1 found young Brahmins being sent as far as Mayo College in Ajmer. 

33 It seems, that Pandas of the Great Temple induced the powerless king to prohibit physical 
fights among his Brahmin guides in a decree, dated 108.1958, Not much heed was paid to these 
orders. 
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Expansion of landownership was limited in Orissa through a host of laws 
between 1948 and 1955 called Abolition of Estates Act, Tenants’ Protection Act, and 
Tenants’ Relief Act Legislative improvements of these reforms have followed until 
today. They were meant to transfer the means of production to the producer and 
increase the productivity of the soil. In Orissa they removed the privileges of alien 
tax-farmers and indigenous big land-lords such as the members of royal families and 
monastic institutions. The term tenant being a legal fiction, the reforms in practice 
did permit some non-cultivators such as the Sisana Brahmins to continue their hold 
over the actual producers. Technically, the token tahki “consideration” was taken as 
"rent”. A landholding Mah&jana of a Sasana village therefore, technically, qualified 
as tenant—though at the same time he would go out of his way to avoid any contact 
with the plough. 

As the Sasana Brahmins had not been feudal landgrabbers in the past but royal 
officers, provided with nothing but their means of subsistence, the size of their holdings 
as a rule did not exceed the twenty standard acres the new legislation had laid down 
as a limit. So the outcome of the reforms in Sasana villages was the legal confirma¬ 
tion of the traditional landholders. But as the impact of the reforms had a 
psychological dimension surpassing detailed legislative arrangements, producers have 
today begun to question the legitimacy of the Brahmin privileges.** 

Some old Brahmin institutions which tied down the peasants in the past have 
continued to guarantee Brahmin dominance though in a different frame of reference. 
The communal land ( kofha ) of the Mahijana, for instance, used in former centuries 
to provide domestic services for Gods and Brahmins, nowadays serves to secure 
definite, measurable civilizational advantages 40 for the Brahmin village lords. Returns 
out of the kofha help to finance high standard primary and secondary schools in 
§&sana villages. They are spent to install electricity, supply drinking water, and build 
roads, just as they are used to pay postal and telephone services which are hardly 
ever found in Indian villages. These returns would also pay for improved medical and 
veterinary aid and superior seeds and livestock. 

Brahmin government officers know conditions, under which such innovations 
are subsidized, and kofha funds furnish the necessary self-effort to obtain these sub¬ 
sidies. It is hardly astonishing therefore, to witness Sasana villages on display by govern¬ 
ment servants, demonstrating the achievements of socialist development. 41 The visiting 
politician or foreign expert would not know that communal funds and influence are 
also used in law-cases against disobedient peasants. Many of such cases 41 directly 
concern the communal land, because the official kofha records would regularly also 
contain the names of the cultivating tenants and thereby certify a subordinate right 
of ownership to village menials. The government would thus have to protect the 
temple priests, gardeners, barbers and the like who cultivate the communal land. As 

For a critical evaluation of the reforms, see: B. Mishra, 1970. 

40 They are listed in the Village Directory of the Distr. Handbook. 

41 Many delegations have visited, for instance, Blranarsinghpur. 

44 1 had the opportunity to talk to both parties involved in a number of villages. 
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they would be safe from the threat of expulsion by their Brahmin masters, their 
bargaining position would be strengthened while claiming more adequate “considera- 
tions” for their services. Cash remuneration for all professional activity is the 
standard demand. Unexplicitly, this demand does away , with the essentials of their 
service tenure and ultimately leads to a challenge of all superior rights of ownership 
enjoyed so far by the community of Brahmins. Using different tactics from one village 
to another, the latter has employed lawyers, priests or goodwill to ward off this threat. 

The records of individual holdings in Sisana villages hardly ever contain any 
rights of cultivators because the services of all tenants were quietly discontinued (at 
least formally) when the land reforms were under discussion. Legally the Brahmins 
became “self-cultivators*'. In pratice they either personally supervise their former 
tenants at work or keep up the old relationship tacitly. The superior standard of literacy 
and administrative experience must have facilitated such an arrangement for the 
Brahmins. 

Intercaste Relationships 

The land reforms cast doubt upon the Brahmin privileges. They changed the 
degree of class consciousness among the peasants rather than the class situation itself. 
As a result a number of apparently obsolete norms of daily interaction have been 
discontinued. Only in one of the “seed** villages, for example. Scheduled Caste 
members would still be expressedly debarred from temple entry. In the other villages, 
Brahmins would not make an issue out of an egalitarian breach of tradition, yet try 
to keep the old restrictive norms latently. 

In all such questions of ritual superiority, a tendency of compromise would 
be displayed by the professionals and civil servants of a village. This group would 
also keep a low profile in disputes over land and conditions of service 43 . The pauperized 
section of the Brahmin community, however, frequently left with not more than home¬ 
steads, petty school master's pensions, and high traditional status would be eager to 
persecute egalitarian aberration. In three villages I was able to talk to the parties 
involved in burning peasants' houses or the torture of coconut-pluckers. Such excesses 
were facilitated by the universally respected norm guarding the Brahmin’s physical 
immunity. 

Intermarriage with Non-Brahmins is another traditional prohibition still very 
much in force. Formerly unimaginable alliances with lowly Plough-Brahmins do take 
place though- The most widely known cases is that of a family from the despised 
Ginger subgroup of the Balaramago$(h! which had been able to become one of Orissa’s 
biggest tax-farmers in colonial times. This power was used to contract marriages 
with all the leading families from Sisana villages except those from Srlmukundapur. 
In recent years, some top-ranking politicians of inferior if Brahmin status have 
bartered their influence against the ascribed status of the Vedic scholars. 

4! One leading Brahmin lawyer from Puri has gone even further. He is representing the 
cause of the untouchable coconut-pluckers free of all charges. 
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Conclusions 

The traditional intellectual elite of Orissa, the &lsana Brahmins of the Puri 
District, were able to retain their influence in the administration of the province 
until today, because their traditional training emphasized qualities like literacy, 
rationality, and abstention from worldly indulgence which continue to be required by 
any administration. Traditional moderation made them less vulnerable to modern 
challenges of egalitarian character. As hardly any excessive material privileges had 
been accumulated in the past, hardly any material demands against them could 
contribute to their decline in present times. The relatively moderate material base 
most of the §5sana Brahmins were able to retain (a few acres of land and the 
community fund of the village) could, however, b: utilized to retain those civilizational 
privileges (professional training) which had always been their immaterial base of 
their excessive elitism. The centre of its application shifted away from the JagannStha 
temple to the secular administration in Bhubaneswar and the new professions. Those 
Brahmins who were incapable of the shift of activity have accordingly declined in 
status, just as other sections of the Brahmin varpa in the past have lost their position 
with the advent of the Vedic scholars. 

One reason for the continued influence of the Brahmin administrators may be 
found in the absense of anything like a technological revolution, leading to a capital* 
ist mode of production under the control of a strong bourgeoisie. Government— 
whether royal, colonial, or socialist—has never really tried to loosen its control over 
the essential means of production, thus preventing a significant expansion of pro* 
ductivity, the development of something like a free market, and the standardization 
of material wealth as the universal status indicator in place of the traditionally 
stratifying standards. 
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HINTERLAND AND TOWN 

The great esteem in which Jagannatha is kept in the religious thought and feeling, 
has attracted a continuous stream of devotees to his temple for ages. Puri, the 
site of the Jagannatha temple at the coast of the Bay of Bengal in Orissa is one 
of the most prominent places of Hindu pilgrimage. The importance of the cult of 
Jagannfitha and the temple is by no means confined to the religious aspect. A 
similar importance can be ascertained in a political, social and economic aspect. This 
importance can be stated for the town of Puri and for the hinterland as well. 

With regard to the economy of the town and its environment, even today the 
influence exercised by the cult and the temple can be traced in many views. An 
analysis of the means of transport and their development soon proves the influence of 
the peculiar character of Puri as a place of pilgri mage with hundreds of thousands of 
pilgrims throughout the year. The first road connection in a modern sense was 
completed between 1811 and 1826. Less than ten years after the beginning of their 
supremacy over Orissa (1803) the British authorities started this popular achievement. 
Besides distinct strategic aims as a connection between Fort William and Fort St. 
George 1 the construction of the road also has been done to meet the needs of the 
pilgrims from Bengal in the North to Puri in the South. 

Accordingly the road has been called 'Jagannath Road’, and has partly been 
built along the ancient pilgrim routes to Puri. As an evidence for the popularity of 
the construction work, inscriptions ordered by the then Governor General in Council* 
in the year 1826 remind of the generosity of “the late Maharaja Sukhmay Ray of 
Calcutta having presented a lakh and a half 1 towards the construction of this road 
and the bridges on it”. 4 Along the road a number of shelter houses for the benefit of 
the pilgrims has been erected mainly with the help of donations of devotees. 

Today Puri can be reached by excellent roads from all major towns in Orissa. 
There is also a connection to the National Highway Calcutta—Madras. The modern 
road between Puri and the new capital of Orissa, Bhubaneswar, with the nearest 
airport has been constructed with a much higher capacity than one could expect for a 

1 Fort William—Calcutta; Fort St. George=Madras. See H. Kulke, 1974c, p. 70. 

1 Lord Amherst (1823-28). 

s One lakh and a half= 150,000, -(Rs.). 

4 W.H. Lee, 1898, p. 8. 
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town with about 70,000* inhabitants like Puri has. The capacity or the road stands the 
demands of hundreds of thousands of pilgrims coming to Puri especially during the 
great festivals like the annual Ratha YfitrS.® Puri has bus services to all important 
places in Orissa, and even distinct places like Calcutta can be reached by a daily 
Express Bus service. 

Besides road transport the railway plays an important part. The rail 
communication between Calcutta and Madras was completed between 1869 and 
1879. Puri has been linked with the railway system of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
by the opening of a branch line from Khurda Road on February 1st. 1897. Today 
this network belongs to the South Eastern Railway. From the total of twenty railway 
stations or passenger halts “the largest number of passenger traffic, mostly pilgrims, 
is handled by Puri station’’. 7 The total number of passengers handled in Puri was 
about 1,390,000 in 1960/61* and 1,450,000 in 1973." At the terminal station of Puri, 
which covers quite an impressive area, all accessary facilities are available for the 
passengers. Puri is easily accessible by trains with all kinds of comfort even from 
distant places like Howrah/Calcutta or Waltair or Madras. One of the most important 
trains within the network of the South Eastern Railway is the daily Puri-Howrah 
Express. 

In the whole region around Puri one can witness an influence of the temple in 
various aspects. Still today the names of many villages remind of the important role of 
the temple. These so-called Sasana-villages 10 were founded by the kings of Orissa. In 
an early kind of regional planning Sasana-brahmins with a special duty within the 
cult of Jagannatha were settled in the pargand—districts around Puri. The setting of 
all of these villages followed a certain pattern 11 which can be found today. Formerly 
large estates belonged to the temple. Jagannatha lost his position as one of the 
biggest landlords in India only very recently. To give land as endowments to shrines 
or temples has a long tradition in India. Usually lands given to Hindu shrines are 
designated as Debottar (devad&na). The endowments to Jagannatha and his temple 
were so important and large that the lands endowed were called Amrta-mariohi(= meant 
for the ‘embrosial food’ of the Deity). It is the only example that for an endowment 
to a certain temple a special name has been chosen. Although most of the landed 
property could be found in the parganis around Puri, there are also endowments of 
land to be found in distant parts of India. 12 Today the landed property of Jagannatha 
lost its importance in accordance with the new agrarian policy with the abolition 
of the large estates. But some land is still under the control of the temple and its 
officers which is restricted to land under the own cultivation. By no means, however, 
the loss of the lands led to an end of a relation to the population in the region. In 

* The extact figure is: 72.674 (Census 1971, p. 10). 

* Ratha Yfitra=Car Festival. 

7 Census 1961, p. 29. 

* Census 1961, p. 377 (as counted according to collected tickets). 

* Own material. 

10 Pfeffer and above chapter 22. 

11 See G.C. Tripathi’s forthcoming edition of the Sasana Karaijam (Delhi 1978, in press). 

12 in R R—Report, by L. Panda (1954) p. 86 are mentioned: Jammu-Kaahmir and U.P. 
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addition to the payment of rent the peasants were usually rendering services within 
the cult of Jagann&tha. Though at present, they do not pay the rents any longer many 
of the peasants are still serving Jagannatha, e g. during the construction of the cars or 
pulling of the cars during the great Car Festival. 

Puri is the main market for the agricultural products of the whole region. 
The temple again has the largest demand. For the preparation of the Mahaprasada 
the temple needs an immense quantity of agricultural products like rice, ghee, 
vegetables etc. In addition to the demand of the temple the large number of pilgrims 
coming to Puri and their demand has to be respected. But the economic importance 
of the temple for the region is not restricted to the mere agricultural products. There 
are several villages which are producing certain goods and articles mainly for the 
temple or the pilgrims. One village consists only of families which are manufacturing 
pottery for the temple. Formerly the village was endowed with land by the temple. 
But the land had to be given away as ground for the construction of a hospital for 
the pilgrims. The temple is the only buyer of the pottery. A special contract exists 
between the temple administration and the association of the potter-families. 
Another village (Blr Raghurajpur) is specialized in the preparations of paintings, 
plasterings or masks (fig. 7). These articles are determined in their design by 
religious motives connected with the cult of Jagannatha and very often bear a 
devotional character. They are mostly sold in Puri where the pilgrims have the highest 
demand. 

The economic importance of the cult of Jagannatha and the temple for the town 
of Puri is, of course, by far more evident than, for the hinterland. The temple is the 
most important employer of the town and of the whole region. The words of Reclus 
written more than a hundred years ago still have their value. He stated: “Religion 
is in fact the great, almost the only, industry of Puri.” 13 Most of the inhabitants 
directly or indirectly depend on the temple or the pilgrimage. 

An exact figure of the members of the ritual organization of the temple cannot 
be given. The total number of priests and other religious functionaries is more than 
two thousand. For the year 1960/61 1,793 ordained religious workers were counted 
for in the Census. 1 * There are nearly five hundred family members in the association 
of the cooks who are working in the temple kitchen. The cooks again employ about 
five hundred servants. These figures may give some impression of the total number 
of people being directly dependent on the temple for their livelihood. But more 
people earn their livelihood in an indirect dependence upon the temple. For the 
accommodation of the pilgrims there are about seventy licensed and unlicensed 
lodging houses in addition to a few hotels in western style. The capacity of the 
lodging houses is enough for about 6,500 people to stay. The number of restaurants, 
tea stalls, etc. corresponds to the needs of the pilgrims. 

An analysis of the commerce and trade in Puri shows very clearly the 
influence of the temple. This can be observed in different aspects. The local concentra- 

13 E. Reclus, 1833, p. 430, here cited after: O.H.K. Spate, 1972, p. 732. 

14 Census, 1961, p. 121. 
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tion, the location of the shopping area, in the direct neighbourhood of the temple is 
one argument (see map 9 and fig. S). Attached to the temple-walls we can count 
more than ninety shops or booths of every kind. The main shopping centre is at the 
Grand Road (bafa dantfa) which leads from the JagannStha temple to the GupdlcS 
temple. The choice of articles, sold in the market, is of a peculiar character. A lot 
of articles have something to do with the cult of Jagannatha or religion in general. 
Pictures, photographs, sculptures, or articles which are necessary for certain rituals 
are sold in the market. But also textiles and all kind of household goods can be 
found there. It is a common phenomenon that religious festivals are connected with 
commercial activity. And this is not restricted to India only. The pilgrims especially 
those who are coming from the small villages in the nearby area take the chance to 
combine their visit of the temple with a visit to the market (see figs. 5 and 31). 
This connection is revealed in the fact that the opening and the closing times of the 
market depend on the respective timings of the temple. 

An analysis of the economy of the Jagannatha temple can be divided into 
two distinct parts. Within the organization of the temple there are two factions. 
One group, the by far larger one, consists of the members of the ritual organization. 
These people, mainly priests or religious functionaries and their servants, are acting 
in an economic sense in many ways. They are responsible, for instance, for the 
preparation of the Mah&prasada, which is later on sold by them to the pilgrims. 
Furthermore they render against payment different services to the pilgrims as e.g. 
pilgrims-guides or Pandas. Due to the lack of reliable informations the economic 
activities of this part of the temple organization cannot be described in an appro¬ 
priate manner. This will be possible only for the economic activities of the secular 
temple organization. 

The first task of the following chapters will be to analyse the organizational 
framework of the Jagannatha temple and its development during the last decades 
and to elaborate the position of the religious institution under a secular government. 
The second task will be a broad analysis of the various economic aspects and activities 
within and by the temple. 


TEMPLE ORGANIZATION 

The situation of the temple seemed to have improved slightly by various efforts of 
the British administration. “But immediately after independence everything went 
out of control.’* 1 ' The government realized the needs of the moment and introduced 
a bill in the State Legislature in 1948. The bill provided two important new institu¬ 
tions: 1. a Committee and 2. a Council of Religious Rituals. The Committee should be 
responsible for the administration and the management of the endowments. The 
Raja of Puri should act as the ex-officio chairman of the Committee. “Jewels and 
the properties vested in the deities should be subject to the control of the State 
Government.’’ 1 ' The Council should be responsible for the control and proper 

16 K.C. Miahra, 1971, p. 124. 

11 L. Panda, R.R. Report, p. 4. 
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conduct of the religious rituals. 

The bill was not enacted. The opposition against it must have been very strong. 
But one reason can also be seen ia “the fact, that no proper efforts had yet been 
made to have an authentic record of different individuals and classes of persons 
on whom the various rights and duties in the complex scheme of SebS POja had 
from time immemorial been devolved. Even there had never been a proper assess¬ 
ment of the position of the Raja vis-a-vis the deity.” 17 The mismanagement became 
so obvious that the State Government really was forced to act. The Secretary of 
Law, Shri Dinabandhu Sahu, visited Puri and collected informations. He proposed 
to introduce a new legislation. 

A new Act, the Puri Shri Jagannath Temple ( Administration ) Act, 1952 or 
‘‘Orissa Act XIV of 1952” was set into force. It should be ‘‘an Act to provide for 
the Administration of Puri Shri Jagannath Temple preventing mismanagement of the 
Temple and its Endowments by consolidation of the rights and duties of Sevaks, 
Pujaris and such other persons connected with the Seva, Puja and Management 
thereof.” 18 Under this Act a Special Officer was appointed. His duty was to prepare 
a record of the rights and duties of the above-mentioned groups of persons. In 1954 
L. Panda, the appointed Special Officer submitted his report which from now on 
will be called Record of Rights (RR). 1 * 

The Record of Rights consisted as prescribed in the respective Rules of 1952 
of four different parts:* 0 

(i) Record of all Temples. 

(ii) Record of all Nitis (rituals, ceremonies, festivals) for the temples which 
are mentioned in the Part I. 

(iii) Record of rights and duties of the priests and other persons “employed 
for or connected with the Seva Puja and the management of the Temple 
and its endowments.”* 1 

(iv) Record of sources of income of the temple and its endowments. 

The compilation of the Record of Rights must have been a very difficult 
task. At the end of his report which was submitted together with (he Record L. 
Panda states: “1 have to remark that usages and rules regarding Shri Jagannath 
Temple and its properties can be compared to a vast ocean and as far as I could, I 
tried to wade through it, recording as much information as was possible facing many 
difficulties of various kinds, opposition from certain quarters, non-co-operation 
from persons who had materials to disclose and the like.” 2 * Part IV of the Record 
could not be completed till today. 

The Report** gives also answers to two of the most important questions 

” ibid. 

18 Act XIV 1952, preamble. 

18 According to Orissa Act XI of 1955,4,1, d. 

*° The Shri Jagannath Temple (.Administration) Rules, 1952, (Rules 1952). s. 3 i-iv. 

81 Rules 1952, s. 3 iii. 

** R.R—Report, p. 102 (Law Department, 1961, p. 64). 

** R.R— Report, p. 76-78. 
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concerning the position of the temple and the relationship between the Raja of Puri 
and the Jagannatba temple. It is clearly shown that the temple is a public and not 
a private temple. The Raja of Puri, the former Raj£ of Khurda, in whom the 
superintendence was vested in 1840 “for the time being” 24 acts as a trustee. “The 
Temple remained in the eyes of the law a public institution endowed by the State 
Government with the Raja of Khurda as the Trustee with all the obligations and rights 
of a Trustee.” 26 

Soon after the submitting of the Record of Rights a new legislation respect- 

Scheme: The Jagannatha Temple at Puri under 
the Control of the State Government 
of Orissa. 



“ Act X of 1840, II. 

** R.R. Report, p. 76. 
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ing the proposals of the Special Officer L. Panda was prepared and enacted as Orissa 
Act XI of 1955, the Shri Jagannath Temple Act, 1954, “an Act to provide for better 
Administration and Governance of Shri Jagannath Temple at Puri and its Endow* 
ments.” 2 * According to this Act “the general superintendence of the Temple and 
its endowments shall vest in the State Government which may pass any orders that 
may be deemed necessary for the proper maintenance or administration of the 
Temple or it endowments or in the interest of the general public worshipping in the 
Temple.’’ 27 By the general superintendence vested in it, the State Government was 
in the same position as the Maharajas of Orissa before the advent of the Mughals and 
it was similar to the situation during the Maratha period and the early years of the 
British rule over Orissa. 28 The reorganization of the administrative structure of the 
Jagannatha Temple was very complex. The main institutions as prescribed by the 
Act were the “Shri Jagannath Temple Managing Committee”, the office of the 
Administrator and the “Shri Jagannath Temple Fund”. 

The Shri Jagannath Temple Managing Committee 29 

The Committee is the governing board of the temple. The composition of 
its members has changed during the last years. Formerly there were II, then 15 and 
today there are 12 persons members of the Committee. 


Tabic : The Shri Jagannath Temple Managing Committee 80 


SI. 

No. 

Specification of the member 

Status in the 
Committee 

Character of 
membership 

Number 

1. 

Raja of Puri 

chairman 

ex-officio 

1 

2. 

Collector of Puri 

vice-chairman 

ex-officio 

1 

3. 

Administrator of the temple 

secretary 

ex-officio 

1 

4. 

Commissioner of Endowments 

member 

ex-officio 

1 

5. 

One member of the Mukti 
Mandapa 

member 

nominated 

1 

6. 

Four members of the Sevaks of 
the temple mentioned in the 
Record of Rights 

member 

nominated 

4 

7. 

One person representing the 
mathas or other institutions 
connected with the Seva Puja 
or the NItis of the temple 

member 

nominated 

1 

8. 

Two persons not belonging to 
the groups in SI. Nos. 7 or 6 

member 

nominated 

2 




Total number 

12 


*• Orissa Act XI of 1955, preamble. 
” Orissa Act XI of 1955,30.1. 

*» Kulke, 1974 c. p. 75f. 

*' Hereafter: Committee. 

#» Orissa Act XI of 1955, 6, 2 a-h. 
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The most important change since the enactment of the new law was the 
prescribed membership of the Collector of Puri as vice-chairman. This can be 
deemed as a further step to strengthen the influence and the power of control of the 
State Government The Raja of Puri and his successors hold the position of a chair¬ 
man of the Committee as a hereditary privilege. The other members are nominated 
by the government. They should hold their membership for three years. 51 Renomi¬ 
nation is possible. The ex-officio members possess their membership and status in 
the Committee as long as they are holding their respective offices (Conditio sine qua 
non). All the members must confess Hindu religion. 35 

The duties of the Committee can be summarized as follows: 33 

1. “to arrange for the proper performance of Seva Puja and of the daily 
and periodical Nitis of the Temple in accordance with the Record-of- 
Rights; 

2. to provide facilities for the proper performance of worship by the 
pilgrims; 

3. to ensure the safe custody of the funds, valuable securities and jewelle¬ 
ries and for the preservation and management of the properties vested 
in the Temple; 

4. to ensure maintenance of order and discipline and proper hygenic 
conditions in the Temple and of proper standard of cleanliness and 
purity in the offerings made therein; 

5. to ensure that funds of the specific and teligious endowments are spent 
according to the wishes, so far as may be known, of the donors; 

6. to make provisions for the payment of suitable emoluments to its salaried 
staff; and 

7. to do all such things as may be incidental and conducive to the efficient 
management of the affairs of Temple and its endowments and the con¬ 
venience of the pilgrims.” 

The power of the Committee is restricted in special cases. Without the 
approval of the State Government no movable property worth more than Rs. 1,000 
can be sold or pledged and no immovable property can be leased outf or more than 
five years or be sold or mortgaged. 34 Further it was prescribed that a report on the 
administration of the affairs of the temple should be submitted annually by the 
Committee. 33 The report should be laid before the Legislative Assembly of Orissa by 
the Government. But till 1974 only three “Annual Report” had been submitted by 
the Committee. The first report was published in 1965. 

»i Orissa Act XI of 1955, 9. 

» Orissa Act XI of 1955, 6, 2. 

“ Orissa Act XI of 1955, 15. 1-7. 

34 Orissa Act XI of 1955, 16. 1-2. 

» Orissa Act XI of 1955,18. 1-2. 
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Administrator 

The second important institution for better management of the temple 
according to the prescriptions of the new legislation is the office of the Administrator. 
He is the “Chief Executive Officer of the Committee”.** The Administrator is appoint¬ 
ed by the State Government from “amongst the persons in their active Service”.* 7 
The Administrator acts as the Secretary of the Committee. Formerly it was decided 
that he should hold office for a period of three years with a possible reappoint¬ 
ment.** But since 1966 there is no legal prescription for the duration of the office.** 
During the last years the average was much less than three years for the Adminis¬ 
trators to hold this office. The position of the Administrator is very strong. All 
sevaks and other persons attached to the temple are subject to his control. 40 He has 
alt the necessary powers to govern or to administer a complex institution like the 
Jagannatha temple. The very detailed prescriptions of the Orissa Act of 1955 cannot 
be reproduced in total at this place, only the main powers and duties should be 
mentioned: 41 

Duties and powers of the Administrator of the Jagannatha temple 

1. responsibility for the custody of all records and properties of the 
temple, 

2. responsibility for arrangements for proper collections of offerings made 
in the temple, 

3. power to decide disputes between persons or groups of persons attached 
to the temple relating rights, privileges, obligations, 

4. power to require various sevaks and other persons to do their legitimate 
duties in time in accordance with the Record-of-Rights, 

5. special power in cases of emergency, 

6. power to control the duties of different malhas to supply articles in 
connection with the rituals in the temple, etc. 

The first Administrator also had the duty to prepare a schedule “setting forth 
the duties, designations and grades of the officers and employees who may, in his 
opinion, constitute th; establishment of the Temple and embody his proposals with 
regard to the salaries and allowances payable to them, and such schedules shall 
come into force on approval by the Committee”. 4 * 

"Orissa Act XI of 1955,21. I. 

• 7 Orissa Act XI of 1955,19. I. 

•* Orissa Act XI of 1955,19.1. 

»» Orissa Act IX of 1966, 4. 

40 Orissa Act XI of 1965,21. A—inserted by Orissa Act 19 of 1961,7, 

41 See: Orissa Act XI of 1955, 21+22. 

« Orissa Act XI of 1955,23. 1. 
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Any person who does not agree with the orders of the Administrator can lodge an 
appeal against it before a special Appeal Sub-Committee. 43 This Committee consists 
of three members. Chairman is the Collector of the District of Puri. The two other 
members are elected from amongst the non-official members of the Jagannath Temple 
Managing Committee. But no order or decision of the Administrator or the Appeal 
Sub-Committee “shall debar any person aggrieved thereby from establishing his right, 
if any, in a Court of competent jurisdiction.” 44 

One of the most important duties the Administrator has is the yearly pre¬ 
paration of a budget estimate for the following year. This budget estimate has to be 
approved by the Committee and be sanctioned by the State Government. The same 
procedure is necessary in case there happened to be a change in the figures mention¬ 
ed in the estimate. This affords a revised budget estimate which has to be approved 
and sanctioned in the same way. The financial situation of the temple underlies a 
constant control by the State Government. An auditor appointed by the Government 
has to examine the accounts of the temple and its endowments. His report will be 
submitted by the Government to the Committee. In this case the Committee has 
no other function but to receive the report. And the State Government “may issue 
such directions thereon as they may deem fit and the Committee shall carry out such 
directions”. 45 

The Shri Jagannath Temple Fund 44 

The third institution to improve the situation of the temple, the Fund, was 
constituted according to the Orissa Act of 1955. The Fund is administered by the 
Committee. The total income which is derived in or by the temple excluding the share 
of the different Sevaks will go to the Fund. 

In detail the Fund “shall consist of: 

(a) the income derived from movable and immovable properties of the Temple; 

(b) any contribution by the State Government either by way of grant or by 
way of loan; 

(c) all fines and penalties imposed under this Act; 

(d) all recoveries under this Act; 

(e) any other gifts or contributions made by the public, local authorities or 
institutions. 47 

The Fund should mainly be used for the following purposes: 

43 Orissa Act of 1955, 24.1-6. 

44 Orissa Act of 1955, 24.1. 

43 Orissa Act of 1955, 27.1. 

4 • Hereafter: Fund. 

47 Orissa Act XI of 1955,28. 1 a-e. 
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(a) maintenance (including repairs and reconstruction), management and 
administration of the Temple and its properties; 

(b) training of Sevaks to perform the religious worship and ceremonies in 
the Temple; 

(c) medical relief, water supply and other sanitary arrangements for the 
worshippers and the pilgrims and construction of buildings for their 
accommodation; 

(d) culture and propagation of the tenets and philosophy associated with 
the Temple of Shri Jagannath; 

(e) any other work or undertaking for the purposes of the Temple authorized 
by. the State Government, so long as such authorization subsists; and 

(f) with the previous sanction of the State Government, for the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of or the making of any grant or contribution to 
any leper asylum, poor home, orphanage or similar other institutions. 41 

The right of possession of the temple and its properties is held by the 
Committee. It is clearly provided that the Committee takes or is in “possession 
of all movable and immovable properties including the Ratna Bhandar 4 * and 
funds and jewelleries, records, documents and other assets belonging to the Temple”. 1 ® 
Consequently it is illegal if a person tries to use the properties of the temple 
for his own personal benefit. Neither the Administrator nor the Raja of Puri, 
the Chairman of the Committee, are entitled to do that. The Administrator is 
controlled by the Committee. He is acting on its behalf' as the Chief Executive 
Officer and the Secretary. The R8ja of Puri definitely lost his former position 
as Superintendent of the temple. Although he is the Chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee he has no right to force the Committee to act in his interest. The other eleven 
members of the Committee are directly or indirectly controlled by the State Govern¬ 
ment. 

The three ex-officio members are Government officers of the highest rank in 
the hierarchy of the Civil Service of Orissa. And not seldom it happens that one or 
even more of the officers are members of the elite of the Indian Civil Service 
(I.C.S./I.A.S.) 11 or its stately equivalent the O.A.S. 5 ’ The other seven members are 
nominated by the State Government and can be dismissed by it any time. The 
recent position of the Raja of Puri in connection with the Jagannatha temple has a- 
more ritual character. The ritual importance the Raja of Puri gains by being the 
successor of the Gajapatis of Orissa. By this quality he is the first (and the foremost) 
Sevaka of Jagannitha and accordingly he holds the highest rank in the hierarchy of the 
ritual organization of the temple. And he receives the biggest share of the Bhoga as 

«» Ortssa Act XI of 1955, 28. 2 a - f. 

4 * Ratna BhantjJra means the treasury of the Jagannitha temple. 

»® Orissa Act XI of 1955, 33. 1. 

41 1.A.S.—Indian Administrative Service. 

u O.A.S.=Orissa Administrative Service. 
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remuneration for bis service** in addition to his monthly salary as chairman of 
the Committee. 

The temple is now regarded as a public institution. “The Administrator and 
every person authorized by him or the Committee while acting under any of the 
provision of this Act, be deemed to be public servants, within the meaning of section 
21 of the Indian Penal Code.”' 4 

TEMPLE ECONOMY 

The economy of the Jagann&tha temple appears to be very complex. The religious 
importance which attracts hundreds of thousands of pilgrims throughout the whole 
year finally constitutes the reason for the immense and complex institution and the 
necessary organization. The economical importance of the temple, with thousands of 
people directly or indirectly depending on the temple and the pilgrimage, for the town 
will be discussed later. We start with an analysis of the economic situation and 
activities of the temple administration itself. 

The total number of people directly employed within the secular organization 
counts approximately two hundred. These temple officers form the administrative 
and control staff. Compared with the ritual organization in which about 1614 people 
are mentioned in the Record of Rights to receive a share of the Bhoga as remuneration 
for their services, the staff of the secular organization seems to be very small. But in 
the sense of economical importance it plays the more important role in the context of 
this analysis. 

The economic activities of the temple usually find their expressions in the 
categories of receipts, expenditures, and property. We start with the receipt side of 
the temple-budget and discuss the more important items herein.] 

Receipts 

In the year 1974/75 the temple received the following income under the main 

titles: 

Table : Receipts 1974175—Budget Estimate " 


SI. No. 

Head of Account 

Amount in Rs. 

1. 

Cash in hand 

-43,896.00 

2. 

Land Revenue 

207,650.00 

3. 

Other revenue 

521,900.00 

4. 

Miscellaneous sources 

603,280.00 

5. 

Grants and loans 

814,782.00 

6. 

Advances and deposits 

150.050.00 

7. 

Total 

2,253,766,00 


** Worth about 125, Rupees per day, 
51 Orissa Act XI of 1955, 35. A. 

55 Budget Estimate, 1974/75, p. I. 
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With regard to the temple economy during Maratha and British period it is 
an astonishing fact that the formerly so important position of the land revenue nearly 
disappeared in the meantime. Today the total share of the land revenue amounts to 
nine per cent of the total receipts. The reasons for this development will be discussed 
below. 

Under the title land revenue we find a compilation of various subjects which 
have a connexion with land in a larger sense. 

Table: Specified Receipts'. Land Revenue 1974175 s * 


SI. No. 

Head of Account 

Amount in 
Rs. 

% 

1 . 

Sale of paddy 

49,836.00 

24 

2. 

Sale of coconuts 

4,153.00 

2 

3. 

Fisheries 

4,153.00 

2 

4. 

Land Rent from mahals 
and other land 

29.071.00 

14 

5. 

Annuities 

120.437.00 

58 

6. 

Total 

207,650.00 

100 


The temple receives income from landed property not only in terms of cash 
but also in terms of kind, mainly paddy and coconuts. Sometimes a fixed number 
of coconuts has to be added to the normal rent in cash. Where the paddy and 
the coconuts are not used in the temple for the preparation of Bhoga they are sold. 
By leasing out the right of fishery in the various big tanks, which belong to the 
temple, a further income can be realized. 

But the most important information given in the above table is the prevailing 
portion of the annuities within the total receipts unde* the title land revenue. The 
annuities are regular payments by the State Government of Orissa to the temple. 
They bear the character of a compensation. Formerly the temple was one of the 
biggest landlords in India but due to a radical change in the agrarian policy the posi¬ 
tion of the temple in this aspect has been rectified. 

Nearly 60% of the receipts under the title land revenue consist of the annui¬ 
ties by the State Government. Land rent in terms of cash comes up only to 14%. 
The rent is collected from the landed property which remained untouched by the 
recent policy. By the “Orissa Estate Abolition (Amendment) Act, 1974” finally the 
laods owned by the Jagann&tha temple were treated like the other bigger estates 
‘before. The tenants (rayats) on the lands of the temple had to pay the land rent much 
longer than the rayats e.g. on government land Increasing difficulties in collecting 
the rents were influenced by campaigns of political groups. They argued that ‘ when 

»• Budget Estimate 1974/7}, 
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abolition of revenue from Debottar * 7 or Pirottar 58 estates was accepted in principle, 
the temple authorities had no more right to collect it.”*’ Respecting these difficulties 
the compensation in the form of regular payments as annuities by the government 
seems to be better for a more rational management of the temple affairs. But within 
the fraction of the temple functionaries there was a considerable opposition against 
the introduction of the payments of annuities by the government. A reason for the 
opposition certainly was the apprehension of an increasing influence and control by 
the secular authorities in the capital. But as seen in history, one can trace various 
examples for a very close connection between the State Government on the respective 
ruling power on one side and the Jagannitha temple on the other. The apprehension 
of a financial dependence reproduces only an over-estimation of the relative importance 
of the annuities. Of the total receipts the amount of the annuities does not count 
for 6%. 

In this connection, during the previous years, another important item was 
the receipt for leasing out stone quarries situated in the estates of the temple. There 
was an immense demand caused by public construction work for a new port for 
Orissa at Paradip at the Bay of Bengal and the new National Highway connecting 
the new port and the hinterland, where the iron ore —the main good to be shipped at 
this port—is dug out. The lease rentals for 1965 to 1967 were Rs. 691,787 and for 
1968 to 1971 Rs. 381,400.'° During this period the construction work nearly came 
to an end. 

Under the heading other revenue a summary of different kinds of receipts is 
to be found. From the table given below only the more important items will be dis¬ 
cussed. The income from Bajemahal means income from leasing out e g. various 
rights to collect entrance fees from pilgrims for visiting such places as GuttijTcSghar or 
to open certain shops inside the temple compound. The right to sell entrance tickets 
to pilgrims at the GuntJIcS temple has been leased out for Rs. 27,000 in the year 
1968/69.' 1 There must have been a considerable profit for the lessee. In the year 
1974 this mahal has been leased out on auction basis for the price of Rs. 90,000. The 
other leased out items are not at all of the same importance. In total there are more 
than thirty different items under the description Bajemahal. A new introduction into 
this source of income was the leasing out the license to watch shoes at the Lion’s 
Gate, the main entrance. This resulted in an income of Rs. 5,000 during the year 
1968/69." 


67 Debottar. revenue free estates granted to a Hindu shrine. 
58 Pirottar: revenue free estates granted to a Muslim shrine. 
*• The Hindu Weekly Review. June 17, 1968, p. II. 

*° Administration Report 1968-69, p. 1862. 

81 Administration Report 1968/69, p. 1869 (appendix 1(1), 

" Administration Report 1968/69, p. 1870, 
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Table: Specified Receipts : Other Revenue. 1974/75 


SI. No. 

Head of Account 

Amount in: 

Rs. %“ 

1. 

Income from Bajemahal 

118,000.00 

23 

2. 

Ananda Bazar rent 

8,000.00 

2 

3. 

Deepa sheds 

6,000.00 

1 

4. 

Laxmi Bhandar 

250,000.00 

48 

5. 

Entrance fee (Kitchen) 

5,000.00 

1 

6. 

Entrance fee (Nilidri-Bihftra) 

12,000:00 

2 

7. 

Sale of books 

15,000.00 

3 

8. 

Sale of photos 

80,000.00 

15 

9. 

Miscellaneous 

27,900.00 

5 

10. 

Total 

521,900,00 

100 


The system of leasing out various sources of income to other people against 
a fixed price is a common phenomenon.. And also the procedure of an auction has 
a longer tradition. The idea behind it is quite rational and economical. Instead of 
employing additional staff and having all the risks in certain cases the agreed 
price can be regarded higner than only a compensation for the 'loss’ resulted by 
the renunciation of the temple to act on its own behalf. But in case the administra¬ 
tion of the temple is strong enough it would not be unlikely to make certain changes. 
In fact the direct responsibility for the collecting of entrance fees at Gupdica 
perhaps seems to create an increasing income for the JagannStha temple. 

Within the temple compound there are many smaller shops or sheds where 
a variety of articles are sold to the pilgrims. 


Table : Shops within the temple compound 1974 M 


SI. No. 

Description of sold articles 

Number of shops** 

1. 

Lamps (Dlpa) 

16 

2. 

Flower-garlands 

50-60 

3. 

Religious photographs etc. 

4 

4. 

Religious books etc. 

1 

5. 

Dried Mah£pras£da 

12 

6. 

Total 

83-93 


M Budget Estimate 1974/75. 

** Approximation. 

•* Compilation by P.C. Mishra, M.A. (1974/. 

M Shop at this place also means stall, booth etc. 
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The shops are mainly situated at the Anauda Bazar. The shopkeepers have 
to pay a rent to the Administrator. As mentioned in the above budget for the year 
1974/75, the sum is about Rs. 8,000. But there are no hints for the total value of 
income by the various shops. 

The main item which is to be sold in the temple is the MahSprasSda. 
Absolutely no figures are available for its total value. The Mahaprasada according 
to an old tradition is sold by the cooks or their respective agents. The association 
of the cooks, the su&r nijog, counts about 600 family members. It is the strongest and 
most influential group within the ritual organization of the Jagannatha temple. The 
cooks employ about 400 servants to help them with their work in the kitchen which 
is guessed to be one of the largest in the world 87 (see fig. 4). There are more than 
300 ovens in the kitchen. Respecting the fact that a couple of thousand of people 
depend upon the income resulting from the sale of Mahiprasada to pilgrims, the 
total value must be very high. And by far it is the most important economic factor. 
Despite the importance no exact figures can be reproduced. An indication is perhaps 
the income of the temple which is realized in the Laxmi Bhandar (Lakfmi Bhantfara), 
i.e. the temple store which sells foodgrains, sugar and ghee etc. to the cooks. The 
cooks purchase the necessary articles for the preparation of Mahaprasada which is 
meant for the sale at their own costs from the Laxmi Bhandar. The income was about 
Rs. 250.000.00. 88 This amount can help to get an impression of the size of the total sale. 

During the past various attempts to improve the effectiveness of the Laxmi 
Bhandar have been made by the administration of the temple. At first, all necessary 
articles were purchased in the local market. Then a tender system was introduced by 
the Committee. The result was not satisfactory. Only one shopkeeper gained from 
this procedure. So the Committee considered the chances of a Co-operative store. 
In 1964 the “Puri Wholesale Co-operative Store’ opened a branch within the temple 
compound. But again the difficulties did not come to an end. The agreement to pay 
a donation of Rs. 200.00 ■ and a monthly rent of Rs. 100.00 in additioa to a “levy 
of two per cent on sale proceeds of fire-wood and one per cent on the sale of other 
articles’* **8 has never been fulfilled. After the temple administration had found out 
that the prices in the co-operative store were higher than those on the market, the 
system was changed again. In 1969, the Administrator opened a wholesale store 
under the responsibility and management of the temple administration. The staff 
consisted of ten persons. In the Administration Report of the year 1971 it is 
mentioned, that the Laxmi Bhandar “has functioned from 1969 to the benefit of both 
the Temple and the Sebaks resp. Swars’’. 70 But in the report notbiog is said concern¬ 
ing any profit in figures. 

It took only two years till the temple administration closed the Laxmi 


*i The Hindu Weekly, June 17, 1968, p. 11. 

M See above: p. 453; for the year 1974/75 thud get estimate). 

** Administration Report 1963-68, p. 1597. 

70 Administration Report 1968/69, p. 1864. 
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Bhandar, because it became evident that there was no profit. And the closing resulted 
a loss of more than Rs. 13,000.00 due to the damage of some articles. Today again 
most of the articles are purchased in the market. 

Also under the title other revenue in the budget 1974/75 a quite remarkable 
income of about Rs. 17,000.00 is mentioned as entrance fees. The temple adminis¬ 
tration leases out the rights to collect entrance fee from pilgrims who want to visit 
the temple kitchen and the Niladri bihar. This is a very recent institution. It was 
opened in 1969 as a “permanent cultural exhibition”, 71 a sort of “religious 
museum’’. 72 “It throws light into Jagannath Dharma and various Nltis connected 
with the Jagannatha Temple.” 78 It functions as a training centre in Veda, Upanisads, 
Yoga, music and dance. There are eleven staff members. The Niladri Bihar yields 
a net profit of more than Rs. 5,000.00 pei year. 

By selling religious books, photos, and pictures an income of about 
Rs 90,000.00 is counted for in the budget 1974/75. The major part will be by the 
selling of photos, which have been produced previously at a cost of Rs. 40.0J0.00. 
Under the title miscellaneous sources we find the traditional sources of income for 
a religious institution. These incomes derive from offerings by the devotees. There 
are various kinds of offerings, which will be discussed below. 


Table : Specified Receipts'. Miscellaneous Sources I974j75 74 


SI. No. 

Head of Account 

Amount in 

Rs. % 

1 . 

Pindika 

28,000.00 

5 

2. 

Parimanik 

25,000.00 

4 

3. 

Dhvajas 

4,030.00 

1 

4. 

Nameplates 

21,000.00 

3 

5. 

Donations 

50,000.00 

8 

6. 

Interest 

65,000:00 

11 

7. 

Bus services 

350,000.00 

58 

8. 

Dairy farm 

21,000.00 

3 

9. 

Miscellaneous 

39,280.00 

7 

10. 

Total 

603,280.00 

ICO 


The offerings made by the pilgrims can be divided into two groups according 
to the respective recipient. 


71 Administration Report, 1968-69, p. 1863. 

« P. Tripathy, 1969, p. 32. 

77 Administration Report, 1968-69, p. 1863. 

,4 According to the figures of the budget estimate 1974/75. 
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Scheme : Offerings by the Pilgrims to Priests and the Temple. 



Donor Kind of offering Recipient 


Usually a pilgrim is guided by a Panda, who also looks after the accommo¬ 
dation etc. of the pilgrims. For their service the Paodas receive donations from the 
pilgrims, which to some extent have the character of a remuneration. The Pandas 
in addition to their duties in Puri are also responsible for winning new pilgrims 
for the temple. The amount of the donations as Parted Pound depends partly on 
a certain pressure by the Pandas besides the willingness of the pilgrims. But a 
consideration of the Panda Pauna and its amount must respect the fact, that the 
Pandas first pay all expenses for the pilgrims, and afterwards receive a compensation. 

Besides the donation as Patjda Pauna the pilgrims very often make donations 
for a Bhoga for Jagannatha. This kind of donation is called Alika and is received 
by the Pandas, who should use the donation according to the intention of the donor. 

It is nearly impossible to find out the exact amount donated to Jagannatha in this 
way. No information is given in the accounts of temple so far. A competent officer 
once estimated the amount donated as Atika to be more than one million of Rupees 
per year. 75 The prices for certain daily or periodical Bhogas lie between Rs. 12.00 
and several thousands. From the amount received by the Papda a certain percentage 
should be given to cooks who prepare the Bhoga. The major part of the donation 
remains with the PaQd&$> Sometimes the whole amount is taken by them. The above 
cited officer states: “No doubt the Jatri 7 ® Pandas do take a great care of the Jatris 
but all the same they get their Panda Pauna and they can have no absolute right to 
the trust money which the pilgrim gives in the name of the God. 77 And although 
the proposal was made to the government to examine and to improve the situation 
no real change happened concerning the Atika. 

More information can be given on the other forms of offerings. “The offer¬ 
’s R R—Report, p. 63. 

’• J0trl= pilgrim. 

77 R R—Report, p. 63. cf. also JSV, eng. tr. of the ORP, p. 153 which corroborates the state¬ 
ment of the said officer and confirms that around the beginning of the 19tb c. the Pandas were 
officially allowed to keep with themselves the major part of the money donated by the pilgrims 
for the Bhoga of Jagannatha. 
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ings made by devotees and pilgrims at the feet of the deities and those made in the 
name of the Lord in other premises of the Temple” 7 * are called pindika. The offer¬ 
ings are made in form of cash, jewellery, gold, silver, and clothes like saris. Formerly 
in the case of cash offerings, an open box, called th&li, was used. In 1962 the 
temple administration introduced a radical innovation. The offerings were to be 
deposited in closed boxes “to check possible misuse”. 7 * This was understood as a 
serious attempt to diminish the rights and privileges of different groups of members 
of the ritual organization. According to the Record-of-Rights various priests or 
religious functionaries are entitled to receive a fixed percentage of the collection. The 
closed boxes were used only for a few days till the priests “snatched them away by 
force and had open Thalis for collection”. 80 The disputes could not be settled until 
1971. Today the locked boxes are used “without interference in the rights of the 
Khuntias and Mekaps* 1 in their share of the collection”.** 

Table : Pindika—Offerings by Devotees (** 1960-61—1974-75 


Year 

Cash 

Rs. 

Amount of Offerings 
Gold 
gr. 

Silver 

gr- 

misc.° 

DOS. 

1960-61 

20,474.00 

600 

9,000 


1961-62 

31,662.00 

1,000 

12,000 

2,547* 

1962-63 

34,524.00 

900 

12,000 


1963-64 

18 542.00 

630 

8,200 

1,993 

1964-65 

20,954.00 

660 

9,300 

2,142 

1965-66 

20,493.00 

730 

8,500 

2,682 

1966-67 

15,075,00 

600 

6,600 

2,122 

1967-68 

27,986.00 

810 

7,400 

2,648 

1968-69 

31,083.00 

— 

— 

— 

1973-74 

26,000.00 

— 

— 

— 

1974-75 

28,000.00 

— 

— 

— 


Remarks : a: misc.=other articles like clothes etc. 
b : total for 1960-61-1962-63 

— no figures available as for 1969-70—1972-73, 1973-74 and 1974-75 = 
budget estimates 

all figures : excluding shares of the priests 

Very often devotees want to have darSana in the Jaganndtha temple “beyond 
hours of public free Darshans”. 81 To visit the temple for this purpose, the devotees 
have to purchase tickets. The ticket cost between Rs. 0.50 and Rs. 2. The sale 
proceeds are designated as parimanik. The yearly collected amount has increased 

,g Administration Report, 1963-68, p. 1597. 

T * Administration Report, 1960-63, p. 597. 

•® Administration Report, 1960-63, p. 597. 

81 Khuptia, Mehap=names of the resp. priests. 

»* R R, IV, p. 20. 

ss Compiled by the author from various sources. 

M Administration Report, 1968-69, p. 1863. 
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from about Rs. 10,000.00 in 1961-62 to Rs. 25,000—as what has been the estimate 
for 1974-75. 

Another source of income for the temple worth mentioning in this con¬ 
nection, is the collection under the title: Dhvajas. As a meritorious act many 
devotes of Jagannatha give money for a flag to fly at the top of the main temple above 
the wheel, the symbol of Vi$nu. The prices for the flags are fixed. They vary from 
Rs. 1.40 to Rs. 120, or even more depending on the size of the flag. The share of 
the total amount, which is to be counted as an income for the temple is about 25%. 
Usually 50% remains with the Panda, who receives the full amount. Other prescribed 
percentages will go to different groups of priests or functionaries. The person who 
ciimbs up to the top and fixes the flag receives only 5%! Today there are four 
climbers to do this risky job. They belong to the “Cunara Dhvaja Bandha Seva". But 
whereas the other members of the ritual organization usually receive an additional 
income from other sources the climbers do not have any other source of income. 
In the temple accounts for 1974-75 an income under this item amounts to Rs. 4000 
as an estimate. This would mean that during the last 15 years there was an increase 
of more than 100%. 

The old costum to fix nameplates within the temple compound exists still today. 
The rates for the plates depend on their size. For example a devotee who wants to 
have a plate with his name fixed at the temple walls or grounds has to pay Rs. 45 for 
a plate with the size of one foot by one foot. From this amount only Rs. 3 8J will 
be handed over to the mason. The total income for the temple went up from 
Rs. 1,300.00 in the year 1953 to Rs. 21,000.00 in the budget estimate for 1974-75. 

In addition to the above-mentioned offerings the temple receives donations in 
the form of money orders. In the year 1953 Rs. 10,000.00 were accepted by the Raja 
of Puri as Superintendent of the temple in that form. 88 

Table : {mount of Donations to the 87 Jagannatha Temple 1961-62—1974-75 


Year 

Amount in Rs. 

1961-62 

20,080 

1962-63 

17,175 

1963-64 

18,543 

1964-65 

20,959 

1965-66 

20,493 

1966-67 

15,075 

1967-68 

27,986 

1968-69 

71,332 

1972-73 

44,343 

1973-74 

43,000 

1974-75 

50,000 


Remarks : no figures available for 1969-70—1971-72; figures for 1973-74—1974-75 
= budget estimates 

« R R, IV, p. II. 

•• R R, IV Report, p. 62. 

•? Compiled by the author from various sources. 
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The remarkable increase of the donations in the year 1968-69 has been resulted 
by particular activities of the temple administration. A special office was opened 
within the temple compound “in a conspicuous place... to draw attention of pilgrims 
intending to make donations”. 88 Circulars were sent to “appropriate quarters” 88 to 
ask for donations which were like today exempted from the income tax by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The result of these efforts was that the amount increased by more than 
260% compared to the previous year. In 1972 the State Bank of India, the bank with 
the largest network of branches all over the country, declared that donations for the 
Jagannatha temple are accepted everywhere and are “transferred to the account of 
the Temple administration free of collection charge and banking commission”. 80 

During the last years the amount of the donations has dropped down again. 
But according to informations from reliable sources there is a great chance to increase 
the amount again. The willingness of many possible donors sometimes is hampered 
by informations on misuse of funds and difficulties within the organization and 
administration of the temple. 

The donations and other funds are usually kept in a bank as fixed deposits. 
These deposits serve as a security against loans in general and also as an overdraft 
loan for the temple administration. The periods for the fixed deposits vary between 
five and seven years. The average rate of interest ranges from 6 to 7%. 

In 1971 the amount of fixed deposits was nearly 800,000.00, yielding an 
income by interest of about Rs. 56,000.00. In the budget estimate for 1974-75 the 
respective figure is about Rs. 65,000.00 which leads to the conclusion that the total 
amount of fixed deposits in bank must have increased up to above Rs. 920,000.00. 81 

The consideration to improve the financial situation of the temple and to do 
something for the benefit of the pilgrims or to meet their demands, made the temple 
administration purchase a bus. The bus-service under the responsibility of the 
administration has started in January 1969. A bus was purchased at the cost of 
Rs. 80,000.00. The gross income in 1969 was about Rs. 108,000.00. In the year 1972 
when two buses were operating, the income was about Rs. 141,022.00 against cost 
of Rs. 12,390.00 for the necessary staff and Rs. 116,656.00 for fuel, repair, road tax, 
and insurance. That brings the net-income to about Rs. 22,000.00. For 1974-75 the 
purchase of two new buses was planned. With these additional buses a net-income 
of about Rs. 82,000.00 was expected. This show that the decision to «tart the ‘Sri 
Jagannath Bus Service’ had a very positive effect on the receipt side of the temple 
budget. 

The secular activity of a religious institution has a long tradition. In medieval 
South-India temples were running hospitals and schools. They improved the irriga¬ 
tion systems in their lands and functioned as a storage for agricultural products 
(see B. Stein, 1960 and 1961). 

u Administration Report, 1968-69, p. 1863. 

81 Administration Report, 1968-69, p. 1863. 

*° Hindustan Standard, 2.5.1972, p. 7. 

81 If the rate of interest is near to 7%. 
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Today, one of the richest religious institution of the world the Venkate^vara 
temple at Tirumala/Tirupati is executing various activities with a secular character. 
For example more than 120 buses transport the pilgrims to the temple. More than 30 
educational institutions are connected with the temple including a university and 
medical colleges. The VcfikateSvara temple is also running a dairy farm. The pro¬ 
ducts are used in the temple. There are many secular activities which are resulting in 
inr^ Tfl^ of the income. But all these activities must have a social and charitable 
character. The purposes for which funds of the temple can be used are exactly 
determined by law.** But the situation of the Jagannatha temple cannot easily be 
compared with the VedkateSvara temple. A comparison of the annual income of the 
most important religious institutions in India in the economic aspect will prove this. 


Table: Annual Income of Selected Hindu Temples M 1971 


SI. No. 

Name of the Temple 

Annual Income in Rs. 

1 . 

Tirupati Devasth&nam, Tirupati 

91,844,30000 

2. 

Nathdvara Temple Group (RSj.) 

1,611,445.00 

3. 

K^na Temple, Guruvayur 

887.045.00 

4. 

Jagannatha Temple, Puri 

800,000.00 

5. 

Ranganatha Temple, Srlrangam 

539,033.00 

6. 

Mlnak$Isundere£vara Devasthanam, 
Madurai 

452,550.00 

7. 

Badrinatha Temple (U.P.) 

415,000.00 


The Jagannatha temple resp. the administration of the temple since 1971 also 
runs a dairy farm .to produce milk and milk-products for the needs of the temple. The 
total receipts of the dairy farm for 1974-75 are estimated to be Rs. 21,000.00. After 
deducting the expenditures the net-income for the period is about Rs. 4,300.00. 

To finance the economic activities like the investments for the buses the 
administration of the temple needs additional funds. Like a secular institution or an 
economic enterprise of this size the temple asks for a loan from a bank, which will 
prove the rentability before giving the loan. To compensate the current expenditures 
the administration also needs an overdraft loan. In the budget estimate the following 
figures are given: estimate for 1974-75. 

Overdraft loan against securities' 4 Rs. 300,000.00 

Loan from State Bank of India for 
purchase of two buses Rs. 200,000.00 

•* The Andhra Pradesh Charitable and Hindu Religious Institutions and Endowments Act 
1966; (No. 17 of 1966) § 91,1-3. 

•* Source: The Illustrated Weekly of India, Sept. 3,1972, p. 17. 

*• The fixed deposits serve as securities. 
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For advances, which have been given by the administration and yet not been 
recouped, and for deposits a provision is made in the budget estimate for 1974-75 
for Rs. 150,050.00. 

In addition to all the above-mentioned receipts there is another source of in¬ 
come for the temple The peculiar character of the Jagannatha temple as an institution 
with such a great importance in different aspects motivates to make grants. With the 
following compilation of grants the analysis of the receipts should be concluded. 


Table : Grants to Jagannatha Temple *® 1974-75 


SI. No. 

Specification 

Amount in Rs. 

1 . 

Grant by the Governor of Orissa 



for new work 

40,000.00 

2. 

Grant from the Lodging-house Fund** 



for sanitation etc. 

15,000.00 

3. 

Expected grant by the Government 



of Orissa 

3,000.00 

4. 

Grant by the Government of Orissa 



to meet the deficit 

256,782.00 

5. 

Total 

314,782.00 


The fact that the government of Orissa makes a grant to meet the deficit 
of the temple is an interesting phenomenon. In the history of the temple there 
are several examples of similar considerations by the ruling powers. The Maratha 
government used to make good the deficit of the temple by a yearly grant to adjust 
the accounts. Even the British Government during more than half a century did 
the same. (See above Kulke, Chapter XV111). In this context it can be stated that 
the relation between the secular government of Orissa and the religious institution can 
to some extent be looked at in a certain tradition. 

The description and analysis of the economic aspects of the Jagannatha temple 
should be completed by the expenditures of temple. 

Expenditures 

The analysis of the expenditures as given below cannot demand any complete¬ 
ness. As mentioned above in the case of the receipts the lack of information about 
the economic activities of the ritual organization especially of the cooks confines the 

» 5 Estimates. 

sa The Lodging-house Fund is financed mainly by a terminal tax on passengers coming to 
Puri by train or bus and by license fees and eventual fines paid by the licensed lodging-houses in 
Puri. 
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examination or the expenditures to those which arise by the activities of the secular 
organization. The expenditures for the articles which are needed for the preparation 
of the MahaprasSda are by far higher than the expenditures of the temple administra¬ 
tion. But again the analysis must remain confined to the temple administration. 
The following figures are given in the budget estimate for 1974-75: 


Table: Expenditures oj Jaganndtha Temple 91 1974-15 


SI. No. 

Specification 

Amount in Rs. 

1 . 

Administration 

12,800.00 

2. 

Establishment 

260,000.00 

3. 

Allowances 

52,000.00 

4. 

Contingencies 

132,700.00 

5. 

Works 

96,500.00 

6. 

Nltis* 8 

626,000.00 

7. 

Miscellaneous charges 

1,250,460,00 


Total 

2,430,460.00 


In this context expenditures for the administration are payments to the 
members of the Managing Committee who are entitled to receive an allowance. From 
the total of Rs. 12,800.00 the chairman of the Committee, the RSji of Puri, gets Rs. 
12,000.00. This is paid as a monthly salary to him. In addition to his salary he 
receives a prescribed share of the kofhabhoga ** worth Rs. 125.00 per day. (The RSjS’s 
share is also called Rdjamahaprasada.) 

The establishment of the Jagannatha temple consists of more than 220 
persons as secular staff. They are working in the different departments of the temple 
administration in a broader sense. Their salaries, wages or allowances are resulting 
in the following expenditures: 


Table : Expenditures for Establishment 100 1974-75 


SI. No. 

Specification 

Amount in Rs. 

1 . 

Head office 

58,000.00 

2. 

Temple Police and control 
staff 

84,200.00 


( Contd .) 


» 7 Budget estimated. 

® a NUis=worship, ritual. 

•• From the koffhabhoga or the Mahgpras&da offered in the sanctum (koffha) the member* 
of the ritual organization receive a share as khel which can be seen as a traditional form of 
remuneration. 

iso Budget estimates. 
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1 

2 

3 

3. 

Sanitary 

18,200.00 

4. 

Tahsil 101 

32,000.00 

5. 

NflSdri Bihira 

1,200.00 

6. 

Carden 

2,100.00 

7. 

Lak$m! Bhandara 

1,200.00 

8. 

Dairy Farm 

4,300.00 

9. 

Transport 

31,200.00 

10. 

Donation and publicity 

6,360.00 

11. 

Other staff at : Narendra, Dolabedi 16,000.00 


and Guirflca Mandira 



Works establishment 

5,240.00 

12. 

Total 

260,000.00 

As 

an important item under the title allowances in the budget estimate for 

1974-75 can be regarded Rs. 40.000 00 as aid to Sebaks. 102 

This amount should be 

paid to those members of the ritual organization who do 

not receive a sufficient 

remuneration as a share of ko(habogha. The remaining amount of Rs. 12,000.00 will 

be used for travelling allowances, rewards etc. for temple officers. The total amount 

as allowances in the budget estimate is Rs. 52,000.00. 


Expenditures as contingencies are shown in the table below: 


Table: Expenditures for Contingencies 10 * 

1974-75 

SI. No. 

Specification 

Amount in Rs. 

1 . 

Furniture 

2,000.00 

2. 

Cycle, clock, typewriter etc. 

2,000.00 

3. 

Stationery, forms 

5,000.00 

4. 

Postage 

1,200.00 

5. 

Telephone 

2,500.00 

6. 

Electric charges 

25,000.00 

7. 

Miscellaneous charges 

45,000.00 

8. 

Printing of books, photos 

50,000.00 

9. 

Total 

132.700.00 


From the total expenditures less than ten per cent arise in connection with the 
office work of the temple administration. Nearly twenty per cent are for electric 


Tahsil staff: responsible for the collection of revenue. 
*°* Sebaks-priests, religious functionaries. 
i 08 Budget estimates. 
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charges. The temple has to pay for all electric charges for current consumption of the 
whole Jagannatha temple and its administration. But as shown above under receipts, 
the administration collects the charges partly from the shopkeeper within the temple 
compound. Under the item miscellaneous charges provisions are made for the refund 
of khel to RSja of Puri and some other minor refunds Nearly forty per cent of the 
contingencies are calculated for expenditures for the printing of books and especially 
pictures. Rs. 40,000.00 arise as expenditures for religious pictures which should be 
sold to the devotees later on. As shown above the expected income resulted by the sale 
is expected to be around Rs. 80,000.00. 

From the total expenditures in the above-mentioned compilation Rs. 96,500.00 
are termed as works. These expenditures are meant for necessary repairs of the temple 
and the connected institutions. Nearly fifty per cent of the total amount will be used 
for repairs of the temple structure. But Rs. 45,000.00 as the estimate in the budget 
are not sufficient for necessary repairs of the temple. Since 1974 the Jagannatha 
temple has been “declared as a protected monument of national importance'’. 104 This 
will mean that the temple administration can expect grants by the Central Government 
of India. 

The expenditures above-mentioned as Nitis are very important. They can 
also be described as ‘traditional’ expenditures. The temple administration has to pay 
for the preparation of the kofhabhoga or the ‘official’ MahJprasSda. The Kofh&bhoga 
is prepared in the temple kitchen by the cooks who belong to the ritual organization 
of the temple. The temple administration pays for the necessary articles like rice, 
ghee, vegetables etc. and also for the work of the cooks. The Kothdbhoga will be 
distributed amongst the members of the ritual organization. The shares received by 
the Sebaks are prescribed exactly in the Record-of-Right. Their amounts differ very 
much from each other. As mentioned above, the shares of the Kofhabhoga have the 
character of a remuneration for the services rendered by the Sebaks. And in accord¬ 
ance to the hierarchy of the ritual organization they are graduated. The highest income 
of this kind is received by the Raj§ of Puri as the highest Sebak of JagannStha. 104 
Very often the Sebaks do not have any other income in the form of cash. 
They have the chance to sell their shares of the Kofhabhoga to the pilgrims in the 
temple. By this they can receive a monetary income. 

From the total amount of expenditures for the Nitis of Rs. 626,000.00 nearly 
eighty per cent 100 are used for the preparation of the KofhSbhoga. Other expenditures 
under this designation arise in connection with the various festival in the cult of 
Jagannatha. The famous Ratha Yatra 107 which attracts the highest number of 
pilgrims results in an expenditure of Rs. 80,000.00 in the budget of the temple ad* 
ministration. This money is used for the purchase of necessary articles and the 

144 Hindustan Standard, 12th March 1974, p. 1 (Calcutta). 

104 The share of Kothabhoga received by the Raja of Puri is estimated to a value of Rs. 125 
per day, as already stated above (p. 450, f.n. 53). 

104 Or nearly Rs. 500,000. 

107 “Car festival”. 
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construction work. The temple administration has to buy wood for the cars in 
addition to the timber which is still given free of cost by the former Feudatory RSjfi 
of Daspalla. The transport from a nearby river to Puri has to be paid by the temple 
administration. Also in addition to the voluntary services by various persons, like 
peasants of the lands of the temple, carpenters and painters are to be paid for their 
services. 

At this place it should be remarked that the temple receives an income after 
the festival by selling the wood of the cars. The sale is not always done by the temple 
officers. Like in many other cases the right to sell the wood has been leased out to 
somebody during rhe previous years. The lease amount was about Rs. 3,500.00 in 
1962/63. 1 ® 8 In 1968/69 the sale proceeds have been mere Rs. 1.100.00 1 ® 8 when the car 
timber was sold by the temple officers directly. 

It would not give .a complete picture of the expenditures connected with the 
Ratha Yatra without our mentioning the activities of other institutions. The temple 
administration only pays for a small share of the total costs for all the necessary 
arrangements for the festival. The Public Health Department of the State Government 
of Orissa and the Police Department are responsible for a proper execution of the 
festival too in some aspects. The road and rail traffic is checked by Health officers. 
Passengers have to be vaccinated against cholera, a disease which in former times 
spread during the festival over vast areas. For the security special police arrangements 
are necessary. The expenditures for these activities by the government officer cannot 
be described due to lack of information.. But they can be guessed to be much higher 
than those Rs. 80,000.00 spent by the temple administration for the festival. 

More than fifty per cent of all expenditures in the budget estimate are 
designated as miscellaneous charges. 


Table : Expenditures for Miscellaneous Charges 110 1974-75 


SI. No. 

Specification 

Amount in Rs. 

1 . 

Dairy farm 

13,000.00 

2. 

Law charges 

10,000.00 

3. 

Cultural and publicity 

16,000.00 

4. 

Motor vehicles 

480,000.00 

5. 

Laxmi Bhandar 

225,000.00 

5. 

Refund of loans 

250,000.00 

7. 

Interest on overdraft loan 

25,000.00 

8. 

Repayment of loan to S.B.I. 111 
with interest 

110,000.00 

9. 

Miscellaneous items 

121,460.00 

10. 

Total 

1,250,460.00 


10 ® Administration Report, 1960-63, p. 606. 
l0 » Administration Report, 1968-69, p. 1869, 
uo Budget estimates. 

1U S.B.I.=«State Bank of India, 
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The above table shows that respective expenditures arise in connection with 
the operating of the administration and the various economic activities. 

The religious institution, the Jagannatha temple, in the economic aspect is 
acting similar to a secular institution. But one difference to secular institutions can 
be seen in the general intention behind all the relevant activities. The temple is an 
institution without the normal profit orientation of an enterprise. The charitable 
character cannot be denied. But, for the benefit of the temple and the devotees, the 
administration has the duty to minimize the inefficiency in certain activities. The 
income which arises for the temple has to be increased and funds to be used for the 
improvement to meet the needs of the pilgrims and for the accomplishment of the 
charitable duties. But also with respect to the Jagannatha temple "scrupulous care 
should be exercised that the ever-expanding activities of the Temple resulting 
undoubtedly in enhanced income and prestige should not leave any right or wrong 
impression in the mind of the devotees that the temple is run with a commercial or 
profit-making slant”. 11 * 

APPENDIX 

Scheme: Flow of expenditures, offerings etc. by pilgrims yielding Income for the Shri 
Jagannath Temple Fund. 



Explanations: 1 entrance fee etc. 

2 donations, offerings 

3 donations, offerings, grants 

4 accommodation 

5 transport (railway, bus) 


1' license fee 
2' excl. priest’s share 

4' license fees, fines 
5' terminal tax 


111 H.R.E.C. (Hindu Religious Endowments Commission) —Report, 1962, p. 162. 

The suspicion has been expressed in (be remarks pf the Commission on the Veokatejvara temple at 
Tirupati/Tirumala, 
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Table : Budgetary position of receipts and expenditures u * of the Jagannatha 
temple 19b0-61-1974-75 


Year 

Receipt 

Expenditure 

Balance 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

257,183 

307,191 

+ 64,852 

+ 14,744 

1962-63 

499,720 

424,533 

+ 89,931 

1963-64 

354,380 

401,109 

+ 43,202 

1964-65 

442,640 

408,681 

+ 77,161 

1965-66 

705,501 

692,751 

+ 89,901 

1966-67 

804,992 

585,305 

+309,588 

1967-68 

478.210 

555,959 

+ 231,838 

1968-69 

1,071,997 

1,208,967 

+ 94,868 

1969-70 

— 

— 

— 

1970-71 

— 

— 

— 

1971-72 

— 

— 

— 

1972-73 

1,781,571 

1,751,989 

+ 20,336 

1973-74 

1,842,440 

1,906,672 

- 43,896 

1974-75 

2,297,662 

2,430,460 

-176,694 


Remarks,: all figures in rupees 

Balance=closing balance 

1969*70—1971-72 : no figures available 


111 As compiled by the author from various Administration Reports and other relevant and 
reliable sources. 
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Development of receipts end expenditure* of 



Years 

Remarks: .Receipts 

—— Expenditure* 


114 The yean meotjoped in the figure actually mean the periods like in the above table: 60 
F-i> meena 1«MI etc. 






Chapter XXIV 


THE JAGANNATHA TEMPLES IN CONTEMPORARY ORISSA 

H.v. Slietencron 


There are at present 931 temples, dedicated to Lord Jagannatha in one of his various 
forms, and registered as Independent religious institutions in Orissa (map 8). This 
number does not include the numerous Jagannatha images installed in minor shrines 
belonging to other temples or in semi-monastic institutions ( mafias ) and pilgrims’ 
rest-houses. 

The god is worshipped either in correspondence with the main temple at Puri 
in a triple image consisting of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra, often with the 
addition of Sudarlana Cakra. In these cases his temple is invariably known as 
Jagannatha temple. 

Or he is worshipped singly, i.e. the main image resembles in shape and colour 
only the one god Jagannatha. Although additional images of his triadic aspect may 
be installed in these temples either in side-shrines or in the temple hall, they are never 
named Jagannatha temples. Their presiding deity is known as Dadhivamana (Oriya: 
Dadhibamand), Patitap&vana (Oriya : Patitapabana) or Tftiya Deva (Oriya: Trutiya 
Deba), each of these names betraying a slightly different aspect of the god. 

Dadhivamana 1 possibly represents the Sanskritized form of the original tribal 
name of the Wooden God who at a later stage of his development was identified with 
Vi$iju—Purujottama and who finally adopted the title Jagannatha. Dadhivamana 
temples, therefore, reflect an early stage of the god’s development. He had not yet 
been subject to a concept which demanded his integration into a triad of gods. Such 
integration became possible only after his identification with Kf$pa, but this identi¬ 
fication had not yet taken place. He had also not yet reached the earlier dualistic 
stage of his development in which he had been identified with the god Puru$ottama 
sporting with his consort. He was still in the earliest phase of his gradual Hinduiza- 
tion which consisted in the addition of eyes and crude arms to his original post-like 


1 See v. Stieteocron chapter 3. 
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form. If, at this stage, the god was considered as Narasiipha emanating from a pillar, 
as has been proposed by A. Eschmann, we could assume that he was originally alone: 
Narasiipha was also alone—without brother or sister or consort—when he broke out 
of the pillar to destroy the demon. But a Sakti may possibly have been added because 
of the ritual requirements in the Tantric sphere to which he belonged in Orissa. If, as 
appears also possible, the Narasiipha-phase of tbis god’s development was preceded 
by a still earlier stage in which he was identified with Bhairava, it is also likely that a 
female partner was soon associated with him in Puri, namely the goddess Vimal£. The 
Wooden God may have assimilated successively the nature of Bhairava and Narasiipha. 
He became a Hindu god without deviating too much from his original shape. He 
also changed his name into a Sanskritized fojrm, probably without deviating too much 
from its original sound. 1 

Historically, we know of a Dadhivamana temple already in the middle of the 
12th century* when the Puru$ottama/Jagann£tha temple of Puri was not yet comp¬ 
leted. Since that time the tradition of worshipping the wooden god Dadhivamana/ 
Dadhibamana has continued up to the present day. He is not different from 
Jagannatha. He is simply worshipped in a form which has remained unaffected by the 
alterations forced upon the god in the royal courts of Orissa (ch. 10). A reminiscence 
of Dadhivamana seems to be retained even in the cult of Jagannatha at Puri. Whenever 
the three statues of the Jagannatha triad separate, as for instance in the car festival 
(i rathayatra) when each deity has its own chariot, the image of Jagannatha is referred 
to as Vamana. People do not know why, but it is tradition to call him so. They do 
not associate the word with the dwarf incarnation of Vi$pu (vamana), but rather with 
Kf$i?a as a child, because JagannUtha is Kr$pa. Originally the word appears to be an 
abbreviation of Dadhivamana. 

Patitapabana (Patitapavana) “The Purifier of the Fallen-Ones’’, is an aspect 
of Jagannatha which originated as late as the 18th century. The name refers primarily 
to a painting inside the main (eastern) gate of the Jagannatha temple precincts. This 
painting faces east and is visible from outside the gate. It shows Jagannatha alone, 
without the two other members of the triad. He is there to be seen by those who are 
not allowed into the temple: the impure ones whom he, mercifully, is ready to purify 
if they strive for purification. 

We have two slightly different accounts of the origin of this image. 4 Both 
connect the image with Raja R&macandradeva II of Khurda, who was taken prisoner 
by Taqi Khan in 1730 A.D. The king who remained imprisoned in Cuttack for about 
6 months is said to have fallen in love with the NawSb’s daughter. His alleged love 
affair with the Moslem girl, or a rumour about his conversion to Islam®, induced the 

1 v. Stietencron, 1975, p. 54. 

• See v. Stietencron chapter 3. 

4 M.P III, p. 77f and an english extract of another version of Madall PSffii annexed to a 
letter of the collector of Puri to the commissioner. See JTC, VI, p. 1436. (H. Kulke, 1975, chap- 
ter VIII, 1) and above O.N. Dash, chapter XIX (p. 362, f.n. 16) who, however, points out that 
Patltapibana is mentioned in an earlier literary work of 17th century. 

* On this rather doubtful tradition see H. Kulke, loc. cit., whre further references are quoted. 
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priests of Puri to declare the king as outcaste. He was "fallen” ( patita ) from caste 
and as such was no more allowed to enter the temple until fully purified from the 
stains of his contact with non-Hindus. But since he was still king, the image of 
Patitapfibana was painted in order to give him a chance to see the god from outside. 

This account, though possibly exaggerating the humiliation of RSmacandra- 
deva II by his priests, makes it clear that JagannStha was no more approachable for 
everybody in the first half of the 18th century. Previously, this god’s tribal origin had 
secured free access even to the lowest of the low. He was praised by the famous Oriya 
poets of the 16th and 17th centuries particularly for granting relief and salvation to 
the poor, the simple, and the depressed ones. He was still accessible without caste 
distinction in the time of Caitanya and his immediate followers. But in the 18th 
century this was no more so. The continuous and dangerous presence of Muslims in 
Orissa had induced the Hindus to isolate themselves and to lay stress on orthodoxy. 
The god began to be cut off from the majority of his devotees They could see him 
only from outside the temple in his Patitap&bana aspect. And they erected temples for 
this form of the god in their own villages. 

The worship of Trutiya Deba (Trtiya Deva) the “Third God” represents 
another way for the rural population of selecting their own favourite god out of the 
official Jagannatha triad of Puri. The “Third God" is again Jagannatha in his charac¬ 
teristic wooden shape. It is obvious that the Trutiya Deba does not originate directly 
from those ancient indigenous traditions which are still preserved in the Dadhivamana 
worship. As the name suggests, this god is singled out of the already existing triple 
deity of Puri. But like Patitapavana, he is recognized as the only one of the triad who 
really belongs to the low class people. Balarama and Subadhra are not their own 
gods, nor are Siva (Bhuvanesvara) and Durga (Viraja) who are inherent in these 
two additional gods.* Only Jagannatha really belongs to the region and loves his 
people even if their social status is low. Trutiya Deba is thus very close to Patita- 
pibana. The only difference lies in the latter’s name which is slightly more sophisti¬ 
cated, since the whole drama of socio-religious inequality is inherent in it. Trutiya 
Deba is a more simple name but the god is the same. 

The following diagram shows the number of temples dedicated to the god 
Jagannatha in his various forms as described above. The names of the god are given 
in their Oriya spelling. Against each name are listed the number of temples according 
to districts in alphabetical order. For the actual location of these temples the reader 
is referred to maps 7 and 8 in the appendix. 


• Balarftma—Samkargapa was taken to present Siva in the'P&flcaratra system and he is still 
considered to represent Siva among the priests of Puri today. Subhadrd, also equated with 
Ek3nam& was well known as a Form of Durgi-Katyiyaql—at least since the time of the Harivamia. 
She is today worshipped with the mantra of BhuvaneSvarl Durga (For more details see above 
Chapter. 10). 
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Jagan- 

nfitha 

Dadhi- 

b&mana 

Patita- 

pfibana 

Trutlytt 

Deba 

Total 

Balasore 

26 

18 

— 

— 

44 

Phulbani 

6 

8 

1 

— 

15 

Bolangir 

34 (+1) + 

19 

— 

— 

54 

Cuttack 

40 (+2) 

70 (+2) 

11 

4 

129 

Dhenkanal 

11 

14 

4 

3 

32 

Ganjam 

132 (+1) 

36 

3 

— 

172 

Kalahandi 

24 (+3) 

9 

— 

— 

36 

Keonjhar 

2 

24 

— 

— 

26 

Koraput 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Mayurbhanj 

3 

5 

— 

— 

8 

Puri 

31 

79 

41 

16 (+2) 

169 

Sambalpur 

155 (+6) 

58 (+2) 

— 

— 

221 

Sundargarh 

22 

— 

— 

— 

22 

Identified 

489 

340 

60 

23 


Not Identified 

13 

4 

— 

2 


Total 

Total single god 

502 

344 

60 

429 

25 

931 


(+=not identified) 


This diagram shows, as would be expected, that imitations of the famous 
Jagannatha temple at Puri are the most numerous. But it may be noted that by far 
the majority of them are situated in the Sambalpur and Ganjam districts. There may 
be more than one reason for this striking fact. The dominant position of 
the Puri temple may have discouraged attempts at imitation in its vicinity: people 
would rather go and see the original god as long as it was within reach by local trans- 
port with an acceptable amount of effort and time. But since the number of Jagan- 
nfitha temples does not increase with the distance from Puri in all directions, nor 
corresponds fully with the density of population, there must be other reasons for the 
special emphasis in Ganjam and Sambalpur. 

As for Ganjam, there are strong historical ties with JagannStha. The Puri 
images were often the object of raids by the Moslems who hoped to seize these politi¬ 
cally, economically and spiritually important backbones of the Hindu resistance in 
Orissa. Usually the priests were warned in time and managed to escape with the 
images across the Chilka lake to the Banpur region or into Ganjam. This happened 
repeatedly, so that Southern Orissa was the actual home of the Puri gods on several 
occasions. 7 

7 The MP records as many as ten such escapes of the Puri gods in the period between 
Pratgparudradeva and Rgmacandradeva II (1496-1736). Often they could return soon, but some¬ 
times the exile extended over a longer period. At the end of the reign of Rgmacandradeva II, e.g., 
the gods were installed for more than two yean at Mgradg near A(hgarh in Ganjam. 
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With Sambalpur the case is different. We have, in the first chapter, referred 
to an influence from the upper Mah&nadT valley in the Jagannatha cult. We also 
know that a few early temples of this god existed since the time of Anangabhlmadeva 
III (early 13th century) in the upper Mahinadi valley on the pilgrims’ road which 
connected coastal Orissa with Central India. But the intensive spread of JagannStha 
temples in this area may be mainly due to the Mara(hSs who established their supre¬ 
macy first and most firmly in that area. They inaugurated a period of Hindu revival¬ 
ism which produced a large number of literary works and architectural monuments. 
After many years of constant struggle they conquered also most of the coastal 
Orissa. Although Orissa remained at first (1751-59) nominally in the possession of the 
Nawabs of Bengal, it was finally completely liberated from Muslim dominion and 
remained a relatively peaceful Marafha province until the British started their con¬ 
quest in 1803. The Marthas’ image of “Hindu liberators from Muslim dominion” 
was emphasized by their promotion of the Jagannatha cult. The Mara{ha rulers were 
themselves Vaijnavas and certainly did so out of religious conviction. But they also 
realized the economic and political importance of the Jagannatha cult as described by 
H. Kulke in chapter 18. 

It should be noted on the other hand, that there are some regions in Orissa 
which appear almost totally untouched by the Jagannatha cult. They are mainly 
Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar in the north, Phulbani in the western hills, and Koraput 
in the south. Roughly, the whole area from 300 m above sea level upwards is un¬ 
touched by the cult. It has spread only in the lower regions. Withia these, many of 
the former feudatory princes have introduced Jagannatha temples in their capitals. 
But the main spread of Jagannatha temples seems to have occurred on the village 
level, apparently without legitimatory function for the rulers, but reflecting the reli¬ 
gious feelings of the local landlords in the Mara(ha and British periods. 

Whereas in view of the great fame of the Puri temple there is nothing 
peculiar in the spread of Jagannatha temples to other parts of the country, the number 
of temples dedicated to the worship of the single Wooden God is an unexpected and 
striking fact. There are altogether 429 temples of the single god in one or the other 
of his three forms. Out of these, the major part belongs to Dadhibamana, in whose 
name I could register 344 temples in my survey. Most of them are in the Puri, 
Cuttack, Ganjam and Sambalpur districts, the centre of the cult being in the rural 
midlands of the western Puri district 

While the large number of Jagannatha temples in the Sambalpur and Ganjam 
districts seem to indicate a particular popularity of the god amongst the Zamindars 
of Western and Southern Orissa, it appears from the distribution of DadhibSmana 
that the cult of the single Wooden God was rather centred in a strip of land covering 
most of the GaDjam, Puri and Cuttack districts. This is confirmed by the distribution 
of the two other forms of the single god. Patitapabana’s greatest density is in the 
Puri district, stretching partly into the deltaic regions of Cuttack. Trutlya Deba 
occurs also mainly in the Puri district, the greatest density being in an area between 
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Khandpara and Ranpur with Bolgarh at its centre. This is an ecological setting which 
befits well the less sophisticated nature of this form of the god. 

Map No. 7 shows the distribution of the single Wooden God in all his three 
aspects combined, it clearly indicates that the cult has its stronghold at present in 
the Puri and Cuttack districts, from where it extends north into Keonjhar and 
Balasore, and south into Ganjam. This corresponds largely to the area where vestiges 
of Ekapada Bhairava worship are most numerous. 8 But a considerable number of 
temples dedicated to Dadhivamana are also in Sambalpur and Bolangir, i.e. in the 
former Dak$i{ia Kosala. This fact seems to suggest a common cultural heritage in 
the two areas which is all the more striking because it refers to Dadhivamana, the 
earliest form of the god. Was there in the two areas a common religious tradition 
reflecting the first stage of the Hinduization of the Wooden God? 

According to the 1961 census reports on the tribal communities of Orissa 
there are Saora settlements in precisely those parts of the Sambalpur district where 
Dadhivamana temples are most frequent. Saora communities are also living in some 
of the adjacent areas of Madhya Pradesh. The Khonds among whom a ritual renewal 
of wooden posts is still practised today 8 are also living in this area. These tribal 
communities have rather strong historical ties with ancient Dak$ina Kosala or 
Chattisgarh. According to the account preserved in the Madala Panji’ 0 , it was among 
the Saoras of Dak$ipa Kosala where Yayati Kesari found a few people who still knew 
the ancient practices and rituals of preparing and installing the wooden images. 
Yayati was determined to revive the Jagannatha cult which had been extinct for. a 
long time. He had images of the wooden gods carved from a tree which was brought 
from the Sonepur district of Dak$i?a Kosala. And he installed the Saoras as servants 
of the Lord in the Puri temple. 

Since this account mentions the ‘murtis' (.. .murtimane mafi khai chinna 
bhinna hoichanti .. .) of the Jagannatha groups of gods, it reflects a very late stage 
in the god’s development. The text was probably written after King Ramacandra of 
Khurda had re-established the Jagannatha cult in 1586-87 11 and the whole account 
may well refer to this important event. Its mythological transfer into the hoary past 
and its connection with the famous founder of the Somavaipil empire of Orissa are 
common techniques of securing authority and legitimation for an unprecedented 
event or innovatory action. It is thereby linked to tradition and sanctioned as a 
repetition of what has happened before. We are, therefore, not sure about the authen¬ 
ticity of the Yayati tradition. But ties of the Jagannatha cult with the upper MahanadI 
valley may have existed before Ramacandra. 

Unfortunately our survey of Jagannatha and Dadhivamana temples is 
restricted to the borders of the present Orissa State. An extension of the survey 

* See v. Stietencron chapter 6. 

* See the chapter on prototype of the Navakalevara ritual by A. Eschmann above, chapter 14. 

10 MP, pp. 5-6. 

11 See Kulke, chapter 17. 
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into Madhya Pradesh would have shown whether Dadhivamana temples extended 
further west and whether their location indicates any connection with the Saora or 
Khond tribes. An investigation among the tribals of this area is also an important 
task not yet undertaken. Both tasks, if taken up in future, might influence and possi¬ 
bly clarify our picture of the evolution of the god. 

At present we must be content with pointing out two factors which may have 
contributed to the popularity of Dadhivamana, the early form of the Wooden God 
in Western Orissa. One factor may be the relationship of this god to religious tradi¬ 
tions of the tribal and semi-tribal population of the area. The other factor may date 
back to the 15th century, when the so-called “five companions” raised early Oriya 
literature to a first splendid height. This was a time of intense devotion to Jagannatha. 
But the god was stripped by the Oriya poets of some of the many additions and 
paraphernalia of a royal cult. The barriers of exclusiveness which had been raised 
around the deity by kings and priests were broken down. Jagannatha, to the Orija 
poets, was not only a god of the elite. He was rediscovered as what he had originally 
been: a god of the poor, a friend of the miserable and the wretched, the low-caste 
and the tribal. 

This message of the poets and religious reformers did not suceeed in stopping 
the Brahmanization of the Jagannatha cult in Puri. But it spread far into the hinter¬ 
land and may well have revived the popularity of the Single Wooden God. 



Chapter XXV 


JAGANNATHA: THE AGELESS DEITY OF THE HINDUS* 

G.C. Tripathi 


The peculiar iconography of the wooden images of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and 
Subhadra with their thick and massive heads and the short arm stumps emerging 
out of the middle of the head; devoid, however, totally of the legs, betray its tribal 
origin and character even to a layman. Long after the total integration of the Jagan¬ 
natha figures into Hinduism, their iconography persistently reminded the people of 
their origin and when the texts propagating the glory and the holiness of this religious 
place were composed, the tribal origin of the figures was neither concealed nor 
suppressed, perhaps because it could not possibly be suppressed or overlooked, being 
too prominent and obvious. 

But, on the other hand, the Hindus of the upper class who had now taken to 
the worship of these Deities, never felt quite comfortable about admitting the fact 
that they just took them over from the aboriginals and transformed the whole into 
the worship of Vi$nu in his aspect of Jagannatha, the Lord of the Universe. A 
necessity was always felt to justify the adoption of these tribal figures into the greater 
Hinduistic tradition. Such justifications and explanations are best offered in the 
religious field by introducing some supernatural or divine element expressing the will 
of the Deity Herself. 

During the period when the wooden image or images of Jagannatha were 
accepted in the Hinduistic fold, the most popular Vi$pu images in Orissa were those 
of Madhava, who was also known as NTlamSdhava since these statues were carved 
out of the black chlorite—black or blue being the bodily hue of Vi$pu. Madhava is a 
standing form of Vi$nu with four arms (cf. Figs. 49, SO) in which he holds (beginning 
from the upper left) a conch, a mace, a lotus (in Orissa, however, this lower right 

♦This article has also appeared in the Silver Jublee Volume (XXV, March-June 1976) of the 
]. of the Oriental Institute of Baroda (cf. pp. 272-85) under the title “The Evolution of the Concept 
of Jagannatha as a Deity.” Only minor change have been done in its present form. 
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mostly displays the varada-mudra) and a discus respectively. 1 A number of such statues 
belonging to the 8th to 10th centuries have been found and exacavated in the valley of 
the river Praci not far from Puri. 2 These Madhavas of PrScI were so popular and 
important that the poet Balaramadasa (1475-1 548a.c.) writing as late as in the 16th 
century invites in his work Va\a Avakasa twelve of such Madhavas to the court of 
Jagannatha which he holds under the shade of the Kalpavfk$a (a vaja tree) in the Puri 
temple. 

In the beginning of the present millenium, therefore, when the worshippers of 
Jagannatha felt the need and the necessity to explain to themselves and to otners this 
strange form and the wooden character of their Deity, they naturally thought first of 
Nllamadhava which was the most common form of Vi$nu in those days. They claimed 
and propagated that their Jagannatha had not all along been so. He was, in fact, 
originally a Nllamadhava of stone which stood under the shade of a tree and was 
worshipped by the chief of the Sahara race. But when a Brahmin emissary of the 
king Indradyumna of Malva who wanted to have a darsana of the Lord, discovered 
Him once. He vanished and a divine voice (or a dream) gave the king to understand that 
He would now no more be visible to the people in his Nllamadhava form which was 
appropriate only for the golden age of the humanity (kftayuga) but would instead 
assume a new shape more suitable to the prevailing time, to be worshipped as a 
Deity made of wood. 3 

Why the wooden statues of Jagannatha etc. have exactly these peculiar and 
uncommon features, has also been explained either as the will of Visnu who himself 
appears as a carpenter to fashion the images or as a result of the uncalled for 
curiosity of GuntJIca, the legendary queen of Indradymna, who opened the doors of 
the carpenter's workshop after the lapse of just 14 days whereas they were to remain 
shut up for three weeks; an act which offended the divine carpenter so much that he 
disappeared leaving th$ work unfinished. 

It is quite obvious that in this legend the element of Nllamadhava has been 

1 cf. H. Daniel Smith, Vaifnava Iconography , Madras 1969, P. 164 f. 
m&dhavo gadayd sdrdham cakraiankhdmbujdyudhah (§ 400) 

and 

savy&dhah pahkajam yasya pddcajanyatn (athoparij 
dakfinordhvam yasya cakram gadti cddho vy avast hit Of 
ddymurtes tu bhedo'yam mddhaveti prakirtyatej / (§402) 
cf. further Visvaksenasamhitd (Tirupati 1972), Ch. 11 si. 160-62. 

2 cf. K.N. Mahapatra, Purdnic Literature of Orissa , in Orissa Hist. Res. Journal, XI (1962) 
1, P. 26 For a different view, however, see Ch. 1 by H. v. Stietencron who contends that none of 
the Midhava image of the Pr&ci valley is older than 10th century. On the importance of the river 
Pricl for the cultural development of Orissa, see Prdcl nadtra aitihdhisika bibhaba (in Oriya) by 
Dr. R.C. Panda, Bhubaneswar 1969. 

3 The story called ‘Indradyumna Legend’ has been critically examined in all its versions 
(both Sanskrit and Oriya) by R. Geib in his excellent monography, Indradyumna-Legende : tin 
Beitrag zur Ceschichte des Jaganndtha-Kultes, Wiesbaden 1975 (Freiburger Beitrage zur Indologie, 
Bd. 7). 
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brought in as a sort of apology born out of a certain lack of self-confidence in 
worshipping the strange looking wooden statues. That the Sabaras had been 
worshipping the original Jagannttha in a forest, might be true. But it is quite 
inconsequent to claim that it was the beautiful stone statue of NllamSdhava fashioned 
according to the principles of Hindu .iconography, since they are known not to 
possess any such images (cf. ch. 4 and 5 by Eschmann above). 

The effort to explain the strange form and the unusual substance (wood) of 
Jagannatha—which at no stage seem to have just been taken for granted—is the 
beginning of the speculations, not only about the ‘origin’ of Jagannatha but also 
about his ‘true nature’. Leaving aside here the question, how this wcoden statue was 
identified exactly with Vi§nu and none else on which much has been said above 
(cf. ch. 5 and 10), we may recall that Jagannatha has very often been characterised 
a c the Buddha incarnation of Visnu in the Orissan literary tradition. Already 
Saraladasa (first half of the 15th c.) refers to this identification several times in his 
Oriya Mahabharata: 4 

1. samsara janahku taribd niminlel 

baudharupe bijaya karichanti jagannathell Madhyaparva 

2. bolai jagannatha nflagiribdsi / • 

baudharupare nilakandare chanti isil/ Madhyaparva 

3. dvdpara juga sesare deba jagannatha I 
baudharupare bije karibe je ethall Sabhapara 

4. balabhadra subhadrd e kr$na tini rupaj 
baudharupare heie emanta svarupa/l Vanaparva 

5. jaya nfladribihari he jagannatha / 
baudharCtpe kalijuge mahimd bikhydtajl 

6. kalijuge rahibdku kichi dina icchdf 
baudha abatare nike bihdribull Mufafiparva 

This tradition persisted and flourished in the works of Pahcasakhd (the five 
associates of Caitanya in Puri, beginning of 16th c.) and others in the 16th century and 
was again revived in the 19th century by the sect of Mahima Dharma (See. A. 
Eschmann, ch. 20). In the dancing hall ( nafamandira ) of the Jagannatha temple one 
finds the figures of all the incarnations of Visnu carved beautifully on a wall where 
the place of the 9th, or the Buddha incarnation is occupied by Jagannatha Himself. 5 

Such associations with Buddha led many scholars in the 19th century, 

4 These and other quotations from the Oriya Kfivyas in this article have been taken from an 
unpublished monography named "Devotional References to Jagannatha in the old Oriya Literature ” 
by Shri K.N. Mahapatra, Retd. Supdt. of Archaeology, Orissa which he very kindly prepared for 
the Orissa Research Project. The author expresses his deep gratitude to Mr. Mahapatra for his 
valuable help. 

5 For a pictorial representation of these incarnations, see K.C. Mishra, 1971, Plate No. 18. 
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especially Hunter* and Cunningham, 7 to conclude that JagannStha has originally 
been a Buddhist deity. Cunningham even goes to the extent of postulating that the 
figures of Jagannatha etc. are but a three-dimensional representation of the Buddhist 
sign of Triratna. If, however, one closely compares the symbol of Triratna with the 
statue of Jagannatha, it immediately strikes that Cunningham—who had probably 
never seen the original statues of Jagannatha—was misled by the pictorial represen¬ 
tations of the deities with both arms stretched upwards, as they are commonly sold 
in Puri bazar but which does not correspond to the actual shape of the images in the 
temple,* not to the position of the arms at least. Though the theory has been recently 
revived vigorously by H.K.. Mahatab,* the modern researches do not seem to substan¬ 
tiate it. 

In my opinion, the association of Jagannatha with Buddha is not due to the 
fact that Jagannatha has originally been Buddha or Triratna etc. but again due to 
the necessity to explain the nature of this extra-ordinary and strange figure, once 
it had already been identified with Visnu. Once the figure was Vi$nu, the question 
which naturally came up next, was, which aspect or incarnation of Vi$ou this wooden 
figure after all represented? The Buddha incarnation came here handy, as it stood 
outside the pale of Brahmanism but still loosely connected with it and further, the 
iconography of the different forms of Buddha was not so well known to the Hindus 
that they would have hesitated to accept this identity. Besides, this was the incarna¬ 
tion of Vi$nu which could have been most easily dislodged for the sake of Jagannatha 
from the classical scheme of the incarnations since it was not so firmly established 
in the Hinduism. 

Yet Buddha was not the only form of Vi$i)u which Jagannatha was identified 
with. There are sufficient evidences in the cult practices to show that at least in a 
certain phase of his development, Jagannatha has really been considered as identical 
with Nfsirpha the Man-Lion (cf. ch. 10). The Purufottama-mahatmya of Skanda-Purfipa, 
for example, views Nfsitpha as a combined form of all the three deities, Jagannatha, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra (Adhy. 28, $1. 8-40). Even to this day, on the occasion 
of the renewal of the wooden images (the festival of navakalevara ) when the wood 
for fashioning the images is cut in the forest, the vanaydga is conducted mainly with 
the Nfsirpha Mantras and even the consecration ceremony of the images, later, is 
uniformally performed with the 32-syllabic Mantraraja-Sfsimha-Mantra. 10 

• The views of Sir W.W. Hunter have been quoted and thoroughly discussed by L.S.S.O’ 
Malley in the chapter “The Worship of Jagannatha ” forming part of District Gazetteer, PURI 
(rev. ed. by Mansfield Patna 1929) see pp. 98-104. 

7 See mainly his work Bhilsa Topes, A Buddhist Monument of Central India, London 18S4 
(reprint Varanasi 1966), pp. 2)1 If and the interesting plate No. XXXII (Fig. 10-23). 

8 This fact never became so clear to me as on the occasion of a lecture on the iconography 
of the Jagannatha images delivered with slides in 1974 in the South Asia Institute of the Heidel¬ 
berg University by my friend Dr. Starza Mejewsky, London. I want to thank him here for the 
convincing evidence, that he put before us with the help of the transparencies. 

• Mahtab, 1959/60, vol. II, pp. 519 ff. 

10 For further details, cf. G.C. Tripathi, Das Navakalevara-Ritual in JaganntUha-Temple eon 
Purl, in Z.D.M.G. (Supp. II) 1974, pp. 410-18, and above Ch. 13. 
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It was the Kf$na incarnation, however, which was to succeed in the end; 
partially also due to the reason that the cult of Kf$na became increasingly popular 
in the beginning of 11th and 12th centuries not only in the South b jt also in Bengal 
and Orissa owing to the tremendous influence of Bhagavata Purana. Latest by 1250 
A.C there stood three statues in the temple of Puri which were identified with Kj$i?a, 
his elder brother Balar&ma and the sister SubhadrS. In a copper plate inscription of 
Rfijarajadeva II (1170-90 A.C.) issued towards the end of the 12th century, however, 
the temple is still mentioned as a palace built for Puru$ottama and Lak$ml by the 
mighty Cotjagangadeva (1077-1146 A. C.) which shows that there were probably 
only two deities at this time in the temple, one having a male and the other a female 
form. 11 

Till the time of Saraladasa the identification of Jagannatha with Kf$na must 
have become so very popular that he was inspired to evolve an interesting story 
about the material identification of the wooden image of Jagannatha with the (dead) 
body of Kf$na. Deviating from the classical tradition, Saraladasa narrates that the 
body of Kr$na could not be burnt on the funeral pyre, after he was shot dead by an 
aboriginal (Sahara) hunter. The body was thrown into the sea near Dvaraka, it came 
floating to Puri (round Cape Comarin) and remained in the custody of the Sahara 
for some time to become later mysteriously a tree out of which a statue was carved 
in the form of Buddha, 12 this being the incarnation of Vi§nu which follows immedi¬ 
ately on that of Kf$iia. 

Saraladasa thus ingeniously combines two different traditions regarding the 
nature of Jagannatha—the one declaring him to be Buddha and the other to be Kf$na. 
The substance of the wooden statue of Jagannatha is Kf$na himself whereas its form 
is that of Buddha. 

Most of the fundamental works on the mode of the worship of Jagannatha 
have been composed a little after Saraladasa, i.e. towards the end of the 15th or the 
beginning of the 16th century. 13 These works build up the procedure of Puja either 
on the 10-syllabic or the 18-syllabic Gopala-mantra in which Kf$na is depicted as the 
beloved of the Gopls ( gopfjanavallabha). u Gajapati Puru$ottamadeva, the powerful 

11 The relevant portion of the inscription i9 as follows: 

Prdsddam purufottamasya nrpatih ko ndma kartum k$amah / 
tasyetyddyanrpair upekfitam imam cakre'tha gartgeivarahj f 
lakfmtjanmagrham payonidhir asau sambhdvitasya sthlr / 
no dhdmni Ivaiurasya pujyata iti kfJrtibdhivdsdd dhruvamj f 
nirvinnah purufottamah pramudita j tad vdsalabhfid ram&'l 
pyetad bhartfgrham varam pltrgfh&t prdpya pramod<5nvit&( / 

The inscription was fir^t discussed as bearing upon the date of the construction of the temple by 
M.M. Chakravarty, 1898. 

« cf. Geib, op. clt. % pp. 137-144. 

13 The first of these works is the Gopdtdrcanavidhl traditionally ascribed to Gajapati Purujot- 
tamadeva (1564-97) and most probably composed on his behest. 

14 The Mantras are as follows: 

(a) gopfjanavaiiabhdya svdhd (10-syllabic) 

(b) ktlm krfttdva govlnddya gopfjanavaiiabhdya svdhd (18-syllabic) 
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monarch of Orissa (1464-1497 A. C.), himself worshipped Jagannatha as Kf$na with 
the 10-syllabic Mantra as is attested by a reference in a contemporary Oriya work 16 
and the Gltagovinda of Jayadeva describing the amorous sports of Kf$na with RSdha 
and other cowmaids was regularly recited before the deities in the night. 1 * JagannStha 
is now Kr$na. 17 

The Puja manuals of Jagannitha enjoin that a meditation on the Deity 
(Kr$na) is to be done against the setting of beautiful Vpidavana situated on the 
bank of Yamuna. The Deity is sitting in an eight-petalled lotus on a golden pavement 
under the shade of Kalpavrk$a in Vpidavana. 18 This, of course, simultaneously makes 
the place Vj-ndavana in North India the main abode of the Deity and the temple in 
Puri or the Blue Mountain (nflacala), as it is commonly designated in the literary 
tradition of Orissa, only a subsequent and subsidiary spot of divine manifestation. 
The beginning of the 16th century witnessed a reaction on this predominance of 
Vrndavana. The five Oriya associates of Caitanya ( pancasakha ) who were also great 
philosophers, declared the Blue Mountain to be the “eternal place”, the nityasthala 

15 The work in question is Cakadd Pothi o Cakadd Bhasdna (also known as Cdyani Cakadd) 
which seeks to narrate the traditional history of Orissa from the earliest times (ed. by Sudhdkar 
Pattanayak and publ. in Cuttack 1959). Puru$ottamadeva has been described in it as “ goptjanaval - 
labha-padapafikajamadhukaravlra" (H.K. Mahatab, 1959/60, vol. I, p. 322). 

The popularity of daidk$ara-mantra is attested by a further reference by Raya DivAkara 
Misra, the court coet of Puru$ottamadeva (and the person who wrote most of the works which later 
were ascribed to the Gajapati, e.g. Abhinava gltagovinda; see V. Raghavan in Journal of Kalinga 
Historical Society , vol. II, 1, 19ff.) in the last sarga of his work Bhdratdmftam (end of sarg 32) : 

tattosdva daidrnavena manund gopdlam drddhyatd , etc. 

11 Prataparudradeva (1497-1534) in an Oriya inscription appearing at the Jaya-Vijaya door 
of the temple (i.e. in the dancing hall) orders the use of exclusively the Gltagovinda for the purpose 
of singing and dancing before the Deities and expressly forbids the use of any other text. The order 
was incised in the year 1500 A.C. The inscription was first read by R.L. Mitraand published 
in his Antiquities of Orissa t vol, II. A better reading was later supplied by M.M. Chakravarty, 1893, 
p. 96 f, and a still better by K.B. Tripathi, 1962, 300-01; cf. also K.N, Mahapatra, 1973, pp. 88f. 

A different view has recently been advanced by G.N. Dash, 1976, acc. to whom the Gltagovinda 
meant in the inscription is Abhinavagitagovinda of Gajapati Purugottamadeva. 

17 The total and perfect identity of Jagannatha with Kr$ija of the Dv&para-era is expressed 
in a legend originating in this period which says that once a maiden went around plucking bridals 
in her field while singing Gltagovinda. Jagannatha, who is extremely fond of the songs of Glta¬ 
govinda, followed her closely so that his clothes got torn through the thorns of brinjal plants. Next 
morning the servants of the Temple noticed that the clothes of the Lord were completely tattered. 
When the mystery was revealed, the king PrataparudraJeva had to prohibit the recitation of 
Gltagovinda outside the sphere of temp.e worship. 

18 cf., for example, the following from the Gopdldrcanapaddhatl of Vasudeva (preserved in 
Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar under the number Dh. 179; a paper transcript available in 
South Asia Institute of Heidelberg): 

ramye vrnddvane kanakasthalbn vicintya tatra 
kalpadrumatale ratnakuffimamadhye yoga pi (ham 
vicintya tatrd}(adaldrupapahkajopari devatdm 
pi tavastrdm indranUaprobhdm . . . cintayet / Fplio 40 a 
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of Kr$na. Jagannatha to them was an eternal Entity which has been there since the 
beginning of the creation and which would remain there for all times to come. 
“VrndSvana, Mathura, Dvaraka and AyodhyS etc. are the places which have 
originated from the NHacala and contain hence only a part of the glory of Puri", says 
Balaramadasa in his Veddnatsdraguptagitd : 19 : 

e nilagiri nitya sama tenu srik^na nitya dhama) 
e nilagiri nitya dui abhinna abheda at ail 
gopa mathurd dvdrdvati Srikrfna ajodhyara pad I 
emane nityasthalu jdta abhinna na kara ho partha/l 

The Puru$ottama mahatmya according to Vi$nurahasya co which, in all probability, 
has been composed in the first half of the 16th century, also considers NilScala as the 
eternal dhama of Vi$nu from where the Bhaktas do not have to come back to the 
mundane regions once they arrive at it: 

yad gatvd na nivartante yat kahksanti maharfayahj 
tan nit yam dhama nildkhyam bhudhare nyastavan vibhuh// 

Adhy. 2, &\. 19 

This is an obvious efforts to identity the NHacala with the 'parama-dhdma' of K^ia 
mentioned in the BhagavadgTta (15.6): 

yad gatvd na nivartante tad dhdma paramam mama/ 

The author goes even a step further and connects the Jagannatha temple with the 
blissful “highest step/place”, the paramam padam of Vi$ou 21 often referred to in the 
Rgveda (cf. especially RV 1.22.20): 

vedefu yad vadantiha "tad vifnofi paramam padam * 9 / 
tat padam tad vijaniha yan nildcalamastakeH 

Pur. Mah. (Vi$purahasya) 11.20 

The etymology of the word nilacala itself seems to confirm its eternal character to 
the author of the PuruSottama-mahatmya. The place is acaia , immovable or eternal, 


19 K.N. Mahapatra, op.cit. (Devotional References . . .), typed manuscript, pp. 13 f. 

20 This is a Sanskrit work in 10 Adhyfiyas which aims at propagating the glory of the 
Wooden Deities mainly among the learned Brahmins of Orissa by bringing the Deitiesin to contact 
with the Vedic and Tantric traditions. There are three manuscripts of this work which are preserved 
in the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar; Asiatic Society, Calcutta and in the India Office Library, 
London. I quote from the MS presrved in the Orissa State Museum (No. P. 19). Prof. U. Schneider 
of the Freiburg University is presently engaged in bringing out a critical edition of this work 
combined with a critical study of the text. 

21 For the concept of the Jagann&tha Temple as the 'highest step' of Vi$QU, see U. Schneider, 
1974, pp. 390-409. 
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and tdla means that it is a place where “all the beings get merged in this unchange¬ 
able": nir-vlkSre layam yanti..., nl (r)+i+la (ya)\ kadapi na calati-acala ) 11.16)1 The 
place consists of Consciousness and Bliss ( ciddnandamaya] ) and JagannStha is identi¬ 
cal with the highest Atman, which can be realised by the great R$is only in the 
highest form of meditation ( nirvIkalpakasamSdhi , II. 21,22). 

The upvaluation of JagannStha is, in fact,a natural consequence of the upvalu- 
ation of NTlScala. The JagannStha of 16th century is no more Kr$fta for many of bis 
devotees, but Vi$nu Himself from whom Kr$na has been bom just as the birthplace 
of Kr$na, i e. Vj-ndSvana, is born of the eternal NllScala. JagannStha is, in other 
words, not an incarnation but the Incarnator Himself. 

To BalarSmadSsa one of the pancasakhas and the author of the Oriya RSmS- 
yaqa. He is the person who also assumes the form of Rama to destory the wicked. 
Lord JagannStha once takes BalarSmadSsa—so narrates the poet himself—in the night 
after the temple is closed for the nocturnal rest of the deities to Lapka to show him 
around there and returns before dawn. But since BalarSmadSsa forgets to place back 
the golden water vessel of the Lord at its proper place, he is caught the next morning 
but is greatly honoured, of course, when the truth is discovered. 22 

The relationship between Kf$iia and JagannStha is now completely changed 
and the Oriya poet KSrttikadSsa writing a little later in the same (16th) century tells 
us that it was JagannStha who became the son of DevakI in the DvSpara age, not 
the other way round: 

JagannStha hoilSka debakira baja 

— RkmminlbibhS, 11.28 

That JagannStha is the avatSrin from whom all the ten avatara- s have emanated, is 
propagated vigorously in the 17th century also by the poets like DInakr$padSsa in his 
Rasakallola and especially by DivSkaradasa in his JagannathacarltSmrta who declares 
Kftpa to be only the 16th part (one kalS ) of Lord JagannStha. 23 “Many millions of 
avatSra- s”, says he, “emerge out of the body of JagannStha and get merged into Him 
again who is the highest Brahman Himself." He remains unchanged and unaffected 
by these incarnations since He is the Substance which lies beyond the field of incar¬ 
nations: 

parama brahma JagannStha abatSra pare samsthital 
ko{i kofi je abatara jagannatha ahgO bSharaj 
pfthviro bhSra uivasanti leufi iriahge misantil 

—Adhy. 4.41, 42 & 23.121 

»* K.N. Mahapatra, op.cit. (Devotional References ...), typed manuscript, p. 13. 

*»cf. 

irtJagannOtha }o\a kala 
ethO kal<3-e nandabitaj 
kali (—JagannStha 1) kt fola kali hot 
ghepl janmlle gopa Jit / 

-Adhy. 18, pada 29-30 
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In an interesting article published in the Jagannatha Temple Bulletin in the beginning 
of the year 1969 (Jan., 29th, p. 3) an Oriya scholar expressed the opinion that the 
unusual shape of Jagannatha is due to the fact that it is a combined form of all the 
incarnations put together. “Just as seven colours put together produce the white, so 
also all the ten avataras brought together assume a shape which is that of Jagan* 
natha.” 24 

It is of significance to note here that the superiority of Jagannatha and 
Nflicala over Kr?na and Vjndavana is propagated not only by the Oriya poets of 
Orissa but also by some ‘northerners’ who should have less reasons to be so enthusi¬ 
astic about the k$etra. Such is, for example, the case with BhQpati Pandita, a Brahmin 
from Uttara Pradesh, who settled down in Puri towards the end of 17th century, 
learned Oriya and composed the famous Oriya kavya Premapancamfta. He in his 
work makes Vasudeva, the father of Kr$na, stay at Puru$ottaraak$etra for three years 
and constantly worship Lord Jagannatha till the Lord is pleased and grants him the 
boon that pleased with his devotion, he would be born as his son towards the end 
of the Dvapara age: 

Smbhara ambhe pafantara ambhe hoibu ta kumaraj 

dvapara juga heba iefa ambhe hoibu tora sisaj 

—Premapaftcamrta (PracI Samiti ed.) P. 96 

Hand in hand with the development of the concept of Jagannatha as a deity proceeds 
also the upvaluation of the wooden image. Both the form and the substance of it 
seem to have disturbed the upper strata of the Hinduistic society from the very 
beginning. We have already referred to the efforts of SaralldSsa to identify the wood 
of the image of Jagannatha with the unburnt body of Kf$Qa. He also explains why 
JagannStha does not possess any arms, legs, ears and nose etc. These are namely 
those portions of the body of Kf$na which were burnt out on the funeral pyre where¬ 
as the central part of the body and the head remained unburnt. 

The Puru$ottama-mahatmya of Skanda-PurSija (composed around 1300 A.C.) 
speaks of a divine tree born out of a hdir from the body of Vi$pu on Svetadvlpa 
which goes into the making of the image of Jagannatha. 24 This seems to be inspired 
from the older descriptions of the visvarQpa of Vijou according to which the trees are 
the hair on the tody of the cosmic form of Vi$ou. 2 * Such references may also be 

14 "sehl anudhyAnare cinti kale japi jtba, Je itstrokta bhagabAnaAkara daiabidha abotAraku 
sammlirapa kale sehl sammUrlta rQpara ehi maullka abasthO hi Srtjaganndtha svarQpa .. 

» cf. Adhyiya 18. SI 6-14, esp. 12cd- 14 

ivetadvfpe vltvamUrtlr drffo ye vifpur avyayah / 
tadaAgaskhalUain romam tarutvam upapadyatel / 
amiivatirab sthdsmtr yah prthivydm parameffhlnahl 
tadrOpdvataram yili bhagavdn bhakiavatsalahl / 

*' of., for example, Blidgavata-Pur., II.1.33 (Gita Press Ed.) 
nadyo'sya nOdyo'tha tanSruhApi 
mahtruhd vtivatoiior nrpendraj 
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interpreted to suggest that there was not yet perhaps the rite of Navakalevara (cb. 13) 
and that the wood out of which Jagannatha was fashioned, was considered to be 
absolute and eternal. This would explain, at least partially, the term darubrahma 
which is applied to the statues of Jagann&tha right since the beginning—not only in 
the Sanskrit but also in the Oriya sources beginning with S&ral&dtsa. This most 
popular and the famous dhydna (meditation verse) of the statues of Jagann&tha which 
is spoken by the Arcakas and the pilgrims alike and is found as the mahgalacarana in 
many texts on the Phja of JagannStha, refers to the statues collectively as Brahmaddru, 
viz. 

nilddrau Sahkhamadhye satadalakamaie ratnasimhasanastham 
sarvalahkdrayuktam navaghanaruciram sobhitam cagrajena / 
bhadrayd vamabhage rathacaranayutam brahmarudrendravandyam 
vedanam saram Uam svajanaparivftam brahmaddru smarami/l 

The Mukticintamani, an anthology of references to the glory of Jagannatha 27 
(around 1500 A.C.), quotes Brhadvifnupuraria as saying that “the glow which shines 
like a streak of lightning in the space of the heart of the Yogins, is visible on the Blue 
Mountain in the shape of a wood” : 

yogindm hi hfdakdie vidyudvarnab prakasate / 
sa eva ddrurupena bhdti nilScaie mahahU 

If one were to interpret the psychological need which lies behind such identifications, 
one would immediately notice that this arose out of a certain insecurity or uncertainty, 
i.e. out of the feeling that these unusual wooden figures may not commonly be 
accepted and regarded as deities. One, therefore, always operated with superlatives 
and tried to bring the wood in connection with what was the highest, the supreme- 
most id the philosophy—the Brahman, though Vi$nuism, in fact, does not accept the 
idea of Brahman and the Vedantic Mukti. 

The same tendency is visible, I would say, in designating the chief of these 
wooden deities as Purufottama or Jagannatha which was rather ingenious, it must be 
conceded, on the part of the people who first took up to the worship of these images. 
No other Vi$puite deity has the high sounding name “the Lord of the universe” and 
in the course of further philosophical speculations, it is obvious, that the god was 
to gain upper hand over such deities as Badannatha, Varadardja, Sefasayin, Madana- 
gopala, Panduranga or Vehkafesvara in the mind of his devotees simply due to the 
magic of the word itself; after all no other god is called the jagat-nathal Thank to the 
title ‘purujottama’ it was, besides, possible to connect this god with the highest divine 
principle of the Universe, since It lies, as the Bhagavadglti says, beyond the limits of 


Edited by SadSiiva Miira and printed in Jayanll Press, Calcutta, 1896. 

There are several manuscripts of this work in the Orissa State Museum of Bhubaneswar. 
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the perishable bodies and also the imperishable souls, which are the two types of 
purufa in the Vi$nuite-Saipkhya philosophy: 

dvdvimou purufau loke kfaraS cakfara eva ca / 
kfaraft sarvarii bhdtdni kufastho' k$ara ucyateH 
uttamah purufas tv anyah paramatmety uddhrtah/ 
yo lokatrayam dvtiya bibharty avyaya Tivarahll 
yasmdt ksaram atito' ham akfarad api cdttamahl 
ato'smi loke vede ca prathitah purufottamahlI 

—Bhagavadgita 15. 16—18. 

One also did not spare the efforts to explain the word daru grammatically in such a 
manner as to exhibit the philosophical importance of these images and the necessity 
to fashion them exactly out of wood. The Purusottama-Mahatmya of Skanda-Pur., 
for example, explains daru as consisting of the rwo roots: do=avakhandane, to cut up, 
and ra=dane, to give. Jagannatha is made of daru because a daru [image]: dyati 
samsaraduhkhdni dad at i sukham avyayam (Adhy. 4, sl.73), i.e. cuts up the miseries of 
this world and imparts the eternal bliss (cf. also Adhya. 28 $1 40, khandandt sarva- 
duhkhanam akhandanandadanatahjsvabhdvdd ddrur eso hi. .. .”) The Purusottama* 
mahatmya acc. to Vispurahasya also explains the word in almost the same terms, 
only preferring the use of the root dr= to split, break etc. for the derivation of the 
first half of the word daru (ddranat sarvaduhkhanam akhanddnandaddnatahjI Adhy. 3, 
51. 144; drnati iti ddr, rati iti ru (h) aunadika; for the disappearance of the first r cf. 
Panini viii.3.14). The Mahatmya, however, very prudently says before that the Lord 
of the Universe is, in reali y, neither of stone nor of wood; he assumes these forms 
just to delude the world: 

naham ddrumayas tdta nendranilamayo hy aham/ 
lokanam mohanarthdya tddrgbhuto bhavamy ahamj / 

-Adhy. 3. II. 143 

In other words, there is no need of giving preference to a stone image over a wooden 
image, since God is neither one nor the other. But if at all one has to decide, one 
should decide in favour of a wooden image, because of the clear advantages laid-down 
in the etymology of the word itself. 

The best, the most plausible and the most acceptable explanation of the as 
much queer as strange shape of these wooden statues came from the quarters of those 
who were influenced by the philosophy of the Paiicasakhas: These people made a nice 
virtue of the necessity and since the Jagannatha figures in this peculiar form are 
unique in the whole of India, they declared that this is exactly the sva-bhdva “the 
original state” or the sva-rdpa “the original form of Vi$iju. The Pur. Mah. acc. to 
Vi$nurahasya refers often to this svarupa of the highest ParamStman, consisting of 
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bliss, which permanently shines there in the highest abode (paramam padam ) of 
Vi$Qu (identified with the temple in Puri): 

paramatmO parananda-svarupenQsti tatra (parame pade) vai/ 

-Adhy. 2, «l. 21cd 

Kavlndra Upendra Bhafija Deva, the greatest of the Oriya poets, writing in the 
second half of the 18th century, describes the images of Jagannatha etc. as shapeless, 
devoid of form being the svarupa of Visnu. 28 He finds it quite natural that Jagannatha 
has no arms, legs, ears or nose etc. and that his head and belley also do not corres¬ 
pond to the reality. It need not be and it should not be; since God is shapeless, arup'a. 
Jagannatha, to him, represents the nirguna (non-qualified) form of God. His shape 
shows that God can best be worshipped as a shapeless symbol! 

It is a different type of self-confidence that reflects from the sayings of this 
poet. He is no more apologetic about the curious figures of Jagannatha and does not 
invent a story to explain it, but leaning upon the tradition of Vedanta as represented 
in the Sunyasamhita (by Acyutanandadasa, the youngest of the Pancasakhas) etc. feels 
convinced that there cannot be a better representation of God, the Shapeless Shapes 
and forms are transitory, whereas the shapelessness is eternal. 

Upendra Bhanja stands, in a certain manner, at the end of a development 
which starts with more or less helpless apologies for the form and the substance of a 
deity which, in the first instance, looks so strange and out of place in the pantheon 
of Hindu gods. The development of the concept of Jagannatha is also a history of 
the development of the philosophical speculations in Orissa. The extra-ordinary shape 
of Jagannatha has been of great advantage to this figure because it was free to accept 
in this form almost any philosophical interpretation. He and the other figures stand¬ 
ing on the ‘ratnavedl’ in the sanctum have been associated with the different matris 
of the mystic syllable Om, the monosyllabic symbol of the Highest God (a=Balar3tna, 
u=Subhadra, m—Jagannatha, ardhamatra =Sudar£ana, /iada=BhudevI or Sarasvat! 
and bindu= Lnk$ml). Peterson (Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIII) even tried to show 
graphically how the shape of Jagannatha and Balabhadra as well as of Subhadra in the 
middle could have developed out of the symbols of two ‘Oqi-s’ placed back to back 2 *. 
K.C. Mishra in his work ‘ The Cult of Jagannatha” (p. 171 f.) reproduces the figures 
of the different parts of the Om in Oriya script as they belong to the four Deities 
(Balabhadra, Jagannatha, Subhadra and Sudarfana) from a palmleaf manuscript 


28 cf. Subhadrd parloaya (Chanda I, pada 7): 

svarupa e ndsd kar(ta hasta pada hina 

also K.N. Mabapatra, op. c/r,» typed manuscript, p. 67. 

29 Reproduced by K.C. Mishra, 1971, plate No. 61. The figure shows again, as in the case 
of A. Cunningham, that Peterson had not seen the actual images of Jagannatha. He takes the 
eandra (crescent) of the eandrablndu (i.e. \ the uppermost part of the symbol om) as leading to 
the aims of Jagannatha and the Balabhadra, which be thinks are in upright position. 
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titled Sayantra-Sdnyasatfthitd and again a long article has been published in the 
Bulletin of the Jagannatha Temple (Vol. I, 1969, No. 1—8) to establish the identity 
of these figures with pranava . Acyuta on the other hand, in his £finyasarphita connects 
Balabhadra, SubhadrS, Jagannatha and Sudar£ana with the four Vedas commencing 
from the Rgveda;* 0 the same figures are found associated with the four Vyfihas 
(Vfisudeva, Saipkar$aija, Pradyumna and Aniruddha) of the PSficarStra system of 
thought in the POjapaddhatis of the Temple and for the Vedantists these four figures 
represent the four states of an individuum, the viiva , taijasa , prajna and santa or 
turfya , i c. the body, the subtle body, the individual soul and the highest soul; or, 
alternatively, the four states of consciousness: jagrat (wake), svapna (dream), sufupti 
(Sleep) and turiya (the ultimate state of pure consciousness). Still others consider 
Subhadra as the mdyd or avidya standing between the Absolute (Jagannatha) and the 
individual soul or the universe (Balarama). 31 

There has been no end to such associations and identifications in all the ages. 
I remember that in 1971, when I was in Bhubaneswar, the Pragativadl Dala, a politi¬ 
cal party, fought the state elections with an emblem showing a plough and a wheel, 
symbolising obviously the agricultural and industrial advancement which the party 
promised to its voters; but these were interpreted by the founder of the party at a 
meeting in Puri as the symbols of Balarama and Jagannatha (the hala being the 
weapon of Balarama and the cakra that of Vi$nu) who were thus invoked to be the 
presiding deities of this party! 


30 This association is, however, much older and is found mentioned already in the Pur . Mdh 
(Skd. P.); cf. 

rgvedarupi haladhfk sdmavedo nfkesarfj I 

yajurmurtis tv iyam bhadrd cakram dtharvanam smrtamj 28. 44 cd, 45 ab 
Also some later works propagate this view, cf., e.g. NUddrimahodaya, a work on the glory and the 
rituals of the Temple, written about 1750 A.C. (published by the Raja of Sonepur, Cuttack 1928). 
Brahma praises the newly constructed four wooden images of the Jagannatha Temple with the 
verses taken from their respective Vedas: 

v/Vfiwm drftvd sa hrtfdtmd romdficitavapurdharahj 
sdmavedena tuffdva stotralr any air anekofahj j 
tathaiva baladevam ca namaskrtya pitdmahah 
rgvedendtka fujfdva, tato bhadrdm prajdpatihJI 
yajurvedena santojya , tatai cakram sudarianamj 
m&dhavam ca dhar&m lakfmlm dtharvapared stuvan // 

—Adhy. 5 (p. 51) 

There does not however seem to be any ritual or philosophical justification for this association and 
it looks that the images have been brought into relation with the four Vedas just according to the 
order of their position on the platform, from left to right. For an unsatisfactory attempt to explain 
this association by means of “references" to these Deities in their respective Vedas, (e g. "Jagan¬ 
natha is referred to in 'tad vifnoh paramam padam ’ which appears in Samaveda 2.1022"!) see Jag. 
Temple Bulletin , Vol. I No. 8, p. 1. The verse is originally from the Rgveda, L22.20. 

31 . . efhdre yogam&yd subhadrdrupare jiva caitanya madhyare adhiffhitd achanti/jha vd 
brahmdpdasvai upa bhuvanddhipati baladeva , caitanya vd param brahma svarupa mulapuruja vd 
jaganndtho madhyare nirllptd iakti yogamdyd avasthita. . ./Jag. Temp. Bull., I.8., p.l. 
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And Jagannitha admits all such explanations. He allows all and accepts 
all, 12 yet remaining aloof from it. He is all of it but at the same time, none of it. He 
is like a clear mirror in which everybody finds himself reflected and confirmed, but 
which remains untouched, unspoiled and uneffected by all. Generations after genera¬ 
tions have tried to solve his mystery, but he looks as if sarcastically smiling at the 
vain efforts of the mortals who try to unveil his 'mystery,’ perhaps because He has 
no mystery to hide. He is only that, what the people have made Him to be from 
time to time. 11 

Manifesting that it is not the outwardly form of the deity that 
matters, but her intrinsic philosophical character, He majestically stands there on 
His throne graciously smiling down to his devotees: stands as a unique symbol of the 
great flexibility and dynamics of Hinduism, of its capacity to absorb, integrate and 
remodel, of its tolerance and magnanimity. 


» cf. Pur. Mdh (Skd. P.): 

yena te manasastuf/is tena bhaktyd samdcara j29A7cd 
sarvarupamayo hy efo sarvamanlramayah prabhuh/29Aiab 
" cf. Pur. Mdh (Skd. P.): 

dharmigrdhipramdpena y&drgdrffab sa eva iaA/23.67ab 
d radhyate yathd yena talhd tasyd phalapradahj29Aicd 
yasya ydvdmstu vlivilsas tasya siddhis tu M</rfi/29.50cd 
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1. Puri. The Jagannath temple from the east. 

2. A view from the southwest. 

3. The main eastern entrance to the inner compound ( kurmabedha ). 

4. A view of the temple kitchen in the southeastern corner of the outer compound. 

5. The busiest shopping street terminating at the “lion’s gate’’ (simhadvard) of the 
temple. 

6. Plan of the temple (reproduced from Hunter, 1872). 

7. A modern conceptual painting on cloth (patta citra) of the temple and its deities 
meant for the pilgrims (1971). 

8. The Jagannath triad on the bathing platform ( snana vedi ) at the time of bathing 
festival ( snana yatra) on the full-moon day of the month Jyeshtha (May/June). 

9. The Nima tree chosen as the daru to fashion the image of Jagannath. 

10. The beginning of the cutting. The tree is being cleared of the surrounding bushes 
etc. 

11. A close view of the daru of Jagannath with the newly constructed Shabara huts 
in the background. 

12. The mark of the disc ( cakra ) on the daru of Jagannath. 

13. The mark of the conch ( sanka ) on the daru of Jagannath. 

14. The forest sacrifice (vana yaga) being performed by Vedic Brahmins. At the 
extreme right is the present Rajaguru of the Raja of Puri (K.C. Rajaguru). 

15. The carpenter (“Vishvakarma’’) has started felling the tree with an iron axe. 

16. The daru has fallen on the ground. 

17. The cart with the daru of Jagannath, fully wrapped in silken cloth. 

18. The cart carrying the daru of Jagannath being pulled by the people to the temple. 
The person standing with the right hand raised is the Daita Pati (Vishvavasu). 

19. Jagannath on the car in his golden dress ( suna besa ) after returning from 
Gundica. 

20. Balabhadra before being drawn to Gundica. 

21. Subhadra. On her left Sudarshana. 

22. Sudarshana being brought out of the Gundica temple as the first deity to be 
taken on the car for the return journey. 

23. The inner compound of the Gundica temple from the northwest. 
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24. Two parshva devatas on Subhadra’s car (Durga and Camunda). 

25. The beginning of the car festival: Lord Jagannath is being brought out of hi* 
temple ( pahundi bijal). 

26. The three can in the “Great street” ( bada danda) ready to be pulled to Gundica. 

27. The Raja of Puri, in his capacity of the first servitor of the Lord being carried 
in a palanquin to the cars in order to sweep and clean them (1971). 

28. The late Raja of Puri cleans the front portion of the chariot of Jagannath with 
a golden broom (pahamra) (1969). 

29. The present Raja of Puri sprinkles the car of Jagannath (1974). 

30. Balabhadra’s car being drawn towards Gundica as the first one of the three. 

31. Small shops in front of the “lion’s gate”. In the centre is the Arunstambha-pillar. 

32. A view of the “Great Street” during the car festival. 

33. Pilgrims from Bengal (Gaudiya Vaishnavas) in front of Jagannath’s car. 

34. Beggars being fed by charitable organisations of the temple in front of the 
“lion’s gate”. 

35. Money changer in front of the Gundica temple, who changes bigger coins into 
smaller coins against a certain commission which varies from 5-15%. 

36. Priests on Jagannath’s car accepting offerings of the common public for the 
deity on payment of a certain dakshina. 

37. Konarak (c. 1250 A.D.). King Narasimha 1 (1238-1264) worshipping Jagannath, 
Durga and a Shivalingam (National Museum at New Delhi). 

38. Jagannath (detail of fig. 37). 

39. Konarak. King Narasimha worshipping Jagannath, Durga and a Shivalingam 
(Konarak Museum). 

40. Jagannath (detail of fig. 39). 

41. Konarak. King Narasimha worshipping Jagannath, Durga and a Shivalingam. 

42. Konarak. King Narasimha receiving courtiers. 

43. Konarak. King Narasimha and his Guru worshipping the sun god Surya. 

44. In the premises of the Lingaraja temple, Bhubaneswar (late Ganga period). 
Balarama/Samkarsana, Subhadra/Ekanamsha, Krshna/Vasudeva. 

45. Dhanmandal, North Orissa (late Ganga period). The car festival (Orissa State 
Museum). 

46. Lingaraja temple, eastern Gopurara, Bhubaneswar. The Puri Triad. Note the 
worship of Sudarshana separately below the main deities and its close similarity 
with the wooden post in fig. 69. 

47. Kapalamocana temple, Puri, below the present surrounding ground level. 

48. Kakatpur, the main image of the goddess Mangala who plays a very important 
role in the ceremony of Navakalevara. 

49. Nilamadhava. Main cult image in the Nilamadhava temple at Gandharadi, Ca. 
900 A.D. 

50. Nilamadhava. Main cult image in the Nilamadhava temple at Chaurasi (Puri 
distr.) Somavamshi period, lOth/llth cent. A.D. 
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51. Lakshmi-Narayana, Main cult image in the ruined Lakshmi-Narayana shrine 
near Chaurasi. Ganga period, 12th/13th cent. 

52. Conarak. King Narasimha I on a swing waited upon by the servants and maids. 

53. Narasimha panel from Kondamotu (Guntur). From left to right Manmatha or 
Kama, two armed Visnu, Narasimha, Krshna, Samkarsana. Early 4th century 
A.D. 

54. Narasimha sculpture on the Uitareshvara temple, Bhubaneswar. 

55. Sculpture of Simhanatha on the Simhanatha temple, Ca. 900 A.D. 

56. Narasimha: popular iconography on a wooden panel worshipped at the Kailas 
mountain, Dhenkanal District. 

57. Ekapada Bhairava, Sbishireshvara temple, Bhubaneswar, late 8th cent. 

53. Ekapada Bhairava. Someshvara temple, Mukhalingam, 9th cent. 

59. Khond temple in the Phulbani District. 

60. Khond temple, empty, with wooden post in its premises, Bhandini Thakurani 
(Phulbani District). 

61. Badis standing inside the Dumal temple (near Sonepur). 

62. Worship of two wooden posts representing Khambheshvari (Gopalprasad). 

63. Sacrificial post in front of the Khambheshvari temple at Aska. 

63a. Khambheshvari in the Khambheshvari temple in Aska. 

64. Human medium possessed by the deity (Daspalla). 

65. Svayambhu lingam (Bainda, Distiict Phulbani). 

66. Narasimhanatha in the Narasimhanatha temple, Padampur. 

67. Samalai in the Samalai temple at Baragarh (District Sambalpur). 

68. Wooden post representing Baunthi Devi within the Samalai temple in Sonepur. 

69. Khambheshvari post near Gandharadi. 

70. Detail of fig. 69. 

71. Maninagesvari on the Maninaga hill near Ranpur. In front the original iconical 
stone symbol and in the back the anthropomorphic representation of the 
goddess. 

72. A memorial stone of a Ranpur Raja with two royal symbols ( chatra and kahali) 
granted to him by the Khurda Raja. 

73. Nayagarh. Jagannath temple. Early 20th century. 

74. Joranda. Members of the Mahima Dharma in front of the Gaddi Mandira. 
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1. Puri. The Jagnnnath temple from the east. 

2. A view from the southwest. 
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5. The busiest shopping street terminating at 
the “lien's gate" f simtwdvara 1 cf the temple. 


6. Plan of the temple (reproduced from Hunter. 
1872). 






























1. A modem conceptual 
painting on cloth 
(patfa citra) of the 
temple and its deities 
ment for she pilgrim* 
( 1971 ), 



8. The Jagannath triad 
on the bathing plat¬ 
form (snana vedi\ at 
the lime of bathing 
festival (snana yatra) 
on the fulmoon day 
of the month Jyesfb 
tha (May(June) 

9, The Nima tree cho¬ 
sen as the dant to 
fashion the image of 
fagaimath. 






























ID, The beginning of the cutting 
The tree is being cleared of the 
surrounding bushes etc. 


II. A dose view of lhe dam of 
Jagannath with the newly cons¬ 
tructed Shabara huts in the 
background. 


12. The mark of ihe disc (cakm) 
in the darn of lagannath. 


13. The mark of the conch imnka) 
cn the darn of Jagannath. 















an iron axe 


The forest sacrifice (vana yaga) 
being performed by Vedic Brah- 
mins. At the extreme right is 
the present Rajaguru of the 
Raja of Pori (K-C. RnjiiguruK 


15. The carpenter (“Visbvakarma > 
has started felling the tree with 


16. The tlam has fallen on the 
ground* 


























The: cart with the dam of Jag’ 
annaih, fully wrapped in silken 
doth. 
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IS. The tart carrying the darn of 
Jagannath being pulled by lhe 
people to the temple. The per¬ 
son standing with the right har.d 
raised is the Daita Pati 
(Vishvavasu). 




















\9. Jagaimaih on the car in his 
golden dress besti ) after 

returning from Gundlca. 

20. Balabhadra before being drawn 
to Gundica. 

21, Subhadra. On her left Sudar- 
shnna. 

















K. 





22. Sudarshutia being brought out of 
the Gtindrca temple as the first 
deity to be taken on the car 
for the return journey . 

23, The Inner compound of the 
Gundica temple from the north¬ 
west . 
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24. Two piiahva lievatas on Subhndra’s car (Durga and tamunwi. 


25. The beginning of the car festival: Lord Jagannath is being brought out 
of hts temple (pahundt bijat}* 



















26* The three cars in the “Great street" {bada 
thuttla) ready to be pulled to Gundica* 

27. The Raja of Puri T in his capacity of the 
first servitor of the Lord being carried in 
a palanquin to the ears in order to sweep 
and clean them (1971). 



















2H. The late Raja of Puri cleans the front 
portion of the chariot of Jagtinnalh w th 
■a golden broom ipahumrti) (1969)* 
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29. The present Raja of Fori sprinkles 
the car of Jagannath (1974), 

30. Balabhadra's ear being drawn to¬ 
wards Gundica as the first one of 
the three, 

3 L Small shops in from cf the lion's 
gate'. In the centre the Arunstam- 
bha-piilar. 
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32. A view cf the "Great Street" during the or festival. 

33. Pilgrim 1 ) from Bengal (Gaudiyu Vaishnavas) in front of Jugunnalhs car, 

34. Beggars being fed by charitable organisations of the temple in ^ro;it of the "lion’s 
gate 1 '. 













35. 

Money changer in front of 
the Gundica temple, who 
changes bigger coins into 
smaller coins against a cer¬ 
tain commission which 
varies from 5-1 5 { % ■ 

36. 

Priests on Jagannath's car 
accepting offerings of the 
common public for the 
deity on payment of a cer¬ 
tain dakshincL 

37 . 

Konark (c, 1250 A.D.). 
King Narasimha 1 (1238- 
1264) worshipping Jagan- 
nalh, Durga and a Shiva- 
lingam (National Museum 
at New Delhi), 
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38, Jagannafh (detail of fig, 37), 


39. Knnurak. King Narasimha 
Jagannath, Durga and a 
(Konarak M useum 1, 


wot - hipping 
Shivalfngam 


40. Jagnrmaih (deia-l cf fig. 39 L 













41. Konaruk. King Narasimha wor¬ 
shipping lagan rtath, Durga and & 
Shiva] ingam. 

42. Konarak. King Narasimha recei¬ 
ving courtiers, 

43. Kenarak, King Narusimha and 
his Gum worshipping the sun 
gud Surya. 
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44, fn the premises of !he Lingaraja 
temple, Bhubaneswar, (late 
Gatiga period) Balarama/Sam- 
karshana, Subhadra/Ekanamsha, 
Krishna/Vasudeva, 

45, DhanmandaL North Orissa (late 
Ganga period). The car festival 
(Orissa State Museum), 

46, Lingaraja temple, eastern Gopu- 
rciiru Bhubaneswar, The Puri 
Triad, Note the worth p of 
Sudarshana separately below (he 
main deities and its close simila¬ 
rity w'lh the wooden post in 
fig. 69, 
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Kaaalamocana temple, Puri, below the present surround** ground level. 
£££“£ main*Image of the goddem Man gab who plays a very -P«- 


role in the cere- 


49. 

50. 


iy of Navakalevara. Ntlamadhava temple at Gandharadi, ca. 900 AD. 

zrr r s :: r - ®— <*- —— 

iod lOlh/llth cent. A.D. 
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51. Lakshmi-Narayana. Main cult image in the ruined Lakshmi-Narayana shrine near C haurasi. Ganga period. 


I2th/13lh cent, 

52 Konarak King Narasimha I on a swing waited upon by servants and maids. 

53. Narasimha panel from Kondamotu (Guntur). From left to right Manmatha or Kama, two armed 
Visnu, Narasimha, Krshna, Samkarasana, Anirudha, Early 4lh century A.D. 

















54. Nwasimha sculpture on the Uttareshvara temple, Bhubaneswar. 

s scl-jss^j -.rs: sr-ss ^ . - 

kanal District, * t 

57. Eknpada Bhatrava, ShishVeshvara temple, Bhubaneswar, late 8th cen. 


















5H. Ekapada Bhairava, Someshvara temple, Mukha- 
lingam, 9th cent. 

59. Khond temple in the Phulbani District. 












GO- Khond temple, empty, with wooden post in its premises, 
Bhandtni Thakurani (Phulbani District). 


61, Bad is standing inside the Duma! temple (near Sonepur), 


62, Worship of two wooden posts representing Khambhc- 
shvivri (Gopalprasad). 


63. Sacrificial post in front of the Khambe<=hvari temple al 
Aska. 
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63a. Khambheshvari in the Khambheshvari 
temple in Aska. 

64. Human medium possessed by the 
deity (Daspalta). 


























65, Svayambhu lingiim (Bainda, District Phulbam)* 

66. Narasimhanatha in the Narasimhanatha temple. 


Padampur. 
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67. Samalai in ihc Samatai temple at Baragarh (District Sambalpur), 

6S. Wooden post representing Baunthi Devi within the Samalai temple in Sonepur. 
69. Kambhesvari post near Gandharadi. 

70* Detail of fig, 69. 













71, Maninagesvari on the Maninaga h:ll near Run- 
pur, In front the original [conical stone symbol 
and in the back the anthropomorphic repre¬ 
sentation of the goddess, 

72. A memorial stone of a Ranpur Raja wuh two 
royal symbols {chatra and kahttli) granted to 
him by the Khurda Raja, 


73, Nayagarh. Jngannath temple. Early 20th cen 
tury. 













74. loranda, Members ni ihe 
Mahima Dharma in front 
of the Gaddi Mandira. 
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